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PREFACE. 


We  here  present  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  public,  upon 
a  subject  in  which  the  former  is  deeply  implicated,  and  the 
latter  largely  interested,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  a  Committee 
of  London  Merchants. 

The  causes  which  evoked  these  exertions  will  be  found  in 
the  Introduction — their  fruits  in  the  sequel  and  body  of  the 
work. 

After  a  careful  revision,  and  a  candid  re-examination  of  their 
proceedings,  and  of  the  views  they  have  expressed,  this  Com- 
mittee feel  called  upon  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  liberal 
and  considerate  support  they  have  received  from  the  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  the 
great  body,  and  most  eminent  individuals,  of  the  mercantile 
community. 

That  they  have  committed  no  errors  in  judgment  in  the 
management  of  this  vital  question,  they  are  not  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  assert.  That  they  have  sometimes  permitted, 
by  inadvertency,  a  betrayal  into  expressions  not  to  be  justified 
by  the  finical  canons  of  fastidious  taste,  or  that  sagacity  which 
is  always  wise  enough  behind  hand,  and  by  afterthought,  they 
are  quite  ready  frankly  to  confess.  The  fact  is,  they  have  all 
along  been  in  earnest — and  sincerity  does  not  always  wait  to 
pick  and  chuse  its  words,  or  genuine  zeal  to  weigh  them.  They 
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are  not  desirous  to  palliate  their  fortiter  in  modo  by  quoting  the 
precedent  of  Mr.  Haniel's  epistolary  effusions,  or  the  example 
of  the  Board,  through  their  standing  counsel,  Mr.  James 
O'Dowd.  "  Pitiful  deceit,"  "  mendacity,'^  ^'  reckless  false- 
hood," are  epithets,  the  selection  and  taste  of  which  they  leave 
to  be  justified  by  the  Board,  as  applied  by  their  advocates  to 
those  who  simply  and  inoffensively  detail  a  plain  narrative  of 
their  cases.  How  the  private  correspondence  of  the  merchants, 
with  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  the  official  documents  of  the 
Commissioners,  together  with  the  names  of  Memorialists  and 
Petitioners,  were  laid  open  and  explained  in  detail  to  a  pro- 
fessional writer  who  had  no  official  or  government  commission 
or  appointment ;  and  how  the  Board  should  have  instructed 
him  to  make  these  public,  in  the  pamphlets  which  it  is  proposed 
to  put  forward  as  a  complete  refutation  of  the  following  pages, 
perhaps  the  Commissioners  will  be  called  upon  to  explain. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  portion  of  the  follow- 
ing pages — the  Public  Meeting  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  the 
subsequent  Deputation  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  An 
assembly  of  the  mercantile  classes,  at  once  so  numerous  and 
influential,  perhaps  never  was  assembled.  It  will  be  seen  that 
without  distinction  of  party,  the  proceedings  were  adopted 
unanimously — and,  that  no  pretence  might  be  afforded  for  the 
charge  of  mere  passive  and  ignorant  unanimity,  the  Resolutions 
and  Report  to  be  proposed  thereat  had  been  placarded,  and 
copies  left  with  4,000  of  the  merchants  of  the  City,  several  days 
before  they  were  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon 
them. 

The  Representation  to  Lord  John  Russell,  which  will  be 
found  at  pp.  419-20-21  and  22,  embodies  a  summary  of  the 
grievances  sought  to  be  redressed,  and  particularly  of  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  proceedings  against  the  London 
and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Companies.  Without  having  ever 
identified  themselves  with  the  cause  of  those  great  corpora- 
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tions,  so  long  as  their  conduct  was  the  subject  of  judicial  and 
parliamentary  investigation,  the  abortion  of  the  Government 
prosecutions,  and  the  ultimate  compromise,  not  only  of  for- 
feitures, seizures,  and  penalties,  but  of  alleged  crimes,  for  a 
nominal  fine  of  £100,  leaves  this  Committee  at  perfect  liberty 
to  say  now,  that  these  proceedings  illustrate  almost  every 
phasis  of  Customs  abuse;  and  that  they  have  left  an  impression 
upon  foreign  consignors  prejudical  to  the  character  of  the  mer- 
cantile body,  which  even  the  virtual  retraction  by  the  Board,  of 
its  charges  against  the  Dock  Companies,  will  altogether  fail  to 
remove. 

The  protracted  and  instructive  nature  of  the  past  and  pro- 
spective investigations  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  the  judicious  concession  by  Lord  John  Russell 
of  a  renewal  of  that  Committee,  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
merchants;  and  the  generous  support  which  their  calls  for  a 
Reform  of  the  fiscal  system  has  derived  from  independent 
members  of  the  legislature  of  all  parties,  without  jealousy  or 
distinction,  afford  ample  assurance  to  the  country,  that  now 
the  constitution  and  management  of  the  Board  of  Customs 
will  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  efTectually  reconstructed. 

The  Committee  would  most  cheerfully  acknowledge  the 
marked  improvement  in  fiscal  practice,  which  is  the  subject 
of  general  observation.  Ever  since  this  Association  began  to 
prove  the  extent  of  its  influence,  and  the  power  of  its  numbers 
and  its  cause,  the  self-reformation  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
officers  has  been  very  conspicuous.  No  better  evidence  could 
have  been  supplied,  not  only  of  the  need,  but  of  the  use  of  the 
Committee. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been  permitted  by  the  general  body  of 
this  Committee,  to  those  who  have  been  more  peculiarly  charged 
with  the  composition  of  the  following  compilation,  to  explain 
that  although  the  general  form  and  features  of  the  opinions 
and  facts  it  expresses  and  details,  are  a  reflex  of  the  views  of 
the  Association,  the  shape  in  which  those  have  been  put  before 
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the  public  has  necessarily  been  delegated  to  a  few.  If,  in  the 
haste  and  heat  of  composition,  and  under  the  transient  exigen- 
cies of  publication,  phrases  have  escaped  which  have  been  less 
courteous  than  candid  to  the  Commissioners,  the  compilers 
would  desire  to  explain  that  they  were  directed  to  denounce 
not  the  executors  of  the  system,  but  the  system  itself — that 
the  Committee  neither  entertain,  nor  can  harbour  any  personal 
antipathy  to  the  Members  of  the  Board;  and  that  the  dis- 
approbation, they  had  almost  said  indignation,  with  which  their 
acts  have  too  often  inspired  thera,  in  no  degree  extends  to 
their  private  character  and  conduct. 

4,  Charlottb-row,  Mansion-housk, 
London,  23  February^  1852. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  numerous  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Commissions  which  at  short 
intervals  have  pursued  their  enquiries  into  the  Management  of  the 
Board  of  Customs,  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  public  with  that  Department  of  the  fiscal  service,  and  of  the  fact 
that  no  thorough  reform  of  its  practice  has  yet  been  effected.  The 
voluminous  Blue  Books  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  published 
on  the  subject,  prove  at  once  the  abuses  of  the  system,  the  pressing 
urgency  of  a  remedy,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tors. Of  the  numerous  useful  recommendations  of  successive  Royal  or 
Parliamentary  Commissioners,  it  has  not  seemed  expedient  to  the  Board 
to  carry  many  which  were  important  into  effect ;  and  evidence  is  fur- 
nished in  the  recent  examination  of  Sir  Thomas  Freemantle,  that  they 
have  not  been  regarded  as  imperative  by  those  who  were  expected  to 
obey  them. 

The  commercial  community,  in  despair  of  any  effectual  remedy,  by 
the  means  hitherto  adopted,  for  grievances  which  had  been  exposed  to 
Government  and  Parliament,  acknowledged  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry,  and  substantially  ignored  by  the  Board  of  Customs,  at  last 
resolved  to  give  to  their  opinions  an  expression  so  universal,  unani- 
mous, and  emphatic,  and  to  follow  that  up  by  Parliamentary  support 
so  impossible  to  be  denied,  that  they  should  once  for  all  achieve  a 
full  enquiry  into,  and  a  thorough  reform  of  the  system  of  which  they 
complained  ;  and  accordingly  on  the  1 8th  day  of  March  last,  the  follow- 
ing Petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

TO   THE    HONORABLE    THE    COMMONS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND  IN  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

The  respectful  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Bankers,    Merchants,   Tradees,  and 
Others  of  the  City  or  London, 

Showetii, 

That  your  Petitioners  are  extensively  engaged  in  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Shipping. 

That  by  the  practice  of  Government,  and  many  enactments  of  the  Legislature,  largo 
powers  have  been  con'erred  upon  the  Board  of  Customs,  directly,  by  express  provisions 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  indirectly,  by  entrusting  to  that  department  of  the  public 
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service  R  wide  discretion  in  the  i-sue  and  enforcement  of  bye-laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions, to  which  Parliament  has  recently  given  the  privileges,  authority,  and  immunities 
of  Iczislative  Acts,  both  prospectively  and  retrospectively  ;  that  these  extraordinary 
powers  can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  by  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  public  revenue,  whilst  they  are  fraught  with  danger  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  unless  used  with  great  moderation  and  discretion. 

That  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  general  commercial  policy  of  the 
country,  the  creation  of  more  rapid  modes  of  transit,  and  the  great  and  increasing  com- 
petition which  your  petitioners  have  to  sustain  with  other  countries  and  foreign  markets, 
necessitate  corresponding  and  progressive  alterations  in  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  fiscal  system. 

That  the  experience  of  your  petitioners  leads  them  to  the  confident  belief  that  the 
present  management  and  collection  of  the  Customs  is  unnecessarily  restrictive,  vexa- 
tious, dilatory,  and  expensive. 

That  it  would  tend  much  to  diminish  the  growing  spirit  of  discontent  if  a  full  inves- 
tigation were  instituted  into  the  principles  upon  which  the  administration  and  practice 
of  the  Customs  are  based,  in  order  that  due  consideration  may  be  given  to  such  sugges- 
tioni  of  alteration  and  reconstruction  as  may  tend  to  their  simplification  and  uniformity. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Honorable  House  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  seem 
best  for  directing  a  full  inquiry  into  the  Rules,  Practice,  and  Management  of  the 
Customs,  with  a  view  to  their  reconstruction  and  better  adaption  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  trade,  and  the  extending  commerce  of  the  country. 

To  this  petition  the  names  of  the  following  Merchants,  Bankers,  and 
Traders  of  London  were  attached,  and  the  signatures  of  the  whole  of  the 
petitioners  ai'e  here  given,  that  no  misapprehension  may  exist  of  the  fact 
that  they  include  those  of  nearly  all  the  great  firms  of  the  Metropoli?. 


Lionel  de  Rothschild 
Isaac  L.  Goldsmid 
Moffatt  &  Co. 
Palmer,';  Mackillop,   Dent, 

&  Co, 
J.  &  R.  Morley 
Morrison,  Dillon,  and  Co, 
John  Ingram  Travers 
William  Havves 
William  John  Hall 
J.  Pattison  &  Son 
II.&J.  Henderson 
Thompson  &  Forman 
Finlay,  Hodgson,  &  Co. 
Anthony  Gibbs  &  Sons 
Albert  Pelly  &  Co. 
Henry  Butler  &  Sons 
Pinto  Perez  &  Co. 
Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Bt.&Co. 
Gledstanes  &  Co. 
Morris,  Prevost,  &  Co. 
Joseph  Somes 
Pegler  Brothers 
B.  Salomon  &  Sons 
Pye,  Field  &  Tanqueray 
Martinez,  Gassiot,  &  Co. 
Mc  Calmont,  Bros.,  &  Co. 
John  Hubbard  &  Co. 
Cavan,  lirothers  &  Co. 
Forster  &  Smith 


Cattleys  &  Carr 
Frederick  Huth  &  Co. 
Rew,  Prescott,  &  Co. 
Richaids  &  Co, 
Manning  Sc  Anderdon 
Burmester,  Brothers 
Heath  &  Co. 
Samuel  Dobree  &  Sons 
Crawford,  Colvin,  &  Co. 
J.  Thomson,  T.  Bonar,  & 

Co. 
G.  Lyall  &  Co. 
Sampson,  Mitchell,  &  Co 
Edward  Henry  Chapman 
H.  D.  &  James   Blyth  & 

Greene 
W.  T.  Hibbert 
Zulueta  &  Co. 
Ellice,  Kinnear,  &  Co. 
Wilson  &  Lancaster 
Sandeman,  Forster  &  Co. 
Alexander,  Fletcher,  &  Co. 
Churchill  &  Sim 
Peter  Dickson  &  Co. 
Patry  &  Pasteur 
Ruck,  Fenwick,  &  Ruck 
Trower,  Lawson,  &  Trower 
Ferguson  &  Foster 
Samuel  Hanson  &  Son 
Thomas  How  &  Sons 


J.  G.  Marzetti  St  Sons 
Lay  ton,  Hulbert,  &  Co. 
Trueman  &  Rouse 
Anselmo  de  Arroyave 
G.  T.  Braine 
Thomas  Daniell  &  Co. 
T.  &  W.  King 
Wilson,  Wilson,  &  Co, 
Suse  &  Sibeth 
J.  Mollett 

J.  H.  Schroder  &  Co. 
Johnson,  Taber,  &.  Arnold 
P.  W.  Longdill  &  Co. 
John  Vickers  &  Co. 
J.  Mackinlay  &  Co. 
John  Wm.  Burdon  &  Co. 
Sack,  Bremer,  S:  Co. 
Frederick  Joly 
G.  &  A.  Anderson 
Davidson  &  Gordon 
Joseph  Dowson  &  Co. 
T.  J.  &  T.Powell 
Dyster  &  Nalder 
Some?,  Mullens,  &  Co. 
Daniels  &  Payne 
Clark,  Ansted,  &  Co. 
E.  Goodhart,  Son,  &   Pa- 
trick 
R.  Thornton  Brpwn 
Streatfield,  Laurence,  &  Co. 
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John  Gore  &  Co. 
Daniell,  Dickenson  &  Co. 
Aylvvin,    Bevan,     Cole    & 

Harris 
Arundell,  Mackenzie,  &  Co 
Hoffman  &  Sclienk 
John  Chapman  &  Sons 
Octaviu3  Phillips  &  Co. 
John  Field  &  Son 
Saunders  &  Harrison 
Clay  &  Gillman 
Maclean,  Maris,  &  Co. 
L.  &  B.  Phillips  &  Co. 
Macnaughten  &  Parry 
Witherby  &  Hanson 
Aston,  Griffiths,  &  Co. 
Peter  George 
Martin,  Stones,  &  Co, 
Richard  Thornton 
G.  &  W.  Soltau  &  Co. 
Dent,  AUcroft,  &  Co. 
Foster,  Porter,  &  Co. 
Keeling  &  Hunt 
Leaf,  Coles,  Smith,  &  Co. 
Dollfus,  IMieg,  &  Co, 
Berens,  Blumberg,  &  Co. 
Groucock,   Copestake, 

Moore,  &  Co. 
Bennoch,    Twentyman,    & 

Rigg 

D.  Q.  Henriques  &  Brother 

Cook,  Sons,  &  Co. 

J.  F.  Pawson  &  Co. 

Sidney,  Wells,  &  Manduell 

P,  Grenfell  &  Sons 

J.  Marry  at  &  Sons 

Collmann  &  Stolterfoht 

Langton  &  Robinson 

Sheffield  Neave 

Barnetts  &  Co, 

A,  E,  Campbell  &  Co, 

P,  &  C.  Van  Notten  &  Co. 

G.  P.  Barclay 

Conway,  Phelps,  &  Hay- 
ward 

Thomas  Hubbuck  and  Son 

Wm.  Haselhurst  &  Co. 

North,  Simpson,  Graham, 
&Co, 

Foster,  Hepple  &  Foster 

Corrie  &  Co, 

Sherer,  Waugh,  &  Co. 

Wm.  Shakespeare 

Ed.  Wackerbath  &  Co. 

Peek,  Brothers 

Phelps  &  Co. 

Vincent  &  Pugh 

AVood,  Field,  &  Hanbury 

John  Reay  &  Sons 

Hicks,  Baylis,  &  Co. 

JVIaitland,  Faiikes,  &  Co. 

Small  &.  Co. 

Hanson,  Brothers,  &  Co, 

John  Cook  &  Sons 


Robt.  Thurburn 
James  Atkinson  &  Co, 
Albrecht,  Greenhill  &  Co, 
John  Keeling  &  Co, 
Brandram,  Brothers,  &  Co. 
Aubert,     Thompson,     and 

Powell 
Price,  Brothers 
Whistler  and  Scrivens 
Cock,  Spavin,  and  Co. 
Herman  Sillem,  Son  &  Co 
Rankin  and  Co. 
Ripley,  Brown,  and  Co. 
The  Cheadle    Copper    and 

Brass  Company  and  Self, 
Rupert  Ingleby 
Maitland  and  Mitchell 
C.  Holland 
J.  T,  L.  IMelville 
W.  J,  Hall  and  Co. 
Alexander,  Cullen,  and  Co. 
John  Entwisle 
John  Wilson  and  Sons 
Walter  Logan  and  Co. 
Dickson,  Brothers  and  Co. 
Hills  and  Underwood 
John  Todhunter  and  Co 
John  Hardcastle 
Popple  well  and  Watts 
Richard  Duncan  and  Co 
John  Wilson,  Son,  and  Co. 
David  Satow  and  Co. 
Philpot  and  BuUivant 
John   and    Charles    White 

and  Co. 
Thos.  W.  Wing 
J.  T.  Garben 

Woollatt,  Brothers  and  Co. 
Sauch  &  Braiir 
U.  A,  Godts 
Geo.  Offer  Jun. 
C,  A.  Preller 
H,  Schmidt 
W.  T.  Curtis 
Richard  Rowe 
James  Scott 
L.  Heineman 
Griffin,  Brothers 
Wm.  Handley 
Charles  Y.  Cremiere 
A.  Schroder 
L.  Engstrom,   Neame  and 

Co, 
Robert  Hutchinson  and  Co, 
C,  Ij.  Jenkin 
J.  Russell  and  Son 
Long  and  Cornell 
Bull  and  Ambler 
Rutherford,  Drury  and  Co. 
John    W.     Cater,     Collett 

and  Co. 
Lewis  and  Peat 
John  &  Henry  Taylor 
Henry  Swinburn 
A  2 


William  Waring     ! 

Isaac  Aflalo 

Augustus  Faber  &  Co. 

Henry  Freeman 

Draper  Pietroni  &  Co. 

Laroche  Nainby  &  Co. 

A.  G.  Robinson 

S.  Mitchell 

P,  E.  Lauerbach 

W,  Bateman 

Frederick  Scheer 

John  Smith 

Jos.  G.  Noble 

J,  A,  Hertz 

M.  A.  Hodgson 

Colchester  &  Nephew 

Rayner  &  Andrew 

Smith,  Sundius  &  Co. 

Sam.  H.  Armytage 

E.  Buchler 

Henry  Cassin  &  Co. 

Cookes  &  Long 

William  Bird  &  Co. 

Kebbell  Shepperd  &  Co. 

Batesiano  Von  Dedel  &  Co, 

Harris  and  Lilley 

John  B.  Brown 

Cousens  and  Sunley 

A.  T.  &  R,  Pitchford 

Fred.  John  Marillier 

Wilson  &  Rose 

Thos,  Grace  &  Co. 

Collick  &  Alcock 

William  Haynes 

Delafosse  &  Wathen 

Edwd.  Sharwood 

Merridew  &  Delmar 

Saml.  Berger  Si  Co. 

P.  Campbell 

Jos,  Kitchin 

Edwd.  Josephs  &  Co. 

Willm.  Prossei 

P.  C.  Leckie 

T.  J.  Jackson 

Chas,  C.  Moore 

Fredk,  Long,  Agent 

D,  S.  Bayfield,  Shipowner 

Thomas  Read 

John  Blackball 

Arthur  Woolley 

C.  T.  Taylor 

C.  M'Callum 

Chas.  J.  Hicks 

Robert  Brookes 

Robert  Brown 

William  Beard 

James  Scott  &  Sons 

Edwards  &  Eastty 

George  Stone 

T.  W.  Horder  &  Co. 

Scotland  &  Kirkaldy 

Absolom,  Crocker  &  Co. 

Richd.  Shotton  &  Co. 

S.  Aiteridge 
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Anning  &  Cobb 

Curtis,  Brothers  &  Co. 

■\Vm.  Henry 

J.  Woolcombe 

Fredk.  H.  Smith 

George  Anton 

Robert  Salter 

J.  Mitchell  &  Blair 

Alex.  WafU 

Heilbut  Symons  &  Co. 

Castenrlieck  &  Schlutow 

Ellis  Si  Hale 

G.  H.  Evans 

II.  W.  Jewsbury 

A.  Siecbel 

Wm.  Graham 

Austvvick  &  Webb 

Edwards  &  Matthie 

Renny,  Anderson  &  Co. 

Henry  White  &  Co. 

W.  S.  Lindsay  &  Co. 

White,  Son  &  Co. 

Thomas  Linley 

William  Anderson  &  Co. 

Matthews  &  Magrath 

George  Capper 

H.  W.  England 

Alex.  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Richard  Bell 

Jacques  &  Co. 

Ralli  &  Mavrojani 

Zizinia  Brothers 

G.  F.  Gaubert 

J.  Maurenbrecher  &  Co. 

Thos.  K.  Cowley 

Chas.  Roberts 

J.  Waterworth 

Fr.  Hen.  Bowes 

C.  Lean 

Henry  Knight  Furnell 

"Valentine  Chaplin 

John  Walker 

Thos.  &  Fras.  Goddard 

Wm.  Moberly,  Son  &  Co. 

Chas.  Geo.  Nears 

G.  L.  Jackson  &  Sons 

R.  W.  Cowin 

J.  Albrecht 

Daniel  May 

Sargant  and  Trumplar 

J.  M.  Sunley 

A.  &  D.  Forbes 

Faith,  Forbes  &  Co. 

John  Cannon 

Edwd.  J.  Spence 

Sam.  Napier 

James  Millar 

Thos.  Linklater 

R.  Thorneley 

John  Hall  &  Co. 

Alex.  Sim 

A.  G.  Evans 

Fras.  Nash 

Fred.  GtrrtU 


I  F.  Richardson 

J.  G.  Harris 

i  C.  C.  Leechauber  &  Co. 
I  F.  G.  Gaston 

T.  I.  Havirell 
j  Tukes  &  Co. 
I  F.  Feltoe  &  Co. 
!  Dence  &  Co. 
I  Forman  &  Hadow 

Price,  Gifford&  Co. 

Deffel  &  Bowling 

Finnis  &  Fisher 

Wm.  Clark 

John  A.  Smith 

John  Jas.  Iselia 

B.   Mackenzie   Ronald    & 
Co. 

R.  B.  Mann 

Thos.  MacDowall 

Barker  and  Black 

P.  Hewley 

Goldsmith  Brothers 

E.  W.  Arnold 
G.  A.  Wilkinson 
John  Hewland 
James  Archbell 
P.  Milne 

S.  J.  Nail 

D.  Taylor  &  Sons 

Ed.  Cobb 

H.  J.  Enthoven  and  Sons 

D.  C.  Budd 

L.  J.  Myers  and  Co. 

John  Harrison 

Geo.  ]5owes  and  Sons 

Wm.  Hewett  and  Co. 

G.  M.  Linstead 

H.  and  R.  S.  Blaine 

Wm.  Hunter 

John  Black 

Wm.  G.  Barnes 

Dauglish  and  W'hite 

Thos.  D.  Hopper 

Geo.  W.  Bell 

Robt.  Jackson 

Heuckell  Du  Buisson  &  Co. 

W.  C.  Riley  and  Co. 

Theo.  Westonland 

James  Hosking 

John  Bean  i 

R.  C.  Polhill,  15,  Murk  La: 

Richd.  Thornton 

W.  Brown,  10,  CuUum  st 

A.J.   Vos 

G.  O.  Kennedy 

Geo.  Chambers 

F.  R,  Camroux 
S.  R.  Fleming 
Thos.  E.  Snook 
John  Dawson 
J.  ^V'.  Robinson 
W.  R.  Eisey 

J.  Button 
Thos,  Thornton 


Tlios.  Vales 

Thos.  Thompson 

Wm.  Brook 

Hogg  and  Robinson 

W.  Trewheela 

Henry  Hore 

J.  Stebbing 

Clark,  Voigt  and  Co. 

Jabez  Jackson 

Lebbeus  Hordern 

W.  F.  Roper 

J.  Innes 

T.  Metcalf 

Washington  Lee 

J.  P.  Murphy  and  Co. 

Edwd.  H.  Case 

W.  Fern 

Thos.  Edward  &  Son 

J.  Smith 

James  Shepherd 

Robert  Green 

Woodes  Rogers 

A.  G.  M.  da  Costa 

0.  Z.  WaUher 

James  Waddell 

Thomas  B.  Spence 

J.  Halliday 

C.  T.  Anderson 

Henry  Banck 

T.  A.  Carr 

W.  Watkins 

Charles  Hemery 

John  Hall 

W.  Cook 

Archibald  Mac  Goun 

R.  C.  Soulier 

W.  Thornhill 

Andrew  Stewart 

S.  Reynolds  and  Son 

R.  C.  Dangar 

Saunders  &  Cameron 

James  Ogle 

George  Seymour 

Geo.  Hurry 

S.  B.  Taylor 

Lewis  Marcus 

J.  M.  Douglas 

John  Hughes 

Joseph  Moule 

Thomas  Lee 

H.J.  Lindgren 

James  Bluett 

Joshua  Downs 

Hodgson  Smith 

James  R.  Laurie 

Frederick  Thielcke 

James  Brooker 

Archibald  Dunlop 

George  Had  ley 

W.  Jackson 

R,  AV.  Aldridge 

Alexander  J.  Gibb 

Francis  Walton 

J.  G.  Homcre 
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^V.  J.  Kroclie 
J.  Sparke  Prowse 
W.  Crozier 
J.  R.  Peynado 
J.  W.  Graham 
W.  Addison 

F.  W.  Gilbert 
J.  M.  Innes 
T.  C.  Cadogaa 
W,  G.  Bonner 
Lewis  Powcke 
James  Holyoake 
Thomas  Groves,  Jiui. 
John  Currie 

VV.  F,  Lawrence 

Charles  Ashton 

Charles  K.  Dyer 

W.  Row,  Sen.,  Son  &  Co. 

J.  K.  Gubbard 

H.  G.  Holton 

John  Hamilton 

Cooper,  Fitlon  and  Co. 

Hall,  Brothers 

C.  M.  Sughrue 

Liepman,  Kohn  and  Co. 

Vaughan  and  Sheldon 

Sharps  and  VVestons 

V.  S.  Lyne 

Robert  Carter  an]  Co. 

A.  J.  Alexander 

Thurston  Dale 

T.  Bourgenois 

Thomas  Nelson 

John  Mackie  and  Co, 

Richard  Duke 

W.  H.  Surgiton 

G.  Fuller 

T.  &  J.  SimsoQ 
George  Thomson 
John  Young 
.  B.  Medley 
Owen  Rees 
Gibbs  and  Crouch 
^Villiam  Yates 
R.  H.  Soutter 
J.  T.  Fry 
J.  C.  Scurtion 
T.  Comer,  Jun. 
C.  Terges 
James  L.  Wright 
Leon  Famin  and  Co. 
Partridge  and  Co. 
M.  Vogel 
IL  and  C.  J.  Feist 
Alexander  Mowat 
Osmond  and  Co. 
Ot.  Schuster 
R.  F.  Davis 
George  Millm 
Sellers  and  Norris 
W.  Liddard 
W.  P.  Westrup 
Thomas  Riordaa 
W.  Wilde 


C.  'Harrison 

tl.  Brooman 

J.  &  S.  W.  Griffin 

R,  W.  Griffiths 

Hall  and  Son 

M.  M.  Roberts 

M.  Levin  and  Asler 

Stone  and  Man 

J.  C.  Ryon  and  Co. 

T.  Rhoads  and  Sons 

J.  Cockburn  and  Co. 

G.  D.  Jackson  and  Sons 

Oilier  and  Co. 

Harrisson  and  Nichols 

John  Williams 

Foakes  and  Fisher 

Laing  and  Bruxner 

W.  IMarshall 

John  B.  Scholey 

John  Chrisp 

A.  W.  Vampe  and  Co. 

J.  Henry  Schroder  &  Co. 

Herman  Cox  and  Co. 

T.  Richardson 

F.  R.  Whalley 
E.  Williams 
C.  M.  Soutter 
Edward  Jackson 
R.  Codling 

W.  Yuill 

E.  D.  Warren  and  Stone 

R-  Hunter 

John  Agars 

J.  and  D.  Parker 

P.  A.  Phillips 

Jellicoe  and  Wix 

VV.  G.  Seed 

S.  Asmorine 

T.  Weaver 

Joseph  B.  Foley 

Alex  Aikman 

Maiiland,  Hatch  &  Co. 

Ellis,  Everington  and  Co. 

Twiss  and  Brownings 

Williamson  and  Harrison 

Edwin  Blackburn 

Dennys  and  Co. 

R.  M.  Curtis 

Aders  and  Hogg 

Paul  and  Dastis 

Alfred  Suter 

John  and  W.  Reid 

John  Povvis 

G.  K.  Caw 

Sadler,  Harrison  and  Co. 

Gowa  and  Koppel 

Henry  E.  Nicholls 

Jolin  IL  Rogers 

Henry  Ellis 

C.  F.  Mathieson 

H.  Christian 

[>.  H.  von  Linden 

W.  Squire 

Frederick  Roston 


W.  Wilson 
W.  M.  Howell 
Franks  and  Millard 
W.  Field 
W.  May,  Jun. 
Hecht,  Brothers 
John  Carter 
W.  Millar 
Alex  Morton 
James  Clark 

Wich   Neumann    and  Co., 
Bury  Court,  St.  Mary  Axe 
W.  Hancock,  Crosby  Square 
F.  S.  and  H.  Bennett 

A.  F.  Gower 
Startin  and  Fry 

F.  and  E.  Godbell 

H.  S.  Samuel  and  Co. 
Francis  Chambers 
Arthur  Pagett 
Gabain  and  Co. 

G.  Ross 

H.  W.  Eddis 

W.  Purnell,  at  Sir  J.  Guest 

and  Co. 
Philip  Solomon 
T.  Edwards  Thomas 
T.  Smith 
R.  Gibbs 
James  Lucy 
W.  Lister 
John  Vink 

B.  Isaacs 

James  John  Thompson 
Sam  Fancourt 
James  Baker 
R.  Davies 

C.  A.  Townley 
Faudel  and  Phillips 
Ridley,  Son,  and  Ell'nglon 
Wm.  Bonnell 

Sheier  nnd  Co. 

Henry  Edward  Hawkins 

James  Atkinson 

Erasmus  Symonds 

John  Parry 

James  Wheeler 

James  iMorrice 

-A.  B.  Harrison  and  Co. 

John  R.  Baines 

Thomas  JMerry 

T.  A.  Rueker  and  Beucrart 

J.  Benjamin  and  Co. 

Samuel  Curoll 

R.  Hall 

J.  R.  Jack 

Henry  Bull 

D.  Evans 
Geo.  Crowther 
Foukes  and  ftletcalle 
A.  C.  Dover 

\V.  i\Ioore 
C.  Herrman 
Wm.  Eales 
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Jno.  Romaine 
Thos.  Brooke 
Armstrong,   Goodall,     und 

Chilton 
James  Thomson  and  Co. 
BarfT,  Bevan,  and  Co. 
Beer,  Brothers 
Mattltew  Wood 
Alex.  Ilintz,  and  Co. 
R.  S.  May 

Fischer  ant!  Schumiinn 
Chas.  B.  Kelham 
R.  M.  Hoi  born  and  Sons 
Henry  Pace  and  Co. 
Thos.  Hill 
Geo.  Wedd 
H.  Hodges 
Geo.  Dines 
J.  H.  Ahlridge 
Wm.M.  Fleicher 
Baxter  and  Co. 
Duncan  Thomson 
Thos.  Butler 
James  S.  Lee 
R.  J.  Churchill 
G.  J.  Renton 
W.  Greigand  Co. 
Geo.  P.  Barclay 
Miguel  Yglesias 
Pearse  and  Hanson 
John  Gibson 
W.J.  Browne 
Geo.  Crawford  Rew 
£dw.  Robinson 
Fred.  J.  Alexander 
J.  R.  Yglesias 
M.  Horwood 
Wm.  Slieldrick 
Thos.  Christian 
Wm.  Adolphe  and  Co. 
R.  Quinsey 
Wm.  &  G.  Hawes 
T.  Trier  and  Co. 
Noel  Whiting 
Henry  Kain 
Henry  Coles 
Sevander  and  Co. 


Igal  Hardyman 

Weinholt,  Wehner  and  Co. 

II.  Bade 

John  Hatchett 

Robert  Seldon 

J.  Emmelt  Norton 

Samuel  Goddard 

R.  Edward 

John  Bramwell 

Herman  Tierck 

G.  B.  Jennings 

Straith  and  Traill 

Jos.  Williams,  Jun. 

J.  A.  Detmold 

C.  F.  Detmold 

Rd.  Farrer,  jun. 

W.  Haslehurst  and  Co. 

G.  H.  Oelrichs 

John  Richmond 

John  G Wynne 

Geo.  Besse 

Robt.  Watt 

Ed.  Maude 

Little,  Irving,    and  Keeling 

G.  Friend  &  Whitely 

Dovey  and  Benjamin 

Henry  Hall 

R.  Hatchett 

Jos.  Sebag 

John  J.  Hutch 

Call,  Sons,  and  Co. 

W.  S.  Orr,  and  Co. 

Elijah  Massey 

Joshua  Williamson 

John  Blackard  and  Co. 

Edw.  F.  Jones 

Richard  Clay 

Meyer  Levin 

Edw.  Abbott 

Wm.  McCallum 

Wm.  Knight 

Benj.  W,  Tromp 

Geo.  Jones 

Edmd.  Phillips 

Goodlipp  Smart 

John  Lewin 

W.  Leichcrt 


J.  P.  Mason  and  Co. 
Eug.  McSwinney 
Thos.  Fauntleroy 
Donald  Gray 
N.  Brabaart 
John  F.  Hayes 
J.  M.  Fraser 
J.  G.  Branwell 
L.  Fenigund 
F.  Engleheart 
Barker  and  Puest 
Fredk.  Porter 
Bellinger  and  Co. 
O'Neil  and  Thackrah 
J.  C.  Rohrweger 
J.  Trury  and  Son 
Eyre  and  (Jodby 
Effn.  Wilson 
W.  Robinson  and  Co. 
Kumpf  and  Eckenstein 

F.  Le  Breton 
Thos.  Kilby  and  Co. 
James  Wardrop 
Henry  B.  Cortissos 
Thos.  Smith 

John  Redpalh 
Thos.  Schlincker 
R.  C.  Sercombe 
Walter  Hyslop 
Alfred  Philiipson 
Augustus  Ironmonger 
Wm.  Harrison 
Sam.  J.  James 
J.  Mew 

Barber,  Ilowse,  and  Mead 
Thomas  Yeakell,   Adam-ct. 
J.  Perry,  formerly  of  Bris- 
tol 
Thos.  KitU 
John  Hay  lock 
I'homas  Mercier 

G.  C.  Hitchcock 
C.  Vasey 
John  Chouter 

Mendes,  Da  Costa  and  Co. 
J.  V.  Rangrave 
Thomas  Stephens  and  Co. 


This  petition  was  presented  by  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Member  for 
the  borough  of  Bridport,  and  himself  a  partner  in  the  eminent  London 
firm  of  Sampson,  Mitchell  and  Company.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  that  with  the  accustomed  and  almost  traditional  tendency  of  all 
governments  to  resist  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  any  department  of  the 
public  service,  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  opposed  by  the  Members 
of  both  the  present  and  the  former  administrations  ;  and  some  concep- 
tion may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  unanimity  of  the  demand  for  a 
reform  of  the  system  of  which  the  petition  complained,  when  it  is 
known  that  this  resistance  was  overwhelmed  by  the  irresistible  array  of 
the  independent  members  of  both  sides  of  the  House,  combined  by  the 
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urgency  of  their  constituents  for  a  reform  of  a  great  abuse  of  which 
all  parties  felt  the  evil,  and  the  magnitude  of  which  sank  for  a  time 
all  the  differences  of  political  classification,  by  which  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions they  were,  ^denominated,  and  under  which  they  were  generally 
separated  from  each  other. 

The  following  extract  from  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  will  show  the  parliamentary  results  of  these  operations. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  VOTES  AND   PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS, 

18th  Match,  1851.  Board  of  Customs. — Petitions  for  Inquiry  Into  the  Rules,  Prac- 
tice, and  Management  of  tiie  Customs  ;  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  Kingslon- 
upou-HulI,  (two  Petitions,)  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mn.  Mitchell. — Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Constitution  and  Management 
of  the  Board  of  Customs — (deferred  till  Friday,  21st  March.) 

22iid  March.  Customs; — Select  Committee  appointed,  "  To  inquire  into  the  consti- 
tution AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  TIIE  BoAUD  OF  CuSTOMS." {Mr,  MUcheli.) 

25th  March.     Mn.  McGregor  ; — Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the 
Regulations,  Laws,  Management,  and  Accounts  of  the  Customs,  with  a  view  to 
remove  the  causes  of  complaint  against  that  department. 
28th  March.     Mr.  Mitchell  ; — To  refer  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Customs,  the 
Petition  from  the  London  Dock  Company  ;  the  Petition  from  the  Saint  Katherine 
Dock  Company  ;  the  Petition  from  W.  J.  Hall  and  Company ;  and  all  other 
Petitions  presented  in  the  present  Session  complaining  of  the  Board  of  Customs. 
Customs  ;— Select  Committee  nominated  ; — Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  William   Browne,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.   Forster,  Mr.  Alderman 
I'hompson,  Mr.  Goulburn,  Sir  John  Yarde  Buller,  Mr.  Archibald  Hastie,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Fagan,  Mr.  Moody,  Sir   George    Clerk,   Mr.  McGregor,   and  Mr.  Alderman 
Humphrey : — Power  to  send   for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records  ;  Five  to  be  a 
quorum. 

In  aid  of,  and  consequent  upon  this  nomination,  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Port  and  Trade  of  London  was 
held  on  the  3rd  of  April  1  851,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 

''  That  in  furtherance  of  the  Petition  from  the  Bankers,  Merchants,  Traders,  and 
others  of  the  City  of  London  for  Inquiry  into  the  Rules,  Practice,  and  Management  of 
the  Board  of  Customs,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  T.  A.  ]\Iitchell,  Esq.  ; 
and — 

"  In  consideration  that  upon  that  Petition  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
Select  Committee,  with  full  powers  to  inquire  into  the  Constitution  and  Management 
of  that  Board ; 

"  It  is  desirable  that  such  Inquiry  should  be  assisted  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
Merchants,  Traders  and  others,  liuving  practical  experience  of  ihe  system  of  Manage- 
ment pursued  in  the  collection  of  the  Customs'  Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom.'' 

It  was  further  resolved — • 

"  That  a  Committee  of  the  Merchants  of  London,  with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber, be  appointed,  for  the  promotion  of  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution  and  Management 
of  the  Board  of  Customs,"  whereof 

John  Ingram  Travers,  Esq. ,  was  elected  Chairman  ; 
Robert  Wigram  Crawford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy- Chairman; 
William  John  Hall,  Esq.,  Treasurer  ;  and 
Sidney  Smith,  Secretary. 
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Tlie  various  provincial  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  mercantile 
associations  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  were  addressed  on  the 
subject  of  the  appointment  of  the  Parliamentary  Inquiry,  and  invited  to 
co-operate  with  their  brethren  of  the  Metropolis  in  giving  comprehen- 
siveness and  completeness  to  the  investigation  ;  and  the  Committee 
consider  that  they  cannot  better  give  expression  to  the  spirit  and  views 
with  which  they  entered  upon  their  labours,  than  in  the  words  of  the 
letter  of  a  "  London  Merchant,"  extracted  from  the  Daily  News  of  19th 
April. 

"  A  select  committee  of  the  lower , bouse  is  now  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
stitution and  management  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  with  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records  ;  and  full  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  to  all  classes  of  the  mercan- 
tile community  for  laying  before  the  legislature  all  the  defects  which,  in  iheir  daily 
experience  of  the  revenue  departments  of  government,  tend  to  obstruct  the  operation 
of  the  merchant,  expose  to  vexatious  or  unnecessary  hindrances  in  the  management  of 
his  business,  or  subject  him  to  loss  or  injury,  either  from  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of 
fiscal  rules  or  enactments,  from  irksome  and  tedious  forms  of  procedure,  which,  with- 
out affording  superior  security  to  the  revenue,  interrupt  the  course  of  tiade,  or  from 
the  unsound  principles  on  which  ministerial  patronage  is  dispensed,  and  which  inflict 
upon  commerce,  incompetent,  inexperienced,  and  untrained  fiscal  officers. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  practice  of  the  administration  of  this  department  of  the  revenue 
system  has  been  somewhat  improved  of  recent  years,  and  has,  perhaps,  at  all  times  been 
better  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  principles  of  management  so  radically  ob- 
jectionable as  those  which  its  officers  are  called  upon  to  apply.  It  is,  I  feel  persuaded, 
the  especial  object  of  all  persons  interested  in  this  inquiry,  to  separate  their  objections 
to  the  system  from  any  application  to  tlie  individuals  by  whom  it  is  carried  into  prac- 
tical application  ;  and  to  be  more  desirous  to  direct  attention  to  future  improvement 
than  to  past  defects,  except  in  so  far  as  these  furnish  the  obvious  materials  for  the 
suggestion  of  a  remedy. 

"  As  one  of  the  eight  hundred  London  merchants  who  signed  the  petition  which  pro- 
duced this  investigation,  I  am  anxious  to  disclaim  all  hostdity  of  a  personal  kind  to  the 
officers  of  Customs,  and  to  be  regarded  as  ratiier  seeking  to  assist  and  co-operate  with 
them  in  the  removal  of  evils  which  perhaps  they  themselves  would  not  be  backward 
to  acknowledge. 

"  But  reasoning  from  the  antecedent  history  of  the  origin  and  construction  of  the 
Customs  department,  to  llie  present  objects  it  is  intended  to  subserve,  it  may  be  predi- 
cated even  prior  to  all  inquiry  into  particulars,  that  it  must  be  singularly  uuadaptcd  to 
present  circumstances,  and  the  existing  state  of  the  trade  of  the  country. 

"Founded  in  times  of  very  imperfect  civilization,  and  of  almost  despotic  power,  in 
a  country  whose  prejudices  and  habits  arc  singularly  traditionary  and  tenacious  of 
precedent,  the  Board  of  Customs  has  been  to  some  extent  the  *  chartered  libertine'  of 
old  established  usages  which  have  survived  their  purpose,  but  have  overborne  by  their 
authority  the  good  sense  and  practical  knowledge  which  would  have  changed  these  if 
it  could.  Gradually  adapted  to  a  universal  system  of  privilege,  patent,  protection,  and 
monopoly,  a  dispensation  of  free  trade  seems  of  itself  to  call  for  reconstruction  and  new 
adaptation  of  the  rules,  practice,  and  management  of  the  board  ;  and  the  vast  and  very 
rapid  development  and  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  have  been  accom- 
panied by  no  corresponding  change  in  the  official  fiscal  regulations.  The  steamboat, 
the  railway,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  penny  postage,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
entirely  remodelled  the  whole  methods  of  transacting  mercantile  affairs,  have  not  in- 
duced any  parallel  alteration  in  the  traditional  stereotype  formalities  and  cast  metal 
ceremonials  of  the  Customs.  While  every  institution  of  the  state  has  been  subjected  to 
the  wholesome  influences  of  publicity  and  consequent  responsibility,  that  alone  with 
which  the  industry  of  the  people  daily  comes  in  contact,  is  secret  in  its  operations, 
and  irresponsible  in  its  functions.  The  speeches,  acts,  and  votes  of  the  senate  are 
daily  proclaimed  all  over  the  empire.  Every  tribunal,  its  proceedings,  the  reasons  of 
its  judgments,  are  patent  to  the  community,  reported,  and  criticised.  The  expedition 
of  its  business  is  to  some  extent  iu  the  hands  of  its  suitors — parties  must  be  heard, 
and  must  see  their  judges  face  to  face.     But  the  Board  of  Customs  is  still  a  secret 
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iribunnl.  Its  awards  are  tlespo'.ic  aud  arbitrary,  because  unfettered  by  precedents.  Its 
transactions  are  unreported.  It  assigns  no  reasons  for  its  decisions.  Tlie  evidence  on 
whicli  they  proceed  is  concealed  from  the  merciiant — complication,  delay,  fine,  formali- 
ties, and  board  made  rules,  applied  without  auy  regard,  at  least  without  any  obliga- 
tion to  uniformity  or  principle,  render  trade  uncertain,  unprofitable,  and  hazardous  ; 
and,  that  irresponsibility  may  not  be  left  to  the  security  of  customary  law,  recent  acts 
have  given  to  any  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board,  retrofpectively  and  prospectively, 
the  whole  force  and  immunities  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

"The  law  which  pays  all  exchequer  juries  by  the  crown,  and  deprives  the  suitor, 
either  as  a  plaintiff  or  defendant,  of  his  costs  against  the  government,  while  it  confers 
upon  the  Board  of  Customs  unlimited  means  and  entirely  discretionary  power  to  defend 
or  prosecute  suits  before  that  tribunal,  practically  renders  the  commissioners  indepen- 
dent of,  and  therefore  above,  the  law,  since  no  private  individual  in  the  mere  pursuit  of 
the  profits  of  trade,  will  venture  to  dispute  the  acts  or  decisions  of  those  who  present  to 
him  only  the  alternative  of  submission  to  exaction,  or  resistance  in  the  certain  prospect 
that  even  success  will  terminate  in  his  defraying  costs  in  a  purposely  expensive  court, 
where  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  pounds  are  squandered  upon  a  single  action. 
The  enormous  accumulation  of  actions  raised  against  the  most  eminent  and  respectable 
dock  companies  in  the  kingdom,  and  all  at  the  same  time,  would  crush  even  the  most 
colossal  private  trader,  and  if  brought  in  a  court  of  common  law  by  a  public  officer,  or 
by  a  private  subject,  would  be  summarily  dismissed  with  unmeasured  censure  by  the 
judges,  on  the  well-known  ground  of  oppression  and  cumulatio  actinnum, 

"  In  continental  countries  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
undergo  a  special  training  for  their  functions  ;  are  appointed,  continued,  and  promoted 
by  defined  rules  and  regular  gradation;  are  subjected  to  rigid  education  and  examina- 
tion, aud  are  protected  from  tiie  mere  c;iprices  of  extraneous  patronage.  But  in  this 
country  no  qualifications  of  ofiice  are  defined,  and  no  tests  of  fitness  are  applied.  From 
the  Chairman  down  to  the  humblest  ofliccr,  the  appointm.cnts  are  in  the  Treasury. 
Gentlemen  of  experience  and  ability  must  accept  of  any  colleagues  whom  ministers 
may  place  at  their  Board  ;  and  although  the  commissioners  are  charged  with  the  whole 
management  of  the  gigantic  machinery  of  the  Customs,  they  are  not  even  armed  with 
the  pov/er  of  selecting  the  officers  by  whom  their  plans  are  to  be  carried  out,  or  of 
appointing  the  servants  on  whose  obedience,  fidelity,  and  ability  their  orders  must  de- 
pend for  their  due  execution.  These  servants  are  sent  down  to  them  by  utter  strangers 
to  the  whole  business  they  have  to  transact,  and  fit  or  tried,  ignorant  or  incompetent, 
they  must  make  the  best  of  tbem,  while  it  is  always  open  to  the  Board  to  plead  irre- 
sponsibility for  their  acts,  on  the  ground  of  not  having  been  consulted  in  their  ap- 
pointment. 

"It  is  upon  these  general  grounds  r.iihcr  than  from  any  desire  to  make  up  individual 
cases,  that  the  merchants  of  London  have  demanded  an  enquiry  into  the  rules,  prac- 
tice, and  management  of  the  Board  of  Customs ;  and  in  order  to  justify  their  pro- 
ceedings before  the  parliamentary  special  commission,  which  has  been  granted  at  their 
instance,  they  have  resolved  to  afford  their  mercantile  brethren  the  opportunity  which 
the  inquiry  affords  for  laying  before  the  legislature  any  cases  which  may  tend  to  illus- 
trate those  defects  or  abuses  of  the  existing  system,  which  neither  merely  temporary,  or 
personal  in  their  nature,  nor  eleemosynary  and  evanescent  in  their  results,  may,  by 
their  exposure,  suggest  plans  and  principles  calculated  to  effect  a  permanent  reform  and 
a  substantial  improvement. 

"  It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  observe  that  a  committee  has  been  formed,  which  I  trust 
will  attend  promptly  to  all  communications  which  may  be  adelressed  to  it,  in  the  view 
of  being  laid  before  the  parliamentary  commission,  either  in  the  shape  of  evidence,  or 
mere  suggestion,  and  will  charge  itself  with  the  duty  of  classifying  all  the  information 
which  may  come  before  it,  and  of  preparing  and  arranging  whatever  cases  or  statements 
may  be  considered  material  for  the  investigation  of  parliament.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  they  should  make  provision  for  waiting,  by  competent  persons,  upon  gentlemen 
who  desire  to  have  their  cases  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  committee,  but  have 
not  time  or  facilities  for  arranging  and  digesting  their  statements  in  writing.  Although 
as  one  of  the  subscribers  of  the  petition  I  have  received  the  courtesy  of  a  communication 
from  the  committee,  I  trust  they  will  permit  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  addressing 
themselves  to  the  general  commercial  body,  and  especially  to  merchants  of  the  out- 
ports,  that  all  the  trading  classes  may  have  a  full  opportunity  of  offering  any  evidence 
or  suggestion  calculated  to  furtlier  the  objects  of  the  parliamentary  enquiry  ;  to  the 
end,  that,  furnished  with  the  fullest  materials  for  arriving  at  a  ripely  advised  and 
thorough  judgment  upon  the  whole  subject  they  are  appointed  to  investigate,  the  se- 
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lect  conunitlce  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  enabled  to  frame  such  a  report  as 
will  promptly  lead  to  a  thorough  reform  and  re-construction  of  the  constitution  and 
managemtnt  of  the  Board  of  Customs. 

"1  would  also  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  all  persons  who  have  had  experience  of 
remediable  grievances  in  the  course  of  their  Custom-house  practice,  or  who  are  able 
to  suggest  practicable  and  reasonable  plans  for  the  reform  ,  simplification,  and  improve- 
ment  of  the  existing  system,  should,  without  delay,  open  a  communication  with  the  com- 
mittee of  merchants  who  have  charged  themselves  with  arranging  evidence  or  digesting 
proposals  of  useful  amelioration  to  be  submitted  to  the  select  parliamentary  com- 
mission. 

"  It  may  be  useful  to  announce  that  a  pledge  has  been  exacted  from  government  and 
the  Board  of  Customs,  that  no  person  examined  before  the  select  committee  shall  suffer 
consequences  of  any  kind  from  the  evidence  he  may  give  ;  so  that  either  custom- 
house officers,  lightermen,  custom-house  agents,  brokers,  or  others,  may  without  any 
fear  of  results,  offer  any  information  to  the  committee  tending  to  elucidate  past  abuses, 
or  to  suggest  useful  changes  in  the  system.'' 

A  period  of  exactly  five  months  has  elasped  since  the  presentation  of 
the  Petition  of  the  constituents  of  this  Committee  of  merchants.  In  that 
time  they  have  held  fifty-two  meetings,  being  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  per 
month,  or  rather  more  than  three  sittings  per  week.  They  have,  by 
means  of  many  thousand  letters,  opened  communications  with  every  im- 
portant commercial  establishment  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with 
several  foreign  mercantile  institutions.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  elabo- 
rate leading  articles,  from  the  principal  newspapers  of  the  country,  have, 
during  the  currency  of  their  commission,  been  forwarded  to  them  on  the 
subject  of  their  labours  ;  besides  many  others,  of  which  they  have  re- 
ceived accounts ;  and  they  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the 
press  their  sincere  acknowledgments  for  the  steady  and  most  efficient 
support  which  their  cause  has  received  from  the  leading  metropolitan 
and  provincial  journals. 

Of  the  reports  of  this  committee  twelve  numbers  have  now  appeared, 
and  fifty  thousand  copies  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  leading  firms  of 
the  metropolis,  to  all  the  chief  commercial  institutions  of  the  provinces, 
to  the  clubs,  news-rooms,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  public 
bodies  and  places  of  resort.  A  large  demand  for  them  has  sprung  up 
among  the  officers  of  the  Customs  and  Dock  Companies,  and  copies 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Customs,  to  the  Trea- 
sury, and  to  the  members  for  the  City  of  London.  Out  of  a  copious 
mass  of  correspondence,  memorials,  and  other  documents,  the  officers  of 
this  committee,  under  their  superintendance,  have  digested,  arranged, 
and  published  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  useful  and  instructive  cases, 
all  duly  authenticated,  and  perfectly  available  for  the  purposes  of  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  From  these 
they  have  selected  for  insertion,  in  the  following  pages,  the  more  saUent, 
edifying,  and  important.  They  contemplate  the  publication  of  a  second 
part  at  the  close  of  the  twenty-fourth  number  of  their  reports,  for  which 
they  are  in  the  course  of  accumulating  materials,  under  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  enable  them  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the 
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House  of  Commona,  at  the  opening  of  next  session  of  Parliament,  a  com- 
plete, and  as  they  believe,  a  most  comprehensive  and  instructive 
volume. 

The  Committee  feel  here  called  upon,  as  a  bare  act  of  justice,  to  state 
that  the  Select  Committee,  on  the  Constitution  and  Management  of  the 
Board  of  Customs,  has  their  entire  confidence,  and  that,  it  is  believed,  of 
the  general  body  of  the  trading  public.  How  honestly  that  confidence 
has  been  earned  will  appear  from  an  analysis  of  their  labours,  which  this 
Committee  have  it  in  contemplation  to  prepare  for  the  press.  Mean- 
while they  believe  the  following  synopsis  of  their  transactions  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  commercial  classes,  and  to  satisfy  them  of  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  searching  astuteness  of  those  gentlemen  under 
whose  auspices  the  inquiry  has  been  conducted.  The  share  which  each 
member  of  the  Committee  has  contributed  to  the  production  of  the  whole 
result,  will  best  appear  when  a  digest  of  their  transactions  has  been  com- 
pleted— but  it  cannot  be  considered  invidious  that  this  Committee  should 
gratify  their  own  feelings  by  particularising  the  untiring  assiduity,  great 
practical  knowledge,  and  singular  acuteness  which  Mr.  T.  A.  Mitchell 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  import- 
ant and  vital  subject  of  which  he  has  undertaken  the  investigation. 

April  8. — Committee  met — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 14  members 

present.  Pages 

Witness  examined.  Sir  T.  Freemantle.     378  questions  .     55 

April  11. — Committee    met — ^Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman — 13  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined.  Sir  T.  Freemantle,  264  questions     .  .     45 

April   14 — -Committee   met — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 10  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined.  Sir  T.  Freemantle,  320  questions     .  .     49 

Ordered,  that  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  minutes  of 
evidence,  fi'om  time  to  time. 

First  Report. — Have  examined  a  witness  whose  evidence 
they  have  agreed  to  report  to  the  House. 

PAPERS. 

Appendix  1 . — An  account  of  the  gross  and  net  receipt  of  the  Cus- 
toms' revenue  for  the  last  ten  years,  with  a  specification  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  difference  is  applied     ...       4 

Ditto  2, — An  account  of  the  Customs'  sale  on  16th,  17th,  20th, 

21st,  and  22nd  January,  1851,  No.  115  .  .  .'       2 

Ditto  3. — A  return  of  the  names  of  the  commissioners  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Customs,  with  the  age  at  which  each  was  appointed 
to  the  said  office,  and  also  his  present  age,  the  occupation, 
calling,  or  office  (if  any)  which  each  filled  previously  to 
being  so  appointed         .  .  .  .  .         .  .2 
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Brought  forward     .  .157 

Appendix  4. — A  return  of  the  number  of  Loudon  petitions  re- 
ceived in  each  day  of  the  month  of  March,  1850,  showing 
the  number  of  days  which  elapsed  before  the  petitions  were 
finally  decided  upon.  No.  of  petitions,  1264.  Ditto  for 
March  1851,  1198.     .  ...       4 

Dittos. — Copy  of  a  letter  from  S.   R.  Lushington,  Esq.,   llth 

August,  1814  .  .  .  .  .2 

Ditto  6. — "  Rate  per  cent,  at  which  the  Customs'  gross  revenue 

was  collected  in  the  undermentioned  years."       .  .       l 

April  29. — Committee  met, — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 8  mem- 
bers present. 
"Witness   examined,    Charles   Boyd,    Surveyor- General,   310 
questions  .  .  .  .  .35 

May  2. — Committee  met — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman,  and  12  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined — F.  G.  Gardner,  Assistant  Secretary,  77 

questions  .  .  .  .  .7 

Ditto,  Charles  Boyd,  second  examination.  121  questions         .      13 
May  5. — Committee  met, — Mr.  Mitchell,    Chaii-man, — 9   mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined,  Charles  Boyd,  third  examination,  27  ques- 
tions .  .  .  .  .3 
Ditto,  G.  R.  Dawson,  280  questions      .                  .  .37 
May  9. — Committee  met, — Mr.  Mitchell,   Chairman, — 11   mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined,  William  Foot,  Chief  Clerk,  Petition  Office, 

108  questions    .                  .                  .                   .                  .8 
Ditto,  Charles  Boyd,  fourth  examination,  9  questions               .        2 
Ditto,  F.  G.  Gardner,  second  examination,  26  questions          .       3 
Ditto,  J.  H.  Rolls,  Landing  Surveyor,  236  questions                .     19 
May  12. — Committee  met — Mr.   Mitchell,  Chairman, — 13  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined,  J.  H.  Rolls,  second  examination,  155  ques- 
tions                  .                   .                  .                  .                  .12 
Ditto,  John  Braysher,  collector,  London,  159  questions           .      17 
May  16. — Committee  met, — Mr.  Jlitchell,  Chairman, — 14  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness    examined,   John  Cattlcy,  merchant,  London,   247 
questions           .                 .                 .                  .                  .25 
May  19. — Committee  met. — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 12  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined,  John  Cattley,  second  examination,   372 
questions            .                  .                  .                  .                  .42 
May  23. — Committee  met, — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 12  mem- 
bers presejit.  
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Witness  examined,  John  Cattley,  third  examination,  221  ques- 
tions .  •  •  •  .23 
Ditto,  J.   D.  Powles,  Secretary  of  London  Dock  Company, 
156  questions                      .                  .                   .                   .20 
May   26. — Committee  met, — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 14  mem- 
bers present. 
Witnesses  examined, — John  Cattley  and  J.  D.  Powles,  foui'th 
and  second  examination,  1 64  questions                 .  .     35 
May  30. — Committee  met, — Mr.    Mitchell,  Chairman,— -12   mem- 
bers present. 
W^itnesses  examined,  Thomas  Tooke,     chairman.  Sir  J.  Hall, 
secretary  of  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  158  questions  .     59 
June  2. — Committee  met, — Mr.   Mitchell,  Chairman, — 11   mem- 
bers present. 
Witnesses  examined,  T.  Tooke,  Sir  John  Hall,  second  exami- 
nation, 230  questions          .                   .                  .  .29 
June  6. — Committee  met, — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 14  members 
present. 
W^itness    examined,    Sir  T.   Freemantle,    third   examination, 
227  questions    .                   .                  .                   .  .35 
June  13. — Committee  met, — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 13  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined.   Sir  T.  Freemantle,  fourth  examination, 
267  questions    .                  .                  .                   .                   .45 
June   16. — Committee  met, — Mr.  Mitchell,  Cliairman, — 12  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined.    Sir    T.    Freemantle,   fifth    examination, 
275  questions   .                   .                   .                  .  .43 
June  20. — Committee  met, — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 13  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined.    Sir   T.    Freemantle,  sixth  examination, 
221  questions    .                  .                  .                  .                  .43 
June  23. — Committee  met, — Mr.  Mitchell,   Chairman, — 11  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined.  Sir  T.   Freemantle,  seventh  examination, 
191  questions    .                  .                  .                  .  .30 
June    27. — Committee  met, — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 12  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined,  Sir  T.  Freemantle,  eighth   examination, 
186  questions    .                  .                  .                  .                  .42 
June   30. — Committee   met, — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 9  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined,  F.  J.  Hamel,   Solicitor  of  Customs,  171 
questions           .                  .                  .                 .                  .32 
July  4. — Committee  met, — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, —  1 1  members 
present. 
Witness   examined,  F.  J.  Hamel,  second   examination,  266 
questions           .                   .                  .                  .                   .47 
July   7,    1851. — Committee  met,— Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman— 11 

members  present.  • 
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Witness  examined,  F.  J.  Harael,  3rd  examination,  1 84  ques- 
tions .  •  •  .  -41 
July  1 1 . — Committee  met — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 1 2  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined,  John  Cockshott,  24  questions  .  .       2 
Ditto,  F.  J.  Hamel,  4th  examination,  145  questions                 .     29 
July  14. — Committee  met — Mr.   Mitchell,   Chairman, — 10  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined,  F.  J    Hamel,  5th  examination,  17  ques- 
tions                 .                 .                  .                  .                 .2 
Ditto,  W.    C.    Humphreys,   Solicitor,   London,    296   ques- 
tions                 .                  .                 .                 .                 .29 
Ditto,  Thomas  Chandler,  Superintendent,  London  Docks,  69 
questions            .                 .                  .                 .  .15 
July  18. — Committee  met — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 12  mem- 
bers present. 
Witness  examined,  W.  C.  Humphreys,  2nd  examination,  94 

questions  .  .  .  .  .35 

Ditto,  W.  Hallowes,  Solicitor,  London,  113  questions  .11 

July  21. — Committee  met — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 9  members 
present. 
Witness  examined,  Thomas  Chandler,  2nd  examination,  305 
questions  .  .  '    .  .  .45 

July  25. — Committee  met — Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman, — 10  mem- 
present. 
Witness   examined,  Thomas   Chandler,    3rd  examination,  4 

questions  .  .  .  .  .2 

Ditto,  W.  C.  Greaves,  Supt.  St.  Katharine  Docks,  513  ques- 
tions .  .  .  .49 
July  29, — Second  Report,  for  which  see  conclusion  of  Introduction. 

PAPERS. 

Appendix  7,  April  19. — Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms Inquiry,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury         .  .     95 

Ditto  8,  May  1. — A  Return  for  the  last  three  years  to  the  present 
time,  showing  the  applications  which  have  been  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  by  merchants  and  others,  in 
specific  cases,  to  be  allowed  credit  for  pricking  notes  in 
respect  to  the  articles,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  &c.  .        1 

Ditto  9,  May  1. — Statements  showing  the  number  of  mercantile 
applications  received  on  each  day,  in  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March,  1851,  and  the  number  of 
days  which  elapsed  before  the  applications  were  finally  de- 
cided on  .  .  .  .  .7 

Ditto  10,  May  1. — An  account  of  payments  out  of  the  Customs 
Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  its  progress  to  the 
Exchequer  other  than  charges  of  collection  on  each  of  the 
last  10  years  (1841  to  1850)  .  .  .5 
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Appendix  1 1 ,  May  5 . — Statement  showing  in  detail  all  compensation 
allowances  paid  out  of  the  Customs'  Revenue,  under  Acts 
3  Geo.  iv,  c.  113,  and  4  &  5  Wm.  iv,  c.  24,  for  offices 
abolished,  reduced  or  consolidated  for  each  of  the  ten  years, 
between  the  6  Jan.,  1842,  and  5  Jan.,  1851      .  .4 

Ditto  12,  May  5.  —  A   hst    of   the    revenue   laws    affecting   the 

Customs  .  .  .  .  .2 

Ditto  13,  May  3.  —Customs'  hours  of  attendance  .  .       2 

Ditto  14,  May  6. — A  Statement  showing  the  number  of  persons 
employed  by  the  Customs  in  each  class  in  London  and  the 
outports  ;  and  the  amount  of  salary  paid  to  each  class  on 
5  Jan.,  1842,  and  5  Jan.,  1851,  respectively      .  .     44 

Ditto  15,  May  7,  1851. — A  statement  of  the  number  of  inward 
and  outward  entries  passed  in  the  port  of  London  during 
the  following  years,  ending  5  Jan.  1851, 

Beginning  Jan.  1833.  Ending  Jan.  1851. 

Inwards.  Outwards.  Inwards.  Outwards, 

188.559  49,424  555,033  109,574  1 

Ditto  16,  May  8. — An  account  of  the  number  of  vessels  which 
arrived  in  this  port  from  foreign  parts  on  each  of  the  last 
ten  years,  showing  the  numbers  which  were  fully  boarded, 
and  singly  boarded ;  and  also  the  numbers  which,  owing  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  establishment  passed  up  from 
Gravesend  to  London  without  officers  .  .        1 

Beginning  1841.  Ending  18.50. 

Total  6950.  Total  9969. 

Ditto  17,  May  8. — Numbeir   of  petitions,  &c.,  in  the  month  of 

March,  1851     .  .  .  .  .3 

Ditto  18,  May  12. — A  return  of  the  amount  claimed  by  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  for  the  payment 
of  persons  employed  by  them  in  stock-taking,  &c.,  and  sent 
in  to  the  Board  of  Customs  .  .  .1 

London  Docks.  St.  Katharine  Docks. 

Amount  £1510     6     9  £1318     0     7 

Ditto  19,  May  12. — A  return  of  all  orders  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Customs  to  the  Collector,  Comptroller  and  Inspector- 
General  at  Liverpool,  and  now  in  force,  under  which  they 
afford  relief  in  cases  of  seizures,  detention,  amendment  of 
entries  and  reports,  &c       .  .  .  .11 

Ditto  20,  May  13. — Mode  of  passing  inward  entries  prior  to,  and 

after  the  6  May,  1851,  with  forms        .  .  .5 

Ditto  21,  May  22. — An  account  of  overtaker's  surplus  packages 
and  sweepings  carried  to  merchant's  accounts  by  the  Lon- 
don Dock  Company,  in  the  year  1849,  not  included  in  the 
manifest,  report,  entry,  or  bill  of  lading  .  .18 
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Appendix  22,  May  30. — List  of  offences  committed  by  the  com- 
pany's servants  in  the  yeai's  1849  and  1850  .  .     4 
Ditto  23,  June  4. — A  return  from  the  Ports  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Dover,    Southampton,    and   Folkstone,  of  the  number  of 
memorials  presented  by  the  importers  or  their  agents  to  the 
Board  of  Customs,  from   1  Jan.,  1846,   to  31  Dec.  1850, 
praying   to  be  allowed   to  amend  their   entries,   and  the 
amount  of  fines  paid  for  the  indulgence,  and  to  what  use 
the  said  fines  have  been  appropriated                   .                 .       1 
Ditto  24,  June  4. — A  statement  showing  the  names  of  all  persons 
who  now  are  or  have  been  at  any  time  for  the  last  five 
years  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
tomSj  and  who  had  been  the  servants  of  the  London  or 
the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,   the  dates  when  their 
employment  commenced,  the  amount  of  wages  received  in 
each  week,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  same  (whether 
as  wages,  gratuities  or  sustenance  money)  to  the  present 
time ;  the  dates  when  the  said  persons  were  employed  by 
the  said  Commissioners,  and  by  whose  authority  they  were 
originally  engaged  ;  and  if  any  of  them,  who  had  been  dis- 
charged or  employed  by  the  Dock  Companies,  had  been 
recommended  by  the  said  Commissioners  to  the  Treasury 
from  appointments  in  the  Customs     .                  .                  .1 
Ditto  25,  June  4. — A  return  of  the  number  of  extra  Custom-house 
officers  (stating  their  usual  rank)  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  stock  at  the  London  Docks,  and  the  number  of 
oflicers  from  the  outports  employed  in  the  recent  stock- 
taking at  the  said  docks      .                  .                  ,  I 
Ditto  26,  June  6. — A  return  in  a  tabular  form  of  the  articles  subject 
to  duty  ad  valorem,  showing  the  amount  received  on  each 
article  in  the  Port  of  London  for  the  year  1850,  and  the 
number   of    detentions   for   undervalue   of  the   respective 
articles  during  the  same  period           .                  .                  .8 
Ditto  27,  June  16. — Particulars  of  offences  committed  in  the  Lon- 
don Docks  fi-om  the  1  Jan.,  to  9  June,  1851       .                  .5 
Ditto  28,  June  19. — A  return  of  all  seizures  or  stoppages  of  duty- 
free goods,  for  alleged  under  or  over  valuation  in  the  five 
years  ending  5  Jan.  1 85 1 ,  giving  for  each  case  the  descrip- 
tion and  quantity  of  goods,  the  value  at  which  entered  and 
that  ultimately  agreed  to ;  the  number  of  days  the  goods 
were  under  stoppage,  and  the  conditions,  if  any,  of  release  .        3 
Ditto  29,  June  20. — A  return  of  all  descriptions  of  goods  subjected 
to  ad  valorem  duty  in  the  Port  of   London,  which,  since  the 
29  Sept.,  1845,  have  been  detained  by  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Customs  for  supposed  undervalue  for  duties  pay- 
able ;  specifying  the  amount  they  were  entered   at,  what 
.  paid  to  the  importers,  what  they  were  sold  for,  how  often 
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put  up  for  sale,  expenses  attending  the  sale,  the  profit  and 
loss  to  the  revenue,  and  the  gratuities  paid  to  the  officers 
on  each  detention  .  .  .  .83 

Appendix  30,  June  27. — A  return  of  sums  received  by  officers  of  the 
Customs  as  their  share  of  seizures,  fines,  or  satisfactions  in 
the  five  years  ending  the  5  Jan.,  1851,  distinguishing  each 
year,  and  the  number  of  officers  among  whom  the  money 
was  distributed  .  .  .  .1 

Ditto  31  I.,  July  5. — Paper  delivered   in  by  the  Right  Hon.   Sir 

Thos.  F.  Freemantle,  Bart.,  16  June,  1851         .  .201 

Ditto  321.,  July  7. — A  return  of  all  actions  at  the  suit  of,  or 
against,  the  Crown  or  its  officers  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer for  the  last  twenty  years,  including  suits  not  only 
carried  to  an  issue,  but  also  those  merely  entered,  with  the 
date  of  each,  and  the  name  of  the  solicitor  acting  for  the 
Board  at  the  time  of  the  suit,  specifying  also  by  or  against, 
whom  brought,  and  the  number  brought  by  the  Crown  at 
one  time  against  the  same  parties  ;  specifying,  further, 
what  were  successful,  what  were  compromised,  withdrawn, 
or  unsuccessful,  what  were  the  costs  of  each  to  the  Crown, 
and  what  costs  were  paid  to  the  Crown  by  the  parties  by 
or  against  whom  they  were  brought   .  .  .133 

Ditto  33,  July  9. — A  return  of  the  expenses  paid  by  the  solicitor 
for  the  prosecution,  m  the  case  of  the  London  Dock  Com- 
pany, including  witnesses,  fees  to  counsel,  and  all  incidental 
charges,  and  the  same  as  to  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company      2 

Ditto  34,  July  10. — Exti-acts  from  newspapers  .  .     35 

Ditto  35,  July  10. — Reply  to  the  Report  of  Mr.  Humphreys   on 

No.  1  warehouse  .  .  .  .19 

Ditto  36,  July  17. — Reports  on  search  at  St.  Katharine  Docks      .     33 

Ditto  37,  July  18. — In  the  Exchequer:    the  Attorney- General  v. 

the  London  Dock  Company — Solicitor's  correspondence     .     1 6 

Ditto  38,  July  25. —  Correspondence,  Solicitors,   &c.,    as   to    St. 

Katharine  Dock  Cases        .  .  .  .32 

Total  number  of  pages         .  199S 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

The  Committee  met  28  times  and  sat  112  hours,  during 
which  they  examined  15  witnesses,  to  whom  they 
put  7613  questions;  and  the  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings occupy         .  .  ,  .1120 

And  they  have  called  for  papers  which  consist  of  38  appen- 
dices, amoxmting  further  to         .  .  .788 


1908 


Although  five  constituted  a  quorum,  the  attendance  amounted  on  an 
average  to  nearly  twelve  each  meeting,which  is  a  number  unusually  large. 
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In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  desire  to  solicit  the  reader  to 
recur  to  the  petition  of  the  hankers,  merchants,  and  others,  which  fonns 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  present  enquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberately 
examining  its  tenor,  and  the  signatures  attached  to  it.  On  referring  to 
the  former  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  entirely  divested  oi  any  foregone 
conclusion  in  the  shape  of  a  spirit  of  personality,  and  confines  its  com- 
plaints solely  to  the  system  of  fiscal  constitution  and  management,  and 
carefully  abstains  from  reflections  on  individuals. 

An  inspection  of  the  signatures  attached  to  this  petition  will  convince 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  port  and  trade  of  London  that  the 
movement  has  not  originated  in  any  restless  captiousness  of  agitation,  but 
that,  embracing  nearly  all  the  largest  houses  in  the  metropolis  connected 
with  foreign  or  colonial  trade,  and  the  names  of  gentlemen  not  more 
distinguished  for  the  extent  of  their  transactions  than  for  the  consci- 
entious sobriety  of  their  judgment,  and  the  scrupulous  care  with  which 
they  weigh  their  statements,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  the  de- 
liberate convictions  of  the  great  body  of  the  mercantile  classes. 

From  these  signatures  may  also  be  safely  drawn  another  inference. 
Such  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  names  to  any  document 
without  a  settled  purpose  to  follow  out  to  a  conclusion,  thehne  of  action 
to  which  it  pledges  them.  It  may,  without  hesitation,  be  concluded 
that  they  are  thoroughly  in  earnest — and  that  an  undertaking  upon 
which  the  merchants  of  London,  as  a  body,  have  distinctly  made  up 
their  minds,  is  not  likely  to  fail  for  want  of  the  influence,  the  perseve- 
rance, and  the  pecuniary  means  which  are  requisite  to  insure  success. 
The  traders  of  the  metropolis  of  commerce  having  set  their  hands  to 
this  work  will  not  look  back,  imtil  the  field  has  been  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  the  harvest  that  is  to  come  afterwards. 

It  may  occur  to  many  that  the  reports  of  the  Select  Committee  pre- 
sent the  voluminous  features  for  which  blue  books  are  proverbial.  It 
jtnust  not  on  that  account  be  concluded  that  they  are  not  also  luminous. 
On  the  contrary  the  Committee  can  scarcely  lay  their  fingers  upon  a 
redundancy  or  a  superfluity.  The  whole  consists  of  really  useful  and 
instructive  matter,  calculated  to  lay  the  basis  of  great  and  beneficial 
reforms. 

In  laying  the  evidence  before  the  house,  the  Committee  accompanied 
it  with  the  following  unanimous  decision, — 

"  The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Constitution  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  to  whom  several  petitions,  complaining  of  the 
Board,  were  referred,  and  who  were  empowered  to  report  the  evidence  taken  before 
them,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  House,  have  agreed  to  report  to  the  House  the  fur- 
ther Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  to  recommend  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed 
early  next  Setsion  with  the  view  of  continuing  an  inquiry  which  the  late  period 
q/"  iti  appointment,  and  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject,  have  not 
allowed  time  to  terminate  this  year." 
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When  we  say  that  this  Report  expresses  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  our  readers  will  understand  how  strong  must  have  been 
the  case  made  out  against  the  Board  of  Customs,  which  has  induced 
even  Sir  George  Clerk,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Lewis,  Sir  J.  Y.  Buller, 
and  Mr.  Goulburn  to  assent  to  the  virtual  demand  for  further  elaborate 
enquiry.  We  congratulate  the  Commercial  public  on  a  result  which 
irrevocably  pledges  the  House  of  Commons,  and  interposes  the  volun- 
tary guarantee  of  the  Committee,  to  a  thorough  exhaustion  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


Offices  of  Committek  fou  Refoem  of  the 
Board  of  Customs, 

4,  Charlotte  Row,  Aug.  18, 1851. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PREFATORY  TO  THE  SERIES  OF  CASES, 

ILLUSTRATIVE   OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  CUSTOMS 


Thk  public  annou'ncement  of  the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  London 
Merchants  for  the  promotion  of  inquiry  into  the  constitution  and  man- 
agement of  the  Board  of  Customs  was  the  signal  for  communications  to 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  embracing  statements  by 
individual  merchants,  and  memorials  from  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
other  public  bodies.  Some  of  these  were  anonymous,  to  which  the 
Committee  decline'd  to  pay  any  attention.  Others  were  not  properly 
authenticated,  or  contained  reflections  rather  upon'  th'e  commercial 
policy  or  the  tariff  of  the  country,  for  which  the  executors  of  our  fiscal 
system  could  not  be  considered  responsible,  than  strictures  on  the  mode 
in  which  that  system  was  practically  applied.  These  also  the  Com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  it  was  not  desirable,  or  was  beyond  the  terms  of 
their  commission,  to  deal  with,  and  therefore  they  set  them  aside.  Others, 
..though  expository  of  grievances,  they  regarded  as  rather  incident  to  all, 
the  most  as  well  as  least,  perfect  methods  of  Customs  management,  being 
chiefly  illustrative  of  the  eccentricity  or  caprice  of  individual  officers  to 
which  the  best  ordered  services  are  liable,  than  to  the  particular  course 
of  mechanism  adopted  under  the  existing  dispensation. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  strictly  confined  their  attention  and  reports 
to  representations  which  substaatially  were  expository  of  not  only  prac- 
tical but  remediable  fiscal  abuses  ;  which  strictly  bore  upon  the  constitu- 
tion and  management  of  this  Board  of  Customs  as  these  actually  stand ; 
and  above  and  before  all,  which  were  fully  authenticated  by  written 
documents,  under  the  signature  of  known,  respectable,  and  trustworthy 
parties. 

The  following  collection  does  not  embrace  all  the  cases  which  have 
appeared  in  the  reports  of  the  Committee.  Those  only  which  presented 
features  of  especial  interest  and  instruction  have  been  selected  from  the 
whole,  and  classified  as  perfectly  as  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the 
materials  rendered  practicable.  Although  on  the  appointment  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  distinct  pledge"  was  ex- 
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acted  by  its  members  and  given  by  the  government,  that  for  any  assist- 
ance or  information  which  either  officers  of  the  Customs  or  private  indi- 
viduals should  supply  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  inquiry,  they  should  in 
no  shape  be  affected  by  the  Board  of  Customs,  it  is  certain  that  great  distrust 
is  entertained  of  that  pledge,  and  that  much  useful  evidence  and  aid  are 
withheld,  in  consequence  of  the  fears  entertained  by  those  who  could 
furnish  both,  from  a  conviction  that  unpleasant  results  would  be  visited 
upon  the  parties.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  evidence  already  taken  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee,  will  indeed  show  that  some  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing is  feebly  concealed  by  members  olthe  Board  at  some  portions  of  the 
testimony  adduced  by  their  subordinate  officers ;  and  the  Committee 
cannot  entirely  divest  themselves  of  the  impression  that  symptoms  ap- 
pear in  the  second  examination  of  some  of  these  officers,  of  the  influence 
of  the  opinion  expressed  by  their  superiors  of , the  tenor  of  their  first 
evidence.  The  Committee,  therefore,  would  desire  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  series  of  cases  which  follow  by  no  means  represents 
the  entire  spirit  of  the  testimony  which  may  ultimately  be  available  ;  and 
that  it  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  an  introduction  to  the  consideration 
of  a  large  and  complicated  subject. 

It  has  been  found  somewhat  difficult,  in  laying  these  statements  be- 
fore the  public,  at  all  times  to  confine  details  of  finical  officiousness,  ad- 
ministrative incompetency,  unnecessary  sacrifices  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  to  superfluous  fiscal  forms,  and  capricious  oppression,  within  the 
sober  bounds  of  mere  naked  narrative.  The  following  letter  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  which  is  quite  as 
applicable  to  the  pi'esent  system  of  management  as  to  that  which  imme- 
diately gave  rise  to  it,  will  however  satisfy  the  candid,  that  the  Govern- 
ment itself  has  been  compelled  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
equally  forcible,  and  with  results  hitherto  equally  abortive,  with  that 

which  the  Committee  have  felt  constrained  to  publish. 

• 

"  I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  to  inform  you,  that  they  have  recently  had  under  their  consi- 
deration representations  from  various  merchants,  complaining  of  unjust 
seizures  and  vexatious  detentions  by  the  officers  of  your  department. 

"  In  some  of  these  cases,  my  lords  have  observed  that  the  precise 
letter  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  framed  many  years  ago,  in  time  of 
peace  and  of  more  circumscribed  commerce,  have  been  rigorously 
applied  amidst  all  the  difficulties  incident  to  war,  and  against  the  mani- 
fest spirit  of  the  Acts  tliemselves,  the  penalties  of  which  were  directed 
for  the  punishment  of  fraud  or  culpablb  neoligrnce,  and  not  for 

ACCIDENTAL    OR    TRIVIAL  OMISSIONS. 

' '  To  four  cases,  which  will  serve  as  examples  of  many  others,  I  am 
commanded  to  draw  your  special  attention. 
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"  The  first  is  the  seizure  of  20  hhds.  sugar,  entered  with  the  mark  n.  s. 
instead  of  r.s.  .*.  :  the  hogsheads  were  seized  by  the  officers  of  your 
department  at  Bristol,  merely  for  the  omission  of  the  small  intervening 
mark  .  • . ;  and  a  satisfaction  has  been  demanded  for  the  restoration  of 
each  cask,  of  one  guinea. 

"  It  is  quite  manifest  from  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  that 
no  fraud  could  have  been  intended.  To  grant  a  satisfaction  therefore  to 
the  seizing  officer,  could  tend  only  to  encourage  similar  seizures  for  trifling 
irregularities;  and  therefore  my  Lords  cannot  sanction  the  payment 
to  the  seizing  officer  of  any  satisfaction  whatever,  but  direct  the 
immediate  restoration  of  the  goods.  Another  seizure  at  the  port  of 
Bristol,  which  has  particularly  attracted  their  Lordships'  observation,  is 
that  of  two  hhds.  sugar  imported  in  the  ship  '  Ruth,'  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  seized  by  the  officer,  as  he  declared,  for  being  an  excess 
upon  the  report  of  the  cargo,  against  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the 
owner,  who  contended  that  the  cargo  entirely  corresponded  with  the 
report.  After  nearly  four  months'  detention,  and  various  reports  and 
correspondence,  the  owners  were  enabled,  from  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  no  part  of  the  cargo  having  been  sold  until  the  whole  was 
delivered,  to  prove  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  the  seizure  ; 
and  the  very  irregularity  which  was  the  pretence  for  the  seizure,  was 
traced  to  the  officer  himself. 

"  A  third  case  at  the  port  of  Bristol  is  that  of  the  sugar  imported  in 
the  '  Anna  Maria,'  a  part  of  which  has  been  seized  because  the  marks 
do  not  entirely  correspond  with  the  report ;  but  as  the  whole  contents 
of  the  cargo  as  reported  and  delivered  agi'ee,  there  is  no  ground  to 
suspect  any  fraud,  and  the  irregularity  is  not  of  an  extent  to  call  for  any 
penalty.  My  Lords,  therefore  desire  that  the  sugars  may  be  forthwith 
restored,  without  any  satisfaction  whatever. 

"  A  fourth  case  now  before  their  lordships,  is  that  of  the  *  Perseve^ 
ranee,'  in  the  port  of  London,  which  vessel  and  her  cargo  have  been 
seized  under  circumstances  so  extraordinary  as  to  demand  their  lord- 
ships' immediate  interposition. 

"  It  appears  that  this  ship  brought  some  cases  of  sugar  from 
Gibraltar,  and  under  the  existing  laws  was  not  liable  to  seizure,  but  the 
owners  were  at  liberty  to  send  the  vessel  and  cargo  again  from  this 
country.  They  applied,  however,  to  their  lordships  for  leave  to  land 
and  warehouse  the  cargo ;  and  whilst  this  application  was  under  consi- 
deration, your  officers,  construing  such  application  into  an  intention  to 
land  the  goods  for  warehousing,  seized  the  vessel  and  cargo.  The 
application  to  their  lordships  for  permission  to  warehouse  being  refused, 
the  memorialist  then  applied  for  an  order  to  tranship  the  cargo  into 
another  vessel  for  Gibraltar,  '  the  petitioner  being  subject  to  heavy 
demurrage  for  detaining  the  vessel.'    To  this  request  their  lordships 
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were  pleased  to  accede,  and  your  Board  were  apprised  thereof  on  the 
6th  ultimo,  and  desired  to  give  immediate  directions  for  that  purpose- 

"The  vessel  'Perseverance'  and  her  cargo  having,  however,  been 
seized  by  your  officers  as  above  stated,  you  have  requested  their  Lord- 
ships' directions,  submitting,  '  that  should  their  lordships  be  pleased  to 
order  the  delivery  of  the  goods  and  vessel,  the  seizing  officer  might, 
according  to  the  practice,  be  entitled  to  a  satisfaction  ;  but  you  beg  to 
submit  how  far  their  lordships,  under  the  circumstances,  may  think  he 
has  any  claim  to  the  same.' 

"  According  to  the  views  which  my  Lords  at  present  take  of  this 
ease,  the  original  seizure  appears  to  have  been  most  unjust,  and  any 
practice  which  would  entitle  the  officers  to  satisfaction  cannot  be  too 
much  censured  or  too  soon  abolished. 

i'  **  In  cases  like  this  my  Lords  expect,  from  the  discriminating  judg- 
rtlSnt  of  your  Board,  the  prompt  and  vigorous  execution  of  the  powers 
vested  in  you  by  law ;  and  you  may  confidently  rely,  without  the  delay 
of  previous  reference  to  their  lordships,  which  is  in  itself  a  heavy 
punishment  to  the  merchant,  upon  their  lordships'  full  support  in  what- 
ever measure  may  be  necessary  for  the  punishment  of  oppressive  or  contu- 
macious officers.  This  my  Lords  feel  to  be  due  to  the  interest  of  the 
fair  merchant  and  to  the  character  of  the  Government,  both  of  which 
are  affected  by  such  transactions  as  those  adverted  to  in  this  letter. 

"  Already  my  Lords  have  instructed  you  to  enjoin  your  officers  to 
refrain  from  acting  upon  any  new  constructions  of  law  contrary  to  the 
past  practice,  and  to  refer  all  such  doubts  in  the  first  instance  to  your 
Board  ;  and  in  cases  of  great  importance  or  difficulty,  you  will  apply  for 
their  lordships*  determination.    As  the  penalties  contained  in  thb 

VikBIOCS  LAWS  OP  THE  CuSTOMS  WBRE  INTENDED  FOR  THE  PUNISHMENT 
OF  FRAUD,  AND  NOT  OF  ACCIDENT  OR    TRIVIAL    OMISSIONS,  THE   OFFICERS 

OP  THE  Customs  must  cease  to  consider  such  mistakes  as  sources 
OP  advantage  to  themselves,  for  my  Lords  are  determined  hereafter 
to  mark  with  their  decided  displeasure  every  detention  that  shall  appear 
to  have  been  made  upon  such  vexatious  pretensions. 

"  In  order  to  remove  every  doubt  of  their  lordships*  intention  upon 
this  subject,  I  have  it  in  command  to  desire,  that  if  upon  the  delivery  of 
cargoes  of  vessels  it  shall  appear  that  any  packages  which  may  be  erro- 
neously marked  do  in  substance  and  contents  correspond  tvitk  the  report 
and  the  manifest,  neither  such  goods  or  vessels  shall  be  deemed  liable  to 
seizure  on  account  of  such  error."  ^^  b^doi-y:'-     li?  ^egnj^ 

'"The  Legislature  has  enacted  certain  laws,  declaring  that  various  duties 
shall  be  levied  upon  the  imports  into  this  kingdom,  for  the  public  ser- 
vice.    As  a  general  rule.  Parliament  has  not  interfered  to  prescribe  the 
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machinery  by  which  this  revenue  shall  be  collected.  It  has  given  abso- 
lute powers  to  a  Royal  Commission  to  devise  and  regulate  the  methods 
by  which  these  levies  shall  be  effected ;  and  a  wide  discretion  to  the 
Boards  of  Trade  and  Customs,  and  to  the  Treasury,  to  enforce  or  to  re- 
lax the  statutable  provisions  under  which  they  act.  To  corroborate  their 
authority,  it  has  always  readily  lent  its  enactive  sanction  to  any  mea- 
sures for  which  these  institutions  have  applied  to  facilitate  their  opera- 
tions, or  to  execute  the  details  of  their  system  of  collection.  It  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  legalise  retrospectively  and  prospectively  their 
rules  and  regulations,  without  examining  too  curiously  their  consistency 
with,  or  their  relevancy  to,  the  acts  of  which  these  Board  orders  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  machinery  of  the  execution. 

For  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  levied  ;  the  wisdom  of  their  appli- 
cation to  particular  commodities  ;  the  equity  or  practical  expediency  of 
the  scale  of  assessment ;  the  symmetry,  intelligibility,  or  economical  fit- 
ness of  the  tariff,  it  is  conceived  the  Legislature  is  responsible.  For 
the  practicabiHty,  business  arrangement,  simplicity,  and  efficiency  of  the 
machinery  by  which  these  principles  are  worked  out,  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms are  accountable.  While  fiscal  statutes  exist,  it  is  willingly  con- 
ceded that  those  who  are  charged  with  enforcing  them  have  no  discre- 
tion but  that  of  executing  the  duties  with  which  they  are  charged ;  and 
that  the  Board  of  Customs  has  only  the  mixed  judicial  and  ministerial 
function  of  interpretation  and  practical  application.  A  judge  may  ac" 
knowledge  the  folly  and  hardship  of  laws,  which  nevertheless  it  is  his 
duty  to  declare  and  enforce.  A  commissioner  may  be  impressed  with 
the  inexpediency,  inconsistency,  and  complex  obscurity  of  measures, 
which  nevertheless  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  carry  into  effect  as  he 
best  can,  in  the  least  objectionable,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  per- 
fectly eft'ectual,  fonn. 

This  distinction  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  premise,  in  order 
to  separate  all  objections  to  the  system  of  collecting  import  duties,  from 
any  connection  with  personal  hostility  to  its  executors.  Considering 
the  traditionary  character  of  the  management  of  all  our  public  offices ; 
the  absence  of  all  provisions  for  reform  of,  or  change  in  these,  pari 
passu  with  the  progress  of  commerce,  and  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  country ;  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  are  at  once  the  creatures 
and  the  victims,  (in  the  case  of  their  subordinate  officers)  of  a  vicious 
distribution  of  ministerial  patronage;  and  that  as  no  quahfications  of 
fitness  are  attached  to  their  offices,  there  is  no  call  upon  them  to  prepare 
themselves  by  prelimmary  training  for  their  duties,  since  such  is  not  de- 
manded of  them,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  thev 
should  raise  objections  to  their  acceptance  of  lucrative  appointments 
which  are  offered  to  them  without  conditions ;  it  may  fairly  be  permitted 
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to  this  Committee  to  declare  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  the  whole 
economy  of  the  Customs  is  vicious  and  inept,  without  underlying  the 
imputation  of  personal  hostihty  to  the  Commissioners.  It  is  not  their 
fault,  but  that  of  those  who  appointed  them,  that,  as  admitted  by  their 
Chairman,  one  received  his  patent  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  another 
at  twenty-six,  a  third  at  twenty-four,  and  that  not  any  of  them  had  ever 
been  in  trade,  or  had  any  experience  whatever  in  the  department  over 
which  they  preside,  until  the  hour  of  his  appointment. 

But  besides  the  mere  technical  discharge  of  the  duties  asstgned  to 
them,  this  further  obligation  is  demanded  at  the  hands  of  every  servant 
who  eats  the  bread  of  the  state,  that  he  should  be  actuated  by  a  spirit 
•  of  zeal  for  the  prosperity,  convenience,  and  well-being  of  his  fellow  sub- 
jects— that  he  should  not  content  himself  with  the  mere  punctual  obser- 
vance of  the  official  routine  of  his   calling ;  but  that  he  should  regard 
that  function  as  but  a  means  to  the  end  of  developing  the  commerce 
and  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  commonwealth.    The  minister 
who  contents  himself  with  governing,  without  improving  ;  the  law  offi- 
cer of  the  Crown,   who  daily  applies  for  convictions  under  oppressive 
and  tyrannical  statutes  on  the  plea  that  his  instructions  and  duties  leave 
him  no  discretion,  but  takes  no  step  to  remove  the  scandal  of  perverted 
justice   which  he  acknowledges;  the  judge  who  sees  the  suitors  in  our 
Courts  cf  Law,  but  much  more  of  Equity,  rifled,  crushed,  and  ruined, 
the  law  wrested  from  its  purpose  in  the  name   of  law,  and  with  inno- 
cence and  substantial  justice  on  their  side,   sent  away  from  the  justice 
seat  denied  of  justice,  and  made  bankrupt  in  costs; — the  judge  who 
daily  sees  this,  and  is  the  instrument  whereby  it  is  done,  and  raises  no 
protest,  or  uses  no  influence  to  redress  the  wrong,  and  retrieve  the  in- 
jury ;  or  the  Commissioner  who  finds  trade  impeded,  ignorance  inflicted 
with  the  penalty  of  fraud,  or  contradictory  interpretations  by  different 
officers  in  the  same  department,  of  statutes  or  the  orders  of  the  Board, 
and  regards  it  as  no  part  of  his  obligations  to  apply  for  powers  and 
frame  the  machinery  of  correction  and  improvement ;  all  these  but  half 
discharge  their  duties,  and  devote  all  their  functions  to  the  least  impor- 
tant office  of  their  avocations.     If  it  is  left  for  parliament  to  dispose,  it 
is  open  to  all  servants  of  the  state  to  propose — as  being  not  only  the 
most  natural,  but  most  competent,  advisers  of  the  Legislature,  in  refer- 
ence  to   the   peculiar  incidents   of  their  respective   departments.     In 
France  and  other  countries,  so  broadly  is  this  principle  recognised,  that 
each  division  of  the  public  service  presents  to  the  minister  annually,  a 
distinct  stated  report  of  every  matter  worthy  of  comment,   suggestion, 
or  observation  relative  to  its  particular  duties  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  in  this  country,   the  ruling  and  legislative  powers  are  at  all  times 
willing  and  open  to  receive  any  information  or  propositions  from  the 
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officers  of  the  State,  calculated  to  reform  or  improve  their  several  systems 
of  administration. 

It  has  heen  well  observed  by  a  merchant  of  experience  that  "  in  con- 
tinental countries  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  undergo  a  special  training  for  their  functions ;  are  appointed, 
continued,  and  promoted  by  defined  rules  and  regular  gradation ;  are 
subjected  to  rigid  education  and  examination,  and  are  protected  from 
the  mere  caprices  of  extraneous  patronage.  But  in  this  country  no 
qualifications  of  office  are  defined,  and  no  tests  of  fitness  are  applied. 
From  the  Chairman  down  to  the  humblest  officer,  the  appointments 
are  in  the  Treasury.  Gentlemen  of  experience  and  ability  must  accept 
of  any  colleagues  whom  ministers  may  place  at  their  Board,  and 
although  the  Commissioners  are  charged  with  the  whole  management 
of  the  gigantic  machinery  of  the  Customs,  they  are  not  even  armed  with 
the  power  of  selecting  the  officers  by  whom  their  plans  are  to  be  carried 
out,  or  of  appointing  the  servants  on  whose  obedience,  fidelity,  and 
ability  their  orders  must  depend  for  their  due  execution.  These  ser- 
vants are  sent  down  to  them  by  utter  strangers  to  the  whole  business 
they  have  to  transact,  and  fit  or  tried,  ignorant  or  incompetent,  they 
must  make  the  best  of  them,  while  it  is  always  open  to  the  Board  to 
plead  irresponsibility  for  their  acts,  on  the  ground  of  not  having  been 
consulted  in  their  appointment." 

Nor  is  it  in  the  training  alone  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  revenue, 
or  in  the  constitution  of  the  heads  of  that  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, that  we  may  derive  useful  hints  from  the  practice  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Committee  have  been  favoured  by  correspondents  at  Ham- 
burg with  copies  of  the  fiscal  code  of  Prussia,  which  combines  in  a 
singularly  felicitous  manner  security  for  the  collection  of  the  state  duties, 
with  perfect  protection  to  the  fair  trader,  and  all  reasonable  facilities  to 
the  pursuit  of  commerce ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  from 
the  practice  of  the  Customs'  department  of  the  United  States,  a  compa- 
rison may  be  drawn  somewhat  humiliating  to  our  own  character  for 
business  aptitude,  and  common  sense.  This  exception  to  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  improvement  and  to  our  vigilance  in  the  adaptation  of  our  insti- 
tutions to  altered  circumstances,  for  which  we  are  proud  to  claim  the  cha- 
racter, is  at  once  accounted  for  and  palliated  by  the  considerations  which 
are  suggested  in  the  following  observations  : — "  Reasoning  from  the  an- 
tecedent history  of  the  origin  and  construction  of  the  Customs  depart- 
ment, to  the  present  objects  it  is  intended  to  subserve,  it  may  be  predf- 
cated  even  prior  to  all  inquiry  into  particulars,  that  it  must  be  singu- 
larly unadapted  to  present  circumstances,  and  the  existing  state  of  the 
trade  of  the  country. 

"Founded  in  times  of  very  imperfect  civilization,  and  of  almost  des- 
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potic  power,  in  a  country  whose  prejudices  and  habits  are  singularly- 
traditionary  and  tenacious  of  precedent,  the  Board  of  Customs  has  been 
to  some  extent  the  '  chartered  libertine'  of  old  established  usages  which 
have  survived  their  purpose,  but  have  overborne  by  their  authority  the 
good  sense  and  practical  knowledge  which  would  have  changed  these  if 
it  could.  Gradually  adapted  to  an  universal  system  of  privilege,  patent, 
protection,  and  monopoly,  a  dispensation  of  free  trade  seems  of  itself  to 
call  for  reconstruction  and  new  adaptation  of  the  rules,  practice,  and 
management  of  the  board ;  and  the  vast  and  very  rapid  development  and 
increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  have  been  accompanied  by  no 
corresponding  change  in  the  official  fiscal  regulations.  The  steamboat, 
the  railway,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  penny  postage,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  entirely  remodelled  the  whole  methods  of  transacting 
mercantile  affairs,  have  not  induced  any  parallel  alteration  in  the  tradi- 
tional stereotype  formalities  and  cast  metal  ceremonials  of  the  Customs." 
Of  these  home  truths  the  following  digest  will  afford  the  best  evi- 
dence, and  to  their  practical  elucidation  the  subsequent  pages  are 
devoted. 


CHAPTER  II. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CUSTOMS. 


It  will  scarcely  prove  satisfactory  to  the  general  reader  to  pursue  an 
exposition  of  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  without  first 
knowing  something  at  least  of  its  Constitution.  Although  precedent  in 
logical  order  however,  the  development  of  this  latter  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject has  necessarily  been  postponed  by  the  Committee  until  it  could 
proceed  upon  the  authentic  basis  of  the  evidence  of  the  Commissioners 
themselves.  As  that  evidence  has  only  been  recently  reported  to  the 
House,  it  was  not  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Committee  until  they 
had  accumulated  the  pubUcation  of  the  twelve  Reports,  of  which  this 
volume  is  the  substance  ;  and  as  it  is  their  intention  to  publish  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  Parliamentary  evidence,  they  shall  content  themselves, 
for  the  present  purpose  of  afibrding  the  public  a  sufficiently  intelligible 
preliminary  idea  of  the  elementary  institution  of  the  Board,  with  borrow- 
ing the  somewhat  popularised  and  coloured,  but  substantially,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes,  true  and  genuine  description  of  it  afforded  by  the 
contemporary  press. 

"  The  Board  consists  of  eight  members.  First  we  have  Sir  Thomas 
Freemantle,  the  chairman,  with  a  net  salary  of  £1,900  per  annum  ;  the 
Right  Honorable  George  Dawson,  deputy  chairman,  £1,700  per  annum; 
and  six  Commissioners,  at  £1,200  per  annum.  The  names  of  these 
gentlemen  are — Stephen  Lushington,  Culling  Smith,  Stephen  Spring 
Rice,  Frederick  Goulburn,  TTiomas  Dickenson,  Rear  Admiral  Saurin. 
The  ages  of  Messrs.  Lushington,  Spring  Rice,  and  Goulburn  are  given 
respectively  as  26,  24,  27.  There  is  no  lack  of  young  blood  in  the 
board — '  uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter  aureus ' — we  may  look  forward 
without  anxiety  to  the  time  when  the  chair  and  deputy  chair  shall  be  in- 
capable of  any  duty  more  onerous  than  drawing  their  pensions.  Each 
member  of  the  Board  is  supposed  by  courtesy  to  be  in  attendance  from 
10  to  4  every  working  day  of  the  week  throughout  the  year,  except 
during  fifteen  weeks  when  he  makes  a  holiday.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  ordinary  routine  of  a  day's  business  for  the  Board,  as  given  by  Sir 
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Thomas  Freemantle,  is  calculated  to  strike  a  man  accustomed  to  serious 
work  with  much  awe.  One  secretary  submits  a  parcel  of  reports  or 
petitions,  another  brings  a  bundle  of  charges,  perhaps  against  the  offi- 
cers at  the  outports — perhaps  against  those  in  London.  There  is  also 
some  little  signing  of  debentures  for  drawback,  and  certificates  for  re- 
turn of  duty.  Then  every  member  of  the  Board  appears  to  turn  him- 
self into  a  committee,  and  every  committee  takes  its  hat  and  cane,  and 
walks  into  its  own  committee  room  to  get  through  a  certain  amount  of 
formal  and  ordinary  papers.  The  committees  re- assemble,  and  re-con- 
stitute themselves  a  board.  The  board  then  administers  the  declara- 
tion to  all  officers  and  others  about  to  be  admitted  into  the  service  of 
the  department.  Letters  to  the  outports  and  reports  to  the  Treasury 
are  read  and  signed,  and  directions  are  given  upon  any  papers  that  may 
have  come  in  during  the  day.  The  Commissioners  in  succession  inspect 
the  outports,  and  visit  the  docks  and  quays  in  London,  Such  appears 
to  be  pi'etty  nearly  the  run  of  daily  business  in  the  Board-room  of  the 
Custom-house — five-sixths  of  which  is  no  doubt  little  more  th^n  matter 
of  routine,  and  the  remaining  sixth  is  disposed  of  by  the  two  or  three 
soundest  heads  at  the  board,  with  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  more 
otiose  members.  There  is,  beyond  question,  a  great  mass  of  business 
must  be  disposed  of  in  one  way  or  another.  Whether  we  have  secured 
the  most  economical,  or,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  the  most  effect- 
ive machinery,  is  quite  another  matter.  Let  the  system  be  judged  by 
its  results. 

"  Now,  with  regard  to  results,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  public  de- 
partment which  collects  a  revenue  of  well  nigh  £23,000,000  annually, 
at  a  less  cost  of  collection  than  6  per  cent,  must  not  be  utterly  con- 
demned. Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  costs  of  collection  in  this  de- 
partment are  especially  onerous.  We  must  take  into  account  the  ex- 
pense of  cruisers ;  of  the  Preventive  Guard  around  the  coast  (last 
year  £362,000)  ;  of  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  between  5,000  and 
6,000  persons  (exclusive  of  the  Coast  Guard)  who  are  employed  as 
weighers,  watchers,  tide-waiters,  clerks,  inspectors,  surveyors,  and  so 
forth;  of  superannuation  and  retiring  allowances.  We  are  not,  then, 
surprised  at  finding  that  the  cost  of  collection  last  year  amounted  to 
£1,213,804,  But  at  the  sam?  time  that  such  a  result  is  obtained,  it  is 
impossible  to  read  two  consecutive  pages  of  Sir  Thomas  Freemantle's 
evidence,  without  perceiving  the  levy  is  accompanied  with  the  most  te- 
dious and  oppressive  formalities,  which  of  course  necessitate  the 
presence  of  a  larger  staff  and  entail  a  heavier  expense  on  the  country." 

"The  chairman,"  follows  another  writer, "hasbcen  'had  up'  three  entire 
days  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  '  leads  off"' 
with  the  very  ingenuous  confession  that,  of  the  eight  commissioners  of  the 
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Board  of  Customs,  he  has  two  votes  to  begin  with,  and  if  he  is  out- 
voted on  any  question,  he  can  overrule  the  decisions  of  the  whole  of  the 
rest  by  applying  to  the  Treasury.  Having  thus  declared  his  single 
voice  paramount  and  absolute,  and  that  he  assigns  the  whole  duties  to 
every  other  officer  at  his  single  pleasure,  he  then  informs  the  curious 
in  such  inquiries,  that  with  one  exception  he  is,  although  by  no  means 
the  youngest  man,  yet  the  youngest  commissioner — that  he,  the  chair* 
man  and  dictator  of  the  most  complicated,  technical,  and  purely  me- 
chanical system  in  the  kingdom,  never,  before  he  entered  upon  the 
office  of  lord  paramount  of  the  foreign  revenue  department,  had  any 
function  in  that  service,  or,  therefore,  any  means  of  qualifpng  himself 
by  the  shghtest  experience  for  his  great  duties,  and  still  more  onerous" 
sole  responsibilities  ;  and  that  his  chief  preparation  of  fitness  was,  that 
of  having  been  chairman  of  a  county  quarter  sessions  for  fourteen  years. 
The  two  Alexanders,  we  may  remember,  only  so  far  differed  that  the 
one  was  surnamed  the  Great,  and  the  other  the  Coppersmith.  The 
gentleman  who  was  interrogated  on  the  subject  of  his  hterary  acquire- 
ments, admitted  that  he  could  not  speak  German,  but  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  German  sausages.  Sir  Thomas  Freemantle,  in  like  manner, 
knew  nothing  of  the  Customs  when  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  board; 
but  to  make  up  for  that,  he  had  served  as  chairman  at  quarter  sessions, 
in  deciding  affiliations,  quashing  rates,  harrying  poachers,  and  assigning 
paupers  to  their  parishes — certainly  about  as  germane  a  function  to  that 
of  learning  the  mysteries  of  clearances,  pricking  notes,  cockets,  dock 
warrants,  and  revenue  duties,  as  that  of  German  sausages  to  the  Ger- 
man language. 

"The  candid  chairman  has  further  infonned  the  commercial  commu- 
nity, that  '  none  of  the  present  commissioners  have  been  taken  from 
the  practical  departments  of  the  Customs.'  Indeed  he  has  favoured 
the  public  with  a  return,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  some  of  his 
colleagues  have  been  recklessly  drawn,  with  most  abrupt  precipitation 
from  maternal  care,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  questionable  whether  even 
up  to  this  hour,  'their  mother  knows  they're  out.'  'Frederick 
Goulbum,  Esq.,'  gave  his  grateful  country  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  his  valuable  services  at  the  ripe  age  of  27.  '  Stephen  George 
Lushington,  Esq.,'  was  charged  with  the  management  of  10,000  men, 
and  the  collection  of  £22,000,000  of  revenue,  ere  twenty-six  summa-s 
had  mellowed  his  precocious  ^visdom ;  and  '  the  Honourable  Stephen 
Edraond  Spring  Rice'  was,  '  though  young  in  years,  yet  in  experience 
old,'  when  at  twenty-four  he  bade  adieu  to  the  roof-tree  of  Monteagle 
to  add  the  unit  of  his  sagacity  to  the  collective  sapience  of  the  Board. 
What  Horace  tells  us  of  a  poet,  nascitur  non  fit,  appears  eminently  true 
also  of  Commissioners.     They  seem  to  be  bom  not  fit  for  their  places, 
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sons,  brothers,  or  relations  of  Chancellors  of  Exchequer,  or  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  to  a  man  or — old  woman.  Like  poets,  too,  they  appear 
to  be  qualified,  if  at  all,  by  inspiration — as  we  have  their  own  confession 
that  it  is  not  by  experience. 

"  Such  is  the  fiscal  Sandedrim  let  loose  upon  the  mercantile  community, 
to  pester  the  pubUc  with  useless  and  ii'ksome  forms  to  cover  their  own 
inability,  and  to  impede  and  confuse  the  whole  business  of  the  country 
with  the  '  botheration'  of  useless  rales  and  martinet  regulations,  intri- 
cate as  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  and  inextricable  as  the  Circsean  web, 
'  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.'  We  have  before 
us  now  an  order  for  repayment  of  duty  £1  4s.  8d.  over  paid.  But  for 
the  ridiculous  methods  of  the  Customs'  want  of  system,  no  duties  need 
ever  be  overpaid.  Yet  so  it  is  that,  simply  to  get  back  four-and- 
twenty  shillings  from  the  Queen  more  than  she  was  entitled  to,  a  mer- 
chant has  to  employ  a  Custom-house  agent  to  be  kicked  about  from 
clerk  to  clerk,  and  office  to  office,  for  the  space  of  three  months,  and  to 
procure  the  signatures  of  eight  Custom-house  officers  and  three  Commis- 
sioners ! 

"  But  this  is  simplicity  itself  to  the  procedure  which  this  Parliamentary 
inquiry  has  brought  to  light.  It  may  be  recollected  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  tariff"  entirely  repealed  the  duties  on  a  great  variety  of  articles  ; 
and  a  material  recommendation  of  his  policy  was,  that,  by  confining  the 
levying  of  revenue  to  a  limited  number  of  commodities,  trade  would  be 
infinitely  facilitated,  and  the  cost  of  collection  sensibly  diminished.  But 
such  has  been  the  ingenuity  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  in  overlaying  real 
business  with  mischievous  officiousness,  that  the  Commissioners,  like 
Penelope,  have  undone  in  the  dark  what  the  ministers  devised  in  day- 
light ;  the  costs  of  collection  are  about  £60,000  more  than  they  were 
under  the  system  of  universal  duties,  and  it  appears  from  a  return  given 
in  to  the  Select  Committee,  that  the  cost  of  collection  in  1844,  was 
£5  4s.  2d.  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  revenue,  and,  in  1850,  it  had 
increased  to  £5  15s.  8d. 

"  The  public,  however,  will  cease  to  be  surprised  at  this  result,  when 
they  examine  the  facts  involved  in  the  following  pertinent  interrogato- 
ries, put  by  Mr.  Matthew  Forster  to  Sir  Thomas  Freemantle : — '  I 
will  read  to  you  the  forms  that  are  at  present  obeyed  and  required  by 
the  Customs  as  a  forward  entry  for  free  goods : — 1.  There  is  a  clerk 
who  numbers  the  merchant's  entry  bills.  2.  There  is  a  clerk  for  sort- 
ing and  reading  those  bills.  3.  There  is  a  clerk,  a  computer,  who  ini- 
tials them.  4.  There  is  a  clerk  who  reads  them  to  the  comptroller. 
5 .  The  comptroller  signs  the  warrant.  6.  A  messenger  conveys  them 
to  the  clerk  of  the  warrants.  7.  The  clerk  of  the  warrants  enters.  8. 
A  messenger  to  the  docks  and  quays.     9.  Registrar  receives.     10.  Re- 
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gistrar's  clerk  enters  in  a  book  for  the  landing-waiter,  and  keeps  the 
warrant.  11.  The  landing  waiter  examines  the  goods  (here  we  come  to 
the  only  material  portion  of  these  forms).  12.  A  weigher  accompanies 
the  landing- waiter.  13.  Supervision  of  landing-surveyor,  who  writes 
the  goods  out  of  charge.  After  which,  the  landing-hook  is  returned  to 
the  registrar,  who  forwards  it  to  the  jerquer,  and,  if  found  correct  by 
him,  is  put  away  as  complete.'  And  all  this  '  about  it.  Sir,  and  about 
it ;'  all  this  '  going  for  to  go,'  and  never  going  ;  all  this  system  gone  mad, 
and  method  run  to  seed,  about  goods  that  are  not  liable  to  any  duty 
whatever  !  To  enter  free  goods  outwards  requires  nine  different  similar 
manual  and  platoon  Custom-house  exercises.  To  enter  5s.  worth  of 
dutiable  goods  for  home  consumption,  the  mountain  of  this  estabhsh- 
ment  must  be  in  labour  nineteen  times ;  and  so  loth  are  the  commission- 
ers to  suffer  any  thing  to  be  exported,  that  they  cast  twenty-three 
'  longing  lingering  looks'  of  a  similar  official  description  upon  all  duti- 
able goods  entered'outwards. 

"  In  the  age  of  steam-boats,  railways,  the  penny  post,  and  the  electric 
telegraph,  when  Liverpool  is  brought  within  ten  days  of  New  York,  and 
Edinburgh  witjiin  ten  hours  of  London,  a  weaver  cannot  send  a  printed 
gown  from  Crayford  to  his  sister  at  Philadelphia,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  23  officers  of  the  Customs,  and  books  and  papers  innumerable. 
In  the  greatest  commercial  country  in  the  world,  where  the  loss  of  a 
post  involves  thousands  of  pounds,  and  the  delay  of  a  tide  with  a  steamer 
may  forestal  a  market,  or  lose  a  valuable  customer  or  correspondent,  the 
merchant  is  surrounded  with  the  cobwebs  of  the  dar\  ages  in  all  his 
transactions,  and  the  fiscal  system  which  sprung  up,  and  was  formed  in 
the  time  of  the  Camberwell  Fly,  or  the  period  when  men  made  their 
wills  before  going  from  London  to  Manchester,  and  slept  for  nights  on 
the  road,  is  still  continued  in  all  its  venerable  deliberateness  to  apply  to 
a  state  of  things  in  which  tons  of  goods  are  ordered  by  electric  telegraph 
from  Bristol,  and  sent  there  from  London  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  The 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Rice  to  mean  '  the  slow- 
ness of  our  ancestors  ;'  pragmatical  technicality  is  mistaken  for  vigi- 
lance •  and  caution  is  supposed  to  exist  in  '  much  ado  about  nothing.' 

"  Nor  does  all  this  trouble  to  give  trouble,  appear  to  be  shared  by  the 
Commissioners.  We  learn  from  the  examination  of  the  Chairman,  that 
the  first  dav  of  the  week  is  Saint  Monday  with  the  Board,  as  with  jour- 
neymen tailors  or  hodmen  ;  that  the  hours  of  attendance  on  other  days 
are  five  and  a  half;  that  only  six  out  of  eight  attend  during  sum- 
mer, and  five  in  winter ;  and  that  each  commissioner  takes  at  least  fif- 
teen weeks  holiday  every  year,  '  when,'  Sir  Thomas  very  coolly  ob- 
serves, '  I  am  very  glad  to  go  into  the  country,'  for  nearly  four  montlis 
out  of  the  twelve.     We  believe  they  would  confer  a  great  service  on  the 
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public  if  they  would  prolong  their  vacation  for  the  whole  of  the  year. 
We  are  sure  that  they  cannot  be  more  '  glad  to  go  into  the  country' 
than  the  merchants  can  be  of  their  absence ;  and,  if  they  never  came 
back  again,  the  pleasure  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

"  Of  what  value  the  services  of  these  vacant  gentlemen  may  be  when 
they  take  an  unfortunate  fit  of  industry,  will  best  be  learnt  from  the 
following  question,  by  Mr.  Goulburn,  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  '  father-of- course,'  to  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  answer  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  '  Do  they  take  out  more  of  wool  than  cotton 
for  the  purpose  of  examination  ?'  Answer — *  I  cannot  answer  that 
question,  as  no  cotton  comes  to  London  ! !  '  Sir  Thomas  is  not  an  Irish- 
man, yet,  although  he  commits  a  bull,  it  has  certainly  never  issued  from 
the  Flaminian  gate.  Why,  if  no  cotton  comes  to  London,  and  wool  does, 
one  would  think  it  not  very  difficult  to  conclude  that  '  tliey  must  take 
more  wool  out  than  no  cotton.'  But  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Customs  in  London  for  six 
years,  ventures  to  state  that  no  cotton  comes  to  London,  in  the  face  of  the 
rather  notorious  fact,  that  under  his  very  nose  200,000  bales  of  cotton 
are  inspected  by  his  own  officers  every  year ! 

"  From  such  a  state  of  omninescience  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
our  country  owes — and  pays  so  much,  it  will  surprise  nobody  to  be 
informed,  from  a  return  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board  to  the 
Select  Committee,  that  in  the  single  month  of  March  last,  the  number 
of  petitions  presented  to  the  Board,  complaining  of  their  officers  and 
their  acts,  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  ninety- eight ;  that  for  the 
con*esponding  month  of  1850  they  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  four ;  and  that  while  most  of  them  related  to  improper  seizures 
and  vexatious  stoppages,  interrupting  the  business  of  the  trader — one 
was  undecided  for  forty-two  days,  and  the  rest  for  various  intervening 
periods,  even  by  the  account  of  the  Board  itself,  whose  facts, 
as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  are  about  as  accurate  as  most 
other  things  they  do.  For  instance,  in  their  zeal  for  retrenchment  it 
turns  out  that,  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Hamel,  a  country  attorney  from 
an  inland  town,  they  superannuated  Mr,  Walford,  who  had  saved 
£300,000  to  the  country  in  the  law  department,  and  had  forty  years' 
experience  of  his  duties  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Freeman  tie  stated  to  the 
Committee  that  this  arrangement  saved  £200,  until  it  turned  out,  by  a 
little  application  of  Cocker  to  his  evidence,  that  the  result  was  not  a 
retrenchment  of  £200,  but  an  increased  payment  of  £400  a  year. 

"  From  all  this  elaborate  idleness  and  mischievous  assiduity  it  has 
resulted,  that  the  business  of  the  Customs  is  rendered  impossible  of 
execution  by  the  merchant — that  its  forms  and  rules  are  as  complicated 
and  unintelligible  to  the  trader  as  the  law  is  to  a  client — and  that  a 
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necessity  lias  been  created  for  the  education  of  some  4,000  or  5,000 
fiscal  attorneys,  called  licensed  Custom-house  agents,  to  eflfect  those 
clearances  which  the  mercantile  laity  are  totally  vinable  to  master.  We 
know  one  merchant,  deahng  so  entirely  in  free  goods  that  his  duties  do 
not  per  annum  average  £150,  who  has  to  pay  £500  a  year  to  persons 
employed  solely  in  passing  his  cargoes  through  the  Customs.  We 
apprehend  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  an  army  of  personi, 
called  into  professional  being  solely  to  make  the  forms  of  the  foreign 
revenue  system  an  exclusive  study,  is  of  itself  a  complete  condemnation 
of  the  whole  management  of  the  Board ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  subject  of 
especial  congratulation  to  all  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  that  the 
labours  of  the  Select  Committee  place  them  iu  a  condition  thoroughly 
to  purge  and  reform  the  entire  system." 


CHAPTER  III. 
DUTIES    AD    VALOREM. 


The  most  numerous,  as  well  as,  in  some  respects,  the  most  striking 
and  instructive  class  of  cases  published  in  these  reports,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  whole  economical  theory  and  fiscal  practice  connected 
with  duties  ad  valorem  ;  and  before  applying  the  examples  themselves 
to  the  elucidation  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
premise  a  few  explanations  to  the  general  public,  with  reference  to  the 
actual  incidents  of  these  duties. 

All  articles  imported  from  abroad,  not  otherwise  enumerated  in  the 
British  tariff,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  ;  and  aU  articles  to 
which  specific  duties  are  not  thereby  attached,  or  are  not  declared  to  be 
entitled  to  free  entry,  are  subjected  to  various  per  centages  of  duty  upon 
their  value,  ranging  from  5  to  75. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  definition  of  the  word  "  value"  is  to  be 
found  in  the  act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Tliat  tariff  was  introduced  on  the 
express  principle  of  permitting  the  people  of  this  country  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest ;  and  throughout  its  whole 
policy  it  assumed  that  in  the  production  of  many  articles,  natural  and 
manufactured,  foreign  kingdoms  could  afford,  with  a  large  profit,  to  sell 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  our  own.  To  afford  our  own  subjects  the 
advantage  of  this  greater  cheapness,  formed  the  main  feature  of  the 
policy  of  the  present  tariff;  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  omission  by 
the  legislature  to  define  the  term  "value,"  the  price  in  this  country,  in 
place  of  the  country  of  origin  has  been  made  the  criterion  of  the  ad  va- 
lorem appraisement  of  all  goods  imported,  liable  to  duties  leviable  by  a 
per  centage  on  their  value.  Thus,  should  the  Koemnitz  manufacturer 
sell  a  certain  number  of  dozens  of  three-thread  hose  currently  at  a  price 
of  £100,  and  the  importer  enter  them  at  a  duty  of  £10  per  cent.,  while 
the  Nottingham  producers  charge  £200  for  the  same  quantity  and 
quality,  it  would  appear  that  according  to  the  principle  of  the  award  in 
Mr.  Hope's  case,  mentioned  below,  the  goods  would  be  seized  for  un- 
dervalue, and  the  importer  would  be  required  to  enter  them  at  a  valua- 
tion of  £200,  and  pay  £20  per  cent,  on  their  cost  price,  in  the  face  of  a 
tariff  which  allows  them  to  be  imported  at  a  duty  of  £10  per  cent.,  sim- 
ply on  the  ground  that  the  English  manufacturer  is  unable  to  produce 
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the  goods  under  double  the  price  which  they  cost  the  foreigner,  thus 
practically  ignoring  the  whole  pohcy  the  tariff  was  designed  to  carry 
out. 

This  omission  to  remove  the  interpretation  of  the  act  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  of  Customs,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because 
the  head  authorities  in  the  department  of  foreign  revenue  give,  in  their 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,,  directly  op- 
posite definitions  of  this  term  "  value."  By  reference  to  questions  134, 
141,  and  143,  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir  Thomas  Freemantle  expressly  de- 
clares "  the  criterion  that  we  take,  is  always  the  market  value  in  this 
country  ;"  and  on  turning  to  question  1217,  the  public  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  in  answer  to  the  interrogatory  "  Do  you  take  the  market 
value  of  the  goods  in  this  country  ?  Mr.  Boyd,  the  Surveyor- General, 
distinctly  replies  "  NO  ;  we  take  the  market  value  of  the  goods  at  the 
port  of  importation."  What  must  be  the  utter  bewildemient  of  the 
unhappy  importer,  ground  betwixt  the  upper  and  nether  millstone  of 
these  two  directly  opposite  definitions  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  his  own  Surveyor- General,  none  but  those  who  have  been  subjected 
to  the  process  can  adequatly  realise — nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  it  pos- 
sible to  furnish  better  evidence  of  the  practical  hardship  and  extreme 
injustice  inflicted  by  this  fitful  and  uncertain  system  of  management, 
than  the  fact  that  the  merchant  who  should  adopt  the  principle,  and  be 
guided  by  the  decision,  of  the  Surveyor- General  in  the  entry  of  his 
goods,  would  have  his  property  seized  and  himself  regularly  fined  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Uncertain  as,  from  this  evidence,  appears  to  be  the  criterion  of  value 
in  the  minds  of  these  conflicting  authorities  themselves,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  avowed  self-conviction  of  the  consciousness  of  fallibihty 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  act  and  tariff  by  the  fiscal  judges,  would 
lead  them  to  the  practice  of  a  charitable  construction  of  the  acts  of  the 
merchant,  in  groping  his  devious  way  amid  such  pitfalls.  But  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Board  appears  to  hold  out  a  premium  to  its  officers  for  dig- 
ging the  pit  and  concealing  it  skilfully,  and  for  rewarding  them  when 
the  victim  has  innocently  fallen  in.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain 
that  large  quantities  of  goods  are  annually  consigned  to  agents  in  this 
country,  with  regard  to  which,  consigner  and  consignee  alike  must 
chiefly  be  guided  in  their  estimate  of  value,  by  the  price  in  the  country 
which  produced  and  exported  them.  In  fixing  the  sum  at  which  they 
are  entered,  they  receive  no  assistance  from  the  officers  of  the  Customs, 
who  are  directly  interested  in  inducing  them  to  declare  such  a  value  as 
will  enable  them  to  place  the  goods  under  seizure,  to  earn  the  certain 
reward  of  the  fine  which  is  sure  to  be  awarded  in  the  event  of  a  petition 
to  amend,  or  to  enjoy  the  chances  of  a  profit  on  the  sale,  in  the  event 
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of  abandonment ;  safe  from  the  risk  of  loss  in  the  event  of  the  mer- 
chant's value  failing  to  be  reahzed  at  the  retail  auction  in  Mincing-lane. 

Is  a  merchant,  or  is  he  not,  entitled  to  enter,  as  the  value  of  his 
goods,  the  price  they  cost  him  ?  Can  he  be  accused  of  fraud  if  he  does 
so  ?  Is  not  the  evidence  of  his  bona  fides  at  least  prima  facie,  if  he  de- 
clares their  worth  to  be  what  he  paid  for  them  ?  In  fact,  was  it  not 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  who  framed  the  policy  of  the  tariff, 
under  which  these  duties  are  levied,  to  admit  the  cheap  goods  of  foreign 
countries  to  competition  with  similar  dearer  articles  in  this  country,  on 
a  protective  duty  simply  of  £10  per  cent,  upon  their  original  price  at 
the  place  of  shipment  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  not  enough  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  should  be  of  a  different  opinion,  but  he  must  fine  every 
importer  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  of  which  the  entry  falls  short  of  his 
criterion,  in  supplement  to  the  additional  duty,  for  presuming  to  inter- 
pret the  tariff  as  it  is  construed  by  his  own  Surveyor- General  ? 

For  what  is  it  that  the  officers  of  the  Customs  are  appointed,  but  to 
levy  the  duties  directed  by  the  Crown  ?  Why  should  it  be  left  to  the 
merchant  to  perform  that  office  ?  Why  should  not  the  servants  of  the 
revenue  themselves  make  the  entries  of  value  on  being  presented  with  a 
statement  of  the  origin,  nature,  or  quality  of  the  goods — or  if  they  do 
not  themselves  insert  the  proper  duties,  why  may  they  not  confer  with 
the  importer,  correct  or  revise  a  draft  entry,  and  agree  with  him  what 
value  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  fair  copy  of  the  entry  ?  Are  the  Customs.* 
forms  to  be  a  series  of  traps  for  the  merchant,  and  the  value  to  be  a 
species  of  riddle  which  he  must  solve  by  good  luck,  or  else  pay  a  penalty 
for  guessing  wrong  ?  Fraud  must  be  proved  not  presumed.  Intention 
is  the  essence  of  crime,  not  the  bare  act  which  follows  it.  Every 
man  must  be  presumed  to  be  innocent  of  crime,  until  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty  of  it — and  mere  error,  difference  of  opinion,  diversity  of  interpre- 
tation, ought  not  to  be  visited  with  the  penalties  due  only  to  fraudulent 
design,  whatever  may  be  the  pretended  necessities  of  the  public  service. 

Why  should  not  an  importer  be  permitted  to  amend  an  entry  without 
petition,  by  simple  withdrawal  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  amended  by  the 
officers  who  object  to  it,  according  to  the  value  fixed  in  their  own 
minds  ?  What  justification  is  there  for  a  fine  at  all,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, for  that  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  about  which 
parties  may  honestly  differ  ?  If  the  authorities  do  not  choose  to  accept 
the  valuation  of  the  importer,  what  difficulty,  except  that  of  givin"-  more 
trouble  to  those  who  should  take  all  the  trouble,  is  there  in  the  officers 
at  once  fixing  their  own  value,  and  presenting  to  the  owner  of  the  goods 
the  alternative  of  paying  the  duty  as  fixed  by  the  taxer,  or  accepting 
the  amount  of  the  officer's  own  appraisement,  with  the  additional  ten 
per  cent,  allowed  the  merchant  by  law  ? 
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That  the  valuation  of  the  importers  is  honest  and  even  liberal,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  goods  seized  for  under-value  are  on  the 
whole  sold  at  a  loss  to  the  Crown ;  and  that  the  petitions  to  amend  are 
no  evidence  of  originally  fraudulent  under-entries,  is  notorious  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  many  cases  the  goods  are  sold,  or  required  to  be 
kept  in  stock  for  the  customers  of  the  merchant,  before  they  arrive ; 
and  he  must  have  them,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  fulfil  his  contract  of  sale,  or 
to  supply  his  usual  customers. 

P  It  appears  from  the  cases  published  by  the  Committee,  that  goods 
liable  to  ad  valorem  duties,  are  seized  frequently  on  the  mere  speculation 
that  the  necessities  of  the  merchant  will  require  him  to  redeem  his  im- 
ports at  any  sacrifice — and  that  as  he  cannot  recover  them  without  a 
petition  to  amend,  and  can  never  procure  leave  to  amend,  without  pay- 
ing a  fine,  the  profit  to  the  seizing  officer  is  certain,  while  he  can  lose 
nothing  by  the  Crown  sustaining  a  loss  on  payment  of  the  value. 

It  further  appears  from  the  same  evidence,  that  the  system  of  fines 
and  satisfactions  holds  out  a  premium  to  the  officers  to  mislead  the 
merchant,  to  withhold  information  or  advice  from  him,  to  avoid  all 
assistance  to,  or  co-operation  with  him,  in  facilitating  the  business  of 
trade.  Even  where  a  party  petitions,  and  is  permitted  to  amend,  he  is 
not  informed  what  value  he  is  to  enter,  to  the  end  that  he  may  glide 
into  the  new  trap  of  a  second  time  falling  short  of  the  fancied  value 
which  may  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  officers ;  whereby  a  second 
seizure  may  be  made,  a  new  petition  be  required,  and  a  fresh  fine  be 
exacted. 

These  inferences  are  those  which  are  fairly  deducible  from  the  cases 
narrated  in  these  pages ;  and  the  Committee  are  desirous  to  be 
understood  as  not  committing  themselves  to  them,  but  as  merely  sup. 
plying  corrollaries  to  the  major  and  minor  propositions,  of  which  these 
cases  are  the  postulates.  Where  instances  are  given  of  apparently  an 
open  defiance  of  their  own  fiscal  laws,  by  the  Customs  detaining  goods 
beyond  the  period  of  seven  days  after  which  they  are  bound  to  accept 
the  articles  seized  at  the  merchants  valuation  ;  by  postponing  dehvery 
or  acceptance  of  the  delivery  order  for  weeks,  until  the  result  of  an  ex- 
perimental sale  of  goods  of  a  similar  description  to  those  under  stoppage 
is  ascertained ;  or  by  seizing  free  goods  as  liable  to  ad  valorem  duties, 
on  the  ground  of  being  partly  manufactured,  and  then,  when  they  were 
abandoned  by  delivery  order,  returning  them  when  they  are  Ukely  to 
produce  a  loss,  under  the  pretext  of  a  subsequent  discovery  that  they 
were  not  manufactured,  and  were  entitled  to  a  free  entry — on  all  these 
points  the  Committee  shall  await  the  answers  of  the  Board,  without 
anticipating  the  conclusion. 
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But  meanwhile  it  cannot  be  deemed  premature  to  offer  the  following 
propositions  for  consideration  : — 

1.  As  the  aggregate  annual  amount  of  duties  at/ va/orem  levied, 
is  considerably  below  £300,000,  and  they  are  confessedly,  even  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  cause  of  great  annoyance  and  obstruc- 
tion to  trade,  it  is  expedient,  as  a  mere  question  of  money  revenue,  to 
repeal  them  altogether.  There  may  be  questions  of  protection  to  the 
home  producer,  or  of  equahzation  of  duties  betwixt  the  excise  paid  by 
the  domestic,  and  Customs  levied  on  the  foreign  producer,  which  may 
modify  this  conclusion  as  regards  some  articles  taxed  by  per  centage  and 
value ;  but  with  regard  to  other  articles,  this  modification  of  the  pro- 
position is  wholly  inapplicable. 

2.  Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  substitute  a  perfectly 
symmetrical  and  exactly  proportionate  scale  of  specific  duties  on  each 
article  now  liable  to  duties  ad  valorem,  it  has  already  been  seen  that  the 
niceties  of  graduation  contemplated  in  the  theory  of  duties  regulated  by 
value,  are  totally  inoperative  in  practice,  and  lead  to  abuse  of  power,  or 
perversion  of  the  interpretation  of  the  material  provisions  of  the  statute, 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Customs.  It  will  remain  for  consideration 
whether,  if  the  ad  valorem  duty  goods  cannot  be  admitted  free,  they 
should  not  be  made  subject  to  specific  duties. 

3.  It  ought  to  be  determined  by  statute  upon  what  principle  the 
"  value"  is  to  be  estimated — whether  the  price  paid  by  the  consignee, 
and  at  which  in  the  common  market  of  the  world  he  could  always  pur- 
chase similar  goods,  is  to  be  the  criterion,  to  be  established  by  his  in- 
voice as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  cost ;  or  whether,  having  no  other 
guide  in  making  his  entry  than  the  sum  he  paid,  and  no  data  for  his 
calculations  of  profit  but  the  actual  cost,  with  the  addition  of  the  duty 
indicated  by  the  tariff,  he  is  to  have  these  calculations  disturbed  by  the 
application,  as  the  standard  of  value,  of  the  ruling  price  in  this  one  mar- 
ket, of  which  he  may  know  nothing  until  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  £20 
per  cent,  on  the  invoice  price,  while  his  estimate  of  the  venture  was 
based  on  the  postulate  of  a  duty  of  only  ten  per  cent. 

4.  There  ought  to  be  no  fine  for  under  entry,  and  no  petition  re- 
quired for  leave  to  amend.  The  officers  ought  at  once  to  be  bound  to 
accept  the  tender  of  value  made  by  the  importer,  or  on  the  spot  to  de- 
mand the  duty  upon  which  they  mean  to  insist ;  and  in  case  of  ob- 
jection to  the  consignee's  entry,  it  should  remain  in  his  option,  not  in 
that  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  whether  he  will  pay  the  duty  demanded 
by  them,  or  abandon  the  goods,  and  entitle  himself  to  the  price  fixed  by 
their  valuation. 

5.  Fines  and  satisfactions  for  mere  differences  of  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  interpretation  of  a  statute  as  to  which  the  fiscal  authorities  are 
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not  themselves  agreed,  can  be  justified  on  no  plea  of  public  necessity. 
"  What  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  politically  right."  To  place  the 
trader  in  uncertainty  as  to  his  calculations  ;  to  surround  the  transactions 
of  business  with  pit-falls  and  red  tape  finicalities ;  to  overlay  the  real 
difficulties  of  his  own  calling  with  technical  mulcts  and  official  obstruc- 
tions, on  the  pretext  that  they  are  necessary  to  the  collection  of  the 
duties,  is  to  forget  that  the  revenue  itself  is  productive  only  in  the 
ratio  of  the  extension  of  commerce ;  and  that  obstructions  which  dis- 
courage trade,  and  therefore  diminish  revenue,  for  the  sake  of  making 
levies  of  duties  strict  and  of  impossible  evasion,  is  in  point  of  fact  to 
mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  to  diminish  the  public  income,  for 
the  sake  of  more  precisely  collecting  it. 

6.  But  perhaps  the  chief  objection  to  the  principle  of  ad  valorem 
duties  is  that  they  place  the  merchant  at  the  mercy  of  the  Customs'  offi- 
cer, and  afford  enormous  means  of  bribery  and  partiality.  Value  being 
a  quite  indefinite  term,  it  is  open  to  the  authorities  to  pass  the  goods  of 
one  merchant  at  his  own  appraisement,  and  to  stop  for  seizure  the  very 
same  quality  and  kind  of  goods,  imported  by  his  rival  in  business,  as 
being  undervalued.  One  consignee  secures  a  monopoly  of  the  tea 
market  by  having  the  good  fortune  to  clear  Fokein  Bohea  tea  at  Is.  6d. 
per  lb.,  while  the  rest  of  the  very  same  cargo  is  seized  for  under  value, 
because  it  is  not  entered  at  2s.  2d.,  or  an  excess  on  the  actual  quantity 
imported  of  £8301  6s.  To-day  silk  purses  entered  at  £29,  are  seized 
for  under  value — to  morrow  a  second  consignment  of  the  very  same 
quantity  and  quality  is  entered  at  £28  10s.,  or  2  per  cent,  less,  and 
passed  at  once.  One  merchant  may  "  make  things  easy,"  and  expe- 
rience no  difficulty ;  while  his  competitor  in  the  very  same  trade,  and 
entering  his  values  at  the  very  same  rate,  may  be  arrested  in  the  process 
of  his  whole  business  by  capricious  stoppages  and  vexatious  conflict  of 
practice — while  a  total  want  of  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
same  tariff  and  orders  by  different  officers,  renders  the  most  ex- 
perienced merchant  or  agent  totally  at  a  loss  to  manage  his  trade  with 
any  reliable  certainty  of  procedure  or  calculation. 

It  may  be  useful  to  premise  that  wherever  condensation  could  be  ad- 
vantageously applied  to  the  cases  as  originally  stated  in  the  Reports,  it 
has  been  attempted.  To  promote  this  very  desirable  object  the  Com- 
mittee have  not  hesitated  occasionally  to  avail  themselves  of  the  more 
laconic  as  well  as  lively  abstracts  of  the  original  Reports,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  periodical  press,  where  these  sub- 
stantially transferred  the  facts  and  spirit  of  the  actual  statement  of  the 
party.  For  the  convenience  of  reference  it  is  considered  useful  to  distin- 
guish the  various  examples  by  numbering  of  them,  and  adding  in  paren- 
theses references  to  the  original  Reports. 

A  correspondent  from  Hull,  thus  q^uaintly  and  curtly  introduces — 
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No.  I.  It  is  a  case  of  harps,  Jews'  harps,  we  mean,  on  which  we  and  other  Christians 
delight  to  perform.  It  was  entered  for  the  ad  valorem  duty  at  ^30  —seized,  as  it 
was  clearly  worth  twice  as  much.  What  was  to  be  done ;  the  harps  were  wanted  at 
Zion,  or  some  other  inland  town,  and  the  delays  and  vexations  of  Customs  boards 
were  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  The  parties  who  entered  them  at  their  just  value 
agreed  to  put  £b  more  on  the  case,  and  pay  some  20s.  more  duty,  rather  than  be  sub- 
ject to  the  trials  of  patience  which  the  Customs  required-  The  offer  was  rejected  with 
scorn.  The  next  resource  was  to  give  the  goods  up,  and  send  in  an  invoice.  Now 
came  the  time  for  play.  The  box  was  emptied  ;  there  were  .3,000  gross  of  Jews' 
harps  therein,  and  away  went  the  Customs'  officers,  each  with  a  pocket  full  of  harps, 
harping  about  town,  in  toy  shops,  ironmongers'  shops,  market  stalls,  &c.  &c.,  to 
find  some  one  green  enough  to  buy  their  harps  !  No,  no  one  liked  their  music,  no  one 
would  make  a  bid,  "let  them  harp  ever  so  sweetly,"  and  silent  and  dejected  they  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  and,  like  the  daughters  of  Zion  hung  their  harps  upon  the 
willow  !  At  last  they  gave  them  up,  and  were  even  scornfully  refused  the  20s.  extra 
duty  which  the  importers  had  at  first  offered  to  get  them  free  ! — {9lh  Report,  Case  96.) 

A  scarcely  less  ludicrous  instance  of  official  "  oriental  scrupulosity," 
is  furnished  by — 

II.  A  box  of  German  fuzees,  for  lighting  cigars,  was  entered  for  duty  at  £6.  It 
was  seized  for  under  value,  and  the  parlies  told  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  surveyor,  it 
was  worth  at  least  twice  as  much.  I'he  receivers,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  their  en- 
try, were  able  to  show  not  only  their  own  invoice,  but  also  that  belontjing  to  a  London 
house,  which  had  ordered  a  similar  quantity  of  the  same  article.  This  was  not  suffici- 
ent; there  was  no  remedy  hut  re-entry  at  double  the  value  and  duty,  givin;^  up  the 
article,  or  applying  to  the  board  in  London,  'i'his  last  was  tried  ;  a  memorial  was  for- 
warded, along  with  a  sample  of  the  cigar  lighters,  to  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
]5oard  of  Customs,  who,  after  testing  their  value  themselves,  and  making  the  necessary 
enquiries  among  the  trade,  came  to  the  unanimous  decision  that  the  case  was  under- 
valued exactly  to  the  extent  of  6s. — that  it  ought  to  have  been  entered  at  £6  6s.,  and 
not  at  .£'6  r  that  the  seizing  officer  was  consequently  justified  in  his  seizure,  and  that 
Her  ftlajesty's  Customs,  by  his  promptitude,  vigilance,  and  superior  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  German  cigar  lighters,  had  escaped  being  defrauded  to  the  value  of  7d.,  which 
was  the  difference  of  duty  the  consignees  had,  after  all  this  solemn  trifling,  to  pay  ! — 
{9lh  Report,  Case  No.  95.) 

An  edifying  pendant  to  the  foregoing,  is  supplied  by  the  next  case 

of  a  seizure  of  articles  of  a  similar  description. 

III.  We  have  imported,  ex  Lord  Strangford,  Partridge,  from  Hamburgh,  five 
cases  of  empty  boxes,  and  entered  such  as  usual  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  gross, 
but  which  the  Landing  Surveyor,  on  examining  to-day,  stopped  for  undervalua- 
tion. As  this  article  has  always  been  entered  by  us  and  by  the  other  principal 
importers  thereof,  at  the  above  stated  value,  we  beg  that  the  goods  be  given  to  us, 
as  per  our  entry. 

We  can  refer  to  a  great  many  entries  of  ours  for  tliat  article,  the  latest  of  which 
was  on  the  2nd  inst.,  for  four  cases  by  the  Johanna  Carolina,  and  on  the  5th  inst. 
for  three  cases  per  William,  whose  value  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  gross,  has  been 
approved  of,  and  it  seems  to  us  rather  extraordinary,  that  all  at  once  they  should 
be  stopped,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  will  make  the  same  impression  on  your 
Honorable  Board,  while  being  informed  that  these  boxes  when  filled  with  14,400 
lucifers  per  gross,  supplied  each  with  a  printed  label,  with  the  friction  at  the 
bottom ,  and  bound  up  in  parcels  of  a  dozen  of  boxes  each,  are  entered  at  2s .  9d.  per 
gross,  whilst  these,  without  lucifers,  friction,  labels,  or  even  bound  up  in  parcels, 
but  laying  loose  in  the  case,  are  stopped  at  the  value  of  Is.  6d.  per  gross.  We 
beg  to  remind  yoiu-  Honorable  Board,  that  on  the  17th  October,  1845,  we  had 
occasion  to  make  an  application  in  consequence  of  the  officer  stopping  six  cases 
of  lucifers,  in  such  boxes  entered  by  us,  at  2s.  9d.,  and  which  by  your  Honorable 
Board's  decision  were  then  given  up  to  us  as  per  our  entry,  which  proved  that  the 
opinion  of  the  officer  alone  is  not  at  all  times  to  be  depended  upon,  and  we  con- 
sider that  this  stopping  the  empty  boxes  now,  after  the  decision  against  the  same 
officer,  as  regards  the  filled  ones,  is  a  very  obstinate  proceeding  on  his  part.  We 
have  not  the  least  objection  to  produce  our  invoice  for  your  Honorable  Board's 
satisfaction,  to  shew  that  we  have  entered  the  goods  at  cost  price,  including  even 
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the  expenses.  But  if  your  Honorable  Board,  after  all  we  have  stated,  should  be 
induced  to  sanction  the  officers  detention  of  our  goods,  we  beg  they  may  be  sent 
to  the  Queen's  Warehouse,  and  tliat  a  certificate  be  at  once  forwarded,  as  we  have 
neither  intention  nor  wish  to  amend  our  entry,  and  we  also  declare  our  readiness 
to  give  np  six  more  cases  of  the  same  article,  valued  at  Is.  6d.,  which  arrived  to- 
day, per  Crosby,  May,  from  Hamburg,  and  which  we  have  entered  on  a  prime 
entry  this  very  afternoon !  And  should  this  officer  require  a  further  supply, 
we  will  give  him  five  cases  more,  already  duty  i)aid,  in  om-  warehouse,  at  the  same 
valuation,  and  twenty  to  thirty  cases  more  in  a  month  hence. — (Jlh  Report,  Case  67.) 

It  will  appear  on  hereafter  reverting  to  the  returns  appended  to  the 
Minutes  of  parliamentary  evidence,  that  the  grossest  errors  in  the  esti- 
mate of  goods  subject  to  duty  ad  valorem,  are  of  daily  occurrence,  deal- 
ing equal  injury  to  the  revenue  and  the  raerchant.  Meanwhile  a  few 
plain  figures  of  arithmetic  will  show  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Crown,  as 
well  as  for  Irishmen  to  "  gain  a  loss." 

IV.  In  November  last  a  house  in  London  received  the  shipping  documents 
for  6  boxes  of  artificial  flowers  which  they  valued  at  £38     0     0 

to  which  was  to  be  added  25  per  cent,  duty  9  10     0 

10  per  cent,  additional  to  be  paid  by  Government  on  £38 

which  under  deduction  of  a  fee  amounting  to 

left  to  be  paid  by  the  Customs  :g51     1     0 

At  a   public  sale  of  the  Customs  these  goods  were  exposed  in  3  lots. 

One  lot  was  put  up  and  was  unsold  at  ^8     0     0 

a  second  lot  was  sold  at  £13  13     0 

and  another  brought  13  13     0 

27     6     0 


£47  10 
3  16 

0 
0 

£51     6 
5 

0 
0 

so  that  more  could  not  be  obtained  than  £35     6     0 

by  which  a  loss  will  be  sustained  by  the  Crown  of  £15  15  0,  or  contin«eniIy  of  £2Z, 
being  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  amount  paid  to  the  importer,  while  the  latter  is 
exposed  10  great  unnoyance  and  interruption  in  ilie  carrying  on  of  his  legitimate  trade. 
—{5th  lieport,  Case  No.  49.  ) 

That  such  what  may  literally  be  termed  mis-takes  are  by  no  means  rare, 
is  apparent  from  the  appended  "  Continuation  of  Rapin,"  as  George  Sel- 
wyn  facetiously  denominated  a  similar  act. 

V.  In  the  month  of  November  we  entered  at  Folk>tone  a  casp  of  sundries,  containing 
amongst  otiier  goods  21  doz  silk  purses,  entered  at  value  £"'29,  as  per  our  invoice. 
These  were  taken  by  Her  Mnjesty's  Customs  for  supposed  undervaluation,  and  with 
additional  10  percent,  the  value  was  paid  us  by  the  Board.  In  the  t'ollowing  month 
the  same  lot  ot  purses  precisely  was  again  imported  and  entered  as  value  £28  lOs. 
instead  of  £^29.  These,  although  in  every  respect  the  iame,  were  passed  by  the  Customs 
at  a  value  nearly  2  per  cent.  un<ler  the  former.  'Jhe  goods  as  inspected  in  November 
were  put  up  fur  sale,  and  in  the  1 15th  sale,  one  lot  out  of  three  was  sold,  the  other  two 
were  ourchiLsed  by  ourselves  at  the  11 6th  sale,  after  having  been  put  up  at  a  consi- 
derable reduction  by  the  Customs.  As  long  as  the  present  trading  is  allowed  to  the 
officers  stopping  the  goods,  so  long  will  'ad  valorem'  duties  remain  iniquitous.  If  the 
lots  were  put  up  for  sale  without  bemg  divided,  the  honesty  of  the  importer  would 
be  then  shown  ;  but  it  the  lots  in  seizure  are  subdivided,  the  officer  alone  is  benefitted 
should  they  advance,  while  no  case  is  made  out  against  the  importer,  as  a  consumer  of 
an  article  must  pay  more  for  such  article  than  the  importer  of  it. 
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The  following  abstract  from  a  contemporary  of  a  case  given  at  greater 
length  in  our  Reports  we  prefer  from  its  succinctness. 

VI.  A  Mr.  Henry  T.  "  Hope  has  told  a  (by  no  me&ns)  Jlatltring  tale"  of  his  im- 
portation of  sonae  foreign  upholstery  goods,  which  he  entered  at  the  price  they  cost 
him,  necessarily  the  retail  or  highest  price,  because  they  were  for  his  own  private 
use,  and  therefore  small  in  quantity.  The  proper  duty  was  10  per  cent,  on  the  value; 
but  as  the  article  could  not  be  produced  in  England  for  double  the  n  oney,  he  was  re- 
quired to  value  them  at  double  their  cost,  or  in  other  words  to  pay  £20  per  cent,  by 
order  of  the  Customs,  where  the  Legislature  had  clearly  enough  prescribed  £10.  He 
of  cour'se  abandoned  the  good?,  and  with  them  all  attempts  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  Sir  Robert  Feel's  policy  intended  he  should  enjoy.  Mr.  Hope  well 
observes  : — 

''The  greater  the  superiority  of  foreign  producers  in  any  branch  of  manufacture, 
the  higher  (it  follows  from  this  rule)  is  the  graduated  scale  of  duty  ;  and  the  more 
inferior  the  skill  of  the  British  manufacturer,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  protection. 
Where  a  considerable  amount  is  displayed  of  that  taste  and  fancy  which  foreigners  add 
in  their  goods  to  fair  workmanship,  and  which  is  so  expensive  in  England,  the  duty 
attempted  to  be  levied  is  almost  prohibitory." — 6(/i  Report,  Case  No.  51.) 

VII.  On  the  17th  April,  observes  another  victim  of  this  system,  I  paid  duty  for 
coi^tituents  of  mine  on  five  bales  Turkey  carpets,  valued  at  £210  giving  9s  l^d. 
per  square  yard.  On  the  2lst  J  found  the  officers  had  determined  to  stop  the  five  bales  for 
undervaluation.  1  exj)lained  to  them  what  other  duties  the  same  friends  ha«l  latterly 
paid — one  giving  8s.  6d.  per  yard,  and  another  of  a  fine  carpet  for  the  Exhibition 
10s  6d.  That  my  principals  considering  the  present  a  full  and  fair  valuation  would 
not  amend  the  entry  one  farthing.  1  hey  required  one  half  hour  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  and  finally  determined  to  keep  the  five  bales.  Thus  the  afiair  renjained  until 
the  29th  April,  when  the  officers  having  reported  the  seizure  to  the  Board,  it  was 
decided  to  release  them.  The  law,  I  believe,  allows  the  Customs  officers  seven  days 
to  consider  and  determine  similar  questions.  Here  was  a  lapse  of  twelve  days. 
In  most  cases  of  this  kind,  principals  rather  than  suffer  the  inconvenience  of  being 
deprived  of  goods  wanted  for  positive  orders,  will  amend  their  entries  a  trifle,  and 
then  follows  an  award  to  the  officers  by  order  of  the  Board.  The  attempted  extor- 
tion in  this  case  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  but  regardless  of  the  delay,  and  of 
the  law  thereby  infringed  by  themselves,  they  coolly  order  a  restitution  of  the  goods 
after  a  lapse  ot  twelve  days.  Now  the  inconvenience  to  my  principals  1  know  has  been 
severely  great,  because  when  they  found  the  five  bales  were  seized,  they  immediately 
gave  me  orders  1o  look  after  a  parcel  of  fifteen  bales  as  a  substitute.  'Jhen  again  they 
suspended  the  purchase  of  the  fifteen  bales,  knowing  from  experience  the  doubtful  un- 
certainty of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  five,  so  that  between  the  one  and  the  other  they 
remained  entirely  without  the  goods  they  so  much  wanted.  This  and  other  matters  con. 
tinually  occurring  tend  to  prove  that  the  Customs  officers  as  a  body  are  wholly  unfit  to 
exer(;ise  the  discretionary  power  entrusted  to  them  by  the  law  of  duties  per  valuation. 
No  proof  of  cost  ciin  be  asserted  to  protect  the  goods  from  seizure.  It  engen<lers  a 
speculative  disposition  in  the  officers  to  trade  with  the  public  money.  They  seize  whole- 
sale, and  sell  retail  to  the  very  customers  of  the  tax-paying  householder  and  dealer.  If 
the  speculation  succeed,  the  officers  are  benefitted.  If  not,  they  may  get  a  reproving  ad- 
monition fiom  the  Board  to  take  care  and  do  better  another  time. — (6th  Report,  Case 
No.  52.) 

We  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  choice  presented  to  us  of  preferring 
the  subjoined  version  from  a  contemporary,  to  our  own. 

VIII.  Mr.  Boyd,  the  Surveyor-General,  in  his  examination  before  the  Select 
Committee,  calls  the  Custom-house  Sales  Room,  "  our  shop."  Our  "  slaughter- 
house'' would  have  been  the  more  apt  designation.  Seventy-two  cases  of  Shanghae 
China  ware  were  warehoused,  and  sold  for  £200.  The  ad  valorem  duty  was  paid  on 
the  amount  realised  at  the  sale.  The  goods  were  stopped  for  undcr-valuation,  and 
that  the  officer  might  get  a  fine,  the  importers  were  required  to  amend  the  entry,  but 
not  injormed  to  what  amount.  The  object  of  this  was,  that  if  the  second  entry  should 
prove  less  than  the  value  fixed  in  the  secret  Uiind  of  the  officer,  he  would  have  required 
a  new  amendment  of  the  second  entry,  to  extract  another  fine.  The  importers  gave 
up  the  goods  to  the  Crown  at  their  original  entry  value  ;  and  required  the  price,  with 
the  additional  10  per  cent,  awarded  them  by  the  statute,  and  thereby  made  payable,  if 
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the  stoppage  was  not  removed  within  seven  days.  After  waiting  for  a  fortnight  they 
were  refused  either  their  goods  or  their  money  ;  and  it  turned  out  that  the  seizing  offi- 
cer had  stopped  another  parcel  of  similar  goods,  with  which  he  wanted  to  try  the 
chances  of  the  Custom-house  sale,  before  finally  committing  himself  to  this  second 
seizure.  A  memorial  to  the  Board,  and  daily  applications  for  an  answer,  produced 
no  reply.  In  about  a  month  after  the  date  of  the  stoppage,  the  Shanghae  goods  were 
cctually  put  up  at  the  Custom-house  sale  ;  but  not  realizing  the  amount  of  even  the 
original  entry,  they  were  withdrawn  ;  and  three  weeks  thereafter,  or  in  seven  weeks, 
in  place  of  seven  days,  they  were  returned  to  the  importers  at  their  original  entry 
value,  with  a  declinature  to  take  them  at  the  price.  The  importers,  who  had  lost 
their  original  customer,  again  demanded  payment  of  the  amount  awarded  to  them  by 
express  statute.but  were  summarily  denieil  with  the  usual  easy  assurance  of  those 
who  set  all  law  at  defiance  ;  and  their  victims  conclude,  "  We  bore  the  loss,  rather 
than  have  the  trouble  of  an  action  against  the  Crown.'' — (5th  Jieport,  Case  42.) 

As  a  commentary  upon  these  and  several  succeeding  examples,  our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  interposing  the  masterly  exposition  of  the 
Times. 

According  to  the  present  practice,  the  Custom-house  officer  is  a 
Sphinx  who  summarily  devours  all  persons  who  cannot  guess  the  answer 
to  his  riddles.  The  merchant  points  to  his  goods,  and  takes  a  random 
shot  at  the  Prices  Current.  The  officer  shakes  his  head,  says  nothing,  but 
places  an  embargo  on  the  goods.  One  would  suppose  that  at  this  point 
the  officer  would  hand  back  the  tender  to  the  merchant  with  some  such 
words  as,  "  My  good  Sir,  this  will  never  do — you  must  mend  your  bid." 
Not  so — the  merchant  who  failed  in  guessing  the  Sphinx's  riddle  is  in- 
stantly brought  in  guilty  of  mala  /ides,  and  his  goods  ai'e  seized.  His 
only  remedy  is  to  petition  the  Board  for  leave  to  amend,  which  is  gra- 
ciously granted  on  payment  of  a  fine.  The  fine  is  called  a  "  satisfac- 
tion," and  goes  to  the  seizing  officer.  It  is  the  "amount  of  the  duty"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Freeman  tie  (130),  "which  the  Crown  would  have  lost 
altogether  if  the  goods  had  been  passed  at  the  merchant's  valua- 
tion." We  may  suppose  the  merchant  to  have  paid  the  "satisfaction" 
and  to  have  amended  ;  he  may  straightway  subject  himself  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  process,  or  to  the  total  seizure  of  his  goods.  These  are 
thrown  into  a  Mincing-lane  sale,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matters 
unless  the  importer  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  carry  the  business, 
before  "  my  Lords"  at  the  Treasury,  and  finally  before  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  few  men  are  found  of  suf- 
ficent  "  spirit"  to  run  the  gauntlet  to  this  extent. 

The  whole  system  rests  upon  this  basis,  that  if  the  importer  falls  short 
of  the  "  value  "  which  the  Board  of  Customs  may  declare  to  be  the 
wholesale  market  price  in  this  country,  the  Board  is  perfectly  prepared 
to  take  the  goods  off  his  hands  at  his  own  appraisement,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 10  per  cent.  But  the  importer  is  in  all  cases  left  to  pay  the 
costs  of  importation.  He  is  placed  in  this  dilemma,  that  he  knows  not 
whether  to  value  for  his  customers  or  for  the  Board  of  Customs.  If 
his  valuation  be  made  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  consu- 
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mer,  the  chances  are  that  the  Board  will  seize  his  goods,  and  fine  him 
to  the  extent  at  least  of  the  costs  of  importation.  If,  upon  the  other 
hand,  he  frames  his  valuation  with  the  terror  of  the  Board  of  Customs 
before  his  eyes,  then  he  is  compelled  to  place  such  a  duty  upon  his 
goods  as  may  materially  aftect  their  sale  when  they  come  to  be  offered 
in  the  market." 

The  length  of  the  documents  quoted  in  the  next  case,  induces  us 
again  to  have  recourse  to  the  abstract  of  a  contemporary — 

IX.  An  importer  had  been  permitted  to  pass  his  entries  for  many  weeks  at  his 
own  valuation.  The  officers'  wives,  about  the  season  of  the  spring  fashions,  pro- 
bably having  a  mind  to  refit  their  stock  of  hosiery,  perhaps  prompted  their  pliant 
spouses  to  seize  on  speculation  three  cases  of  stockings  and  other  under  clothing, 
which  might  serve  the  double  purpose  of  procuring  for  them,  in  retail,  goods  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  out  of  the  profits  of  the  seizure,  enough  to  pay  for  their 
gowns  into  the  bargain.  The  importer  abandoned  two  of  the  cases,  but  prayed  to 
amend  his  entry  on  the  third,  not  because  he  had  any  doubt  of  the  perfect  honesty 
of  his  entry,  but  because  he  had  sold  the  goods  in  anticipation  to  a  customer  who 
insisted  on  delivery.  Unversed  in  the  Horatian  philosophy  which  advices  man- 
kind to  "  wonder  at  nothing,"  even  the  importer  was  surprised  to  find  his  request 
refused,  in  the  usual  bashaw  style  of  simple  rejection.  A  little  probing  of  the 
gangrene  convinced  him  that  this  was  only  a  little  "  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  de- 
lay." Having  foolishly  betrayed  the  secret  of  his  necessities,  it  was  seen  that  he  could 
not  help  himself,  and  might  prove  a  good  milch  cow,  not  likely  to  kick  over  the 
pail,  on  a  laudable  experiment  to  have  a  pull  at  his  exchequer.  It  was  whispered 
in  his  ear,  that  if  he  would  amend  his  entry  of  tlie  two  residuary  cases,  and  thus 
justify  a  fine  of  £\s  upon  each  of  the  tlu-ee,  he  might  prevail  upon  their  stern  ma- 
jesties to  "  smooth  their  wrinkled  front."  The  "  spec  "  was  perfectly  successful, 
and  the  proceeds  were  "  sacked"  by  the  identical  officer  who  had  passed  the  very 
same  description  of  goods  at  least  a  score  of  times. — {Ath  Report,  Case  No.  32.) 

The  Committee  think  it  right  to  explain  in  introducing  the  next  case, 

that  by  express  law,  the  Board  of  Customs  are  declared  bound  to  pay 

to  the  importer  the  amount  of  his  valuation  of  goods  if  detained  for 

seven  days;  but  that  the  remedy  for  longer  detention  is   a  suit  by  the 

merchant  in  Exchequer,  where,  although  successful,  he  could  recover 

no  costs  from  the  Crown. 

X.  Some  time  since,  a  parcel  of  Turkey  carpets,  entered  by  me,  was  seized  as 
undervalued,  whereupon,  I  sent  die  officer  a  delivery  order  for  tliem,  and  a  claim  for 
the  amount  I  had  valued  them  at,  with  the  10  per  cent,  additional.  After  the  expiry 
of  nine  days  from  the  time  my  entry  was  passed,  I  received  a  notice  from  the  Custom- 
house that  the  goods  had  been  stopped  through  an  error  as  to  their  measure,  made  by 
one  of  their  officers  ;  and  I  was  told  that  my  valuation  was  accepted,  and  that  the  goods 
were  at  my  disposal.  I  then  declined  to  receive  ihem,  and  proved  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs,  whom  I  petitioned  on  the  subject,  that  I  had  incurred  expenfes 
advertising  the  goods  for  sale  for  an  early  day  after  I  pissed  the  entry  ;  that  I  had  also 
had  catalogues  printed  ;  and  besides  loss  of  interest  and  warehouse  rent,  I  informed 
them  that  I  had  missed  a  favourable  opportunity  of  tffecting  a  sale.  Though  the 
Commissioners  could  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  were  aware  that  by  law 
sucli  cases  ought  to  be  disposed  of  in  seven  days,  they  refused  either  to  confirm  the 
seizure  or  to  give  me  any  indemnification  for  the  loss  incurred  in  consequence  thereof. 
Had  I  gone  to  law,  1  believe  I  could  have  compelled  them  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  opsning  packages  warehoused  for  exportation  only,  I  have  complaints 
from  foreign  correspondents  tlial  they  are  deterred  from  shipping  goods  of  delicate  or 
fragile  materials,  by  way  of  this  country,  owing  to  the  injury  they  receive  in  the  course 
of  examination  by  our  Custom-house  officers  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  packages 
were  to  be  sealed  on  landing,  there  would  be  no  necessity  whatever  for  disturbing  the 
contents.— (4t/j  Repoit,  Case  No.  26.) 
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XI.  In  December,  1849,  we  entered  a  parcel  of  artificial  flowers,  whicli  the  Cus- 
tom-house officers  detained,  and  the  next  week  we  entered  another  parcel,  which  was 
also  detained.  We  of  course  refused  to  petition  for  the  goods  ;  but  being  ordered  ex- 
pressly for  a  good  customer,  we  waited  on  the  Surveyor-General  to  request  investigation 
of  the  case,  in  order  that  the  opinion  of  the  oflicer  might  be  tested;  and  stated  that  as 
we  had  given  in  full  value,  we  ought  in  common  justic(>  to  have  our  flowers  given  up, 
60  that  our  customers  might  not  be  driven  to  another  market  for  their  goods.  After  a 
great  deal  of  trifling  and  delay,  we  were  told  if  we  would  increase  the  value  £10  on 
each  case,  and  pay  a  satisfaction  to  the  ofl^cers,  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  {£'2  10a. 
each  case)  we  might  have  our  flowers.  This  we  at  once  refused  to  do,  as  we  considered 
that  these  satisfactions  are  direct  premiums  held  out  to  the  ofliccrs,  who,  if  speculatively 
disposed,  have  it  in  their  power  greatly  to  annoy  the  importer.  Our  flowers  were  con- 
sequently put  up  for  sale,  and  sold  without  any  profit  to  the  crown.  Another  trifling 
affair  occurred  in  December,  1850.  A  parcel  of  flowers  entered  at  full  cost  were  de- 
tained, and  put  up  in  small  lots  for  sale.  In  January,  not  any  of  them  were  sold,  nor 
were  they,  until  the  April  sale,  when  they  were  purchased  at  a  loss  of  one-third  to  the 
Customs. — (4</i  lieport,  Case  No.  25.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  intelligent  statement  that  our 
Clerkenwell  watchmakers  have  more  formidable  competitors  in  our 
Custom-house  officers  than  in  their  Genevese  rivals. 

XII.  The  binding  waiter  or  some  of  the  ofl'icers,  I  don't  know  what  they  are  exactly 
called,  about  the  Customs,  chooses  to  stop  a'case  of  watches,  another  of  clocks,  and  a 
third  of  musical  boxes,  value  say,  for  example,  £bOO.  These  goods  are  advertised  in 
the  papers  for  sale  in  single  lots,  in  almost  every  instance,  with  the  exception  of  watches, 
and  that  article  is  not  always  excepted  ;  for  although  Sir  Thomas  Freemantle,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  ol  Commons,  has  said,  watches  were  always 
put  up  in  lots  of  two,  I  am  in  a  position  at  one  moment's  notice  to  prove  by  the  catalogues 
that  in  a  great  many  instances  they  are  exposed  singly  in  lots;  and  clocks  and  musical 
boxes  are  almost  always  put  up  in  lots  of  one  clock  or  box,  thereby  giving  an  advantage 
over  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  of  these  goods. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  people  at  these  sales  to  purchase  goods  at  chance. 
They  then  take  them  to  the  retail  watchmaker  here.  These  goods  having  been  bought 
at  the  Custom-house  sale,  the  watchmaker,  finding  he  is  not  able  to  compete  with  the 
Queen,  comes  to  me,  or  some  other  wholesale  dealer,  and  will  not  continue  his  orders 
because  he  has  seen  a  wearer  of  such  watches  getting  them  so  much  cheaper  than  even 
in  a  great  many  instances  the  merchant  can  get  them.  I  do  not  say  but  in  some  in- 
stances the  consumer  pays  as  much,  or  more,  than  he  could  get  them  for  at  a  watch- 
maker's shop,  but  such  cases  only  make  up  for  the  cheaper  things  that  are  sold  by  the 
Custom-house,  and  deprive  the  regular  deakr  of  his  fair  proportion  of  custom. 

"  The  great  grievance  is,  that  goods  are  thus  slopped  in  large  parcels,  and  sold  out  by 
the  Customs  in  lots  to  suit  the  custon.ers,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fair  trader.  The 
party  stopping  these  goods  for  supposed  undervalue,  does  not  sufl^er  should  the  goods  not 
realize  what  they  were  stopped  lor,  therefore  the  Custom-house  has  to  make  up  the  loss,, 
and  that  ultimately  falls  on  the  public.  1  would  propose  that  these  goods  should  be 
either  put  up  in  the  lots  as  tliey  were  imported,  or  if  ihe>e  were  considered  too  large,  let 
them  be  put  up  and  sold  in  lots  ol  a  dozen  each. — {6lh  Report,  Case  No.  59.) 

It  is  scarcely  matter  of  surprise  that  these  official  experiments  in 
what  may  be  termed  fiscal  chemistry  call  forth  expressions  which,  as  in 
the  following  "  explosion"  are  by  no  means  complimentary  to  the  de- 
monstrators . 

XIII.  Honourable  Sirs, — We  passed,  duty  paid,  an  entry  on  the  13th  inst.  for  a 
case,  per  City  of  Boulogne,  from  Boulogne,  which  among  other  goods  contained  161b.  of 
bronze  powders,  valued  at  £7  10s.  The  examining  ofl^cer  detained  it  for  under  valua- 
tion, and  being  asked  by  the  landing  waiter  what  we  intended  doing  about  it,  we  stated 
at  once  that  we  gave  up  the  goods,  and  that  they  might  be  sent  to  the  Queen's  ware- 
house, after  which  we  considered  the  matter  finaiiy  settled.  We  were  therefore  not  a 
little  surprised  on  receiving  this  day  a  message  from  the  surveyor,  that  he  wished  to  see 
one  of  our  firm,  and  on  sending  a  clerk  down,  he  gave  the  bronze  up  to  him  ! 

We  beg  to  complain  of  the  vexatious  delay  that  has  taken  place  to  our  injury.  As 
your  honourable  Board  will  perceive  from  the  above  that  the  full  lime  allowed  of  seven 
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days  was  required  to  ascertain  the  value  of  161b.  of  bronze,  valued  at  £1  lOs.  This  is 
an  article  which  must  come  frequently  under  the  notice  of  officers,  an'l  tbe  surveyor 
must  liuve  knowledge  of  the  value  usually  given,  and  if  not,  there  are  plenty  of  offirers, 
of  whom  the  necessary  information  might  have  been  got  within  a  couple  of  hours,  and  it 
therefore  clearly  appears  to  us  that  the  detaining  the  goods  during  a  wliole  week  was  done 
neither  out  of  a  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  nor  to  obtain  too  quickly  informa- 
tion, but  to  try  if  a  fine  of  a  few  shillings  could  not  be  squeezed  out  of  us,  if  we 
were  kept  in  suspense  for  the  whole  week. — (12(7t  Report,  Case  No.  122.) 

There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that  the  officers,  as  in  the 
sequel,  regulate  their  estimates  of  value,  more  by  the  necessities  of  the 
importer,  than  by  the  fair  market  price  of  his  goods. 

XIV.  I  landed  some  time  ago,  a  case  of  cotton  gloves  from  the  John  Bull,  from 
Hamburg,  for  which  1  paid  duty  on  such  a  value  as  1  thought  there  was  no  possibility 
of  their  being  detained,  but  they  nevertheless  were  stopped.  I  did  not  feel  inchned  to 
amend  my  entry,  as  I  should  make  a  profit  by  receiving  the  amount  with  the  usual 
addition  Irom  the  honourable  Board  of  Customs,  and  should  be  glad  to  supply  them 
with  a  largerquantity  of  thesamegoodsat  thesamerate.  On  this  occasion  I  was  not  how- 
ever prepared  for  such  a  sale,  and  had  imported  these  goods  for  other  houses,  and  there- 
fore did  not  object  to  receive  them  on  the  value  given  in,  which  I  am  confident  no 
wholesale  house  in  the  City  would  have  given  for  them.  In  this  instance  I  really  be- 
lieve the  land  waiter  was  acting  under  a  mistake,  about  the  value  of  the  goods, and  the 
information  which  guides  him  is  not  such  as  could  be  depended  on^ 

I  also  landed  six  cases  of  goods  from  the  same  vessel,  on  a  former  voyage,  which 
were  also  detained,  on  which  I  paid  by  Board's  order  a  fine  of  .£5,  and  additional  duty 
£1  2s,  When  1  paid  the  original  duty  on  £372  value,  the  officer,  before  he  had  the 
warrant,  asked  meat  what  sum  1  had  valued  them,  and  on  telling;  him  £360,  he  was 
surprised,  and  said, '  it  was  strange  that  we  should  agree  to  a  pound,'  but  my  surprise 
was  still  greater  when  he  afterwards  told  me  the  goods  were  stopped.  The  reason  is  he 
thinks  it  is  now  the  season  for  these  goods,  and  they  are  worth  15  per  cent,  more  now  than 
at  another  time,  as  they  are  wanted,  and  that  he  may  therefore  safely  stop  them,  al- 
though he  had  previously  told  me  that  his  valuation  was  not  more  than  mine.  As 
these  goods  were  sold  on  contract,  I  certainly  have  been  obliged  to  amend  my  entry 
to  avoid  a  greater  loss  by  the  compensation  for  non-delivery,  which  I  might  have  had 
to  pay  to  the  purchasers,  but  otherwise  I  should  have  been  well  pleased  to  have  allowed 
the  Customs  to  have  had  the  goods  on  the  usual  terms. — (ll(/t  Report,  Case  No.  115.) 

Such  is  a  selection  from  an  accumulation  of  numerous  and  varied 
examples  of  the  total  want  of  rule  and  principle  by  which  the  exactions 
of  the  fiscal  authorities  are  characterised  in  reference  to  duties  ad  va- 
lorem ;  and  which  probably  constrained  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  to 
declare  with  very  great  sincerity  : — "  I  will  admit  to  the  Committee 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  parts  of  our  duty.  We  should  be 
extremely  happy  if  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  would  abolish  alto- 
gether ad  valorem  duties.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
difficult  parts  of  the  duty  which  we  have  to  perform  to  assess  goods  at 
value."  Considering  the  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  whole  Cus- 
toms' Revenue  derived  from  this  source,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
that  this  class  of  duties  should  be  entirely  remitted. 

Although  we  somewhat  anticipate  the  analysis  of  the  evidence  and 
documents  published  by  the  Select  Committee,  which  it  is  our  intention 
fully  to  exhaust,  this  chapter  would  scarcely  be  complete  did  we  omit  to 
append  to  it  the  substance  of  "  A  Return  of  all  Descriptions  of  Goods  sub- 
jected  to  ad  valorem  Duty  in  the  Port  of  London,  which,  since  the  29th 
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September,  1845,  have  been  detained  by  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Customs  for  supposed  undervalue  for  Duties  payable"  up  to  18th  De- 
cember, 1850.  This  Return  embraces  a  period  of  five  years  and  about 
three  months.  Duiing  that  interval  1720  cases  of  seizure  and  sale  have 
occurred  in  this  single  port. 

The  amount  at  which  these  goods  were  entered  by 

the  Importers  is  stated  to  have  been  .     £145,121      0     6 

To  vyhich  add  the  duty  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained      17,616     3  11 


£162,737     4     5 


The  Revenue  would,  by  accepting  the  valuation  of 
the  Importers,  have  cleared  (at  least  if  we  have 
correctly  apprehended  a  very  involved  document), 
a  profit  of      .....     £17,616     3  II 

The  officers  seized  these  goods,  and  paid  to  the  Im- 
porters, as  their  value,  with  the  additional  per. 
carriage  ..... 

The  proceeds  of  their  sale  amounted  to    . 


180,353  15 
179,774  11 

4 
0 

579  4 
3,425  17 
5,729  2 

4 

Add,  to  this  loss,  expenses  of  sale 

Seizing  officer's  share  of  the  fine,  paid  by  Crown 

Absolute  nett  loss  to  the  Crown  on  the  seizures    .       £9,734     3     6 
And  if  we  do  not  misapprehend  a  somewhat  obscure 
return,   to  this  loss  has  to  be  added  that  of  the 
duty  which  would  have  been  paid  by  the  import- 
ers had  no  seizure  taken  place  .  .      17,616     3   11 


Total  loss  ....  £27,350     7     5 


These  figures  will  leave  the  public  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  sig- 
nificancy  of  the  foregoing  admission  of  the  chief  director  in  this  new 
method  of  pushing  business  by  the  Irish  plan  of  "  gaining  a  loss." 

In  justice  to  their  own  anxiety  to  guard  every  statement  issued  by 
them  from  reasonable  question  on  the  ground  of  accuracy,  the  Com- 
mittee feel  called  upon  to  state  that  the  return  from  which  the  foregoing 
figures  are  drawn  is  in  many  respects  erroneous,  and  that  they  avail 
themselves  of  it  solely  as  the  statement  of  the  Board  of  Customs.  They 
are  also  bound  to  state  that  the  errors  they  have  detected  in  this  docu- 
ment are  manifestly  not  those  of  the  printer,  but  of  the  officer  responsible 
for  the  return. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PASSENGERS'    LUGGAGE. 


To  national  prejudices  are  to  be  attributed,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
people  whose  enterprise  sends  them  into  every  country  and  climate, 
and  the  universality  of  whose  commercial  relations  connects  them  with 
every  state  and  tribe  in  the  world,  tbe  most  important  and  lasting  con- 
sequences. National  antipathies  it  is  notorious  are  the  fruitful  sources 
of  an  aptitude  to  quarrelsomeness,  and  the  most  frequent  source  of  petty 
aggressions  or  open,  prolonged,  and  ruinous  wars.  The  spirit  in  which 
men  regard,  receive,  and  conduct  their  intercourse  with,  each  other, 
depends  upon  the  side  from  which  they  first  contemplate  their  approach , 
and  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which  they  earliest  meet.  As  men 
begin  to  understand  and  know  each  other,  they  perceive  that  human 
nature  is,  a  few  peculiarities  excepted,  amazingly  similar  in  all  countries  ; 
and  that  when  the  external  distinctions  of  class  and  race  are  laid  aside, 
the  lines  which  separate  character  are  few  and  faint.  The  arts  of  peace, 
which  render  the  interchange  of  communion  incident  to  trade,  and  neces- 
sary to  the  profits  of  commerce,  disabuse  us  of  many  illusions  both 
concerning  our  own  superiority,  and  the  short-comings  of  other  people. 
We  can  no  longer  be  stimulated  to  sympathy  with  Nelson's  patriotic 
hatred  of  the  French.  Steam-boats,  railroads,  open  ports,  open  com- 
petition, and  free  trade,  clear  our  heads  of  the  notion  that  we  can  have 
natural  enemies.  Our  Peace  Society,  without  diplomatic  credentials  or 
State  Commissions,  is  received  with  honour,  not  only  by  the  population 
of  kingdoms  with  which  we  were  formerly  at  wai",  but  by  ministers  of 
state,  by  the  ambassadors  of  princes,  nay  by  kings  and  emperors  them- 
selves, even  to  the  effect  of  mutual  friendly  deliberation  upon  the  causes 
of  existing  war,  and  the  terms  of  accommodation.  The  municipality  of 
London  receives  and  entertains  the  representatives  and  distinguished 
public  officers  of  foreign  states  in  the  kindly  offices  of  hospitality  "  in 
honour  preferring  one  another  ;"  and  the  French  Republic  returns  the 
amenities  of  life,  by  splendid  demonstrations  of  reciprocal  good  will.  The 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  has  been  cordially  recognised, 
and  practically  supported  by  the  people  of  the  whole  world,  as  an  uni- 
versal proclamation  of  the  truth  that  "  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations,"  and  that  it  is  profoundly  true  that  so  far  from  the  injury  or 
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decay  of  one,  being  an  advantage  or  profit  to  another,  on  the  contrary 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  any,  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  to  all. 

But  in  promotion  of  this  inestimably  beneficial  result,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  what  may  be  termed  the  "  prejudice  of  first  impres- 
sions" should  be  skilfully  made  subservient  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
cosmopolitan  spirit.  Foreigners  must  necessaiily  approach  these  islands 
from  the  sea ;  and  the  earliest  conceptions  which  they  form  of  our  cha- 
racter, must  be  instilled  into  them  through  our  Custom-house.  It  is  a 
great  point  gained  that  our  government  dispenses  with  the  use  of  pass- 
ports, and  thereby  inspires  in  the  subjects  of  other  states,  at  the  moment 
they  plant  their  foot  on  our  shores,  an  admiration  of  the  freedom  and 
stability  of  our  institutions.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  second 
experience  of  our  manners  and  habits  must  necessarily  be  derived  from 
the  very  disagreeable  impressions  received  through  our  fiscal  regulations. 
We  fear  the  following  graphic  description,  extracted  from  Household 
Words,  can  scarcely  be  called  an  exaggeration. 

"  Everything  had  gone  on  swimmingly  np  to  the  moment  that  the  doom 
of  office  was  inflicted  upon  us.  Captain  Tune  had  rattled  us  over  from 
Boulogne  in  nine  hours  ;  his  crew  had  unstowed  some  three  or  four 
hundred  packages  of  baggage,  and  the  wharfinger  had  swung  it  into  the 
warehouse  with  magic  rapidity.  Nothing  remained  for  us  but  to  walk 
home,  if  the  Custom-house  had  not  set  its  seal  upon  further  pro- 
gress. A  Custom-house  officer  arrested  us  seriatim  as  we  attempted  to 
leave  the  vessel.  Any  sort  of  bundle,  or  basket,  or  parcel,  was  peeped 
into  or  routed  about  by  a  pair  of  by  no  means  spotless  hands — perhaps  ; 
for,  as  often  as  not,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  officer,  it  was  passed 
untouched,  almost  unnoticed.  You  asked  me  to  take  ashore  the  widow's 
reticule.  It  was  bulky.  Bottles  evidently  predominated.  The  lady 
told  us  it  was  medicine.  The  officer — there  was  only  one  searching 
officer  to  some  two  hundred  passengers — merely  felt  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  ;  discovered  bottles  ;  took  my  word  that  they  contained  medicine, 
and  I  passed  on.  The  bag  was  big  enough  to  conceal  a  fortune  in  lace, 
watches,  or  jewels  :  medicine  may  have  meant  eau-de-Cologne.  If  the 
duty  of  the  searcher  be  to  search,  why  were  some  molested,  and  others 
allowed  to  go  free  ?  *  *  *  *  * 

"  The  next  experiment  adopted  by  the  Customs  department  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  impart  to  foreign  visitors  via  the  Thames  a 
favourable  impression  of  England  and  the  English,  is  to  herd  them  to- 
gether under  the  flattering  designation  of  '  aliens,'  and  to  oblige  them 
and  their  fellow-travellers  to  mount  to  the  Baggage  Warehouse  by 
means  of  a  flight  of  exterior  ladders,  some  part  of  which  is  exposed  to 
whatever  cold,  wind,  or  sunshine^,  may  happen  to  be  raging.     These 
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stairs  are  not  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  ladies,  for  other  reasons  than 
their  steepness.  *  *  *  *         .         * 

"  When  all  the  passengers  had  been  slowly  emptied  out  ofthe  steamer, 
and  had  ascended  to  this  upper-story  place  of  detention,  the  '  aliens' 
were  penned  up  in  one  comer,  to  give  their  names,  and  to  receive  from 
two  clerks  their  '  certificates  of  arrival.'  In  complaining  to  you  and 
to  our  fellow- victims  of  a  suffocating  sensation,  the  alderman  was  by  no 
means  singular.  You  were,  luckily,  near  the  only  practicable  window  ; 
but  my  end  of  the  room  was  in  a  stifling  condition,  and  the  supplications 
for  air  were  general.  Even  the  stalwart  Caspar  gasped  as  if  he  were 
breathing  the  sulphurs  of  the  magic  circle.  There  were  general  cries  of 
'  How  long  is  this  to  last  ?' 

"  '  When  are  we  to  get  our  luggage  ?'  ' 

"  '  When  your  names  is  called,'  replied  the  porter  holding  the  door 
heremetically  close.  The  alderman  produced  his  stop-watch.  'We 
landed,'  he  remarked,  '  at  ten  minutes  to  five  o'clock  —  it  is  now  a 
quarter  past  five,  and  not  a  single  name  has  been  demanded  !'  •" 

''At  length  even  the  door-keeper's  patience  was  exhausted  ;  and,  M 
a  fit  of  despair  he  opened  the  door.  A  crowd  immediately  jammed 
itself  between  its  sides.  The  affrighted  porter  rushed — as  if  he  had  un- 
dammed  a  sluice — to  the  foot  of  the  first  flight  of  steps,  to  stop  the 
overflow.  He  held  on  by  the  two  bannisters  like  grim  death,  and  op- 
posed his  broad  back  to  the  torrent.  Ladies  screamed  ;  men  exclaimed 
'  Shame ! '  Presently,  the  confusion  confounded  itself ;  for  the  crowd 
became  so  tightly  wedged  into  the  doorway  and  on  the  stairs,  that  it 
could  not  make  any  sort  of  demonstration  either  by  speech  or  action. 

"  About  this  time  a  theory  was  propounded  by  a  nervous-looking  clerk 
(who  was  protected  by  an  iron  barrier  in  a  door- way  on  the  first  landing 
opposite  to  the  crowd)  that  all  those  who  had  single  packages  were  to 
be  served  first.  The  individuals  who  immediately  announced  that  each 
had  travelled  from  the  Continent  like  an  elephant,  with  a  single  trunk, 
were  curiously  numerous.  The  single  to-do  fiction  was  therefore  ex- 
ploded, and  the  calling  of  names  commenced.  Several  persons  had 
been  summoned  by  name  ;  but  as  they  were  perfectly  unable  to  appear 
in  person  by  reason  of  the  crowd,  the  individual  nearest  to  the  barrier 
and  the  beadle  were  admitted,  regardless  of  any  other,  rule  than  that  of 
first  come,  first  served.        *         *         *         *-*         *         *  * 

Here,  in  the  Baggage  Warehouse  itself — in  the  actual  receipt  of  Cus- 
tom— the  ventilation  and  deliberation  were  supreme.  A  fine  view  of 
the  river,  seen  through  one  of  the  open  windows,  was  being  calmly  en- 
joyed by  a  portly  person,  evidently  of  considerable  official  pretensions. 
A  clerk,  writing  the  reverse  of  a  running  hand,  sat  at  a  desk  ;  another 
(who  seemed,  by  the  jaunty  style  iii  which  he  wore  Ms  hat,  to  be  a 
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dropper-in  from  some  other  department  of  the  Customs)  leaned  lazily 
against  the  desk,  enjoying  the  proceedings  of  the  baffled,  heated,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  had  escaped  from  the  crowd,  and  who  were  anxiously 
threading  the  confused  maze  of  passengers'  effects  strewed  on  the  floor, 
to  find  their  own.  A  third  was  criticising,  with  an  easy  air,  a  couple  of 
lace  collars  ;  the  scene  was  made  complete  by  two  or  three  porters, 
whose  deliberate  mode  of  opening  carpet-bags,  boxes  and  trunks, 
showed  that  it  was  not  their  fate  to  be  hurried  in  their  passage  through 
this  life.  *         *         *     Denounce  the  system  as  much  as  a  gentle- 

man dare  deal  in  denunciation,  but,  pray,  do  not  pour  the  vials  of  your 
inky  wrath  upon  the  unhappy  five  whom  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
set  to  do  the  work  of  a  dozen  ;  and  who  dawdle  over  their  duty,  per- 
haps, out  of  a  hopeless  despair  of  doing  it  even  passably.  Why  blame 
these  men  for  the  incompetency  of  their  superiors  ;  who,  if  they  have 
brains  to  organise,  have  not  industry  to  carry  out  one  of  a  half-dozen 
plans  that  a  child  would  invent  for  the  quick  despatch,  of  passengers' 
luggage  ?  Could  not  an  efficient  staff  of  searchers  board  the  steamer 
at  Gravesend,  and  examine  the  packages  on  the  voyage  thence  ?  Could 
not  an  officer  be  stationed,  on  the  vessel  arriving,  at  each  of  three  or 
four  gangways — instead  of  one  officer  at  one  gangway — and  allow  no 
personal  luggage  to  be  landed  which  did  not  display  the  Custom-house 
seal  ?  Or,  failing  this,  could  not  the  two  tide-waiters  who  already  em- 
bark, and  whose  hard  fate  it  is  to  pace  the  desk  in  pleasant  converse 
during  the  up-Thames  voyage,  be  set  to  arrange  the  list  of  passengers' 
names  handed  to  him  by  the  captain,  in  alphabetical  order  ?  Then, 
could  not  the  warehouse  at  the  wharf  be  divided  off  in  compartments 
(from  'A  to  D ;'  from  'EtoK;'  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole 
alphabet),  like  the  Dividend  office  at  the  Bank  of  England,  like  all  the 
Railway  Stations  in  France,  and  as  is  done  at  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way at  Paddington  ?  Could  not  each  passenger  walk  straight  to  the 
place  of  his  initials — having  faith  on  the  wliarfingers  that  his  property 
will  have  been  sorted  into  its  proper  station — and  there  expose  it  to  the 
scrutineers,  and  have  done  with  it  ?  Or  does  a  system  of  corresponding 
numbers — one  set  for  luggage,  and  the  other  for  passengers — demand 

too  high  an  effort  of  contrivance  for  Custom  genius  to  aspire  to  ? 

*********** 

"  The  alderman  was  consulting  his  watch.  '  It  is  now,'  he  said, 
'  seventeen  minutes  to  seven  o'clock,  and  we  landed  at  ten  minutes  to 

five.     Consequently  we  have  been  detained  by  these '  (I  shall  not 

repeat  the  expression)  '  Custom-house  people  two  hours  all  but  seven 
minutes.'  " 

That  the  foregoing  is  rather  an  under- statement  than  a  coloured 
sketch  of  the  actual  state  of  the  facts,  is  but  too  plain  from  the  contrast 
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drawn  betwixt  the  Custom-houses  of  New  York  and  London  by  an 
EngHsh  barrister. 

I.  In  1840  I  visited  the  United  States,  taking  my  passage  to  Boston  by  one  of 
Cunard's  steamers.  Before  leaving  England  I  sent  a  box  of  books  for  my  own  private 
u.^e  by  a  sailing  vessel  to  New  York,  after  proceeding  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
I  presented  the  l)ill  of  lading  at  the  Custom-house,  and  the  box  was  soon  found. 
I  asked  if  I  could  pass  my  papers  through  the  Custom-house  without  assistance. 
I  was  immediately  assured  that  I  should  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  The 
box  was  then  transferred  to  a  room  for  examination,  opened,  the  books  weighed, 
and  the  duty  duly  charged.  I  was  then  shown  to  a  clerk's  room,  and  my 
papers  were  duly  noted.  The  clerks  communicated  the  steps  to  be  taken,  and 
answered  every  inquiry  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  On  saying  I  desired  a  remission 
of  part  of  the  duty  charged,  I  was  at  once  taken  to  the  Commissioner  who  examined 
me  on  the  particulars  of  the  shipment  and  made  his  decision.  I  was  then  directed  to 
another  office,  paid  the  duty,  and  finally  received  an  order  for  delivery.  This  order  I 
presented  to  the  proper  officer,  and  my  box  was  fastened  to  the  rope  of  a  crane,  and 
swung  out  on  a  truck  in  the  street.  All  this  was  done  with  perfect  order  and  regularity, 
and  without  any  hindrance  or  delay  ;  and  no  gratuity  was  asked  or  sought  for. 

This  very  same  box  of  books  I  brought  back  to  England  in  1843,  without  having 
had  occasion  to  use  the  books,  for  libraries  in  the  United  States  are  so  accessible,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  consulting  authorities  on  any  subject.  I  brought  the  box  to 
Ent;land  as  part  of  my  personal  baggage,  by  the  American  liner  the  Hendrick  Hudson, 
and  now,  observe  the  contrast  in  the  proceedings  here  and  at  New  York.  The  box 
was  placed  with  the  luggage,  and  I  went  for  both  the  day  after  my  arrival.  On  coming 
into  the  room  were  they  were,  I  asked  the  clerk  if  1  could  pass  the  boxes  without 
assistance?  He  replied.  He  could  give  no  instructions.  I  asked,  if  he  could  tell  me 
what  was  to  be  done.  He  said,  I  could  employ  an  agent.  Finding  that  without  assist- 
ance I  could  do  nothing,  and  that  the  officials  would  not  aid  me,  I  asked  for  an  agent, 
and  a  man,  whose  applications  to  pass  my  boxes  I  had  before  rejected,  came  up  and 
was  engaged  by  me.  The  boxes  were  then  opened  and  examined.  I  told  the  clerk  the 
books  had  been  taken  by  me  from  England  ;  but  on  making  this,  and  what  I  thought 
other,  necessary  remarks,  in  a  tone  of  civility, he  appeared  as  though  he  could  not  deign 
to  hear  me.     What  passed  between  the  agent  and  the  officers  I  had  no  information  of. 

I  was  told  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  affidavit  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  duty  on 
the  books.  This  affidavit  there  was  no  person  in  or  near  the  office  to  receive,  as  the 
Commissioner  at  New  York  would  have  done.  That  afternoon  I  was  too  late  to  find 
a  magistrate  sitting  in  London.  The  next  day  I  was  sworn  to  the  facts  of  the  affidavit 
at  the  Mansion-house.  It  was  sent  to  the  agent,  but  the  boxes  were  not  delivered  that 
day.  They  were  delivered  on  the  third  day.  Why  I  should  have  been  compelled  to 
employ  an  agent — why  the  clerks  could  not  have  enabled  me  to  do  my  own  work  my- 
self— why  I  should  have  been  delayed — or,  why  several  needless  expenses  should  have 
been  imposed  on  me,  seeing  that  none  of  these  inconveniences  were  experienced  as 
respected  the  same  box  and  the  same  books  at  New  York — are  inquiries  which  might, 
if  answered,  prove  that  our  system  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  a  country  where  the 
activity,  the  intelligence,  and  courtesy  of  public  officers,  contribute  to  their  promotion, 
and  aid  them  in  the  social  estimation  they  may  enjoy.  We  suffer  from  the  rudeness 
of  vulgar  and  ignorant  persons  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  officers,  and  the  indifference 
and  self-sufficiency  of  the  superior  officers,  both  classes  being  generally  careless  of  the 
ease,  the  importance  of  time,  or  the  convenience  of  those  whose  business  is  to  be 
transacted. — (2nd  Report,  Case  No.  14.) 

We  place  th*?  following  next  in  order,  because  it  may  be  said  to 
"  walk  on  all-fours,"  with  Mr.  Dickens'  lively  description  of  a  passen- 
gers "  Miseries  of  Human  Life." 

II.  It  is  some  time  since  I  arrived  in  England,  but  as  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
trouble  and  botheration  which  I  then  experienced,  I  have  determined  to  give  you  some 
account  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  publication  of  the  grievances  may  lead  to  their  re- 
moval. 

In  the  packet  by  which  1  arrived  there  was  unfortunately  a  large  number  of  passen- 
gers, and,  although  many  of  us  had  only  one  or  two  packages  each,  they  were  not  exa- 
mined on  board,  as  we  were  accustomed  to  have  them  done  abroad,  but  we  had  to 
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accompany  them  to  the  exnmiiiing-room  at  the  Custom-house.  They  were  then  taken 
according  to  a  list,  in  the  drawing  up  of  wliich  there  appeared  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
favour  shown,  but  I  was  not  in  the  secret  how  that  was  to  be  obtained.  We  went  to 
the  Custom-house  about  1 1  o'clock,  and  at  3  o'clock  it  had  not  yet  come  to  my  turn  for 
examination,  and  I  was  then  under  the  necessity  of  witlidrawing  for  a  short  time,  as 
after  my  sea  voyage  I  did  not  feel  very  well,  and  the  confinement  in  the  examining- 
room  was  too  much  for  me.  During  my  short  absence,  I  was  told  on  my  return  that 
my  name  had  been  called,  and  as  I  had  not  answered,  I  had  lost  my  turn,  and  that  I 
must  now  wait  for  a  considerable  time  longer. 

I  then  resolved  to  abandon  ray  baggage  for  that  night,  and  as  I  was  allowed  to  take 
nothing  with  me,  I  was  not  in  the  most  comfortable  condition.  I  returned  the  next 
morning,  and  to  my  horror  I  found  that  the  wardrobe  of  a  celebrated  "  prima  donna" 
had  to  pass  the  ordeal  before  my  few  "traps"  could  be  examined,  and  all  my  entreaties 
to  have  a  little  favour  shown  in  point  of  time,  proved  utterly  fruitless,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  whole  cases  of  *  paraphernalia'  had  been  turned  out,  turned  over,  and 
turned  in  again,  that  I  hud  any  hope  of  the  inspection  coming  to  my  turn.  Towards 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  second  day,  I  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  having 
my  few  packages  examined,  and  after  all  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  whole  that 
was  liable  either  to  duty  or  to  the  necessity  of  any  examination  beyond  what  five 
minutes  were  amply  sufficient  to  have  accomplished.  1  am  told  that  in  this  respect  there 
has  been  latterly  some  improvement,  but  if  there  has,  there  is  still  room  for  much  more, 
for  among  my  numerous  friends  who  have  recently  come  from  the  Continent  to  the 
Exhibition,  there  are  very  few  who  have  not  many  complaints  to  make  on  this  subject. 
— (12(/i  lieport,  Case  134.) 

We  add  an  interesting  "  Passage  from  the  life  of  an  unprotected 
female." 

III.  As  one  of  the  weaker  sex,  may  I,  on  behalf  of  other  sufTerera  who  may  here- 
afrer  be  placed  in  a  similar  situation  with  myself,  claim  your  kind  advocacy?  I  was  a 
passenger  in  the  ship  Trafalgar  from  Madras,  which  arrived  in  the  London  Docks  on 
the  9th  ult.  My  luggage  consisted  of  valuable  dresses  which  I  had  received  from  Eng- 
land, at  a  heavy  expense,  and  which  I  now  brought  back  with  me.  This  luggage  1  was 
told  I  could  not  obtain  until  it  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  Custom-house  investigation. 
In  order  to  secure  its  formal  examination  and  safe  delivery,  I  employed  a  Custom-house 
and  shipping  agent,  but  it  was  not  until  the  21st  of  the  same  month  that  I  received  my 
packages,  and  then  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  almost  utterly  destroyed.  The  boxes  had 
been  broken  open,  although  I  had  sent  the  keys,  and  my  clothes  and  other  property 
thrown  about  as  if  they  had  been  wholly  worthless,  and  then  forced  back  into  the  boxes 
in  a  confused  state  and  covered  with  the  dirt  of  the  warehouse-floor.  I  may  mention 
that  I  offered  to  be  present  at  the  examination,  but  was  told  that  it  was  unnecessary. 
There  was  not  a  single  article  to  which  exception  was  taken,  or  on  which  duty  was 
payable,  and  yet  for  the  injuries  which  I  have  thus  sustained  I  am  charged  by  my  agent 
the  sum  of  j6'4  13s.,  which  includes  dock  dues,  entries  to  land,  cartage,  and  attendance. 
Several  of  my  fellow- passengers  were  subjected  to  similar  treatment. 

Surely,  Sir,  there  must  be  some  protection  to  passengers,  especially  ladies,  against 
such  treatment ;  and  if  officers  of  the  Custom-house  discharge  their  duties  in  so  offen- 
sive a  manner,  there  ought  to  be  some  redress.  A  hint  from  your  powerful  engine  will 
no  doubt  be  esteemed  a  favour,  not  only  by  my  compagnons  de  voyage,  but  also  by  your 
humble  servant,  D." 

T..   .July  1.  (lOtA  Report,  Cate  No.  100.) 

A  "voice  from  the  (Inner)  Temple,"  the  property  of  a  Barrister, 
himself  the  son  of  a  senator,  shows  that  Law  and  Custom  are  not 
always  in  harmony. 

IV.  On  February  22nd.  of  the  present  year,  I  sent  a  Cambridge  cip  and  gown  to 
my  brother  at  Bruges.  The  gown  was  hired  from  a  dealer  in  Chancery  Lane,  and 
forwarded  by  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  articles  were  worn  once 
and  returned  in  the  same  box  in  which  they  were  sent  by  the  same  Steam  Company. 
On  the  26th  April,  they  were  received  into  the  Queen's  Warehouses,  from  the  Sir  Ed- 
ward Banks  Steamer,  and  still  remain  there.  The  Customs  demand  15  per  cent, 
duty  amounting  to  twenty  seven  shillings,  and  refuse  either  advice  or  assistance  iu 
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freeing  them  from  the  iluty,  although  they  admit  it  is  illegal.  Of  course  proof  in  any 
quantity  cnn  be  given  that  the  things  were  made  here — worn  as  described — and  re- 
turned in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  they  went,  but  without  "  an  order  of  Store," 
the  Customs  will  not  release  them.  Tiiis  cannot  be  got,  because  the  goods  were  not 
sent  through  the  Customs  to  Bruges,  but  by  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  but  as  yet  have  had  no  an- 
swer. I  may  mention  as  a  pleasing  feature  in  tlie  transaction  that  the  cap  and  gown 
will  be  sold  in  a  month  if  the  duty  be  not  paid. — {6th  Report,  Case  No,  54.) 

A  gentleman  of  considerable  distinction  in  the  United  States,  who  is 
an  author  of  some  historical  works  of  great  merit,  has  given  information 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  business  was  transacted  at  the  Custom-house 
in  London.  He  was  engaged  at  the  latter  end  of  last  year  in  completing 
one  of  his  works  for  publication  : — 

V.  On  Wednesday  he  left  Havre  with  two  cases  of  unbound  and  unfinished  books 
— copies  of  his  unpublished  work.  He  did  not  enter  them  in  the  ship's  manifest, 
having  been  told  it  was  unnecessary.  On  Thursday  evening  his  boxes  were  brought 
to  the  Custom-house  for  examination,  and  he  himself  pointed  them  out  as  subject  to 
the  payment  of  duties.  There  was  no  concealment  or  attempt  at  evasion.  He  told 
the  officers  the  duty  was  i^2  lOji.  per  cwt.,  which  he  still  believes  to  be  the  correct 
charge. 

On  Friday  he  was  informed  that  the  cases  were  liable  to  seizure,  and  that  he  must 
petition  the  Board.  He  asked  if  he  could  not  see  the  proper  officer  and  have 
the  matter  examined  into  at  once.  The  reply  was,  "  he  must  petition."  He  then 
engaged  a  broker,  and  wrote  out  a  petition.  On  Saturday  and  Monday  he 
could  get  no  reply  to  the  petition.  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  as  the  offices  were  about  to 
close,  he  was  informed  he  might  have  his  ciises,  paying  ^2  fine.  He  asked  to  see  the 
reasons  of  the  decision,  but  the  clerk  would  not  permit  him.  He  believes  they  were 
endorsed  on  the  petition. 

On  Wednesday,  the  seventh  day,  after  great  "  worrying  and  toil,"  he  obtained  the 
cases  with  this  bill : — 

Nos.  1  &  2,  2  cases,  2cwt.  2  qrs.  26  lbs.,  books  since  1801, 

entry  duty  £  14  6s.  lOd.,  and  3s.  6d.  warrant Jl4  10     4 

Wharfage,  landing,  housing,  and  loading 0     2     0 

Clearing,  commission,  &c  ,  attendance 0  10     6 

15     2  10 
Add  fine 2     0    0 

£17     2  10 

This  payment  was  at  the  rate  of  j^5  per  cwt,,  which  he  tl. ought  erroneous,  and  he 
says,  "in  justice  I  do  not  think  they  should  have  fined  me  J  injustice  I  do  not  think 
I  ought  to  have  been  charged  more  than  £2  10s.  per  cwt.  ;  nor  have  been  compelled 
to  employ  a  broker  ;  to  lose  six  days  ;  nor  to  have  been  suhjected  to  many  personal 
charges,  cabs,  &c.,  about  a  matter  which  might  have  be  n  s  ttud  in  two  hours."  And 
he  further  complains  that  he  could  get  no  explanation  respeciin^' either  the  duty  charged 
the  reasons  of  the  fine,  ror  any  of  the  proceedings  from  the  clerk*  in  the  Custom- 
house, with  whom  the  business  was  carried  on. —  (^5th  Report,  CaseNo.  50.) 

The  length  of  the  correspondence  quoted  in  the  next  case,  induces 
the  Committee  to  avail  themselves  of  the  livelier  brevity  of  a  contem- 
porary. 
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tbeir  wcijlit  in  silver ;  and  if  the  lady  hnd  melted  her  202  ounces  into  bullion,  they 
woul'l  have  been  adii  itted  under  the  tariff  duty  free.  Arriving  from  the  steamer,  after 
having  been  treated  by  Neptune  in  a  way  which  proved  him  to  be  "  no  gentleman," 
she  left  ber  luggage  at  the  Custom-house,  and  crawled  home  very  ill.  Her  welcon  e  to 
her  native  country  was  in  the  shape  of  a  ''lawyer's  letter,"  which,  judging  by  its  efTective 
brevity,  we  should  anticipate  to  proceed  from  the  flowing  pen  of  Mr.  Hammil,  and 
which  claimed  a  penalty  of  £180  from  the  unprotected  female  for  denying  that  her 
luggage  contained  any  foreign  articles  liable  to  duty.  To  ihis  stanza  of  the  *'  Recollec- 
tions of  England,"  she  answered  by  assuring  her  correspondent  that  she  had  been  too 
completely  obfuscated  with  sea-sickness  on  stepping  ashore,  to  "  throw  a  word  at  a 
dog,"  much  less  a  tender  glance  at  a  Custom-house  Argus — that  she  had  hastened  home 
very  ill,  had  sent  her  son,  with  her  keys,  to  the  Custom-hou?e,  the  second  day  after  her 
arrival,  to  clear  her  luggage,  who,  finding  a  demand  made  for  £20  of  duty,  found  it 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  legatee  for  her  cheque  or  her  directions.  Perhaps  the  most 
material  part  of  the  letter  was  (not  in  the  postscript)  that  which  dropped  out  the  intel- 
ligence, that  a  witness  to  the  whole  transaction  had  accompanied  her  ambassador ;  and 
the  missive  concluded  by — asking  advice !  No  6s.  8d.  having  been  enclosed,  the  gra- 
tuitous advice  was  given,  to  find  security  for  costs,  if  she  had  a  mind  to  defend  property, 
worth  ^£"60,  in  Exchequer,  at  a  cost  of  £300.  On  appealing  to  the  Board,  that  placable 
body,  after  a  great  deal  of  "  coy,  reluctant,  amorous  delay,"  levied  a  fine  upon  their 
petitioner,  and  restored  her  goods.  Of  course  the  officer  on  whose  sole  evidence  the 
imputation  rested,  that  the  lady  had  fibbed  about  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  her  brass- 
nailed  hair  trunk,  was  a  perfectly  unexceptionable  witness,  although  his  evidence 
would  have  sworn  him  into  £30  of  seizure-money,  and  notwithstanding  that  half  the 
fine  actually  levied  would  go  into  his  pocket.  But  there  were  three  witnesses  who 
flatly  contradicted  him,  and  lie  was  fobbed  oft"  with  a  "  feeler,"  which  could  only  have 
been  due  on  the  assumption  that  the  only  witness  on  whose  testimony  the  alleged  fib 
rested  was  handsomely  paid  for  swearing  that  he  had  heard  it. — (Jth  Report,  Case 
No.  65.) 

The  subjoined  case,  if  it  were  not  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Custom- 
house officers  went  to  deprive  saDors  of  an  almost  necessary  indulgence, 
would  be  truly  ludicrous.  It  is  furnished  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  to 
one  of  whose  crew  the  occurrence  happened  at  the  port  of  Hull. 

VII.  As  the  sailors  were  leaving  the  vessel  and  going  to  breakfast,  one  of  them 
was  stopped,  and  there  was  taken  from  him  a  tobacco  pouch  containing  about  2  oz.  of 
tobacco.  The  Custom-house  oflScer  intended  to  take  the  seaman  before  a  magistrate 
for  this  act  of  smuggling,  but  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  if  he  did  so  he  would  most 
likely  be  reprimanded  while  the  person  he  looked  upon  as  an  offender  would  be  dis- 
charged. He  therefore  abstained  from  taking  that  step,  but  the  pouch  was  sealed  up  on 
board  till  the  vessel  sailed.  And  the  captain  adds  the  following,  "  I  believe  there  is  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  Queen's  warehouse  at  Hull,  three  tobacco  pouches  and  a 
tobacco  box,  such  as  have  been  used  and  carried  in  the  pockets  of  sailors  from  time 
immemorial,  and  with  no  more  than  the  quantity  that  is  usually  carried  in  such  recep- 
tacles. These  petty  seizures  cause  the  men  to  try  to  conceal  sufficient  to  serve  them, 
and  thus  bring  both  themselves  and  the  owners  into  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
tempt which  is  thus  cast  upon  the  law." — (10</i  Report,  Case  No.  56.) 

Jf  these  regulations  were  essential  to  the  due  collection  of  the  revenue, 
the  question  would  still  arise  whether  the  results  either  repay  the  cost, 
or  warrant  the  subjection  of  the  public  to  the  annoyances  they  in- 
flict. There  is  surely  a  golden  and  practicable  mean  betwixt  a  system 
which  overlays  the  utility  of  the  end  in  the  martinet  formalities  of  the 
means,  and  a  reasonable  vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  necessary  duties. 
But  it  will  be  seen  from  adverting  to  the  practice  of  other  countries, 
that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  consult  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  interests  of  the  revenue. 

VIII.  I  do  not  know  observes  an  experienced  traveller  and  merchant,  how  it  is 
that  I  have  omitted  to  name  one  subject  on  which  I  have  often  had  to  make  com- 
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plaints,  which  is — that  all  passengers'  luggage  has  to  be  sent  to  the  Customhouse  uare- 
/lOKse /br  examination,  whilst  on  the  Continent,  so  far  as  ray  experience  shows,  the 
luggage  is  examined  on  hoard  the  steamer,  and  immediately.  I  have  landed  from 
steamers  at  Calais,  Ostend,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Kiel,  Copenhagen,  Dant- 
zic,  Pviga,  Cronstadt,  St  Petersburg,  Venice,  and  Trieste,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, at  none  of  those  places  had  I  half  the  trouble,  expense,  or  delay  which  I  have 
experienced  at  this  my  native  town.  Even  at  despotic  St.  Petersburg,  the  luggage  had 
only  to  be  carried  across  the  English  line,  which  was  done  by  the  servants  of  the  Cus- 
toms, whilst  here  it  has  to  be  carried  a  considerable  distance  (though  much  less  than 
a  few  years  ago)  and  the  porter  charges  the  passengers. 

A  tide  surveyor  goes  on  board  in  the  Humber.  He  is  a  superior  officer,  but  not 
being  a  landing  waiter,  though  he  has  the  same  salary,  he  cannot  examine  a  carpet 
bag  or  hat  case.  If  it  is  half-past  fi^e  the  luggage  cannot  be  examined  till  six  next 
morning,  and  the  first  train  is  lost.  If  it  is  winter  and  the  pa(  ket  arrives  at  half-past 
three,  the  passenger  loses  the  evening  trains  and  two  morning  trains,  because  the  landing 
waiter  is  not  in  attendance  until  past  9  o'clock,  and  if  the  tide  surveyor  is  a  surly  fellow, 
the  poor  passenger  has  some  difficulty  in  even  getting  a  change  of  linen.  Thus,  sim- 
ply because  the  boarding  officer  is  not  considered  qualified  to  rummage  a  trunk  or  car- 
pet bag,  but  is  endowed  with  wisdom  and  tact  enough  to  rummage  a  ship  alt  ovir,  a 
poor  passenger,  who  must  be  at  home  by  the  last  night's  train,  is  put  to  the  expense 
and  delay  of  stopping  all  night  here,  and  virtually  the  next  day  is  also  lost  to  him  foB 
business  purposes.  Surely,  if  the  tide  surveyor  is  incompetent  or  too  busy,  a  junior 
landing  waiter  might  go  with  him.  At  any  rate,  nineteen  passengers  ought  not  to  be 
detained  because  the  twentieth  has  some  cigars  or  a  few  pairs  of  foreign  gloves. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  been  in  Antwerp  twice  a  year  lately,  and  have  always  found 
the  luggage  examined  on  deck,  and  almost  before  the  vessel  was  moored. — (lOth  Be- 
port,  Case  No.  103.) 

A  passenger  from  Hamburg  thus  tells  his  own  tale  : — 

IX.  I  last  year  arrived  in  London  from  Hamburg,  bringing  with  me  two  hottlet 
of  wine,  sherry  and  claret.  I  brought  them  with  me  from  Hamburg  to  drink  on  the 
voyage,  being  not  so  well  off  as  to  pay  the  high  prices  charged  on  board  these 
steamers.  On  consideration,  however,  1  resolved  jto  take  these  two  bottles  with  me 
to  London,  and  drink  them  with  my  wife.  On  landing  at  Blaekwall  they  were  taken 
from  me,  together  witli  about  Jib.  of  tobacco,  and  all  my  representations  that  they 
were  for  my  own  use  availed  nothing.  I  consequently  had  to  run  the  following  day  all  the 
way  to  Blaekwall,  where  after  waning  for  an  hour  or  more,  I  at  last  caught  hold  of 
an  officer  who  told  me  I  must  pay  the  duty  on  the  wine  and  tobacco,  viz.  9s.  6d. 
per  lb.  on  the  tobacco,  the  whole  value  of  which  is  not  more  than  about  Is.,  and  I 
forget  how  much  on  the  wine.  However,  I  so  far  brought  him  down  (being  luckily 
for  me  a  kind  hearted  man)  as  to  promise  me  to  speak  to  his  superior  about  it.  Well, 
he  chased  this  individual  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  his  kind  intercessions  at  last  pro- 
cured permission  to  deliver  me  both  wine  and  tobacco,  but  only  to  think  to  have  such  a 
deal  of  loiher  about  an  afTuir  which  was  not  worth  more  than  6s.  I  told  the  officer, 
therefore,  I  thought  his  time  would  be  of  more  value  than  the  whole. 

Eight  days  ago  I  received  from  my  parents,  who  live  in  Hamburg,  a  cake  as  a 
present,  which  was  sent  by  steamer,  value  about  8s.  Well,  I  had  to  pass  an  entry,  pay 
duty,  &c.  on  it,  just  as  if  it  was  intended  for  trade,  and  the  expense  through  this  pro- 
ceeding came  to  about  9s.  ! 

I  have  been  in  many  different  countries,  but  in  hardly  any  have  I  found  them  so 
tyrannical  and  arbitrary  in  their  Customs'  regulations  as  in  England,  even  Rus?ia  not 
excepted,  the  counterpart  of  which  England  boasts  to  be,  as  regards  liberal  institutions. 
—  ( 1  'Ith  Report,  Case  No.  128.) 

We  substitute  the  following  succinct  abstract  of  a  contemporary  for 

the  prolixity  of  our  correspondent's  original  narrative. 

X.  A  gentleman,  resident  in  Persia,  returned  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  England. 
At  Trebizond  he  found  a  vessel  loading  for  England  ;  and  as  he  intended  travelling 
overland,  he  forwarded  by  her  three  or  four  packages,  and  a  ciige  with  a  itw  par- 
tridges. He  sent  the  bill  of  lading  to  a  friend,  'i'he  contents  of  the  packages  con- 
sisted principally  of  Persian  curiosities,  geological  specimens,  and  a  couple  of  silk 
gauze  dresses,  as  a  present  from  a  relative  to  the  friend  in  London,  who  went  on  board 
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of  her  on  arrival,  with  the  view  of  getting  the  things,  but  was  told  that,  in  conse- 
quenceof  the  packages  having  been  entered  in  tlie  ship's  inanifest.he  must  clear  them  in 
the  Long  Hooin  at  the  Custom  House,  and  even  the  partridges  were  refused  to  be  delivered 
up  to  liim.  lie  accordingly  immediately  made  an  entry  at  the  Custom-house,  and 
state<i  everything  that  the  packagts  contained.  They  were  now  "stopped"  by  the  Cus- 
tom-house authorities,  because,  as  he  was  informed,  the  two  pieces  of  silk  gauze  had 
omitted  (o  be  entered  on  the  ship's  manifest.  Jle  had  in  consequence  to  "  petition  the 
Board."  Seven  or  eight  days  elapsed  before  a  reply  was  vouchsafed,  and  the  things 
delivered.  A  fine  of  5s.  was  in6icted,  besides  of  course  the  duty,  which,  however,  did 
uoi  amount  upon  all  the  things  to  more  than  about  £2. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Committee  adds,  How  was  it  possible  for  a  gentleman 
long  resident  m  Persia,  to  know  thai;  it  was  compulsory  on  him  to  inform  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  that  one  of  his  packages  contained  twenty  yards  of  silk  gauze?  He,  of 
course,  concluded  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  if  his  friend  the  consignee  in  London 
was  informed  of  this.  On  the  part  of  none  of  them  was  there  the  slightest  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact — a  correct  list  of  everything  the  package  contained  was  delivered,  and 
not  only  was  much  annoyance  given,  but  a  fine  was  imposed,  as  if  there  lip.d  been  an 
attempt  to  defraud  the  Customs.  I  must  add  that  my  friend  was  in  London,  and  made 
an  eflbrt  himself  to  get  his  things,  but  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  only  succeeded  in 
getting  his  unfortunate  partridges,  upon  which  he  had  to  pay  a  trifling  duty.  The 
duly  was  ajierwards  again  charged  and  paid,  not  knowing  that  this  had  already  been  done. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  the  luggage  belonged  declared  that  he  had  less  annoyance  and 
trouble  with  his  birds,  bringing  them  through  Persia  and  Turkey,  tlian  he  bad  with 
them  in  one  day  in  London. 

Jt  is,  we  think,  JNIrs.  Sairey  Gamp,  who  with  true  British  self-gratulation  patrioti- 
cally exclaims,  "  I'm  not  a  Rooshan  or  a  Prooshan."  It  would  appear  that  the  Board 
of  Customs  gives  some  of  her  countrymen  reason  to  sigh,  "  I  am  not  a  Persian  or  a 
Turk — I  wish  I  were  I" — {8th  Report,  Case  No.  85.) 

An  intelligent  and  influential  merchant  at  Hull,  sends  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  following  communication  : — 

XI.  A  gentleman  bound  from  Hamburg  to  New  York  by  the  steamer  which  left 
last  Saturday,  went  round  by  London,  but  sent  2  packages  of  luggage  to  me  with  di- 
rections to  have  them  forwarded,  unopened,  to  Liverpool,  in  order  first,  to  avoid  the  up- 
setting and  injury  of  his  property  twice,  and  secondly,  in  order  to  its  being  done  in  his 
presence.  On  arrival  of  the  packages  here,  the  collector  had  not  power  to  let  them  go 
forward  unopened,  unless  I  sent  them  in  a  railway  van,  provided  with  Custom-house 
locks  here,  and  at  Liverpool,  accompanied  by  an  officer.  An  expence  two  boxes  of 
wearing  apparel,  &c.  could  not  bear,  there  being  no  other  bonded  goods  going  at  that  time 
for  the  American  steamer.  These  packages  were  therefore  treated  as  merchandize,  and 
some  books  confiscated,  which  the  owner  declares  he  has  constantly  had  with  him  to 
and  from  the  continent,  31bs.  tobacco  and  l^lb.  cigars  seized,  but  released  onlv  on 
payment  of  9s.  per  lb.  duty.  One  of  my  clerks  was  in  attendance  three  hours  during 
examination  and  clearing  under  bond,  and  I  had  half  an  hour's  occupation  ingoing  lo 
sign  the  bond.  On  arrival  at  Liverpool,  the  same  process  would  have  to  be  gone 
through  and  n  5s.  export  bond  given,  an  agent  to  be  employed,  etc.,  etc.,  but  my 
friend  grew  impatient  and  paid  duty  to  save  time  which  would  be  £2  to  £3.  Now 
all  this  botheration  could  be  avoided  by  cording  or  hooping  of  packages  and  sealing 
them  ;  because  they  take  care  to  take  bond  also  for  double  the  duties  and  value.  And 
with  reference  to  ad  valorem  duties  the  same  gentleman  adds  in  the  letter  referred  to 
I  would  also  suggest  that  as  Customs  officers  profit  by  seizures,  they  ought  to  bear 
10  to  20  per  cent,  when  there  is  a  loss.  It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  see  the  mer- 
chant suffer  innocently,  and  the  officer  who  in  his  eagerness  makes  an  improper 
seizure,  escape  altogether  without  some  punishment  for  his  cupidity. — (6fh  Report, 
Case  No.  63.) 

Referring  the  reader  to  the  next  chapter  for  further  illustrations  of 
our  methods  of  dealing  with  another  class  of  passengers,  who,  in  emi- 
grating to  other  continents,  make  choice  of  English  vessels  from  Bi-itish 
ports,  for  the  conveyance  of  themselves  and  their  personal  luggage  to 
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the  place  erf  their  destination,  and  whose  cases  we  have  arranged  under 
the  head  of  Transit ;  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to  pause  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  the  Board  of  Customs 
calling  in  the  aid  of  our  expert  and  shrewd  constabulary,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  duty  to  which  their  own  officers  are  very  manifestly  incompe- 
tent— at  least  under  their  present  directors.  Order,  system,  and 
method,  are  faculties,  which  to  a  certain  extent  partake  of  idiosyn- 
cracies,  and  genius.  They  must  proceed  too,  from  the  governing  central 
power,  not  from  subordinates.  Colonel  Mayne,  unless  himself  pos- 
sessed of  a  contriAnng  and  ai'ranging  head,  coidd  not  regulate  the 
extraordinary  but  admirable  administration  of  Scotland  Yard,  by  hunt- 
ing among  inspectors  or  detectives  for  suggestions.  Mr.  Commis- 
sipner  Harvey  and  his  trans-Temple  Bar  colleague  manage  with  mild- 
ness and  without  offence  the  processions,  crowds,  riots,  conspiracies, 
which  occur  in  the  metropolis,  or  the  vast  details  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  with  perfect  order,  quietness,  and  inofFensiveness.  Where 
fraud  or  crime  are  involved,  Mr.  Daniel  Forrester  or  Mr.  Horsford  can 
devise  the  means  of  prevention  or  detection,  without  visiting  upon  the 
whole  public  the  surveillance  and  irksome  processes  of  inspection  which 
appear  to  be  of  universal  appHcation  at  our  Custom-house.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  "  Detective  Force"  are  entirely  distinct  from  our  ordi- 
nary constabulary  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  fis- 
cal system,  as  it  refers  to  mere  passengers  and  their  personal  effects, 
should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  department,  under  sound 
police  direction  and  regulation.  The  facts  and  hints  interspersed 
through  the  foregoing  narrative  of  cases,  themselves  suggest  many  ob- 
vious improvements  of  the  present  method  of  examination ;  and  any 
further  observations  are  reserved  until  the  examples  accumulated  in  the 
interval  of  the  publication  of  Part  2,  shall  have  supplied  a  greater 
vai'iety  of  materials  for  a  riper  judgment.  It  is,  meanwhile,  very 
obvious  that  the  system  thus  too  truly  described  by  a  writer  in  the 
"  Illustrated  London  News,"  cannot  too  soon  anticipate  the  conse- 
quences of  public  indignation,  by  forthwith  reforming  itself. 

"  When  the  Englishman  goes  abroad,  he  is  sometimes  subjected  to 
delay,  inconvenience,  and  incivility  at  the  douanes  and  Custom-houses 
of  the  Continent ;  and  if  it  be  his  first  visit  to  '  foreign  parts,'  he  is 
apt  to  indulge  in  feelings  the  very  reverse  of  amiable  towards  all  such 
establishments  and  their  officials.  But  no  sooner  does  he  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  learn  the  inexpressible  misery  of  landing  with  his 
luggage  at  Dover,  Southampton,  or,  most  horrible  of  all,  at  London, 
than  he  acknowledges  the  injustice  he  has  done  to  our  Continental 
neighbours,  and  consider  the  French  or  any  other  foreign  Custom-house 
a  perfect  Elysium  of  ease   and  happiness,  compared  with  the  Pande^ 
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monium  of  torture  into  which  he  is  plunged  on  his  arrival  in  his  native 
and.  The  English  law  supposes  every  man  honest  till  he  is  found  to 
,  be  the  reverse  ;  but  the  English  Custom-house  acts  on  no  such  chari- 
table maxim  with  regard  to  travellers.  In  Thames-street  it  supposes 
every  man  and  woman  to  be  a  cheat  and  a  smuggler,  and  thinks  it 
no  wrong  to  treat  them  accordingly.  Ifany  thing  could  diminish  or 
put  an  end  to  the  proverbial  love  of  Englishmen  for  foreign  travel,  it 
would  be  the  annoyance  inflicted  upon  them  at  their  return  by  the 
officials  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs.  The  only  way  by  which  a  man  can 
land  in  comfort  upon  the  English  soil,  is  to  travel  without  other  luggage 
than  a  razor  and  a  tooth-brush,  and  to  buy  his  shirts  as  he  goes,  and 
to  leave  them  behind  him,  as  some  have  actually  done.  With  his  whole 
wardrobe  upon  his  back,  he  may  perchance  feel  like  a  free  man  when  he 
puts  his  foot  on  British  ground ;  but  if  he  have  so  much  as  a  carpet 
bag,  and  persists  in  coming  to  London,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
treated  like  a  slave  and  a  felon.  At  Dover  or  Folkstone  he  may  re- 
ceive more  respectful  treatment ;  but  at  the  head  quarters,  in  Thames 
Street,  there  is  no  trial  of  patience  or  temper  to  which  he  is  no  truth- 
lessly  and  needlessly  subjected." 


CHAPTER   V. 

OUR    TRANSIT  TRADE. 


By  this  term  is  meant  the  transmission  of  either  goods  or  passengers 
from  one  foreign  comitry  to  another,  through  British  ports  and  vessels. 
It  is  of  course  the  great  index  of  the  superiority  of  our  commercial  facili- 
ties, of  our  mercantile  ramifications,  of  our  merchants  and  ships,  to  those 
of  any  other  country.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  preference  given  by  foreigners  to 
our  vessels  and  agents  over  their  own.  It  is  an  indication  of  esteem, 
favor,  voluntary  preference,  for  our  carriers  by  the  people  of  other  states. 
Its  continuance  of  course  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  of  good  will  on 
the  part  of  our  customers,  and  of  the  continuance  of  good  management 
and  good  character  on  our  own  part.  There  are  many  reasons  why  a 
KcEmnitz  hosier  should  export  his  goods  from  a  German  or  Hans  Town 
port,  rather  than  send  them  all  the  way  to  Liverpool  for  America,  or  to 
London  for  Madras.  There  are  many  more,  why  we  should  strain  every 
nerve  to  keep  a  trade  which  not  only  draws  foreign  exporters  to  charter 
British  vessels,  but  secures  to  us  agencies,  foreign  connections,  large  and 
profitable  commissions  on  foreign  goods,  and  extensive  employment  to 
our  labouring  population,  to  which  they  are  not  naturally  entitled. 
Whatever  may  be  the  varieties  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws,  there  can  be  but  one  of  the  paramount  importance 
of  afibrding  our  shipping  every  reasonable  chance  of  extended  employ- 
ment. We  cannot  believe  that  that  object  is  secondary  either  to  the 
acquisition  of  correct  statistics  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  fancied 
protection  of  our  manufacturing  character  from  supposed  injury  by  the 
aflfixing  of  British  marks  on  foreign  goods. 

For  all  really  useful  purposes  the  declaration  of  the  importers  and 
exporters  as  to  the  nature,  quantity,  and  quality  of  their  goods  ougl\t 
to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  our  mere  statisticians.  For  the  guard- 
ing of  our  manufactures  from  injury  by  fraudulent  marks  on  foreign 
productions,  we  believe  the  vexatious  and  most  injurious  inquisition 
of  our  Customs  officers  affords  no  means  at  all.  These  marks  can 
be  counterfeited  by  the  foreign  importer,  as  easily  as  by  the  foreign 
exporter.  The  former  knows  perfectly  from  whence  they  come,  be- 
cause he  receives  the  original  invoice,  and  himself  ordered  them  from  the 
producer.     They  can  be  sent  by  a  foreign  vessel  from  a  foreign  port 
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without  the  purchaser,  from  the  importer  being  any  the  wiser,  as  he 
takes  no  cognizance  of  the  ship  in  which  they  come  ;  and  the  only  effect 
of  setting  on  the  fiscal  officers  to  break  up  packages  in  transit,  to  soil 
goods,  tear  off  marks,  drive  nails  into  fancy  goods  in  repacking,  and  in- 
flicting other  injuries,  is  to  damage  goods  which  have  no  fraudulent 
marks,  in  the  process  of  seeing  whether  they  had  them  ;  to  raise  a  gene- 
ral alarm  among  foreigners  as  to  the  security  and  handling  of  all  mer- 
chandise exported  in  British  ships ;  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
foreign  ports,  and  the  extension  of  foreign  shipping ;  and  to  drive  a 
most  lucrative  trade,  and  the  means  of  great  and  constant  demand  for 
British  labour,  entirely  out  of  the  country. 

In  introducing  the  following  striking  illustrations  of  these  views  to 
the  notice  of  the  reader,  it  may  be  instructive  to  premise  that  the  tariff 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  repealed  or  very  materially  reduced  the  duties 
on  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  articles  of  merchandise,  all  formerly  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  ought  to  have  produced  corresponding  reasonable  relax- 
ations in  the  system  of  fiscal  inspection — and  that  all  goods  in  transit  are 
at  any  rate  in  bond,  and  not  subject  therefore  to  any  duty  whatever. 

A  foreign  merchant  of  eminence,  in  a  letter  to  an  extensive  London 
firm,  his  usual  correspondents,  submits  the  following  instructive  observa- 
tions. 

I.  Tlie  present  way  of  managing  business  at  the  London  Custom-lion se  has 
really  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  annoyance  to  merchants,  and  a  thorough 
change  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  will,  I  sincerely  hope,  be  carried  out.  What 
I  most  blame  in  the  present  arrangement,  is  the  immense  labour  and  loss  of  time 
attending  the  entering  and  shipping  of  goods,  or  any  other  transaction  at  tlte 
Custom-house.  There  are  so  many  tonnalities  and  intricacies  in  this  branch  of 
business,  that  it  requires  some  years  of  study  to  go  through  them,  without  com- 
mitting one  error  or  another.  1  will  not  make  any  comparison  in  this  respect 
between  England  and  Hamburg.  It  is  well  known  how  exceedingly  simple 
these  transactions  are  heie,  and  with  how  little  trouble  all  our  entries  at  the  Cus.^ 
tom-honse  are  attended.  But  even  in  Prussia  and  other  countries  of  the  Zollve- 
rein,  wliere  high  duties  are  levied,  the  proceedings  are  far  more  simple  than  in 
England.  With  you,  for  any  transactions  at  the  Custom-house,  such  a  number  oi 
formalities  are  observed,  that  days  are  lost  in  passing  goods,  where  hours  would 
suffice ;  and  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  one  or  several  clerks,  solely 
for  pertbriuiug  a  work  which  in  every  other  country  is  merely  a  portion  of  the 
occupation  of  an  apprentice.  As  a  foreigner,  I  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  bo 
a  competent  judge  of  your  laws  and  regulations,  still  I  may  mention  some  defect^ 
which'I  tliink  could  be  reformed.  They  are  those  under  which  foreigner's  suffer 
most,  fjut  which  naturally  also  affect  your  own  transactions  with  other  countries. 
The  chief  evil  is  the  trouble,  difficulty,  and  loss  of  time  attending  the  entering  of 
foreign  goods  in  bond,  to  be  re-shipped.  'J'his,  in  almost  every  country  of  the 
Continent,  is  a  very  simple  proceeding;  while  in  England  it  is  coupled  with  a 
quantity  of  useless  formalities  and  annoyances,  fully  sufficient  to  prevent  any  one 
who  once  had  the  experience  lo  send  a  second  time  goods  for  re-shipment  to  Eng- 
land. I  cannot  imagine  any  reason  whv  packages  entered  in  bond,  to  be  rc- 
shipped  to  another  place,  must  be  opened,  unpacked,  and  examined  in  England  ; 
nor  why  it  .shoidd  be  necessary  to  make  long  and  minute  declarations  of  tiie 
articles,  number  of  inches,  measure,  vakie,  \c.,  unless  it  be  to  give  employment 
and  pay  to  ten  officers,  wliere  one  would  be  sufficient  to  do  allthe  work  that  Is 
necessary.  The  evils  attending  tliese  proceedings!  have  frequently  cxperie.uced, 
either  by  having  goods  so  long  delayed  at  the  examination,  that  they  were  ton 
late  for  the  vessels  for  which  they  were  intended  ;  or,  by  having  them  unpacked 
by  the  Custom-house  officer,  each  article  overhauled,  examined,  tumbled^ about, 
and  then  rudely  repacked,  so  that  the  goods  were  spoiled.    There  were,  for 
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example,  some  cases  of  papier  mache  figures,  sent  some  years  ago  for  re-sliipment, 
when  almost  the  whole  were  broken  in  repacking  at  the  Custom-house,  through 
the  carelessness  of  tlie  officers,  and  of  course  became  a  total  loss. 

Another  very  serious  evil  is  in  tiie  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Customsi 
against  which  a  merchant  has  no  protection,  and  by  which  I  have  suffered  more 
than  once.  Your  tariff,  for  example,  says,  that  foreign  goods  are  not  to  "  bear  any 
names,  brands,  or  marks,  purporting  to  be  tliose  of  manufacturers  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom."  This  we  know,  and  therefore  scrupulously  avoid.  But  when 
I  sent  some  cotton  hose  for  Canada,  which  had  not  the  least  name  or  mark  in 
them,  and  were  bound  up  in  German  papeis,  being  merely  numbered  "two- 
thread  hose,"  and  "  tluee-thread  hose,"  to  distinguish  the  quality,  they  were 
slopped  on  account  of  these  being  English  ivorch.  The  tariff  also  states,  that  foreign 
watches  must "  bear  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  foreign  manufacturers 
on  tlie  face  and  frame."  I  sent  a  case  for  re-shipinent,  every  piece  of  wliich  was 
expressly  manufactured  to  conform  to  tliis  law.  Tlie  name  and  place  of  abode 
was  on  ihcj'aee  and  inner  cover  enclosing  the  work,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the 
frame  ;  but  the  officers  said  that  tlie  frame  meant  the  back  of  the  works  itself, 
and  seized  the  watches.  In  both  these  cases,  through  the  exertions  of  my  agent, 
the  hose  and  watches  were  released  under  order  to  return  them  [to  Hamburg, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  some  pounds,  <!i:c.  So  after  a  delay  of  two  or  three  months, 
the  goods  came  back  here  with  heavy  charges  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  and 
of  course  the  time  for  shipping  them  was  past.  In  both  cases  it  was  evident  that 
there  had  not  been  the  slightest  intention  of  transgressing  your  laws ;  and  if 
really  an  error  on  my  part  had  been  committed,  it  arose  merely  from  the  laws,  or 
acts  of  the  Customs,  being  so  vague  and  indistinct,  that  they  leave  it  in  every 
officer's  power  to  interpret  them  according  to  his  own  fancy. 

These  are  only  a  tew  examples  out  of  many  to  show  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ings. They  are  highly  vexatious,  and  the  result  now  begins  to  be  seen,  and  in  a 
short  time  will  become  more  evident,  for  almost  all  the  (joods  ivhich  ivere  formerly 
sent  by  ivay  nf  England  to  our  friends  in  India,  the  Colonies,  and  other  parts,  we  now 
prefer  shipping  direct  from  hence ,  even  if  in  some  instances  we  pay  a  higher  freight  and 
premium  of  insurance,  rather  than  be  subject  any  longer  to  the  annoyanceSy  troubles,  risk, 
and  loss  of  time  attending  their  having  to  pass  the  London  Custom-house. 

While  England,  in  every  other  way  is  promoting  Free  Trade,  surely  means 
ought  to  be  found  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  without  sub- 
jecting it  to  so  many  useless  and  troublesome  restrictions,  as  well  as  to  actual 
risk  and  loss  to  merchants  and  shippers. — {2nd  Report,  Case  No,  8.) 

It  is  not  inappositely  observed  by  a  contemporary,  as  a  commentarj' 
on  this  case,  that  the  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  "that  the  Con- 
tinental Custom-houses  are  models  of  perfection,  and  ours  an  Augean 
stable — that  hours  abroad,  mean  days  here — and  that  such  is  the  in- 
tolerable nature  of  the  nuisance  of  our  rules  and  forms,  that,  although 
both  freight  and  insurance  are  lower  in  Britain  than  on  the.  Continent, 
the  transit  trade  is  being  banished  to  foreign  shores,  by  our  fiscal  regu- 
lations. German  cotton  hose  are  sent  to  London  for  shipment  to 
Canada.  The  Canadians  speak  English,  and  know  nothing  of  German. 
The  goods  were  mai-ked  '  three  thread  hose  '  and  '  two  thread  hose  ;  ' 
and,  because  these  were  English  words  which  the  Canadians  could  un- 
derstand, they  were  seized  because  the  goods  were  not  described  in 
German  words,  which  the  Canadians  could  not  understand  !" 

The  same  system  also  prevails  in  entering  goods  for  the  home  trade. 
In  former  times  when  almost  every  foreign  article  was  subject  to  a  heavy 
duty,  a  strict  examination  of  the  goods  and  invoices  may  have  been 
necessary ;  but  now,  since  almost  all  these  duties  have  been  abolished, 
the  formalities  for  entering  goods  exempt  from  duty,  might  certainly  be 
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very  mateiially  reduced,  so  that  the  trouble  and  time  at  present  required 
may  in  that  proportion  be  saved. — 

In  the  preceding  letter  reference  is  made  to  some  watches,  &c.,  which 
were  detained  and  ordered  to  be  returned  to  Hamburg.  On  this  subject 
the  house  thus  writes  to  its  agent  in  London. 

II,  Tlie  gloves  and  watches  I  liave  succeeded  still  to  get  on  board  the  Syd- 
ney vessel,  but  alas!  in  what  a  plight  those  watches  were,  diiiy  and  tumbled 
about  in  the  most  disgraceful  niainier.  I  had  to  send  them  to  a  watch  Maker  to 
get  them  all  made  decent  again.  The  Envflisli  Custom-house  anangements  are 
really  the  greatest  scandal  in  the  world,  I  have  to  send  to  Sydney  some  cases 
containing  writing  and  copying  paper,  and  also  cases  with  copying  machines. 
From  hence  there  will  be  no  direct  vessel  before  the  15th  of  June,  and  my  cor- 
respondent wants  these  cases  quickly,  but  really  I  am  afraid  to  send  them  via  Lon- 
don on  account  of  those  miserable  botherations  with  your  Custom-house .  Please  say 
per  return  tchether  it  may  be  safely  risUed. 

By  the  vessel  sailing  to-day  direct,  they  get,  besides  the  gloves  and  watches, 
17  cases  of  goods,  4  casts  of  leather,  and  several  packages  of  silk  goods.  These 
latter  articles  I  wanted  the  owner  to  ship  via  London,  but  he  plainly  told  me  he 
would  rather  keep  back  the  consignment  altogether  than  entrust  his  goods  to  the  well 
known  management  of  the  English  Custom-house ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  let  them  go 
by  this  Hamburg  vessel,  which  will  require  .5  to  6  months  at  least  for  the  passage 
and  besides  the  freight  and  insurance  being  much  higher.  It  cannot  be  helped,  but 
unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  regulations,  we  cannot  send  any  more  goods  via 
London,  and  this  business  of  forwarding  will  be  lost  both  to  you  and  to  the  English 
shipowner. — {2nd  Report,  Case  No.  9.) 

That  the  officers  show  perfect  impartiality  in  their  inflictions,  will  be 
seen  from  the  statement  of  a  London  firm. — 

III,  We  beg  to  direct  tl:e  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  serious  delays 
and  injury  experienced  in  the  transit  of  merchandize,  upon  which  no  duty  what- 
ever is  payable  in  this  Country.  It  frequently  happens  that  such  merchandize 
becomes  exposed  to  detriment  and  abstraction,  in  consequence  of  two,  three,  or 
four,  or  more  hours  being  allowed  tol  elapse  before  the  approval  or  sanction  of 
the  landin{»  surveyor  can  be  obtained.  We  may  advert  more  particularly  to  the 
undermentioned  packages  received  from  France,  examined  in,  and  shipped 
from  the  Queen's  Warehouse  in  the  monthof  January  last,  i)er  steam  ship, '  Pro- 
pontis,'  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  which  we  have  just  received  the  follow- 
ing report  from  our  correspondent : — 

J  P  T 
4     SM        127    Two  bunches  of  artificial  flowers  abstracted, 

129  Three  large  nails  mischievously  driven  into  a  part  of  the  pack- 

age where  no  nailing  at  all  was  retiuired,  thereby  damaging 
the  contents. 

130  Four  pairs  of  ladies'  gloves  abstracted,  and  cartoon  boxes 
•        broken. 

The  above  prejudice  is  trifling  compared  to  the  injury  and  loss  we  have  fre- 
quently experienced  by  the  damage  done  to  silks  and  ribbons,  and  othei  fancy 
valuable  goods,  which  on  examination  in  transit  are  pulled  out  of  the  original 
packages,  and  tumbled  about  without  the  least  regard  to  preservation  or  care  in 
repacking.  AVere  duty  payable  on  such  goods,  there  would  be  some  reason  for 
disturbing  them,  while  otherwise  it  seems  to  be  incurring  unnecessary  prejudice, 

Anotlier  great  inconvenience  is  the  want  of  proper  regulations  to  insure  the 
attehdance  of  officers  at  the  times  and  places  required  to  meet  the  public  wants. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  shippers  arc  compelled  to  wait  for  several  days 
before  the  examination  of  their  goods  for  transit  can  be  accomplished. 

The  practice  of  the  Board  of  Customs  granting  satisfaction  money  to  the  land- 
ing officers  for  shipping  goods  entered  for  duty  ad  t-aloreui  ,  upon  the  plea  of  un- 
dervaluation, is  nothing  less  than  a  premium  conferred  upon  them  for  obstruc- 
ting the  business,  at  the  expence  of  the  public, — {2nd  Report,  Case  No,  7.) 

The  complaints  sent  to  the  committee  of  damage  done  to  goods  not 
subject  to  duty,  and  merely  passing  in  transit,  are  very  numerous ;  and 
as  it  might  be  thought  the  officers  must  be  aware  of  the  brittle  nature 
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of  glass,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  be  careful,  at  least, 
with  goods  of  that  description.  That  they  are  not,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing case  will  show — 

IV.  In  the  year  1850,  a  house  had  occasion  to  forward  as  an  experiment  six 
cases  of  German  glass,  which  were  received  and  entered  for  exportation.  The 
glass,  althongli  not  at  all  intended  for  this  country,  was  all  tal;en  out  and  ex- 
amined. This  was  done  in  such  a  rough  and  careless  manner  that  it  was  evident 
great  damage  would  arise,  and  consequently,  on  arrival,  their  friends  wrote  to  them 
from  Rio  de  Janiero  on  the  10th  of  June,  1850,  that  the  glass  had  been  received 
in  the  very  worst  condition,  and  that  the  breakage  was  immense.  Houses  there, 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  glass  by  every  vessel  from  Antwerp  direct,  wliich 
always  came  in  good  order;  but  tlie  treatment  which  such  shipments  received  in 
London  was  such  that  the  assortments  were  spoiled,  on  account  of  the  great 
breakage,  and  unless  some  great  improvement  could  be  made  in  tliis  respect,  the 
trade  through  England  would  never  answer.  Tlie  experiment  has  not  been 
repeated,  for  the  loss  from  the  causes  stated  was  so  great  that  it  offered  any 
thing  but  encouragement;  and  thus,  from  the  interference  of  the  Customs  in  a 
business  in  which  they  have  really  nothing  to  do,  the  carrying  trade  is  lost  to 
the  shipowner,  as  well  as  the  probable  profit  to  the  merchant. — (4</j  Report,  Case 
No.  36.) 

Without  other  commentary  than  that  which  every  reader  of  ordinary 
intelligence  may  easily  supply  for  himself,  the  subjoined  additional  ex- 
amples of  the  same  grievance  are  added. 

V.  We  perceive  with  much  pleasure  that  a  Committee  is  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  constitution  and  management  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  As  foreign  merchants  of 
this  city,  we  in  common  with  our  neighbours  can  bear  testimony  to  the  arbitrariness  and 
assumption  of  the  officers  in  the  landing  department  of  the  Customs. 

During  the  years  (from  1841  to  1848)  we  imported  German  and  French  manufac- 
tured goods  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  mar!:et,  by  direct 
vessel  from  London,  but  were  compelled  ultimately  to  select  another  route,  in  consequence 
of  losses  occasioned  by  the  rough  handling  of  fine  and  brittle  goods  by  the  Customs* 
examining  officers.  The  goods  referred  to,  though  ordinarily  ''  warehoused  for  exporta- 
tion only,"  were  nevertheless  subjected  almost  invariably  to  a  protracted  and  unneces- 
sarily tedious  examination.  For  instance  :  silk  ribbons,  millinery  of  silk  and  such  fine 
articles,  have  been  counted  piece  by  piece — in  consequence  soiled,  and  the  boxes  broken 
or  injured  ;  perfumery,  say  sachets,  cosmetiques  and  oils,  and  extracts  of  all  kinds  in 
bottles,  have  been  opened  and  disturbed,  lendering  the  goods  thereby  almost  valueless. 

During  the  period  stated,  petitions  (sometimes  daily)  passed  between  us  and  the 
Board  of  Customs,  The  officer  detaining  packages  for  an  assumed  improper  denomina- 
tion (according  to  the  caprice  of  the  landing  waiter)  this  week  describmg  them  as  of 
one  rate,  next  week  as  of  another,  and  by  so  doing  ensuring  themselves  of  a  certain  fine 
of  from  10s.  to  £2. 

The  shipping  clerk  in  our  house  has  frequently  heard  officers  speculate  on  a  fine  be- 
fore the  package  or  packages  have  been  opened  at  the  docks,  confident  that  the  decision 
of  the  Board  would  be  in  his  favour,  should  he  interpret  an  article  different  to  what  was 
expressed  in  the  entry,  and  a  fine  the  result  of  it,  thus  holding  out  a  premium  to  the 
officers  to  impede  legitimate  business. 

We  hope  the  committee  may  be  successful  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  the  long- 
required  reforms,  for  which  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity.—(9t/t  Report,  Case  No.  90.) 

VI.  As  an  instance  of  the  injurious  working  of  our  present  Custom-house  system 
probably  the  following  facts  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  lying  before  us  bills  of  lading  of  several  hundred 
cases  of  goods  of  continental  manufactures,  which  as  a  matter  of  convenience  we  should 
prefer  shipping  direct  from  London  to  our  transatlantic  friends,  because  the  insurance 
and  every  thing  else  connected  with  them  would  then  be  under  our  own  controul. 

Last  year  a  smaller  shipment  of  similar  goods  was  made  via  Londjn,  but — and  here  is 
the  gist  of  the  nuisance — these  goods  were  all  required  to  be  bonded,  were  unpacked — 
though  stated  on  the  bills  of  lading,  that  they  were  for  transhipment— tumbled  about, 
Custom-house  officials  only  know  how,  and  finally,  when  they  reached  their  destination 
were  found  to  be  damaged  and  broken  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 

After  such  a  trial  you  may  be  sure  that  the  attempt  was  not  goiug  to  be  made  again. 

The  transit  charges  from  the  places  of  manufacture  are  about  the  same  to  London  as 
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irom  thence  to  Hamburg.  To  avoid  these  losses  in  future  we  now  ship  and  insure  them 
in  Hamburg.  We  thus  give  employment  to  two  foreign  ships,  whilst  at  the  same  mo- 
ment two  vessels  have  left  the  port  of  London,  half  full,  after  waiting, weeks  for  a  cargo, 
which,  but  for  the  nuisance  in  our  Custom-house,  might  have  been  filled  and  dispatched 
at  least  one  month  earlier  than  they  were. 

13y  these  proceedings  the  English  steamers  lose  a  large  freight  in  the  conveyance  to 
London.  Two  English  shipowners  send  away  their  vessels,  half  full,  and  the  whole 
trade  is  directed  away  from  this  country  into  the  hands  of  our  foreign  rivals. 

If  this  plain  statement  of  the  evils  of  our  system  will  do  any  thing  to  assist  in  remedy- 
ing them,  it  is  at  the  service  of  the  committee,  and  if  at  some  future  day  the  question  be 
asked,  "  why  the  conveying  trade  has  been  lost  to  the  English  people  ?"  The  answer 
will  be  found  in  cases  similar  to  this. — {1th  Report,  Case  No,  77.) 

Of  the  following  case  a  journalist  observes,  that  it  may  "  be  termed 
the  report  of  a  coroners's  inquest  on  the  transit  trade  of  the  country." 

VII.  It  is  well  known  that  the  officers  here  throw  no  uncalled-for  impediments  in 
the  way,  but  they  have  to  act  upon  the  Board's  orders — orders  that  have  for  all  time 
past  been  arbitrary,  and  in  many  instances  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  commerce 
and  shipping  of  this  kingdom.  Some  time  ago,  the  writer  received  consignments  of 
German  linens,  to  be  sent  in  bond  to  Liverpool,  for  South  America  :  the  custom  was 
to  empty  every  package,  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  pieces  and  see  how 
many  threads  in  the  square  inch.  This  caused  damage,  and  a  loss  to  the  extent  of  5 
to  10  per  cent,  on  the  sales.  The  result  was  that  vessels  were  laid  on  in  Hamburg, 
and  the  goods  were  shipped  direct,  and  our  ships  lost  the  carrying  trade.  Another 
case  was  that  of  a  shipment  of  muskets  sent  here  to  be  forwarded  to  the  East  Indies. 
These  were  liable  to  confiscation,  but  the  shipper  knew  nothing  of  such  an  absurd  law. 
They  were  (after  petitioning  the  Board)  allowed  to  be  sent  back  to  Hamburgh  :  a  ship 
was  laid  on  there  for  the  place  of  destination,  and  they  went  direct,  again  losing  the 
carrying  trade.  Not  long  ago  a  quantity  of  cases  of  perfumery,  &c.,  were  sent  here  from 
Hamburgh  for  shipment  to  Bombay.  In  one  case  there  were  some  bottles  labelled 
"  Rowland's  JMacassar  Oil :"  these  were  not  allowed  to  be  returned,  but  were  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  officers.  The  consignee  here  was  ordered  to  procure  a  vessel  to  go  out 
to  load  in  Hamburgh ;  however  the  house  there  procured  one  at  that  port,  and  again 
the  goods  were  shipped  direct,  and  again  we  lost  that  trade.  One  would  imagine  that 
the  board  was  constituted  to  destroy  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  The  most  barbarous 
nations  could  not  have  more  effectually  destroyed  a  trading  community.  I  contend 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  remedy  these  grievances  by  representing  the  matter 
to  the  government,  and  having  old  and  bad  laws  repealed,  and  others  substituted  more 
congenial  to  the  times  in  which  we  live  ;  but  no — they  never  would  move  in  the  right 
direction  ;  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  from  them  but  hard  knocks,  and  we  must  now 
give  them  a  few  in  order  to  bring  them  to  their  senses.  This  is  the  time  to  be  up  and 
doing — they  ought  all  to  be  dismissed  ;  not  one  left  to  instruct  others  in  carrying  out 
regulations  which  have  proved  so  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  their  country. — (7th 
Report  Case  No.  94.) 

Goods  may  be  abused  and  damaged  by  rude  handling  or  useless  in- 
quisition, and  injury  be  thereby  visited  only  on  the  exporter  or  his  agent, 
or  the  prospects  of  trade ;  but  human  beings  cannot  be  so  maltreated 
without  lasting  damage  to  the  nation  which  is  the  cause  of  it.  In  every 
breast  the  sense  of  injury  is  enduring,  and  the  ruder  the  man,  the  less 
evanescent  his  revenge.  Emigrants  carry,  to  the  countiy  of  their  adop- 
tion, their  latest  impressions  strongest.  A.  soimd  policy  should  dictate  to 
us  to  use  every  honourable  expedient  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  their 
passage  through  England  to  raise  their  opinion  of  om*  character  and 
tendencies  towards  them,  so  that  when  they  take  up  their  rest  eithet 
in  our  own  colonies  or  in  America,  they  may  incline  to  remain  peaceable 
neighbours,  or  profitable  customers.  The  arrangements  now  to  be  de- 
tailed are  not  calculated  to  promote  these  desirable  objects. 
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VIII.  Thirty-four  emigrants  arrived  28th  April,  1851,  by  the  Archimedes  from  Ham- 
burgh, commenced  examination  of  luggage  about  10  a.m.,  about  forty  packages,  of 
which  fifteen  were  not  allowed  to  pass  by  the  Customs  as  they  contained  segar-holders, 
common  prints,  pictures  and  toys,  total  value  not  exceeding  £15.  The  packages  had 
been  carelully  packed  in  Germany,  consequently  some  of  the  goods  were  broken  in  re- 
packing, which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  afternoon.  Several  cases  were  broken  open, 
being  nailed  and  hooped,  and  were  forwarded  very  insecurely.  A  few  pounds  of  to- 
bacco and  segars,  and  about  a  dozen  bottles,  and  one  or  two  small  kegs  of  spirits  were 
taken  from  the  emigrants,  and  packed  up  separately,  after  being  guaged  and  examined  ; 
and  together  with  the  fifteen  packages  above-mentioned,  sealed  and  taped,  and  sent  by 
rail  to  Liverpool,  at  an  extra  expense  to  the  emigrants  of  about  £3  ;  besides  the  loss  of 
time  and  damage  of  goods  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  letters  were  written  home,  warn- 
ing their  countrymen  against  coming  over  England.  19th  April,  fifty-two  passen- 
gers, per  Britannia,  from  Hamburg,  about  seventy- five  packages  luggage.  Several 
cases  being  nailed  and  hooped  were  broken  open,  and  all  unpacked  ;  as  great  labour 
had  been  bestowed  upon  them,  they  were  very  insecurely  repacked  and  fastened.  Ten 
{•ackages  of  goods,  spirits  and  tobacco  detained  ;  the  two  last  mentioned  articles  having 
been  taken  in  small  quantities  from  each  passenger.  They  were  examined,  sealed,  and 
after  bond  was  given,  sent  to  Liverpool ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  detention,  the  pas- 
sengers had  already  sailed,  and  were  consequently  deprived  of  many  necessaries  on  the 
voyage  to  America,  besides  having  paid  about  £2  expenses  of  bond,  packing,  carriage, 
custom-house  followers,  &c.  In  some  instances  the  passengers  have  paid  duty  upon 
their  necessaries,  rather  than  risk  losing  them  by  going  under  bond  ;  but  the  majority 
being  very  poor,  usually  suffer  the  total  loss  of  them,  being  unable  to  pay  the  expense. 

In  the  year  1849,  some  of  the  trade  at  Hull  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with 
Sir  Thomas  Freemantle,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  were  glad  to  find 
him  favourably  disposed  to  further  their  views  in  regard  to  increased  facilities  in  the 
discharging  and  loading  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  ;  but  the  effects  of  his  good  inten- 
tions have  taken  a  long  time  to  become  visible.  On  the  subject  of  forwarding  goods  in 
transit,  it  is  slated  by  one  house  in  their  communication  on  the  subject,  that  in  1849, 
application  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Customs  to  allow  goods  passing  in  transit 
through  England,  via  Hull  and  Liverpool,  to  be  forwarded  without  examination  by  the 
Customs.  On  the  I6th  July,  1850,  regulations  for  carrying  this  permission  into  effect 
were  received  at  the  Custom  House,  and  it  was  expected,  of  course,  that  from  that  date 
the  trade  should  be  at  liberty  to  act  upon  them.  These  regulations,  however,  are  so 
shackled  with  conditions  "  to  protect  the  Revenue,"  that  they  appear  likely  to  afford 
very  little  advantage.  The  Railway  Company  had  vans  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose to  be  locked  and  sealed  by  the  Customs,  these  companies  giving  each  Bonds,  that 
the  Revenue  should  be  secured  from  fraud  ;  but  this  was  not  enough.  The  Board  of 
Customs  ordered  a  peculiar  kind  of  lock,  which  never  came  to  hand  ;  and  aUhough  the 
local  officers,  communicated  with  the  lock  makers,  it  was  not  until  the  3rd  of  May, 
1851,  that  they  received  notice  of  those  locks  being  ready,  and  the  statement  thus 
closes ; — "  In  1849,  therefore,  the  application  was  made.  In  1850  it  was  granted.  lu 
May,  1851;  it  was  said  to  be  ready  for  operation  ;  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  (without 
speaking  jocosely)  in  1852  I  expect  we  shall  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  Since 
the  Board's  order  came  down,  we  have  had  thirty-nine  consignments  inwards,  which  we 
should  have  forwarded  under  these  regulations,  and  this  is  very  much  below  the  aver- 
age." When,  therefore.  Sir  Thomas  Freemantle  stated  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  although  permission  had  been  granted  to  send  goods  in  transit  forward 
in  tlie  way  required,  the  privilege  had  never  been  made  use  of,  he  ought  also  to  have 
stated  that  the  cause  for  this  was  that  the  Customs  were  not  themselves  prepared  to  give 
the  benefit  from  the  reasons  which  have  now  been  narrated. — (2nd  Report,  Case  No.  Q.) 

IX,  The  quay  at  Goole  recently  exhibited  scenes  similar  to  that  described  "  Griev- 
ance," No.  6,  in  your  No.  2.  German  emigrants  for  America,  brought  by  steamer 
from  Rotterdam,  were  detained  on  the  quay,  or  under  the  shed  for  nearly  as  long  a  time 
as  had  served  for  their  passage,  for  want  of  padlocks  or  some  similar  wretched  cause. 
With  proper  Custom-house  management  these  people  would  have  been  on  board  ship 
at  Liverpool,  before  they  were  allowed  to  leave  Goole.  And  as  to  another  grievance, 
he  adds.  To  prevent  his  vessels  from  being  seized  on  account  of  information  by  the 
seamen,  a  friend  of  mine,  largely  concerned  in  the  shipment  of  goods  to  and  from  Hull 
to  Hamburg,  made  a  regular  practiceof  lodging  an  information  against  his  own  vessel, 
immediately  on  arrival,  wherever  the  master  had  had  a  dispute  with  any  of  his  crew. — 
i6th  Report,  Case  No.  58.)  . 
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The  following  terse  summary  of  these  doings  is  in  no  degree  ex- 
aggerated. "  Shoals  of  foreign  emigrants  are  consigned  to  the  agents 
at  Hull  to  be  forwarded  to  Liverpool  for  America.  In  place  of  being 
transferred  '  neat  as  imported,'  their  little  boxes  and  trunks  are  ran- 
sacked at  Hull — all  dutiable  goods  taken  from  them,  besides  having 
every  article  damaged  by  a  rough  inspection,  and  sent  to  Liverpool  after 
much  delay,  reaching  there  frequently  after  the  emigrants  have  sailed, 
and  have  thus  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  very  articles  they  required 
on  their  voyage.  In  1849,  after  'much  ado  about  nothing,'  it  was 
ordered  by  the  Board  that  these  dutiable  articles,  under  bond,  should  be 
forwarded  to  Liverpool,  in  sealed  and  locked  vans — ^but  up  to  May,  1851, 
the  order  has  not  been  acted  on  by  the  Customs,  on  the  ground  that 
in  all  England,  and  Chubb,  Bramah,  and  Birmingham  notwithstanding, 
they  cannot  get  a  supply  of  padlocks !  The  consequence  of  this  in- 
tolerable system  i?,  that  emigrants  are  deterred  from  passing  to  America 
through  England,  and  a  valuable  transit  trade  is  slipping  through  our 
fingers." 

It  is  not  desired  to  deny  to  the  Board  the  benefit  of  the  plea — such 
as  it  is — that  their  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  Legislature,  and  dictated 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  render  it  imperative  upon  them  to  adopt  many 
steps  which  injuriously  affect  commerce,  by  the  necessity  of  doing  their 
best  to  execute  a  defective  policy  which  never  can  be  executed  well. 
But  it  is  open  to  the  Board  to  represent  to  the  Legislature  the  prudence 
of  repealing  unwise  measures — to  show  that  with  regard  to  certain  fis- 
cal provisions  they  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  inflicting  greater 
injury  than  any  fancied  advantages  they  may  produce — and  that  with 
regard  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Tariff,  for  example,  it  was  framed  more  with  a 
reference  to  economical  principles  than  practicable  fiscal  views.  It  may  be 
freely  conceded  that  a  reform  of  the  constitution,  but  especially  of  the 
management  of  the  Board,  cannot  be  effectual  without  a  revision  of  the 
whole  code  connected  with  the  department  of  foreign  revenue  ;  and  it 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  premise,  that  as  the  enquiries  of  the  Select 
Committee  extend,  they  will  acquire  the  conviction  that  a  Tariff  must 
not   only  be  economically  symmetrical,  but  fiscally  practicable  of  rea- 
sonable execution,  before  their  work  can  be  satisfactorily  performed. 
The  Committee  have,  in  their  petition  and  subsequent  proceedings,  been 
guided  by  the  protest  that  it  is  not  the  executors  of  the  system,  but  the 
system  itself  of  which  it  was  desirable  to  substantiate  the  defects  ;  and 
while  they  cannot  approve  of  the  management  of  the  Board,  they  are  by 
no  means  blind  to  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labour  in  the  execu- 
tion of  ill  considered  legislative  measures. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FISCAL  BOOK-KEEPING.     WAREHOUSE-KEEPERS. 
NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS. 


The  Board  of  Customs  have  had,  what  on  a  superficial  view  would 
doubtless  be  considered  as  the  singular  good  fortune  to  enjoy  a  prero- 
gative conceded  to  none  of  the  three  great  estates  of  the  realm.  To 
give  to  the  acts  of  any  one  of  these  latter  institutions  the  force  of  law, 
requires  the  consent  of  the  other  two.  To  confer  similar  force  upon 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  no  such  assent  and  con- 
sent is  required.  Their  statutes  are  by  anticipation,  and  both  prospec- 
tively and  retrospectively,  armed  with  all  the  panoply  of  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, however  unconstitutional  they  are,  or  however  absurd  or  ini- 
quitous they  may  be.  The  natural  consequence  has  been  that  the 
Board  of  Customs  is  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  all  the  immunities  which  formerly  surrounded  a  Star  Chamber 
sovereign — that  the  maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  has  been  ex- 
extended  to  imply  that  this  enormous  Board  of  Customs  can  do  no 
wrong,  for  which  either  he  or  they  can  be  made  responsible — that  they 
can  exact  costs,  and  compel  security  for  payment  before  suffering  a 
litigant  even  to  plead,  but  can  never  be  called  upon  to  pay  costs — that 
they  can  refuse  restitution  for  any  damage  they  may  inflict  upon  the 
private  party — that  if  goods  perish  or  disappear  while  in  their  custody 
they  are  not  responsible,  while  if  dutiable  commodities  perish  by  actual 
casualty,  such  as  fire  for  example,  they  refuse  to  allow  or  return  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  the  sufferer — that  they  may  claim  duties  from  the 
representatives  of  a  party  fifty  years  after  he  has  been  dead,  and  his 
books  have  been  destroyed  or  lost,  and  on  the  evidence  solely  of  their 
own  books,  the  worst  kept,  and  the  most  fallible,  in  the  kingdom. 

Now,  this  principle  of  surrounding  the  Crown  and  its  servants  with 
every  conceivable  form  of  immunity  for  their  acts  of  commission,  and 
indemnity  for  their  sins  of  omission,  appears  at  first  sight  to  secure  to 
the  exchequer  and  the  Sovereign  every  chance  of  the  amplest  justice  and 
certainty,  in  reahzing  every  available  item  of  revenue,  and  perhaps, 
something  more.  But  no  plan  can  be  more  fallacious,  or  less  calculated 
to  secure  its  ostensible  purpose.  The  Board  and  its  officers  substitute 
their  powers  for  their  obligations.  They  are  placed  above  the  necessity 
of  performing  their  duties,  since  they  are  exempted  from  responsibility 
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for  their  neglect  of  them.  What  need  for  vigilance  or  diligence,  when 
the  absence  of  both  may  be  made  up  to  them  at  any  time,  by  a  new  and 
arbitrary  stretch  of  authority  ?  They  may  snore  and  sleep  as  long  as 
they  please,  since  the  claims  of  the  Exchequer  never  prescribe.  They 
may  enter  into  the  rashest  litigation,  on  the  most  unfounded  evidence, 
.-—they  pay  no  costs,  and  the  public  purse  is  deep,  and  at  their  elbow. 
What  need  is  there  either  for  a  system  or  for  books,  since  they  are  not 
responsible  for  any  laches,  and  may  state  or  claim  their  accounts,  how, 
when,  and  for  what  they  please.  It  is  this  very  absence  of  responsibi- 
lity for  the  ordinary  consequences  of  their  acts,  which  makes  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Customs  worse  managed  than  any  establishment  which  is 
surrounded  with  the  ordinary  stimuli  to  diligence,  forethought,  and  sys- 
tem. They  have  cork  jackets  or  float  on  bladders,  and  thus  never  learn 
to  swim. 

We  are  satisfied  that  not  merely  common  justice  to  the  merchant,  but 
the  prudence  and  policy  of  the  state,  require  that  the  public  servants 
should  enjoy  no  protection  or  immunity  from  the  consequences  ,of  their 
acts,  which  are  not  extended  to  aiiy  other  subject  of  the  realm. 

As  litigants,  let  them  be  subject  to  costs,  and  they  will  not  wantonly 
spend  enormous  sums  in  abortive  litigation,  which  must  ultimately  come 
out  of  the  public  purse,  Their  accounts  will  come  under  the  eye  of 
Parhament  annually,  and  a  test  will  be  thereby  periodically  applied  to 
the  prudence  of  their  management. 

As  creditors  for  duties,  let  delivery  of  the  goods  be  presumptive  proof 
of  payment,  as  in  other  mercantile  transactions.  That  will  compel  them 
to  see  that  the  duties  are  perfectly  secured,  before  parting  with  the 
goods — a  much  more  feasible  plan  of  realizing  due  payment  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, than  by  enabling  the  officers  to  revive  obsolete  claims  at  any 
distance  of  time,  and  long  after  all  the  original  parties  to  the  trans- 
action have  forgotten  it,  have  removed,  or  have  died. 

As  human  beings  and  ordinary  citizens  of  a  great  state,  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  mingling  largely  in  the  mercantile 
transactions  of  the  country,  let  them  be  amenable  for  their  acts  to  the 
ordinary  laws  and  tribunals  of  the  country,  like  all  other  subjects,  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  make  all  other  subjects  responsible.  They 
will  then  have  a  proper  check  upon  them  for  partiality  to  one  man,  and 
the  exercise  of  oppression  upon  another— they  will  not  liberate  one 
merchant's  teas  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  detain  the  other  half  of  the  same 
consignment  for  2s.  2d.  because  it  is  the  property  of  another  importer 
— they  will  not  seize  goods  for  undervalue,  try  them  at  their  Customs 
sales,  and  when  they  find  they  do  not  reahze  their  fancied  price,  return 
them  to  the  merchant  after  he  has  lost  his  market,  or  has  had  an  action 
saddled  on  him  for  non-delivery  of  the  cargo  he  had  sold  when  afloat — 
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they  will  not  stalk  into  Mr.  Samuel's  or  Mr.  Attenborough's  shop,  and 
seize  and  carry  off  at  their  pleasure  or  caprice,  and  without  any  other 
warrant  or  process  of  law  than  their  own  absolute  will,  goods  of  great 
value  on  unfounded  pretences,  trusting  to  the  power  and  immunities  of 
their  office,  which  have  hitherto  been  thrown  around  them,  as  the  gods 
and  particularly  goddesses  of  ancient  mythology  sheltered  their  mortal 
children  in  clouds  of  invisibihty  or  invulnerability  whenever  they  saw 
them  in  a  scrape. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  popular  opinion  that  the  eldest  son  and 
therefore  heir  of  the  greater  part  of  the  estates  is  generally  the  fool  of 
the  family.  There  is  some  foundation  for  the  general  impression,  that 
they  who  rely  upon  everything  being  done  for  them,  never  do  anything 
for  themselves.  Public  officers  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  If  anxious 
provisions  are  made,  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  whereby  the  rights  or 
fancied  interests  of  the  Crown  shall  never  suffer  anything  from  the  neglect 
or  maladministration  of  its  servants — whereby,  however  illegal  or  oppres- 
sive may  be  the  acts  of  an  officer,  neither  he  nor  his  employers  shall  suffer 
for  them — whereby  his  simple  assertions  shall  be  held  as  good  as  other 
people's  proofs — whereby  the  worst  and  most  inaccurate  books  shall  have 
all  the  authority  in  the  judgment  of  the  tribunals  only  due  to  the  best — 
whereby  neglect,  however  long,  shall  never  prescribe  the  most  obsolete 
pretended  claims  made  by  the  Crown  against  the  public — nay,  whereby, 
as  in  the  monstrous  case  of  the  Income-tax,  should  the  collector  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  itself,  abscond  with  the  money  he  had  collected,  the 
persons  who  have  his  receipt  in  their  pockets,  and  who  have  paid  him 
under  threat  by  the  Crown,  that  if  they  did  not  pay  him,  a  distress 
would  issue,  they  must  all  pay  over  again,  and  that  to  a  collector  who 
may  just  play  the  same  trick — if  such  a  system  of  premiums  for  indo- 
lence, incompetency,  total  absence  of  business  habits,  and  contempt  for 
official  carefulness  or  sense  of  obligation  is  to  prevail,  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  that  the  servants  of  the  Crown  equally  and  of  the  public,  will 
neglect  their  duty  to  the  former,  and  will  wrong  and  oppress  the 
latter. 

Suggestions  were  made  by  a  "  practical  man  "  to  the  Committee  of 
1843,  for  the  improvement  of  our  fiscal  system  of  Book-keeping,  which 
seem  properly  to  meet  some  of  the  evils  detailed  in  this  chapter.  He 
proposed  that — 

1.  An  account  should  be  taken  four  times  in  each  year,  or  at  any  rate  twice,  of  all 
goods  in  the  docks  and  bonded  warehouses ;  and  the  warehouse-keeper  should  check 
the  stock  by  his  books.  The  necessity  of  this  will  be  obvious  to  most  practical  men  ; 
and  the  thousands  of  letters  which  have  been  lately  sent  out  demanding  duties  on  goods 
delivered  ten,  and,  in  some  cases,  fifteen  years  ago,  ])ut  it  beyond  question ;  for  the 
irregularities  could  have  been  easily  detected  at  the  time,  whereas  now  all  is  confusion. 

By  law,  not  only  the  merchant,  but  the  warehouse-keeper  is  liable 
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for  the  duties  on  all  goods  which  have  been  once  bonded,  but  upon 
which  the  evidence  is  wanting  that  the  duties  have  been  paid,  or  that 
the  goods  are  still  in  the  warehouse.  It  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  cases  inserted  in  the  Reports  of  the  Committee,  that  duties  have  been 
demanded  on  goods  10,  15,  20,  even  22  years  after  they  were  first 
bonded,  and  long  therefore,  after  all  evidence  on  the  subject  must  have 
been  lost,  or  recollection  of  the  circmnstances  must  have  passed  from  the 
minds  of  all  concerned.  The  proposed  reform  would  protect  not  only  the 
merchant  and  warehouse-keeper,  but  the  Crown  from  imposition.  The 
Customs  give  no  receipt  for  duties  paid.  There  is  no  security,  therefore, 
that  any  entry  is  made  in  the  fiscal  books  of  the  payment  of  duties,  and 
no  satisfactory  guarantee  that  what  is  given  by  the  merchant,  is  ever 
really  received  by  the  Crown.  By  law  the  Crown  is  entitled  to  sell  all 
bonded  goods  on  which  the  duties  remain  unpaid  for  three  years ;  so 
that  unless  the  books  of  the  Customs  were,  without  exception,  the 
worst  kept  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  impossible  that  the  non-payment  of 
duties  could  remain  undiscovered  for  20,  10,  5,  or  even  3  years.  It  is 
necessary  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  fiscal  authorities  to  perpetrate 
slovenly  book-keeping,  by  calling  in  the  merchant  and  warehouse-keeper 
to  a  periodical  audit,  which  will  render  the  detection  of  mis-entries  or 
omissions  immediate.  The  consciousness  that  the  day  of  reckoning  comes 
certainly  and  quickly  round,  and  that  while  the  whole  transactions  are 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  living  and  present  witnesses,  no  story  of  a 
cock  and  a  bull  will  serve  to  keep  the  officer  in  the  right,  and  put  every 
body  else  in  the  wrong,  will  operate  eflPectually  and  stringently  to  com- 
pel accuracy  and  honesty  in  the  book-keeper,  the  officials,  and  the  other 
parties  concerned.  Merchants  must  transact  their  business  through 
their  clerks,  or  through  Custom-house  agents .  The  merchant  pays  the 
duty  which  the  clerk  or  agent  tells  him  to  pay.  What  security  has  he 
that  the  amount  he  pays  is  that  which  the  Crown  demands  ?  What 
evidence  that  his  clerk  or  agent  pays  any  duty  at  all  ?  What  guarantee 
have  they,  that  what  they  pay  to  the  officer,  either  reaches  the  Exche- 
quer, or  is  entered  in  the  Customs  Books  ?  What  check  has  the  Board 
of  Customs  either  upon  the  accuracy  or  integrity  of  its  officers,  unless, 
by  a  periodicjd  reckoning,  the  pubUc,  its  agents,  and  the  warehouse- 
keeper,  are  called  in  to  test  the  bona  fides  and  business  habits  of  the 
fiscal  establishment  ? 

It  has  indeed  been  alleged  that  a  yearly  or  quarterly  stock-taking  is 
objected  to  by  the  merchants  or  Dock  Companies  themselves,  as  expen- 
sive, laborious,  and  not  sufficiently  remunerative  in  its  advantages  to  be 
an  equivalent  for  the  practical  difficulties  it  presents.  But  except  in 
the  case  of  the  greater  of  the  London  Dock  Companies,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  taking  of  stock  would  either  be  difficult  or  expensive — 
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and  at  all  events  there  could  be  no  serious  impediment  in  the  simple 
comparison  of  the  Books  of  the  Warehouse-keeper  and  the  Customs,  the 
quarterly  adjustment  of  discrepancies,  and  the  making  of  agreement  in 
the  books  conclusive  evidence  once  and  for  ever  of  weights,  quantities, 
qualities,  classes  of  duties,  and  their  amounts.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
subsequent  detail  of  the  controversy  between  the  Dock  Companies  and 
the  Customs,  that  the  proceedings  had  their  origin  in  a  disagreement 
betwixt  the  tally  of  the  Custom-house  officer,  and  a  ship's  manifest 
and  the  tally  of  the  Company's  officer.  They  trust  to  each  other,  rely 
upon  the  precision  of  each  other,  and  then  when  any  dispute  arises,  the 
fiscal  officer  conceals  his  neglect  of  duty,  by  maintaining  any  state- 
ment which  will  screen  him  from  rebuke. 
It  is  proposed  that 

2.  "  New  Books  should  be  made  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  of  all  that  is 
outstanding.  This  is  the  simplest  way  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  gross  negli- 
gence which  has  been  made  apparent  by  the  issue  of  these  letters." 

Such  an  arrangement  would  operate,  as  the  weekly  or  half-yearly- 
thorough  scrubbing  and  rummaging  of  the  housemaid  acts  upon  the 
dwelling  of  her  master.  Every  cobweb,  and  lurking  nucleus  of  dust 
would  be  cleared  off.  All  parties  would  start  afresh,  with  an  exact  as- 
certainment of  their  periodical  condition.  These  annual  books  would 
be  final  and  conclusive  evidence  and  registers,  of  all  extant  liabilities  and 
quittances.  No  twenty  or  thirty  years'  accounts  could  then  be  kept 
outstanding,  or  raked  up  from  the  archaeology  of  fiscal  antiquity,  to  vex 
the  living,  with  the  blunders  or  roguery  of  the  dead.  The  accounts  of 
the  merchant,  the  Customs,  and  the  warehouse-keeper  would  then  ex- 
actly correspond,  or  be  made  to  correspond,  by  an  immediate  clearing 
up  of  the  causes  of  the  discrepancy.  The  certainties  of  periodical  col- 
lation would  keep  all  parties  honest,  accurate,  and  punctual.  Agents 
clerks,  officers,  servants,  would  have  before  their  eyes  a  regular  reckon- 
ing with  their  principals.  A  fair  limitation  would  be  put  to  the  liabi- 
lities and  responsibilities  of  warehouse- keeper,  and  merchant ;  and 
finally,  the  revenue  would  be  more  strictly  collected,  honestly  paid,  and 
more  certain  of  reaching  the  Exchequer.  Especially  for  the  interest  ot 
the  Crown,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  business  habits  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  revenue,  is  this  accurate  system  of  bookkeeping  desirable  ; 
and  so  far  should  the  Board  be  from  objecting  to  give  receipts  for  quan- 
tities, qualities,  and  duties — if  they  really  understood  their  own  duties 
and  interests,  they  would  strictly  prohibit  the  acceptance  of  either 
weights,  quantities,  or  duties,  without  a  receipt  being  given  in  every 
case  by  the  officer  who  accepted  them. 

A  most  striking  example  of  the  value  of  these  practical  suggestions  is 
afforded  by  a  passage  in  the  history  of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Com- 
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pany.  At  the  urgent  suggestion  of  that  body,  a  collation  of  their  books 
was  made  with  those  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  the  result  was  a  de- 
mand by  the  latter  for  duties  of  large  amount  on  upwards  of  1,300  arti- 
cles which  it  was  alleged  had  disappeared  from  the  warehouse,  without 
payment  of  duty.  Such  was  the  precision  with  which  the  business  of 
the  Company  had  been  conducted,  and  such  the  efficacy  of  the  collation 
of  the  books,  while  yet  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  entries 
could  be  traced,  that  the  1,300  alleged  missing  articles  dwindled  down 
to  six  articles,  and  the  demand  for  duties  fell  to  £3  and  a  few  odd  shil- 
ings,  for  which  a  cheque  was  given  solely  to  avoid  a  larger  expense  in 
the  further  continuance  of  the  investigation. 

The  practical  necessity  for  the  grave  consideration  of  these  sugges- 
tions is  satisfactorily  substantiated  by  the  following  cases. 

I.  On  the  18th  December,  1850,  the  proprietor  of  a  very  extensive  legal  quay  ware- 
house received  a  letter  from  the  Solicitor  of  Customs,  intimating  that  it  would  he  re- 
commended to  the  Treasury  to  deprive  his  warehouse  of  bonding  privileges,  unless  a 
demand  for  £15  9  2  alleged  deficiency  of  duties  should  be  paid  within  one  week.  The 
first  item  of  account,  is  dated  6th  September,  1828,  being  22  years,  and  the  last  item 
was  3rd  November,  1840,  being  ten  years,  prior  to  intimation  of  deficiencies,  and  de- 
mand of  duties.  They  all  refer  to  articles  liable  to  waste,  evaporation,  or  breakage, 
and  the  first  relates  to  goods  consigned  to  a  house  whose  "  clearing  clerk"  was  some 
years  ago  detected  in  a  conspiracy,  with  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  to  defraud 
the  revenue  ;  both  of  whom  fled  the  country  in  consequence.  This  was  not  the  first 
time  that  such  an  application  had  been  made. 

On  the  21st  September,  1843,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Customs  demanded  from  the  same 
party,  deficient  duties  alleged  to  be  outstanding  since  23rd  May,  1840,  amounting  to 
£2  1  11 

On  22nd  November,  1844,  a  similar  demand  was  made  for  £87  14  0  iu  items  be- 
ginning 26ih  June,  1826  and  ending  May  Gth,  1842. 

On  the  10th  December,  1844,  a  further  demand  was  made  for  duties  £15  8  9,  con- 
sisting of  items  beginning  13th  January,  1836,  and  ending  I8th  December,  1844. 

On  lOtli  April,  1847,  a  demand  was  again  made,  for  jfe'lO  16  5  for  items  from  21st 
January,  1825,  to  28th  March,  1831. 

If  the  arrangements  and  business  habits  of  the  Board,  were  not  disgracefully  ineffici- 
ent, these  demands  never  would  have  been  made  ;  and  what  must  be  the  confusion 
and  imperfection  of  the  system,which  then  governed,  and  still  prevails  at  the  Custom- 
house, if  four  different  accounts,  of  transactions  relative  to  one  warehouse,  in  the  same 
series  of  years,  are  thus  severally  rendered,  and  3  out  of  the  4  abandoned,  upon  expla- 
nation of  the  warehouse  keeper.  If  tiie  regular  and  necessary  survey  of  stocks  in  ware- 
houses had  been  made  on  tlie  premises  in  question  by  ihe  proper  officers  of  the  Customs, 
they  must  long  ago  have  detected  the  deficiencies,  if  they  really  existed  ;  and  that  they 
did  not  include  the  last  item  in  the  4  previous  accounts  of  alleged  deficiencies,  is  evi- 
dence that  none  such  really  existed,  and  that  any  iipparent  discrepancies  between  the 
goods  entered,  and  the  duty  paid,  must  have  been  safisfactorily  accounted  for  at  the 
the  time. 

During  the  whole  currency  of  these  accounts,  the  Board  of  Customs  and  they  alone, 
were,  by  the  then  existing  acts,  authorised  and  directed  to  order  the  sale  of  all  goods 
entered  and  standing  three  years  in  warehouse  with  the  duty  unpaid.  The  warehoMse 
keepers,  then  had  no  such  power.  The  whole  state  of  the  law  shows  that  the  warehouse 
keeper  could  have  successfully  resisted  the  demand.  He  appealed  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury.  Their  Lordships  do  not  sanction  a  prosecution,  because  doubtless  they  are 
advised  they  could  not  recover ;  but  they  take  the  oppressive  method  of  saying,  if  the 
illegal  demands  are  not  complied  with,  they  will  withdraw  from  the  quay  its  bonding 
privileges,  and  the  proprietor  is  therefore  left  without  power  to  appeal  to  the  law  of  his 
country,  and  has  had  no  alternative  but  to  pay. 

In  this  instance,  the  proceedings  are  the  more  severe,  because  in  order  to  protect 
himself  |from  unfounded  demands  constantly  made  upon  him  for  duties,  which  were 
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proved  either  never  to  have  been  due,  or  to  have  been  paid,  and  which  were  solely  at- 
tributable to  the  blundering  methods  of  business  of  the  Customs,  the  warehouse  keepers 
in  question,  in  the  year  1843,  submitted  to  the  Board  a  system  of  books,  printed  form 
and  checks,  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  Customs  and  his  own  clerks,  in  transacting  the 
Customs'  business  at  his  warehouses.  These  were  approved  by  the  Board,  and  ordered 
by  it  to  be  observed  by  their  officers.  For  the  warehouse  keeper's  security,  they 
directed  that  whenever  t-he  Customs'  officers  ordered  goods  for  delivery  in  consequence 
of  the  duties  having  been  paid,  he  should  sign  the  warehouse  keeper's  duplicate  books, 
so  that  he  should  always  have  in  his  possession  evidence  of  the  payment  of  duties. 
But  this  order  for  signing  his  books  was  constantly  neglected  by  the  Customs'  officers, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  repeated  complaints,  a  new  peremptory  order  was  issued  by 
the  Board  on  11th  December,  1848,  re-enforcing  such  signature.  So  inveterate  how- 
ever is  the  neglect  of  orders  by  the  officers  of  the  Board,  that  on  the  31st  December, 
1850,  there  had  been  delivered  by  the  officers  of  Customs,  from  his  examination  floors, 
within  the  six  preceding  months,  thu  enormous  number  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  seven  (5827)  valuable  packages,  without  the  adhibition  of  the  signature  of 
the  proper  officer  in  the  books,  for  any  one  of  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  besides,  that  none  of  the  claims  for  alleged  deficiency  of  duty 
■  arise  out  of  transactions  which  had  their  origin  after  the  adoption  of  the  plan  which  the 
warehouse  keeper  spontaneously  suggested  to  the  Board,  for  the  better  security  of  the 
revenue,  not  less  than  for  his  own  protection. 

A  memorial  on  the  subject  of  this  grievance  having  been  transmitted  to  the  Treasury, 
extracted  only  the  following  unsatisfactory  result, — 

"  Treasury  Chambers,  March  10,  1851. 

Sir, — I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to 
acquaint  you  that  my  Lords  having  carefully  considered  the  several  allegations  con- 
tained in  your  memorial  of  the  8th  January  last,  are  of  opinion  that  you  have  failed  to 
prove  that  you  are  not  legally  liable  to  the  claim  made  upon  you  by  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms, for  payment  of  duty  on  certain  goods  removed  from  your  bonded  warehouses 
without  payment  of  duty.  With  respect  however  to  the  wine  and  brandy  imported  on 
board  the  vessels  '  Industry'  and  '  Chance,'  as  it  appears  possible  that  the  deficiency 
may  have  arisen  from  evaporation  by  length  of  time,  and  as  yon  were  not  called  upon 
for  payment  of  duly  when  such  deficiency  was  first  discovered,  their  Lordships  are  will- 
ing lo  remit  the  duty  legally  due  thereon,  amounting  to  £2  7s.  4d.j  but  they  must 
decline  to  afford  jou  any  further  relief,  and  they  request  that  the  remaining  balance 
due  may  be  forthwith  paid  to  the  Customs  department. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  rejoin,  that  the  reasons  assigned  in  italics 
for  remission  of  the  duties  on  the  goods  per  "  Industry"  and  "  Chance," 
equally  applied  to  all  the  rest. 

As  a  proof  that  the  preceding  is  not  a  sohtary  instance  of  claims  of 

the  nature  referred  to,  the  Committee  have  received  a  letter  from  an 

eminent  merchant  in  a  first  class  outport,  in  which  he  says — 

"  There  are  many  parties  here  who  are  served  with  notices  from  the  Custom-house 
to  pay  up  old  amounts  of  duties,  some  going  back  as  far  as  22  years.  The  parties 
say  they  will  not  pay,  and  as  to  sending  in  a  statement  to  the  Committee,  ask  in  what 
way  they  are  to  do  it.  I  tell  them  simply  to  state  the  fact  of  their  being  called  upon  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  pay  the  amount  demanded,  and  send  it  up  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  period  to  which  these  claims  go  back 
is  22  years,  being  identical  with  that  relating  to  the  grievance  first 
noticed. 

The  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  list  of  suggestions  for 
Customs  reform  have  proposed  the  following  changes  in  the  warehous- 
ing system. 

That  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  vexatious  demands  for  duties  on  deficits  arising 
from  obsolete  bonds,  a  declaratory   enactment  should  be  passed  entirely  caneelling 
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every  import  bond  given  previous  to  9th  July,  1842,  which  is  the  date  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  new  tariff,  first  perpetuating  formally  import  bonds  beyond  the  term  provided 
by  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  interfering  with  the  then  existing  cancelling  clause 
sec.  1  22,  3rd  and  4th  William  4th,  cap.  52.  That  a  return  should  be  made  to  the  tri- 
ennial bonding  plan;  to  effect  which  is  necessary  the  withdrawal  of  the  Treasury 
orders  which  now  suspend  the  whole  warehousing  code,  framed  on  the  above  principle ; 
and  a  repeal  of  12th  and  13th  Vic.  cap.  90,  sec.  30  which  on  1st  August,  1849,  enacted 
7  years,  instead  of  3,  as  the  period  at  the  end  of  which  the  Customs  could  sell. 

That  more  explicit  legal  provision  be  made  for  the  cancelment  of  the  liabilities  accru- 
ing Tinder  the  warehousing  bonds. — (3rd  Report,  Case  No,  16.) 

The  next  case  is  that  of  a  warehouse-keeper  in  Newcastle,  which  he 
was  compelled,  as  will  he  ohvious  from  the  circumstances,  to  advertise  in 
the  local  journals. 

II.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  specific  bond  which  Her  Majesty's 
Honourable  Board  of  Commissioners  require  to  be  given,  in  order  to  make  a  warehouse 
eligible  for  the  reception  of  goods  paying  duties,  such  as  these  of  mine  have  been,  I  will 
simply  relate  an  outline  of  the  facts  which  particularly  refer  to  the  inconvenience  suf- 
fered. The  statement  herein  made  I  trust  will  prove  to  you  that  nothing  has  been  neg- 
lected by  me  to  avert  the  consequences  which  have  arisen  from  my  not  being  able  to 
provide  six  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  have  their  affairs  scrutinized  by  the  officers 
of  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  in  order  that  they  should  individually  appear  to  be  worth 
£3000  (which  is  the  amount  of  the  penalty  required.) 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  you  that  during  the  last  few  months,  owing  to  the  death  of 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  bond,  and  also  the  removal  of  other  two  from  this  town,  I 
handed  for  insertion  in  the  new  bond  required,  three  names  of  equal  worth  with  those 
already  standing  in  the  bond,  so  as  to  supply  those  vacancies.  It  however  now  appears 
that  some  great  change  has  taken  place,  and  that  more  stringent  regulations  are  enforced 
relative  to  our  warehouses,  and  to  the  parties  I  have  nominated.  Her  Majesty's  officers 
having  thought  it  their  duty  to  object  to  any  person  nominated,  that  «ill  not  either 
produce  their  banker's  book,  or  give  a  reference  to  their  banker,  in  order  to  prove  them- 
selves in  possession  of  j^SOOO  cash,  to  pay  the  penalty  if  called  on,  for  any  contingent 
loss  that  might  occur  >is  regards  the  payment  of  duties  to  Government  on  goods  depo- 
sited under  bond.  Such  a  tax  upon  the  private  affairs  of  those  gentlemen  from  whom  I 
was  soliciting  assistance,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  requesting  them  to  accede  to.  I  may 
here  remark  that  during  the  ten  years,  in  which  these  warehouses  have  been  carried  on, 
no  loss  has  ever  occurred,  either  to  the  merchant  or  bondsmnn.  Respecting  the  discon- 
tinuance to  receive  goods  under  bond  into  these  warehouses,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
wait  upon  any  one  interested  in  this  matter,  who  may  think  this  apology  insufficient, 
and  give  them  a  more  detailed  explanation. — {3rd  Rej)ort,  Case  No.  19.) 

To  every  man  of  business  will  be  very  apparent  the  absurdity  of  ex- 
pecting that  six  men  in  trade  should  have  £3,000  each  lying  idle  in  the 
banks,  or  of  supposing  that  no  other  test  of  their  responsibility  could  be 
devised ;  and  that  sureties,  dependent  more  or  less  on  their  credit  for 
their  transactions,  would  submit  to  have  their  books  ransacked  by 
Custom-house  officers. 

The  last  case  is  extracted  from  the  speech  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  one  of  the  chief 
merchants  of  that  town. 

III.  Referring  to  the  oppressive  powers  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, he  remarked  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  writ  for  i''5,000,  for  tl)e  recovery  of  a 
debt  of  £4  \'2s.  6d.,  which  stood  over  from  June,  1839.  He  was  also  threatened  with 
two  more  writs,  one  for  £2  10s.  and  the  other  for  £1  lOs.  The  wine  and  spirit  trade, 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  more  immediately  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Customs 
than  any  other.  They  were  sometimes  obliged,  in  consignments  of  wine,  to  reduce  the 
original  quantity,  to  make  room  for  small  quantities  of  brandy  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
small  quantities  so  taken  away  they  were  called  upon  to  account  for.     In  183.9,  some 
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wine  was  imported  from  which  sixteen  gallons  were  taken  to  jr.ake  room  for  some 
brandy,  and  this  was  the  property  of  the  party  under  whose  care  the  operation  was  per- 
formed. The  parties  to  whom  the  wine  was  sent  became  bankrupt,  the  wine  remained 
in  bond,  and  the  parties  being  bankrupt,  they  knew  how  careless  assigness  were  about 
such  matters.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  on  taking  the  stock  of  the  cellars,  it 
was  found  that  the  wine  was  missing, — the  cask,  however,  remained,  but  there  was  no 
wine  in  it.  The  Customs  said  the  cask  found  was  not  the  right  one,  and  he  said  it 
was ;  upon  that  point  they  went  to  issue.  He  entered  the  bond,  he  was  served  with  a 
writ,  and  had  all  the  expenses  to  pay. 

The  last  answer  to  the  application  for  payment  was  made  about  a  month  since,  to 
which  the  only  reply  the  Commissioners  made  was  tlie  service  of  a  writ.  They  had 
shown  their  teeth  for  some  time,  but  they  had  bitten  this  time.  There  was  not  a  gen- 
tleman in  trade  who  was  not  under  penalties  of  which  he  was  not  aware.  They  were 
not  aware  whether  their  bonds  had  been  cancelled  ;  and  ifthey  let  this  thing  slip  through 
their  hands,  and  did  not  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  the  Customs  would  carry  their 
point  before  the  committee,  and  in  what  position  would  they  then  be  placed?  The  law 
would  be  enforced  with  a  capriciousness  which  the  Commissioners  had  the  power  of 
exercising.  They  were  not  amenable  to  persons  in  Liverpool  ;  and  they  gave  no  an- 
swer why  they  did  this  or  that.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  individually  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  tyrannical ;  but  they  had  extensive  powers,  and  residing  at  a  distance 
it  was  scarcely  possible  they  could  be  otherwise.  But  if  they  had  a  local  board  they 
could  bring  their  cases  before  the  local  officers,  who  co:ild  understand  them,  and  decide 
them  properly,  for  he  believed  the  collector  of  Liverpool  had  more  judgment  than  the 
whole  Board  of  Customs.  He  next  referred  to  the  delay  which  was  occasioned  by  re- 
peated appeals  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  who  liad  to  exercise  judgment  upon  the  reports 
of  the  officers  here,  to  whom  the  thing  might  as  well  be  referred  in  the  first  instance. 
To  show  the  folly  of  submitting  those  trifling  cases  to  the  board,  he  might  mention  that 
out  of  thirteen  cases  submitted  eleven  had  been  allowed,  and  two  disallowed  ;  but  in 
each  case  there  was  seven  days'  delay.  It  was  time  to  put  a  stop  to  those  unnecessary 
delays  in  business.  He  could  show  that  above  three  thousand  memorials  had  been  for- 
warded from  Liverpool  last  year  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  on  brandy  alone  the 
number  was  224,  the  great  proportion  of  which  was  allowed.  If  those  cases  were  to 
be  investigated  so  as  to  make  it  a  common-sense  thing,  why  could  it  not  be  done  by  the 
collector  of  Liverpool,  and  thus  a  vast  saving  of  time  would  be  effected  1 — 9(/^  Repent, 
Case  No.  98.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FINES  AND   SATISFACTIONS. 


Thb  adoption  of  the  principle  of  awarding  what  are  termed  fines, 
satisfactions,  and  seizure  money,  to  officers  engaged  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  country,  is  of  itself  an  evidence  at  once  of  the  weakness  of  con- 
triving power  in  the  institution  which  resorts  to  it,  of  inferior  discipline 
and  official  morale  in  those  who  require  such  a  stimulus  to  the  honest 
discharge  of  their  duties,  of  low  conceptions  of  what  these  duties  are, 
and  of  a  sordid  and  grovelling  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  service. 
"  Sweet,"  it  is  said,  "is  pillage  to  soldiers,  prize  money  to  seamen." 
Their  trade  is  to  devastate,  ravage,  and  kill.  The  more  mischief  they 
can  do — the  more  extensive  the  destruction  and  ruin  they  can  spread 
around  them — the  more  dihgently  and  effectively  they  are  fulfilling  the 
purposes  of  their  vocation.  Towards  the  enemy  they  are  a  sort  of 
human  sharks,  careering  through  their  element  to  seize,  tear,  and  de- 
vour. To  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  privateers  by  making  over  to  them 
every  thing  they  can  capture,  to  fortify  the  courage  and  endurance  of 
the  soldier,  by  promising  him  unlimited  license  in  the  town  his  prowess 
may  sack,  is  a  natural  expedient  for  rendering  them  formidable,  and  of 
striking  terror  into  their  victims. 

But  it  is  a  strange  application  of  the  same  principle,  to  introduce  it 
into  the  civil  service  of  the  country.  To  issue  letters  of  marque  against 
our  own  subjects — to  promise  to  deliver  up  the  property  of  their  fellow 
citizens  to  be  sacked  by  the  servants  of  the  state — to  convert  landing 
waiters  and  lockers  into  privateersmen,  and  to^point  out  our  merchants 
to  them  as  their  lawful  prizes,  surprises  and  startles  us,  confounding  all 
ideas  which  might  have  been  ventured  to  be  predicated,  with  reference 
to  such  a  subject.  The  common  postman  is  entrusted  with  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  requiring  punctuality,  despatch,  and  fidelity.  In  his 
hands  are  placed  the  correspondence  of  the  country,  and  enclosures 
often  of  large  sums.  Yet  the  Post  Master  General  does  not  offer  re- 
wards to  his  servants  for  precision  of  delivery,  or  for  not  stealing  the 
letters.  He  cannot  so  much  as  conceive  of  such  an  absurdity  as  that 
of  first  paying  the  pubUc  servants  for  the  bare  and  ordinary  perform- 
ance of  their  duty,  and  then  paying  them  over  again  if  they  do  not  be- 
tray their  trust.  If  they  neglect  their  instructions  he  cashiers  them — 
if  they  commit  breaches  of  trust,  he  formerly  hung  them,  and  now  he 
tranports  them.     The  Commissioners  of  Police  would  scout  the  bare 
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idea  of  remunerating  their  policemen  twice  over ;  once  to  protect  person 
and  property,  and  second  for  protecting  these  in  an  efficient  manner. 
The  expedient  of  blood  money-,  and  other  similar  "  garnish"  for  the  de- 
tection of  minor  offences,  has  long  sincte  been  exploded  in  our  criminal 
polity.  It  was  discovered  that  it  led  to  the  punishment  of  the  innocent 
by  forging  against  them  false  proofs  of  guilt,  to  procure  the  rewards  of 
conviction — that  it  tainted  and  gradually  corrupted  the  whole  official 
morale  of  our  detective  force — that  it  opened  them  to  bribes  for  winking 
at  knowing  criminals — that  it  leagued  them  with  gangs  of  miscreants, 
who  sold  each  other  to  share  with  the  officer  in  the  price  of  human 
life ;  and  that  the  very  jailors  went  in  partnership  with  the  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  to  "  go  snacks"  in  the  proceeds  of  robberies,  and  also  in 
the  profits  of  their  detection. 

Yet  this  vicious  principle  seems,  in  the  department  of  the  Customs, 
to  have  survived,  like  all  its  other  abuses,  the  sweep  of  progress,  and 
the  besom  of  reform,  which  have  made  their  influences  felt,  and  visibly 
appreciable  in  every  other  public  institution.  The  collectors  of  our 
foreign  revenue  have  far  easier  duties,  and  much  better  pay,  than  either 
those  of  the  Post  Office,  or  the  Police.  They  have  ten  thousand 
places  open  to  their  ambition,  and  by  promotion  in  which  they  may  be 
stimulated  to  zeal  and  activity.  They  have  neither  to  tramp  through 
the  streets  in  all  weathers,  and  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night — 
to  attend  at  the  public  office  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset,  to  sort  and 
receive,  or  deliver  in  letters,  by  and  for  every  mail — nor  to  seize  mur- 
derers, catch  desperate  highwaymen,  follow  the  scent  of  subtle  thieves, 
and  peril  their  safety  in  their  dens  to  hunt  up  evidence.  Their  task  is 
comparatively  easy,  and  their  duties  tolerably  light.  Their  remunera- 
tion is  greater  in  proportion  to  their  duties  than  that  of  any  other 
public  department — and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  opinion 
that  Inspector  A,  of  the  B  division,  or  Serjeant  C,  of  the  Kent  consta- 
bulary, displays  quite  as  much  indefatigable  zeal,  presence  of  mind,  and 
intuitive  sagacity  in  tracing  up  a  week's  crime,  as  would  make  a 
respectable  reputation  for  a  Custom-house  officer.  Yet,  not  contented 
with  remunerating  the  latter  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  former, 
and  opening  to  his  ambition  the  stimulus  of  the  gradations  of  much 
more  lucrative  and  distinguished  offices,  it  is  considered  necessary, 
besides  paying  him  comparatively  higher  for  pi'otecting  and  collecting 
the  revenue,  to  hold  out  eleemosynary  rewards  if  he  does  not  abso-- 
lutely  neglect  what  he  is  primarily  paid  to  perform,  and  if  he  gra- 
ciously condescends  not  to  go  snacks  with  smugglers,  or  occasionally 
to  report  a  few  breaches  of  the  revenue  laws  for  inquiry  or  punishment. 
In  the  constabulary  service  the  officer  is  paid  and  engaged  by  the  week. 
Any  new  arrangements,  any  fit  of  economy,  any  change  of  commission- 
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ers,  inspectors,  or  others,  may  cause  the  members  of  the  force  to  be  paid 
off  on  a  week's  notice.  But  the  appointments  at  the  Custom-house  are 
substantially  for  life.  A  stronger,  more  honourable,  or  prudential  stimulus 
to  fidelity  and  zeal,  if  properly  apphed  to  its  purpose,  could  scarcely  be 
conceived,  than  the  pay,  the  promotion,  the  permanence  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  to  hold  out  to  useful  public 
servants,  or  to  present  as  inducements  for  able  men  to  enter  the  service. 
The  whole  establishment  is  a  sort  of  police  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  detection  of  the  breaches  of  the  law.  It  ought,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  follow  a  constabulary  model,  in  its  discipline,  its  system, 
its  checks  and  supervision,  and  its  methods  of  commanding  the  faithful 
discharge  of  duty.  Cupidity,  avarice,  corrupt  inducements  to  speculate 
in  eleemosynary  gains  are  stimuli,  the  use  of  which  proceed  upon  the 
basis  of  false  views  of  human  nature  and  human  motives.  It  is  amazing 
how  the  sense  of  duty,  the  desire  after  honourable  distinction,  the 
becoming  and  respectable  pride  of  belonging  to  an  effective  and  well- 
conducted  service  will,  if  properly  made  available,  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  appealing  to  more  corrupt  or  sordid  considerations.  These 
former  classes  of  motives  influence  successfully  and  generally,  our  naval 
and  military  service  in  time  of  peace.  They  would,  under  a  man  of 
commanding  intellect,  contriving  power,  and  force  of  character,  operate 
with  equal  efficiency  in  our  fiscal  departments.  Every  officer  would  be 
made  to  feel  that  by  his  salary  he  was  fully  paid  for  doing  his  duty,  and 
was  distinctly  expected  to  do  it.  It  would  be  impressed  upon  him  that 
fidehty  and  incorruptibility,  without  any  other  motives  than  those  of 
due  appreciation  of  services,  a  fair  prospect  of  promotion,  and  zealous 
tenderness  for  his  own  character,  and  the  credit  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belonged,  were  expected  of  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  His  superiors 
would  keep  constantly  before  his  eyes  the  all-searching  vigilance  of  a 
wholesome  discipline,  effected  by  watchful  supervision,  a  regular  gradua- 
tion of  offices,  a  clear  definition  of  responsibilities  and  subordination — 
swift  and  certain  punishment  for  wilful  negligence — dismissal  and  cer- 
tain ruin  for  incompetency,  for  breach  of  duty,  or  conduct  contrary  to, 
or  in  omission  of,  instructions.'  A  soldier  or  sailor  is  ruled  without 
resort  to  rewards,  simply  by  a  well  ordered  system  of  command  and 
articles — petty  officers  or  non-commissioned  officers,  by  the  fear  of 
being  reduced — commissioned  officers,  by  the  vigour  of  the  War  Office 
— the  firmness  and  strictness  of  courts  martial — the  disgrace  of  dis- 
missal, and  the  ruin  of  being  cashiered.  The  pay  of  the  Custom-house 
officers  is  so  much  higher  than  that  of  other  departments,  as  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  men  of  intelligence,  respectability,  and  a  sense  of 
honour.  The  application  of  the  same  motives  to  them,  could  not  fail  to 
be  at  least  equally  efficacious. 
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The  Committee  are  quite  prepared  to  encounter  the  exclamations  of 
surprise,  and  smiles  of  incredulity  of  official  persons,  at  the  enunciation 
of  these  propositions.  Appeals  will  naturally  be  made  to  the  experience 
of  the  past,  as  an  answer  to  all  future  experiments  of  this  kind.  It  will 
be  said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  all  the  fines,  satisfactions,  seizure 
prize  money,  and  other  perquisites  of  vigilance  and  faithfulness,  have 
not  had  the  effect  of  suppressing  collusion  between  the  officers  of  the 
Customs  and  smugglers,  or  even  serious  laches  on  the  part  of  higher 
authorities  ;  and  that  if  these  inducements  have  failed  to  preserve  order 
and  discipline,  the  state  of  the  service  would  only  become  worse  if 
these  stimuli  were  withdrawn. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  springs  of  human  action  however,  will 
reduce  this  argument  to  its  proper  value. 

1st.  It  is  clear  from  its  own  postulates,  that  these  inducements  have 
failed  to  produce  the  effects  which  their  application  was  intended  to 
subserve. 

2nd.  They  have,  in  their  very  nature,  the  tendency  to  confound 
moral  distinctions  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
They  make  the  performance  of  duty  a  mere  matter  of  money.  They 
instil  into  the  mind,  as  a  recognised  idea,  the  principle  that  a  public 
officer  is  to  be  paid,  not  merely  as  a  remuneration  for  labour  and  ser- 
vice, but  for  being  honest.  They  give  a  price  to  faithfulness  and  in- 
tegrity ;  and  accustom  the  mind  to  cast  up  accounts  with  its  own  con- 
science— to  keep  open  a  profit  and  loss  ledger  with  the  sense  of  moral 
obUgation  ;  and  to  induce  men  to  regard  that  as  their  line  of  conduct, 
which  is  best  paid. 

3rd.  They  weaken  the  power  of  higher  motives — blunt  the  sense  of 
honour — and  make  no  account  of  the  incentive  of  zeal  for  the  respecta- 
bility, and  for  the  elevation  of  the  character,  of  the  service. 

4th,  But  unquestionably  the  system  of  patronage,  qualification,  and 
appointment  at  present  adopted  in  the  selection  of  the  various  officers 
of  the  Customs,  from  the  Commissioners  downwards,  is  such  as  fairly 
to  suggest  the  objections  preferred  to  the  proposed  reform — and  it  is 
therefore  desired  by  the  Committee,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood they  do  not  consider  the  amendments,  of  which  they  have  sketch- 
ed the  shadow  and  outhne,  as  practicable  under  the  existing  vicious 
course  of  appointment.  It  is  essential  to  any  efficient  organisation  of 
the  service,  that  patronage  and  interest  should  be  regarded  as  influences 
which  can  no  longer  be  permitted  to  inflict  their  varied  evils  upon  the 
commercial  community.  No  servant  ought  to  be  permitted  to  get  into 
his  place  per  saltum.  Every  officer  ought  to  enter  the  service  in  youth, 
and  as  a  probationary  recruit.  Gradations,  steps,  promotion,  should  be 
strictly  observed,  and  severely  maintained.     Men  should  be  dedicated 
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and  set  apart  to  the  service  from  their  early  years,  by  stated  drilling, 
and  a  course  of  the  most  careful  initiatory  discipline  and  education.  The 
qualifications  for  the  higher  offices  should  be  service,  efficiency,  and 
good  character  in  the  lower.  Every  office  should  be  open  to  all  by 
seniority,  due  promotion,  and  proved  high  quahties.  Tutors  at  Oxford, 
or  matriculation  at  Cambridge,  ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
superseding  the  necessity  for  requiring  mercantile  experience,  business 
habits,  and  matured  judgment,  as  conditions  of  the  competency  of  even 
Commissioners.  The  title  to  a  noviciate  in  the  service  should  not  be 
that  of  the  patronage  perquisites  of  supporters  of  the  administration  for 
the  time  being.  A  certain  esprit  de  corps  should  be  cherished,  by  the 
estabhshment  of  habits  of  early  association  with  the  service.  A  chief 
of  high  position,  force  of  character,  and  a  systematising  intellect  should 
be  chosen,  probably  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  perhaps  even  in  the  Cab- 
inet. Such  conditions  are,  it  is  at  once  conceded,  essential  pre-requi- 
sites  of  the  changes  which  the  Committee  have  suggested  as  indispen- 
sable to  any  substantial  improvement  of  management  in  the  department 
of  foreign  revenue. 

The  objections  which  present  themselves,  as  detected  by  actual  prac- 
tice, to  the  system  of  fines,  satisfactions,  seizure,  and  prize-money,  are  so 
numerous  that  we  would  desire  to  premise,  injustice  to  the  theory,  audits 
advocates  in  the  Board  of  Customs,  as  clear  a  statement  as  we  are  com- 
petent to  develop,  of  the  grounds  upon  which  its  adoption  is  attempted 
to  be  justified.  It  is  indeed  essential  to  any  efifectual  and  useful  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  that  the  full  force  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  affirmative  proposition  should  possess  the  mind  of  the  candid  in- 
quirer, before  the  negative  replication  should  be  submitted  to  his  an- 
alysis. We  shall  therefore  proceed,  we  trust,  in  no  mere  casuistical  or 
tortuous  spirit,  to  define  the  actual  state  of  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween thia  Committee  and  the  authorities  of  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms. 

The  taxes  levied  by  our  establishment  for  the  collection  of  our 
foreign  revenue,  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to  twenty-two  milUons 
sterling  per  annum.  The  diversion  of  this  enormous  sum  into  the 
coffers  of  the  state  is  perhaps  the  largest  mere  pecuniary  trust  ever 
delegated  to  the  integrity  of  individuals  ;  and  the  officers  in  whom  this 
confidence  is  reposed,  are  necessarily,  from  tlieir  vast  numbers,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  ten  thousand  persons,  and  from  the  irregular  and 
irresponsible  dispensation  of  the  patronage  by  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed, of  a  miscellaneous,  and  not  particularly  select  character ;  while, 
from  the  inferior  nature  of  tlie  mere  technical  duties  they  have  to  per- 
form, and  a  due  regard  to  public  economy,  they  are  paid  in  a  manner 
adequate  perhaps  to  their  mere  capacity   or  services,   but  quite  inade- 
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quately,  on  the  assumption  of  their  being  the  depositories  of  a  large 
discretionary,  and  a  vast  pecuniary,  trust.  Their  temptations  are  ob- 
viously commensurate  with  their  powers,  and  with  the  extent  of  the 
confidence  which  it  is  necessary  to  repose  in  them.  Under  the  sole 
charge  of  two  or  three  officers,  whose  united  salaries  may  not  exceed 
£400  a  year,  may  be  placed  a  cargo,  the  duties  on  which  may  amount 
to  £50,000,  and  a  present  of  £5,000  to  each,  might  enable  the  mer- 
chant to  save,  in  a  single  transaction,  a  fortune  of  ^35,000.  Nay,  on 
the  sole  fiat  of  a  tea  inspector,  and  in  reference  to  a  mere  question  of 
opinion  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  nicety,  might  have  depended  the 
delivery  of  500,0001b3.  of  tea,  at  a  duty  of  Is,  6d.,  which  should  and 
might  have  been  charged  at  2s.  2d.,  thus  making  a  difference  to  the  im- 
porter of  £16,666  3s.  4d.  upon  the  consignment,  out  of  which  a  dou- 
ceur to  the  officer  of  £10,000  would  still  have  left  his  corrupter  a  large 
gainer.  Under  the  existing  tariff  the  consent  of  a  single  officer  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  enter  goods  under  a  denomination  which  will  sub- 
ject them  to  a  much  lower  duty  than  that  which  properly  belongs  to 
them.  Whether  aloes  are  of  foreign  or  colonial  origin,  whether  mo- 
lasses are  cane  juice,  or  cherry  juice  is  cherry  brandy,  whether  em- 
broidery is  made  by  machinery  and  exempt  from  taxation,  or  by  hand 
and  liable  to  duty,  whether  cigar  fuzees  are  worth  £6  or  £12,  or  £6  6's. 
■"-these  and  a  thousand  other  questions,  upon  which  the  payment  of,  or 
escape  from,  large  duties  depend,  are  determinable  at  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  the  officer  under  whose  inspection  the  respective  imports  may 
come.  To  secure  his  fidelity,  to  awaken  his  circumspection,  to  stimu- 
late his  vigilance,  and  sharpen  his  wits  and  his  energies,  it  is  essential 
that  he  should  be  bribed  on  the  side  of  duty — ^that  his  watchfulness  and 
astuteness  should  be  quickened  by  arguments  addressed  to  his  avarice, 
and  that  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  the  chances  of  prey,  by  adding  inter- 
est to  the  game  of  fiscal  routine,  should  be  retaining  fees  to  carry  his 
bias  to  the  side  his  employers,  and  to  give  the  benefit  of  all  doubts  to 
the  exchequer  of  the  country. 

We  believe  we  have  stated  the  issue  to  be  tried  with  perfect  fairness, 
and  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  considerations  which  it  naturally 


At  the  root  of  the  theory  lurks  this  fatal  defect,  that  it  makes  the 
income  of  the  officer  partly  fixed  and  certain,  and  partly  eleemosynary. 
For  the  performance  of  his  ordinary  routine  of  duties  he  wiU  be  peiid 
whether  he  discharges  them  or  not — for  the  execution  of  those  inciden- 
tal offices  which  are  only  paid  in  fines  and  satisfactions,  the  rule  is  no 
work  done,  no  pay  given.  It  is  very  obvious  that  such  a  method  of  ar- 
rangement has  a  direct  tendency  to  induce  the  officer  to  neglect  that 
division  of  his  duties  for  which  he  is  certain  to  be  paid  whether  he 
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earns  his  salary  or  not,  and  to  divert  his  assiduity  and  vigilance  to  that 
department  in  which  remuneration  is  dependant  solely  upon  proof  of 
active  service  rendered.  Now  as  irregularity,  fraud,  smuggling,  are 
the  somewhat  rare  exceptions  in  the  transaction  of  Customs  business, 
and  a  fair  and  honest  desire  to  protect  the  revenue  and  to  pay  the  fiscal 
duties  which  are  legally  exigible  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  mercantile 
classes,  the  offering  of  accidental  windfalls  to  the  cupidity  of  the  officers 
for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  these  extraordinary  and  exceptional 
acts,  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  bribe  them  to  neglect  the  most 
essential  and  material  of  their  avocations,  to  devote  their  chief  attention 
to  that  which  is  of  much  less  real  importance. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  all  arrangements  of  this  kind,  to  induce  the 
officers,  by  speculating  on  the  emoluments  of  detection,  to  make  the 
frauds  they  do  not  find,  and  to  trap  the  merchant  into  irregularities,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  profiting  by  their  punishment.  The  public,  as  a 
general  rule,  receive  no  assistance  from  the  Customs'  authorities  in  the 
shape  of  instructions  or  information  to  enable  them  to  conduct  their 
fiscal  business  without  error  or  material  informality.  In  fact,  the  more 
correctly  they  transact  their  afiairs,  the  less  profitable  it  is  to  the  officers. 
As  they  pocket  a  fine  for  every  mistake,  they  have  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  business  of  their  department  being  badly  done.  Of  these 
consequences  abundant  evidence  has  been  supplied  in  the  series  of 
cases  published  by  the  Committee ;  and  the  experience  of  every  mer- 
chant, or  even  casual  traveller,  can  supply  him  with  materials  for  a  very 
humiliating  contrast,  in  comparing  the  urbanity,  the  accommodating 
spirit,  the  desire  to  serve  and  to  be  useful,  which  characterize  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers  of  foreign  Custom-houses,  and  the  taciturnity,  chur- 
lishness, and  refusal  to  afford  information  or  assistance,  which  are  the 
prevailing  features  of  our  domestic  service. 

There  can  be  no  fines  or  satisfactions,  except  by  the  award  of  the 
Board — there  can  be  no  award  by  the  Commissionei's  without  a 
reference  to  them — the  officer,  therefore,  in  place  of  correcting  at  once, 
any  trifling  irregularities  where  fraud  was  impossible — or  passing  over 
any  casual  mistakes,  of  no  intrinsic  consequence,  on  his  own  responsibi- 
lity, stops  goods,  delays  delivery,  subjects  the  merchant  to  demurrage 
to  the  owners,  and  probably  to  the  consequences  of  breach  of  contract 
of  sale  with  the  purchaser  of  his  cargo,  to  await  a  memorial  to  the 
Board — a  reference  by  the  Board  to  himself — a  report  from  him  back 
to  the  Board,  and  ultimately  an  order  for  release,  on  payment  of  a  fine 
to  the  detaining  officer.  The  evidence  and  corresponding  returns  sub- 
mitted to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  show,  that  of 
about  15,000  petitions  annually  presented  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  a 
very  large  proportion  were  declared  by  the  heads  of  the  service  to  be 
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wholly  unnecessaiy,  and  to  have  been  disposed  of  out  of  hand  as  pre- 
senting no  difficulty  whatever.  But  there  was  the  chance  at  least  of  a 
fine — throw  enough  of  mud,  and  some  of  it  may  stick — each  officer  has 
his  own  little  separate  speculation  in  the  shape  of  satisfactions — so  they 
are  all  tempted  to  take  their  chances,  to  the  serious  injury  and  great  in- 
terruption of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country. 

The  system  has  the  obvious  tendency  to  poison  the  purity  or  re- 
liability of  evidence  at  its  very  source.  The  Board  cannot  rely  upon 
the  veracity  or  integrity  of  officers  whom  it  directly  rewards  for  making 
a  statement  to  suit  a  purpose,  and  whom  it  cuts  off  with  nothing,  or 
perhaps,  a  reprimand,  if  the'  proof  should  be  the  other  way.  The 
moment  fines  and  satisfactions  are  introduced  as  an  instrument  of  fiscal 
machinery,  an  officer  ceases  to  be  a  witness  or  impartial  administrator 
of  the  law,  and  becomes  a  mere  partizan,  jobbing  in  the  catching  pitfalls 
of  technical  formaUties,  and  weaving  the  web  of  rules  and  regulations  of 
express  purpose  to  enmesh  unconscious  flies,  who  can  have  no  previous 
warning  of  its  proximity.  The  service  is  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  its 
servants,  by  converting  them  into  pettifoggers  in  the  venial  or  ignorant 
laches  of  the  public.  In  their  own  estimation  the  officers  cease  to  feel 
that  they  are  responsible  and  respectable  ministers  of  the  state ;  and 
they  begin  to  be  regarded  by  the  commercial  classes,  as  men  carrying  on 
a  war  with  them  of  form-catching  and  flaw-hunting,  in  order  to  fasten  a 
fine  upon  some  slip  which  perhaps  they  have  laid  a  "plant"  for  their 
falling  into.  What  chance  can  the  shipper  or  importer  have  of  any  fair 
statement  of  his  case,  or  properly  advised  consideration  of  it,  under  a 
system  wherein  the  Board  refuse  publicity  to  their  proceedings — decline 
to  confront  the  merchant  with  his  accuser,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressly provide  a  machinery,  whereby  they  render  it  for  the  pecuniar 
interest  of  the  witnesses  on  whose  testimony  they  solely  rely,  to  mis- 
represent the  acts,  and  misinterpret  the  presumptions  of  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  accused  in  their  own  favour  ?  Public  servants  so  paid 
by  their  superiors,  are  rendered  by  that  very  expedient,  more  corrupt 
and  open  to  bribery.  Men  who  see  that  the  chances  of  plain  dealing 
and  justice  are  all  against  them,  will  begin  to  use,  without  scruple,  the 
means  which  it  appears  to  them  are  adopted  for  their  condemnation. 
They  will  cease  to  memorialise  the  Board,  which  depends  for  its  decision 
upon  the  report  of  an  officer,  who  will  be  paid  for  reporting  unfavour- 
ably ;  and  adopt  the  more  direct  means  of  paying  the  officer  in  whose 
hands  they  observe,  that  at  any  rate,  the  result  will  vdtimately  rest. 

In  the  case  of  seizures,  these  temptations  are  absolutely  overwhelming. 
Where  the  proceeds  of  confiscations  of  goods  present  the  prospect  of 
of  rewards,  amounting  to  thousands  of  pounds,  to  recipients  of  slender 
salaries,  the  expectation  of  an  honest  and  reliable  report  is  altogether 
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out  of  the  question,  and  opposed  to  the  ordinary  motives  of  human  na- 
ture. The  Btatement  to  the  Board  is  secret.  The  colour  and  com- 
plexion of  it  is  tainted  to  suit  the  reporter's  purpose.  If  he  can  only 
assert  stout  enough,  or  declare  loud  enough,  he  at  least  leads  the  Board, 
founding  on  his  evidence,  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  His  per 
centage  of  resistance  to  that  system  of  putting  to  the  torture,  is  abso- 
lutely infinitesimal.  Under  the  thumb-screw  of  enormous  penalties, 
and  the  boot  of  irrecoverable  costs,  the  victim  is  made  to  confess  what 
he  never  committed,  and  to  admit  what  never  occurred.  A  verdict  for 
the  Crown  is  consented  to  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  on  terms  of  compro- 
mise, which  always  include  a  handsome  satisfaction  to  the  seizing  offi- 
cer ;  and  in  a  per  centage  of  such  cases  not  greatly  less,  the  defendant 
was  perfectly  innocent,  but  found  that  if  he  went  into  Court  it  would 
only  be  to  contend  with  witnesses  who  were  knowingly  bribed  by  the 
very  goods  in  dispute,  to  swear  their  value  into  their  own  pockets. 

In  the  application  of  this  system  to  the  collection  of  ad  valorem  duties, 
the  evils  are  manifold,  and  so  obvious,  that  a  remedy  is  urgently  de- 
manded. It  is  time  that  the  speculations  in  the  "  shop,"  as  the  place 
of  Custom-house  sales  in  Mincing-lane  is  called,  should  be  speedily  and 
once  for  all  suppressed  ;  and  that  the  officers  of  the  revenue  should 
be  made  distinctly  to  understand  that  their  avocations  call  upon  them  to 
collect  duties  from  the  merchant,  not  to  enter  into  competition  with  him,  or 
to  usurp  his  trade  ;  and  that  no  trader  can  bear  up  against  a  system  which 
presents  to  him  the  Queen's  officers  as  his  rivals  in  business,  with  the 
fearful  odds  in  their  favor,  that  if  they  sell  to  a  loss,  the  country  is  com- 
pelled to  make  up  the  difference — ^while,  if  they  derive  any  profit  from 
the  sales,  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  emolument  goes  into  their 
own  pockets.  It  thus  becomes  a  positive  gain  to  the  officers  to  seize, 
for  under-value,  any  goods  to  which  they  or  their  friends,  or  perhaps 
confederates,  have  a  fancy,  however  fau-ly  computed  in  the  original  entry 
of  the  importer.  If  the  articles  sell  at  a  profit,  the  officer  shares  it 
with  the  Crown — if  at  a  loss  the  Crown  sustains  it,  and  the  officer, 
through  his  friends,  purchases  the  goods  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  at  the 
very  lowest  rate,  and  much  below  the  current  market  wholesale  price. 
Instances  have  even  been  alleged  in  which  the  officers  have  laid  a  train 
for  ascertaining  that  goods  have  been  sold  for  arrived  by  the  importer 
while  they  were  still  afloat,  and  have  then  seized  for  under-value,  not 
because  there  was  really  an  under-estimate,  but,  because  the  seizing 
officer  knew  that  the  importer  could  not  help  himself,  but  must  comply 
with  any  demand,  however  unreasonable,  to  save  himself  from  an  action 
for  non-delivery  in  terms  of  his  contract.  Nay,  it  has  even  been 
whispered,  that  by  preconcert,  fraudulent  traders  have  procured  their 
goods  to  be  seized  for  undervalue,  that  they  might  draw  from  the  Crown 
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much  more  than  their  real  worth — and  perhaps,  after  receiving  their 
estimated  entry  price,  with  ten  per  cent,  additional,  have  been  enabled 
to  re-purchase  their  goods,  for  which  they  had  already  received  full  pay- 
ment, at  a  discount  of  60  or  70  per  cent,  at  the  next  sale,  at  "  our  shop, ' 
as  the  Surveyor  General  styles  the  Government  Bazaar. 

Such  are  the  views  which  are  suggested  by  an  examination  of  this 
eleemosynary  system. of  rewards  as  it  aflfecta  the  revenue.  The  evils 
which  it  inflicts  upon  commerce  involve  the  gravest  considerations  in 
reference  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Under  such  a  dispensation, 
the  merchant  can  no  longer  depend  upon  an  impartial  and  even-handed 
discharge  of  plain  duty  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  The  Board  holds 
out  to  its  servants  direct  inducements  to  find  flaws,  to  pick  out  faults, 
to  take  advantage  of  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  to  mislead,  misrepre- 
rent,  even  to  entrap  into  contraband  practices,  the  inexperienced,  the 
unsuspecting,  the  careless,  or  imprudent.  No  merchant  can  rely  upon 
the  fair  and  impartial  discharge  of  fiscal  functions,  because  every  officer 
commences  his  duties  with  the  clear  foregone  conclusion  for  his 
guidance,  that  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  him  to  find  disregard  of  the 
law,  than  observance  of  it — and  that  he  thrives  best  by  informality, 
technical  breaches  of  regulations,  frauds,  and  downright  smuggling. 
In  the  transaction  of  his  business,  the  trader  has  to  encounter  the  certain 
risk  of  having  his  goods  detained  upon  the  report  of  interested  officers, 
and  returned  to  Exchequer  for  condemnation  on  the  sole  evidence  of 
the  parties  who  will  profit  by  swearing  themselves  into  a  verdict  against 
him.  Proofs  have  already  been  furnished  of  the  boldness  and  confidence 
with  which  officers  have  presumed  on  the  consciousness  of  this  peril, 
and  speculated  on  working  on  the  fears  it  was  calculated  to  create.  The 
cases  of  Mr.  Samuel  and  Mr.  Attenborough  have  numerous  parallels  in 
the  history  of  fiscal  practice — and — in  a  word,  the  principle  is  merely 
an  expedient  for  supplying,  by  a  sort  of  quack  medicme,  the  defects  of 
that  want  of  system,  of  simplification,  of  vigilant  superintendance  and 
vigorous  discipline,  the  presence  of  which  would  entirely  supersede  the 
necessity  of  giving  prize-money  and  bonuses  to  public  sei-vants  for  not 
neglecting  the  duties  they  are  paid  handsomely  to  perform,  and  for  dis- 
charging their  ordinary  functions  with  the  barest  measure  of  common 
honesty  to  their  masters  and  benefactors.  Until  the  system  of  original 
appointment,  of  promotion,  and  of  management  shall  be  so  altered  as 
that  every  fair  justice  will  be  done  to  the  security  of  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  without  recourse  to  the  miserable  expedient  of  rewards  and 
prizes  into  which  incompetency  alone  is  fain  to  retreat  to  conceal  its 
own  inefficiency,  the  department  of  the  Customs  will  never  attain  to 
that  state  of  creditable  working  order,  without  which  it  must  continue  to 
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harbour  the  abuses  and  inflict  the  evils  which  have  rendered  the  present 
inquiry  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  Commerce  of  the  country. 

The  greater  number  of  the  cases  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  ad  valorem 
duties,  illustrate  also  the  system  of  "  fines  and  satisfactions."  Referring 
the  reader  to  these,  the  Committee  proceed  to  expose  the  varied  features 
of  the  same  subject. 

The  constant  intercourse  by  steam  ships  between  Hull  and  the  oppo- 
site ports  of  the  Continent,  and  the  high  duties  in  this  country  on  to- 
bacco, spirits,  &c.,  expose  the  shipowners  of  that  port  to  much  annoy- 
ance from  the  frequent  attempts  at  smuggling  on  the  part  of  the  crews  : 
and  although  every  vigilance  and  precaution  are  adopted  by  the  owners 
and  masters,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  in  the  face  of  such  temptation,  en- 
tirely to  guard  against  the  disobedience  of  their  orders.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  certainly  hard  that  fines  should  be  inflicted  on  the 
owners  of  the  vessel,  and  that  all  their  attempts  to  obtain  redress  prove 
quite  fruitless.  Examples  will  perhaps  best  show  the  extent  to  which 
the  innocent  are  made  to  sufi"er  in  this  way  ;  and  there  appears  no  better 
mode  of  doing  so  than  by  giving  the  facts  as  narrated  in  a  petition  to 
the  Treasury,  in  the  month  of  August,  1841,  in  which  a  house  largely 
engaged  in  the  trade,  say — 

I.  We  are  this  morning  informed  that  a  bond  which  we  were  obliged  to  give, 
to  obtain  the  release  of  one  of  our  steam  vessels  from  seizure,  is  to  be  cancelled 
on  our  paying  a  "  satisfaction  of  twenty  pounds,"  by  order  of  the  Hon,  Board  of 
Customs,  under  date  of  21st  inst.  This  steam  ship  was  seized  in  consequence  of 
a  few  pounds  of  tobacco  being  found  concealed  on  the  deck,  in  a  most  unlikely 
place,  and  only  found  after  having  been  on  board  several  voyages,  as  we  are 
informed,  showing  that  even  officers  themselves,  although  making  the  most 
diligent  search,  frequently  fail  in  detecting  smuggled  goods,  HeHce  we  consider 
it  most  oppressive  on  the  shipowner  to  be  subject  to  fine  on  every  occasion  that 
any  smuggled  goods  may  be  found  on  board. 

We  fearlessly  assert  that  it  is  impossible  by  any  measures  the  shipowners  or 
legislature  may  adopt,  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  tobacco  or  spirits,  so  long  as 
the  amount  of  duty  is  so  great  a  temptation ;  and  any  attempts  will  prove  quite 
ineffectual  to  prevent  a  traffic  which  like  the  slave  trade  yields  a  profit  that 
induces  men  to  run  all  risks.  Hence,  when  all  efforts  are  ma3e  by  the  shipowner 
but  .prove  ineffectual,  we  do  respectfully  submit  that  the  infliction  of  a  fine  is 
very  hard  npon  him. 

Again,  there  is  another  strong  reason  why  these  fines  should  not  be  inflicted. 
They  give  a  power  of  injury  into  the  hands'  of  every  discontented  servant;  and 
we  have  excellent  authority  to  state  that  in  this  instance,  a  man  who  was  dis- 
charged a  few  voyages  ago,  and  who  then  stated  that  he  would  have  his  revenge 
was  seen  on  the  day  the  tobacco  was  found,  to  go  to  the  place  where  it  was 
concealed,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining  whether  what  he  had 
concealed  was  still  there ;  and  we  further  have  little  doubt  that  he  took  the 
means  to  draw  the  searcher's  attention  to  the  spot. 

We  have  on  several  occasions,  whe^  any  of  the  crew  have  had  intimation  of 
their  discharge,  been  threatened  that  they  would  take  care  to  make  the  owners 
suffer,  and  similar  remarks ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  on  arrival  here,  the 
officers  of  Customs  have  detected  smuggled  goods  concealed,  seized  the  ship, 
demanded  bond,  to  abide  the  answer  of  the  Board,  and  levied  a  fine  on  the  con- 
dition of  such  bond  being  cancelled. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  offered  to  pay  the  wages  and  board  of  a  Custom- 
house officer  to  go  witii  our  steamers- the  voyage,  if  by  so  doing  this  smuggling 
and  loss  of  money  by  fines  could  be  prevented,  as  well  as  the  power  of  doing  us 
an  injury  taken  away  from  every  dishonest  seaman  or  stoker,  who  may  be  disr 
charged  for  bad  conduct  or  for  other  reasons. 
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We  beg  tliat  your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  allow  an  officer  to  go  vvitli  one  or 
more  oi  onr  steamers,  we  payinjy  his  board  and  wages,  and  his  express  orders 
beinff  to  prevent  smug^'i-u  goods  getting  on  board,  and  to  keep  np  a  constant 
search  during  the  vessels  lying  in  a  foreign  port  and  on  the  voyage ;  as  with  all 
the  instructions  we  can  give,  having  police  boats  employed  at  Hamburg,  and  our 
masters  faithfully  and  diligently  watching  to  prevent  smuggling,  we  confess  our 
total  inability  to  prevent  it,  and  we  feel  therefore  the  greater  injustice  of  having 
fines  inflicted  on  every  occasion. 

We  beg  most  respectfully  but  most  earnestly  to  submit  the  above  statement  to 
your  lordships'  favourable  consideration,  in  the  humble  hope  that  your  lordships 
may  be  pleased  to  mitigate  the  fine  on  this  occasion,  and  also  with  the  further 
supplication  that  your  lordships  may  likewise  be  pleased  to  devise  such  means  to 
deter  parties  from  snniggling  as  may  be  free  from  the  objections  to  these  fines, 
which  whilst  punishing  the  parly  who  is  innocent  of  all  offence,  gives  a  power 
into  the  lianas  of  any  disaffected  servant  to  revenge  himself  on  his  owners,  by 
smuggling  goods,  knowing  that  if  not  detected,  he  makes  his  profit;  and  if  the 
goods  are  found  the  owners  tire  punished,  and  he  gains  his  object  in  either  case. 

To  which  the  following  reply  was,  upwards  of  a  montVi  afterwards,  returned  : — 

"Treasury  Chambers,  September  27, 1848. 

"  Gentlemen, — The  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  have  had 
under  their  consideration  your  memorial  praying  that  a  fine  of  £20,  imposed  by 
the  Customs  as  the  condition  of  the  cancelling  a  bond  taken  on  the  release  of 
your  steam  ship  from  seizure  at  Hull,  may  be  mitigated. 

"  I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  yon  that  their  lordships  cannot  comply  with 
your  request." 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  suggestions  made.  All 
that  was  thought  necessary  was  to  retain  the  money  which  had  thus  been 
secured. 

There  are  many  similar  instances,  and  in  one  case,  although  the  party  guilty  of 
smuggling  was  discovered,  confessed,  and  punished.  A  fine  was  also  inflicted 
on  tlie  owners,  and  all  their  applications  for  redress  were  refused. — (2nd  Report, 
Case  No,  5.) 

Another  copy  of  the  same  original  only  strengthens  the  proof  of 

a  common  parentage. 

II.  A  Dutch  vessel,  trading  between  Holland  and  London,  was  recently  detained 
by  the  officers  of  the  Customs  for  having  had  about  seventy  lbs.  of  tobacco  concealed 
on  board,  not  being  reported. 

The  guilty  parties,  two  of  the  crew,  were  taken  before  the  Police  Magistrate,  at  the 
Thames  Police  Court,  and  upon  evidence  produced  by  the  captain  of  the  ship,  were 
each  fined  jflOO,  and  they  are  now  in  prison  in  default  of  payment  of  such  penalty. 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  justice  of  tliis  case  would  have  been  amply 
met  by  these  proceedings — but  not  so  thought  the  Board  of  Customs— over  and  above 
these  two  penalties  of  £100  each  against  the  really  guilty  parties,  proved  so  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  convicting,  the  Honourable  Board  impose  a  fine  of  £20  on 
the  ship,  which  in  point  of  fact  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  owners,  who  are  as  inno- 
cent as  the  Board  of  Customs  itself.  This  is  what  the  Negro  called,  "  preachee  and 
Jlnggee  too."— (12(/^  Report,  Case  No.  130.) 

On  the  subject  of  annoyances  in  the  tobacco  trade,  the  Committee 
have  received  the  following  communication  : — 

III.  Of  all  the  vexations  complained  of  with  regard  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  there 
cannot  be  an  article  which  comes  in  for  a  larger  share  than  tobacco,  of  which  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  you  a  few  instances  which  have  occurred  to  me  only  within  the  last 
few  mouths. 

In  April  1850,  I  exported  from  hence  to  Amsterdam  14  kegs  of  Negro  Head,  and  ia 
consequence  of  a  sudden  turn  in  this  market,  this  very  same  parcel  was  re-shipped  to 
London,  and  an  entry  passed  accordingly  in  November  last.  The  entry  was  stopped, 
and  after  the  goods  were  landed  at  the  Queen's  Warehouse,  I  received  a  note  from  one 
of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Long  Room,  that  they  had  been  under  a  mistake — the  impor- 
tation being  perfectly  legal  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and 
the  kegs  being  of  the  legal  size.  All  the  extra  charges  on  account  of  this  seizure 
amounting  to  £1   lis.,  were  however  left  upon  my  shoulders. 

In  December,  I  imported  from  Rotterdam,  fifty  hogsheads  of  Maryland  tobacco, 
and  in  the  middle  of  one  of  tlie  hogsheads  were  found  a  few  lbs  of  Negro  Head,  for 
which  I  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1.     The  Negro  Plead  being  of  much  greater  value  than 
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Maryland,  it  stands  to  reason  that  nobody  would  like  to  sell  the  former  at  Maryland 
prices,  and  by  some  mistake  or  other,  the  Negro  Head  must  have  got  in  at  the  packing 
of  the  hogshead  in  the  United  States,  but  although  every  person  connected  with  the 
trade  acknowledged  that  there  could  be  no  intention  of  fraud,  the  fine  was  insisted  upon, 
and  the  Negro  Head  destroyed  at  the  Queen's  pipe. 

In  February,  I  received  from  Hamburg,  forty-three  cases  of  Dutch  tobacco,  shipped 
indiscriminately  with  regard  to  numbers  by  three  different  vessels.  By  a  mistake  of  the 
Hamburg  Ship  Broker,  eleven  cases  were  shipped  by  a  vessel  under  legal  ton- 
nage, and  the  parcel  was  put  under  stop  immediately.  A  fine  of  £5  was  subsequently 
imposed,  and  although  I  petitioned  repeatedly  to  export  this  parcel  to  some  Continental 
market  which  would  have  reduced  the  loss  considerably,  I  could  only  get  permission  to 
re-ship  it  to  the  port  from  whence  it  came,  much  to  the  loss  of  the  holders.  The  par- 
cel being  damaged,  besides  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  long  time  I  had  to  wait  for 
answers,  added  to  the  injury,  and  also  considerably  to  the  eventual  loss.  In  this 
instance  a  regular  entry  was  passed  as  soon  as  the  vessel  was  reported.  The  eleven 
cases  weighing  68  cwt.  0  qr.  13  lbs.  were  of  such  a  size  that  every  body  at  the  Tobacco 
Warehouse  declared  that  ihere  could  not  be  the  least,  if  any,  intention  or  attempt  at 
fraud  ;  but  all  arguments  were  of  no  avail,  and  not  only  was  the  fine  of  £5  insisted 
upon,  but  I  was  also  obliged  to  return  the  eleven  cases  to  Hamburg,  thus  both  incurring 
expense  and  losing  the  market. 

There  is  still  another  case.  On  the  31st.  December  last,  I  received  from  Rotterdam 
five  cases  of  German  Tobacco,  and  wished  to  deliver  them  to  the  purchaser  a  fortnight 
ago.  The  parcel  was  "  under  stop,"  in  consequence  of  the  bill  of  lading,  having  been 
made  out  as  merchandize,  although  a  proper  entry  had  been  passed  immediately  on 
arrival  of  the  steamer.  After  pei;itioning,  a  fine  of  10s.  was  imposed,  and  for  another 
parcel  under  similar  circumstances,  I  expect  to  have  to  pay  the  same  amouut. 

I  have  only  to  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  Samples,  the  difficulty  regarding  which  is  so 
great  that  many  steam  boats  trading  to  the  Continent  refuse  to  take  care  of  any  samples 
at  all,  for  fear  of  getting  into  trouble  and  difficulties,  while  there  is  no  article  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  judged  of  without  samples,  and  when  so  much  depends  upon  taste  and  fancy 
as  tobacco.  To  get  a  sample  through  St.  Katharine's  Wharf,  or  the  Queen's  Ware- 
house, is  always  attended  with  a  great  loss  of  time,  besides  trouble  and  expense,  and  on 
one  occasion  they  even  told  me  that  they  could  not  let  me  have  a  hair's  breadth,  when 
asking  only  for  a  single  leaf. 

Considering  that  this  Committee  commenced  its  labours  in  March 
last,  the  subjoined  pendant  to  this  communication  may  be  deemed  sig- 
nificant of  their  results. 

Matters  now,  however,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  beginning  to  improve.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  May,l  received  from  Amsterdam  22  cases  of  Dutch  strips,  weighing  68cwt. 
Oqr.  271bs.,  in  which  parcel  were  found  five  cases,  a  few  pounds  under  the  legal 
weight,  which  were  put  "  under  stop"  by  the  Customs.  A  petition  was  sent  in  imme- 
diately, and /or  the  first  time,  they  have  had  the  generosity  to  allow  the  small  difference 
to  be  made  up  out  of  the  other  cases,  without  fine,  although  this  might  at  once  have 
been  done  at  the  landing,  but  which  was  refused. —  (7th  Report,  Case  No.  66.) 

Experience  seems  to  have  proved  that  the  Tariff  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
however  adapted  to  carry  out  the  legislation  of  Free  Trade  principles, 
and  practically  sound  in  its  commercial  theory,  proceeded  upon  the 
postulate  of  a  much  more  perfect  fiscal  system  than  has  been  warranted 
by  facts.  In  the  Minister's  desire  to  subject  manufactures  by  machinery 
to  the  freest  competition,  but  to  protect  the  helplessness  of  labour  by 
hand,  he  admitted  machine-made  lace  free  of  duty,  but  still  retained  a 
tax  upon  the  same  result,  brought  about  by  the  difierent  means  of 
fingers,  needles,  and  thread.  No  mistake  could  be  more  innocent  and 
venial  than  to  confound  two  instruments  of  production  which  the  nicest 
discrimination  fails  to  distinguish.  But  for  that  very  reason  misappre- 
hension, amid  such  materials  of  falhbility,  should  be  separated  from  the 
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characters  of  fraud.  We  need  not  say  how  inconvenient  such  a  line  of 
demarcation  would  prove  to  gentlemen  who  are  expressly  paid  for  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  difference ;  and,  accordingly,  an  enterprising 
importer,  whose  experiments  in  trade  are  adding  materially  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  indignantly  complains  of  having  been  fined  £5 
for  entering  embroidery  as  "  free  goods,"  which  they  are  by  the  tariff 
if  "  made  by  power,"  merely  because,  after  close  investigation,  they 
turned  out  to  have  been  manufactured  by  hand. 

The  following  petition  to  the  Board  of  Customs  fully  details  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

IV.  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  appeal  against  a  recent  decision  of  your  Honourable 
Board,  by  which  I  am  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  pounds  for  having  through  igno- 
rance, caused  my  agent  to  enter  a  case  of  merchandize  VV.  341  Ex  Fynoord,  from  Rot- 
terdam as  "  free  goods,"  which  turned  out  on  inquiry  to  be  liable  to  duty  as  "  em- 
broidery." I  had  been  assured  by  the  manufacturer,  of  whom  I  bought  them,  that  they 
were  machine  made  goods,  and  even  after  the  stoppage,  was  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by 
one  or  two  of  our  largest  London  Houses,  but  in  the  end  I  obtained  evidence  against 
myself' hy  writing  to  Switzerland  for  positive  information  on  the  subject.  These  goods 
were  purchased  by  me  for  re-exportation  only,  and  I  was  fortunately  able  to  prove  con- 
clusively to  the  officer  my  honesty  of  intention  in  the  matter.  To  this  effect  that 
gentleman  has  repeatedly  expressed  himself,  but  unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  some 
changes  occurring  in  the  stations  of  the  examining  officers,  my  case  fell  into  the  hands 
of  another  officer,  who  not  being  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  attending  it,  re- 
ported me  to  your  Honours,  as  being  very  probably  guilty  of  fraudulent  intentions. 
Your  Honours  having  then  referred  the  matter  for  investigation  to  the  Surveyor-Gene- 
ral, I  was  able  to  satisfy  that  officer  on  the  same  points,  and  the  officer  who  first  had 
cognizance  of  the  business  again  acquitted  me  in  the  Surveyor  General's  presence  of 
any  improper  motives.  Under  these  circumstances,  having  satisfied  the  officers 
appointed  to  investigate  the  affair,  that  I  could  not  have  had  any  but  honest  intentions, 
and  being  ready  (il  allowed),  again  to  prove  that  fact  beyond  a  doubt,  I  trust  your 
honours  will  reconsider  my  case,  and  remit  the  fine,  as  I  apprehend  your  honour's 
desire  to  be — the  punishment  of  the  fraudulent — and  not  the  infliction  of  penalties,  for 
simple  mistakes,  when  honesty  of  intention  can  be  clearly  proved.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  I  am  liable  to  a  double  penalty,  viz.,  the  imputation  of  fraud,  and  a  pecuniary 
fine. 

The  complainant  had  of  course  to  submit  to  this  double  penalty  as  he 
got  no  redress — and  in  transmitting  the  case  to  the  Committee,  he 
makes  the  following  additional  remarks, — 

My  reasons  for  entering  the  goods  as  "  free,"  instead  of  warehousing  them  for  ex- 
portation were — first,  the  expence  of  having  them  at  once  delivered  in  my  warehouse 
would  have  been  the  least,  but  next  and  principally  because  the  cases  are  so  damaged 
by  opening  at  the  Custom-house  that  they  are  seldom  fit  to  be  sent  out  again,  and  the 
goods  themselves  are  so  pulled  about,  as  to  require  re-arranging  and  re-papering,  in 
everyway  entailing  unnecessary  extra  expense,  ftly  peti'ion  went  before  the  Board  in 
the  usual  way  ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  verbal  answer  was  returned,  "  that  the 
Board  see  no  reason  to  alter  their  decision.''  1  afterwards  had  great  trouble  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  see  the  Commissioners  and  was  advised  to  see  the  chairman,  Sir 
Thomas  Freemantle  alone,  who  politely  told  me  he  could  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  that  I 
might  petition  the  Treasury,  &c. —  (1th  Report,  Case  No.  68.) 

As  a  proof  of  want  of  consistency  on  the  part  of  the  Customs,  and  the 
diflficulty  which  even  the  officers  of  that  department  experience  in  under- 
standing the  regulations,  while  the  merchant  is  fined  because  he  acts 
according  to  the  best  interpretation  he  can  put  upon  them,  the  following 
case  will  suffice.  The  facts  are  narrated  in  a  petition  to  the  Board,  and 
can  be  fuUy  estabhshed     The  petition  states — 
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V.  That  in  the  month  of  October  last,  a  house  of  very  old  standing?  were  the 
importers  of  a  carjro  of  deals  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Hull.  That  their  agent  in 
Hull,  a  person  of  very  great  and  long  experience,  was  instructed  to  enter  and 
pass  the  same  under  bond  to  the  port  of  Goole  ;  but  that  during  the  delivery,  part 
of  the  cargo  was  disposed  of,  so  as  not  to  require  its  passing  to  Goole. 

That  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  particulars  so  forwarded,  and  long  before 
the  completion  of  the  delivery  of  the  cargo,  viz.  on  the  23rd  October,  an  entry  of 
the  quantity  was  tendered  to  the  collector  of  Goole  and  was  refused. 

That  this  circumstance  induced  their  agent  at  Hull  to  consult  the  most  ex- 
perienced officers  of  the  Customs  at  that  port,  who  replied,  that  they  never  knew 
such  an  absurdity  as  the  gentlemen  of  Goole  refusing  the  duty  on  the  reduced 
quantity  of  deals,  covered  by  a  bond  for  a  larger  quantity  for  removal ;  that  they 
could  see  reason  why  packages  should  be  landed  for  examination,  as  they  might 
by  possibility  be  supposed  to  contain  other  goods,  but  for  deals  or  other  taleable 
articles  they  could  see  no  such  reason  ;  and  they  suggested  that  a  tender  of  £10 
more  than  the  amount  of  duty  should  be  made,  to  cover  any  possible  difference  ; 
although  every  length  was  counted  by  the  delivery  officers  at  Hull,  to  enable 
them  to  ascertain  correctly  the  total  number  of  loads.  That  such  additional  tender 
was  made  and  again  refused. 

Thac  being  called  npon  (on  the  2nd  November)  by  the  collector  of  Goole  to 
account  for  a  deficiency  of  17.  3. 17  deals  in  the  "Augusta's"  letter  of  advice  from 
Hull— the  precise  quantity  for  which  the  duty  had  been  already  twice  refused — 
they  immediately  admitted  it  to  be  quite  correct,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  pass 
an  entry  for  the  same.  That  on  the  14th  November  they  received  the  following 
report  "from  their  agents  at  Hull.  "The  papers  for  the  deficiency  of  deals,  re- 
moved under  bond,  have  been  sent  from  Goole,  and  I  understand  all  that  is  re- 
quired by  the  officers  here,  is  that  the  duty  shall  be  paid,  which  I  shall  do  to 
morrow."  The  next  day  they  received  the  following  from  him.  "  Hull,  15th 
November. — Referring  to  mine  of  yesterday,  stating  that  the  collector's  clerk  had 
informed  mine  that  they  would  take  the  duty  on  the  deals  deficient  for  which 
bond  was  given  here  to  day,  he  informs  me  that  the  Cotnptroller  has  changed 
HIS  MIND,  and  says  the  aftair  must  be  settled  at  Goole." 

That  they  now  ask  how  is  it  possible  for  the  merchant  to  conduct  his  business 
so  as  to  steer  clear  of  trouble,  seeing  that  neither  two  adjoining  Custom-houses, 
nor  even  tlie  two  heads  of  the  same  establishment,  can  agree  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  their  own  regulations.  That  under  these  circumstances  they  most  res- 
pectfully ask  the  Honourable  Board  to  reconsider  the  order  for  levying  a  fine 
npon  them,  as  they  have  been  guilty  of  no  offence  ('which  the  levying  of  a  fine 
necessarily  implies)  while  they  have  been  subjectea  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  the  whole  transaction  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  understood  to  be  the  order  of 
the  Honourable  Board  "  that  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  the  merchants, 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Revenue,"  and  such  they  are  sorry  to'say  has  not 
been  the  practise  of  the  Custom  House  at  Goole,  as  at  present  constituted,  &c. 

To  show  how  the  Board  acted  in  this  matter  it  is  only  necessary  to 

refer  to  the  two  following  letters  from  the  collector  and  comptroller  at 

Goole. 

Custom  House,  Goole,  Nov.  30, 1850. 

Gentlemen, — Having  by  our  letter  of  the  21st  inst.,  informed  you  that  the  Hon- 
ourable Board,  by  their  order  of  the  preceding  day's  date,  had  been  pleased  to 
allow  the  duty  to  be  received  on  a  deficiencv  of  17.  3. 17.  deals,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  fine  of  £3  to  be  applied  to  the  Crown's  account,  we  have  to  request 
a  reply  thereto,  in  order  that  a  report  may  be  made  to  their  Honours  without  any 
further  delay,  We  are.  dtc. 

Custom  House,  Goole,  Dec.  11, 1850. 

Gentlemen, — Having  forwarded  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.,  to  the  Honourable 
Board,  we  are  this  day  directed  to  infoim  you  that  their  Honours  abide  by  their 
order  of  the  20th  ult.,  communicated  in  our  letter  to  you  on  the  following  day; 
and  we  are  to  report  in  a  week,  whether  the  same  has  been  complied  with,  in 
failure  of  which  procedings  will  be  taken  upon  the  bond.  Wc  are,  &c. 

(3;-f/  Report,  Case  No.  18.) 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  following  abstract  by  a  journalist  is  a  carica- 
ture of  this  case  ? 

"  All  the  games  of  the  British  gamins  have  their  seasons.  One  month 
it  is  marbles  and  taw — another,  peg-top  is  the  exclusive  study  of  the 
ingenious  youth  of  Cockaigne — another  it  is  hockey — this  month  battle- 
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dore  and  shuttlecock  is  popular  and  in  the  ascendant.  It  seems  also  to 
be  a  favourite  game  of  the  Customs  ;  and  as  men  are  but  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  the  officers  at  neighbouring  ports  challenge  each  other 
to  the  sportj  and  make  a  merchant  the  shuttlecock  between  them.  An 
eminent  house  imports  a  cargo  of  deals  from  Petersburg  to  Hull,  and 
directs  them  to  be  passed  on  to  Goole  under  bond.  Part  of  the  cargo 
having  meanwhile  been  sold  at  Hull,  the  balance  only  is  sent  to  Goole, 
and  the  duty  tendered  upon  the  part  sold.  The  officer  at  Goole  refuses 
to  receive  the  duty  on  the  part  sold,  or  to  clear  the  remainder,  because 
the  whole  is  not  forwarded.  Knocked  back  upon  the  Hull  battledore,  the 
importer  lighted  upon  the  comptroller  there,  who  declared  that  nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous  or  irregular  than  the  conduct  of  his  Goole 
brother,  and  banged  the  merchant  back  again  to  tender  £10  to  cover  the 
duty.  Knocked  over  to  Hull  with  a  refusal  of  the  tender,  the  shuttle- 
cock is  informed  that  the  Hull  comptroller  w'ill  accept  the  duty  "to- 
morrow." When  to-morrow  comes  shuttlecock  writes,  "the  comptroller 
has  changed  his  mind,  and  says  the  affair  must  be  settled  at  Goole." 
Here  shuttlecock  is  knocked  to  pieces,  and  the  game  abruptly  closes 
with  a  back  stroke  from  Goole  to  the  Treasury,  where  the  unlucky  im- 
porter is  fii\ed  £3  "  to  the  Crown's  account,"  besides  paying  the  whole 
duty  on  "  17.  3.  17  deals" — and  all  for  having  the  rashness  to  believe 
that  any  two  Custom-house  officers  could  give  the  same  interpretation 
cf  the  same  inscrutable  instructions." 

On  the  subject  of  fines  a  correspondent  writes :  "  these  should  be 
abolished.  Where  there  is  no  fraud  there  should  be  no  fine.  Where 
there  is  fraud  there  should  be  no  compromise."  He  then  gives  as  an 
example. 

VII.  A  ship  bound  to  Brazil  liad  several  parcels  of  specie  on  board,  shipped 
by  several  merchants.  The  broker's  clerk,  in  clearinj?  tlie  ship,  omitted  to  enu- 
merate one  of  the  parcels ;  the  cocket  was  found  at  the  Custom-house,  after  the 
vessel  hatl  sailed,  and  the  broker  in  the  absence  of  the  captain  was  called  upon 
by  the  searchers  to  amend  the  clearance.  This  was  only  to  be  done  by  asking 
the  Beard's  permission,  which  was  granted  upon  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  20s. ! 
For  what?  There  was  no  duty  on  the  export  of  specie.  It  was  regularly  en- 
tered. The  only  object  was  to  take  so  much  money  out  of  the  unoffending 
broker's  pockets,  as  a  punishment  for  the  neglect  ot  his  clerk,  and  put  it  into  the 
pocket  of  the  officer.— (6f/t  Report,  Case  No.  61.) 

The  practice   of  imposing   fines   altogether  disproportioned    to   the 

offence,  is  clearly  exposed  in  the  following  statement  of  facts  : — 

VIII.  A  steamer  plying  weekly  between  London  and  Holland  on  the  25th  ot 
February  last  had  a  lighter  brought  alongside  with  the  regular  searchers  pricking 
note  for  150  bags  of  rice.  The  master,  presuming  that  the  quantity  represented 
in  the  regular  document  was  correct,  came  up  to  clear  his  ship,  and  did  clear  at 
the  Custom-house  with  150  bags  of  rice  before  all  were  taken  on  board.  After 
having  so  cleared  he  returned  on  board,  and  was  then  told  by  the  mate  that  only 
149  bags  had  been  found  in  the  lighter,  and  that  the  lightermen  had  gone  to  the 
Surrey  Canal  (where  the  rice  was  shipped)  to  fetch  the  missing  bag. 

Steam  boats  being  compelled  to  start  at  exact  times,  of  course  this  vessel  could 
not  wait  for  a  single  bag  of  rice,  and  did  start  before  the  bag  could  reach  her. 
The  Board  of  Customs  fined  the  foreign  captain  ten  shillings  for  so  doing.  Now 
here  are  three  parties  implicated  in  this  irregularity. 
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1.  The  officer  of  the  Customs  who  issued  the  "  pricking  note"  for  150  bags  ot 
rice. 

2.  The  licensed  lighterman  who  took  the  rice  alongside  the  ship. 

3.  The  master  who  cleared  out  his  sliip  with  150  bags  of  rice,  on  the  faith  of  the 
official  document  accompanying  the  lighter. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  of  these  the  least  guilty  party  has  been  fixed  on  for 
punishment.  Surely  if  any  fine  were  to  be  levied,  it  should  have  attached  rather 
to  the  licensed  lighterman,  or  to  the  Custom-house  officer  who  issued  the  official 
document  to  the  licensed  lighterman. 

This  is  tiie  first  ground  of  complaint.  The  second  is,  that  it  was  proved  tlie 
matter  was  an  error,  and  inasmuch  as  the  duty  on  the  rice  was  only  eightpence,  it 
was  quite  preposterous  to  suppose  that  fraud  was  intended.  The  third  is,  that 
the  fine  imposed  was  out  of  ail  reason,  as  the  only  loss  to  revenue,  suppose  the 
rice  to  have  been  smuggled,  would  have  been  the  said  eightpence. 

The  agents  submitted  all  these  facts  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms. The  licensed  lighterman  employed  on  the  occasion  corroborated  them 
and  gave  proof  that  the  bag  of  rice  was  left  out  in  error,  and  was  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  proper  officers,  and  the  only  answer  deigned  by  the  Honourable 
Board,  was — 

"  The  Board  abide  by  their  former  order." 

Although  the  pecuniary  consideration  is  of  so  trivial  a  character,  the  principle 
involved  in  this  case  is  serious  and  important;  and  the  transaction  proves  the 
ill-considered  rigour  which  pervades  the  daily  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
Customs. — (2nd  Report,  Case  So.  10.) 

The  following  abstract  of  the  next  couple  of  cases  merely  strips  them 
of  their  prolix  technicalities,  making  clearer  all  the  material  facts. 

IX.  Captain  Borer  (a  name  how  appropriate)  of  the  Penelope,  has  his  ship, 
crew,  and  satellite  lijKhter  detained  five  days,  and  is  fined  £2  10s.  7d.,  for  being 
out  in  his  reckoning  on  five  thousand  pieces  of  timber,  by  four  pieces,  and  a  few 
spars.  The  reason  why  he  is  not  allowed  to  amend  his  entry  without  a  "  refer- 
ence,/' as  it  is  called,  to  the  officers,  which  means  a  satisfaction,  is,  that  on  the 
petitions  which  he  had  presented  for  leave  to  amend,  the  subordinates  had 
reported  that  the  goods  were  under  stop,  when  it  turned  out  that  this  very 
irksome  operation  had  been  administered,  not  to  the  cargo  in  question,  but  to 
another  altogether,  which  had  been  detained  in  the  preceding  May.  By  this 
fortunate  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  officer,  he  went  *'  snacks"  in  the 
fine,  and  pocketed  £1  5s.  SJd.  as  his  lawful  "  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians." — {fith 
Report,  Case  No.  78.) 

X.  Another  captain,  whose  bill  of  lading  is  made  out  in  crabbed  Swedish,  at 
the  interpretation  of  which,  being  a  plain  John  Bull,  he  is  not  particularly  a 
'•  dab,"  rolls  over  a  fine  upon  the  merchant  for  leave  to  amend,  because  a  slight 
mistranslation  had  produced  a  clerical  error  in  the  entry.  There  could  be  no 
chance  of  smuggling,  because  the  timber  was  landed  within  walled  bonded 
docks,  out  of  which  nobody  can  go  till  he  is  rubbed  down,  when,  if  he  had 
pocketed  a  twenty  feet  plank  in  his  small  clothes,  he  would  have  been  pretty 
sure  of  detection.-— (SfA  Report,  Case  No.  79.) 

The  merchants  who  were  in  this  latter  example  made  the  "  thicket 
ram"  of  the  captain's  laches,  thus  remonstrated: — "Should  a  British 
merchant  be  mulcted  of  a  portion  of  his  property  for  a  mere  clerical 
error,  with  which  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  ?  The  master  com- 
mitted the  error,  and  he  has  recovered  his  freight  and  departed,  nor 
can  we  see  any  reason  why  any  satisfaction  should  be  awarded  to  the 
officer  in  any  special  cases.  They  merely  do  their  duty,  for  which  they 
are  either  adequately  paid,  or  if  inadequately,  we  conceive  this  a  very 
objectionable  way  of  making  up  the  difference,  which  ought  to  be 
abolished.  In  the  outports,  we  understand,  the  master  has  only  to 
make  his  appearance  before  the  collectors,  and  apply  for  an  amendment 
ol  a  report,  which  is  instanter  complied  with.  Here  we  have  always  in- 
numerable satisfactions  awarded  to  officers  paid  for  detaining  our  papers. 
If  your  honours  were  to  form  a  sub- committee  where  parties  could  have 
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personal  interviews  with  any  of  your  honours,  with  power  to  grant  all 
matter  of  course  petitions,  a  great  deal  of  the  public  time  would  be 
saved,  and  business  conducted  much  more  smoothly  and  agreeably." 

With  regard  to  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  the  im- 
posing of  fines  without  any  good  reason,  the  Committee  would  refer  to 
the  following  correspondence  between  a  house  of  extensive  business  in 
London  and  the  Treasury  which  is  as  follows  : — 

London,  5th  January,  1850. 

XI.  We  beg  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  importers  of  rough  turpentine  by  the  Surveyors  of  Customs. 

Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  rough  turpentine  is  an  article  of  low  price,  and 
consequently  will  not  bear  much  expense  for  lighterage,  landing,  &c. ;  and  to 
sav«!  sucli  charges  as  much  as  possible,  each  distiller,  either  has  his  own  suffer- 
ance wharf,  or  has  made  arrangements  with  some  public  wharfinger  near  his 
works,  to  land  such  turpentine  as  he  requires,  at  a  low  rate. 

We  have  for  some  years  past  been  the  largest  importers  of  this  article  in  Lon- 
don, and  since  it  has  been  free  from  duty,  we  have  received  on  an  average 
39,000  barrels  annually,  or  about  one-third  of  the  consumption  of  London.  For 
years  past  it  has  been  the  custom  to  take  the  turpentine  from  the  ship  into 
lighters  alongside  some  public  wharf,  to  enable  the  distillers  to  see  the  quality, 
and  when  sold,  to  land  the  turpentine  at  such  Sufferance  Wharf  as  the  buyer 
may  wish. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Custom-house  authorities  have  issued  orders 
that  the  turpentine  must  be  landed  at  whatever  wharf  it  is  first  taken  to  ;  and  as 
no  distiller  will  buy  turpentine  when  once  lauded  at  another  distiller's  wharf,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  get  the  buyers  to  look  at  it  before  it  leaves  the  docks.  We 
have  done  so  in  the  instance  of  a  parcel  lately  arrived  in  tlie  Hendrik  Hudson, 
and  sold  to  respectable  distillers,  but  found  on  its  arrival  at  their  wharf  that  the 
lighters  were  seized  by  the  Customs,  who  have  fined  three  lighters,  containing 
about  700  barrels,  £10,  and  will  probably  inflict  a  similar  penalty  on  two  lighters 
now  in  progress  to  the  wharf.  The  reason  given  is,  that  the  lighters  have  been 
more  than  three  days  laden.  It  is  impossible  to  get  turpentine  always  inspected 
by  the  buyers  in  three  days ;  and  should  these  regulations  be  adhered  to,  the 
owners  of  the  property  will  suffer  an  absolute  loss,  instead  of  obtaining  a  fair 
profit ;  and  this  hitherto  valuable  portion  of  our  business  will  be  ruined. 

We  would  also  call  your  Lordships  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  parties  are 
accused  of  smuggling,  on  conviction,  the  fine  is  inflicted  by  a  magistrate ; 
whereas,  in  the  present  case,  the  Customs  act  in  the  double  capacity  of  accusers 
and  judges  ;  and  we  believe  the  oflicers  who  lay  the  information  are  also  entitled 
to  a  portion  of  the  penalties  inflicted. 

We  would  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  with  but  little  extra  trouble,  the  tur- 
pentine might  be  examined  in  the  lighters  previous  to  their  leaving  the  docks  ; 
and  as  we  understand  has  been  done  in  one  or  two  instances  to  accommodate 
the  agents  of  the  New  York  Packets;  or  that  seven  days  may  be  allowed  the 
importers  to  show  the  turpentine  to  the  buyers,  previous  to  its  leaving  the 
docks. 

We  also  trust  that  your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  order  that  the  fines  levied 
by  the  Board  of  Customs  may  be  remitted.  We  are,  &c. 

To  which  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  sent  this  reply  upwards  of  two  months 
({fterwards. 

Treasury  Chambers,  11th  March,  1850. 

Gentlemen, — The  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  have  had 
under  consideration  your  memorial  of  the  5th  January  last,  complaining  of  the 
existing  regulations  in  regard  to  the  removal  and  examination  ot  rough  turpen- 
tine, imported  at  this  port ;  and  praymg  that  certain  fines  imposed  upon  you  on 
account  of  infringement  of  those  regulations,  may  be  remitted. 

In  reply  I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  you  that  my  Lords  are  not  prepared  to 
sanction  any  remission  of  the  fines  imposed  upon  you,  or  to  make  any  such 
alterations  as  are  suggested  by  you  in  the  existing  regulations,  in  regard  to  the 
removal  of  unexamined  goods;  the  practice  now  in  force  being  necessary  for  the 
prevention  of  substituted  goods  and  packages. — (3rd  Report,  Case  No.  20.) 

From  a  house  of  the  highest  standing  in   the  East  India  trade   has 

been  received  the  copy  of  a  petition  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
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as  to  the  repayment  of  a  fine,  which  appears  to  have  been  imposed  in  a 
most  arbitrary  manner  on  parties  who  were  in  no  respect  to  blame. 

XII,  A  case  of  silk  piece  poods,  per  Lord  Daliiousie,  Captain  Ferris,  from 
Calcutta  entered  by  us  on  the  8th  of  January,  1851,  having  been  detained  by 
one  of  your  officers,  and  a  fine  of  £l  levied  before  delivery.  We  be;?  to  request 
on  behalf  of  the  proprietor  (a  British  subject,  a  native  of  India)  that  the  same 
may  be  remitted  on  his  account,  inasmuch  as  neither  he,  nor  wn  his  agents  are  in 
any  way  blameworthy  in  this  matter.  The  warehousing  entry  was  made  by  us 
at  the  usual  period  and  in  the  usual  form,  and  is  admitted  to  have  been  entirely 
in  order,  the  only  matter  alleged  to  be  irregular  is  that  the  captain's  report  spe- 
cified the  gooils  to  be  handkerchiefs,  without  stating  of  what  material  made 
(^ which  he  could  not  learn  from  the  bill  of  lading)  whilst  an  entry  from  tlie 
invoice  gave  every  information.  The  fine  has  been  nominally  levied  on  Captain 
Ferris  for  "false  report !  "  but  really  the  fine  will  fall  on  the  innocent  owner 
abroad,  as  his  goods  are  seized  for  payment.  The  captain's  report  was  correct 
so  far  as  his  copy  of  bill  of  lading  enabled  him  to  know,  and  our  entry  was 
strictly  accurate.  May  we  intreat  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  fine  in  this 
case.  We  are,  &c. 

To  this  the  Commissioners  gave  only  a  verbal  reply,  "  that  the  petition  could 
not  be  complied  with,"  and  thus  is  a  fine  enforced  where  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  blame  that  can  with  justice  be  thrown  on  any  of  the  parties  connected  with 
the  transaction. — (9<A  Report,  Case  No,  92.) 

On  comparing  these  cases  with  the  letter  of  Mr,  Lushington  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  of  1814,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Board  and  the 
Treasury  itself,  under  its  advice,  have  entirely  ignored  in  practice  the 
spirit  of  that  wise  and  able  document.  They  have  diverted  fines  and 
satisfactions  from  their  sole  justifiable  purpose  of  a  penalty  on  fraud,  into 
an  instrument  of  punishment  for  unintentional  error  and  innocent  and 
excusable  ignorance,  a  pitfall  for  the  unoffending,  and  a  source  of  petti- 
fogging profit  to  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  who  are  unworthy  of  their 
trust,  if  they  require  the  stimulus  of  such  motives  to  its  discharge.  The 
only  wonder  is,  that  with  such  discouragements  to  the  legitimate  pursuit 
of  mercantile  enterprise,  and  such  obstructions  to  the  honourable  develop- 
ment of  commerce  by  those  whose  chief  duty  it  should  be  to  promote 
it,  we  have  any  trade  at  all.  As  the  whole  foreign  revenue  of  the  cotm- 
tiy  is  derived  from  its  merchants,  and  their  ability  to  pay  must  depend 
upon  the  security  and  extent  of  their  transactions,  to  overlay  the  sources 
of  revenue  with  the  finicahties  of  the  details  of  its  collection,  is  to  sacri- 
fice the  aid  to  the  means,  and  literally  to  "  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

RULES    AND    REGULATIONS— ORDERS    OF    THE    BOARD 
AND  OF  THE  TREASURY— THEIR  ADMINISTRATION. 


Without  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  the 
relative  merits  of  direct  or  indirect  taxation,  it  is  impossible  considerately 
to  deduce  from  the  following  cases  the  significant  inferences  which  may 
be  drawn  from  them,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  independently 
of  the  inequahty  of  the  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  the  state  which  are 
supposed  to  result  from  Customs'  duties,  they  ofi^er,  in  the  means  by 
which  they  are  levied  in  this  country  the  most  serious  obstructions  to  the 
honourable  pursuit  of  commerce,  and  thereby  strike  at  the  very  root  of 
the  sources  from  which  mainly  the  revenue  can  be  drawn  in  any  state 
which  has  attained  any  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  its  usual  conco- 
mitant a  heavy  load  of  taxation.  But  deaUng  with  the  circumstances 
more  immediately  within  their  present  province,  and  recognizing  the 
derivation  of  the  major  proportion  of  the  public  income  from  Customs 
as  an  accomplished  fact,  it  is  still  open  to  the  Committee  to  submit  for 
consideration  the  reflections  which  are  suggested  by  the  actual  practice 
of  our  fiscal  economy. 

That  it  is  infinitely  compUcated,  unintelligible,  and  perplexing,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  implication  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Through- 
out his  whole  examination  he  makes  the  shipbroker  his  deus  ex  machina 
whenever  he  is  hard  pressed  upon  the  unreasonableness  of  fining  the 
merchant  upon  secret  information,  or  confiscating  his  goods  for  some 
"  ignorant  sin."  No  sooner  is  he  interrogated  on  the  subject  of  his 
deciding  against  the  merchant  behind  his  back,  upon  data  of  which  the 
latter  could  know  nothing,  than  deus  interest  in  the  shape  of  a  Custom- 
house agent,  to  extricate  him  from  the  "  nodus."  (A  79.)  "  The  busi- 
ness is  almost  always  transacted  through  agents  or  brokers."  (A  92.) 
"  The  brokers  and  agents  understand  the  Customs  law,  and  the  rules  of 
practice,  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves."  Now  that  is  just  the  circumstance 
of  which  merchants  complain.  They  have  called  again  and  again  for  a 
return  of  the  lists  of  licensed  Custom-house  agents,  brokers,  lightermen 
and  carmen,  but  hitherto  without  success,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
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clearly  seen  that  such  is  the  multiplicity,  contradictoriness,  and_^  com- 
plexity of  the  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  that  no  plain 
trader  can  transact  his  own  business — that  as  there  are  practitioners  in 
equity  law,  in  common  law,  in  ecclesiastical,  and  in  criminal  law,  so  there 
have  sprung  up,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  a  class  of  attoniies 
in  Customs  law,  which  has  been  made  so  intricate,  voluminous,  and  in- 
comprehensible to  the  ordinary  intellect  of  plain  men,  as  to  demand  the 
study  of  a  life,  and  the  institution  of  a  separate  profession.  '•  An  enor- 
mous retinue  of  shipbrokers  and  Custom-house  agents  is  necessary, 
whose  sole  occupation  consists  in  clearing  goods  at  the  Custom-house. 
Every  merchant  must  keep  a  class  of  clerks  whose  chief  employment  is 
that  of  paying  duties,  making  entries,  calculating  duties,  and  other  fiscal 
business — insomuch  that  many  traders  declare  that  in  reality  they  are 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown."  Even  in  reference  to  duty 
free  goods,  one  of  the  largest  merchants  in  London  is  prepared  to  prove, 
that  while  upon  all  the  large  imports  which  are  yearly  consigned  to  his 
house  the  duties  do  not  amount  to  more  than  £150,  it  costs  him  up- 
wards of  £500  per  annum  for  clerks,  merely  to  clear  them  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house. 

A  pernicious  fallacy  pervades  the  principle  of  the  fiscal  arrangements 
of  the  country,  that  the  only  question  to  which  the  Board  have  to 
address  themselves  is  that  of  how  the  largest  amount  of  revenue 
dan  be  collected  with  the  least  possibility  of  evasion.  It  is  alto- 
gether forgotten  that  there  may  be  a  difference  betwixt  the  func- 
tions of  a  collector  of  revenue^  and  a  detective  officer — that  although 
a  reasonable  provision  may  be  made  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  it 
cannot  be  permitted  that  in  dealing  with  the  merchants  of  England 
and  respectable  British  subjects,  the  servants  of  the  Crown  shall 
frame  their  arrangements  on  the  assumption  that  they  have  only  to 
do  with  smugglers,  rogues,  and  thieves  ;  and  that  every  trader  or  pas- 
senger must  be  presumed  to  be  a  contrabandist,  until  he  proves  that 
he  is  a  scrupulous  respecter  of  the  law.  The  most  perfect  mechanism 
of  collection  may,  we  do  not  say  must  be  the  most  destructive  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  therefore,  in  An  enlarged  view,  the  least 
productive  to  the  income  of  the  state  ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  as  the 
resources  of  a  people  are  the  fund  from  which  alone  revenue  can  be  de- 
rived, and  as  these  are  dependant  upon  the  extent  and  profit  of  their 
mercantile  transactions.  Customs  laws  which  obstruct,  embarrass,  and 
therefore  discourage  trade,  are  literally  suicidal.  "  An  insane  notion, 
observes  a  writer,  "  appears  to  pervade  the  whole  spirit  of  Custom-house 
practice,  that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration 
to  that  of  scraping  taxes  together ;  and  both  the  Government  and  the 
Board  seem  to  act  upon  the  principle,  that  they  are  entitled  to  do  with 
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the  commerce  of  the  nation  anything  they  please,  provided  they  can 
plead  as  their  excuse,  that  the  collection  of  the  revenue  may  be  made 
more  secure."  Proceeding  upon  this  theory  of  ministerial  ethics,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Board  and  the  Treasury  to  postpone  the  intro- 
duction of  all  their  acts  relating  to  the  department  of  foreign  revenue  to 
Parliament,  until  the  very  close  of  the  session,  that  they  may  escape  ob- 
servation by  being  smuggled  through  sub  silentio.  To  Sir  James 
Graham  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  detection  of  this  manoeuvre,  and 
the  defeat  of  a  bill  moved  at  the  fag  end  of  the  session  of  1850,  which 
virtually  proposed  to  hand  over  to  the  Board  the  whole  powers  of  legis- 
lation of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  by  giving  to  all  their  acts,  as  well 
as  orders,  prospectively  and  retrospectively,  the  immunities  and  force  of 
an  act  of  Parliament.  That  extreme  watchfulness  over  all  such  move- 
ments is  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  that  it  is  occasion- 
ally an  act  of  mercy  to  save  the  Commissioners  from  themselves,  will  too 
plainly  appear,  from  the  history  to  which  the  reader  is  now  to  be  intro- 
duced, with  but  this  preliminary  premiss,  that  referring  to  the  full  de- 
tails contained  in  the  twelve  reports  published  by  the  Committee,  they 
will  here  occasionally  avail  themselves  of  the  useful  abridgments  of  the 
journals  of  the  day. 

The  Committee  have  in  their  possession  two  certificates  for  repayment 
of  what  are  termed  "over-entries,"  one  authorising  the  return  of 
£1  4s.  Id.,  being  the  sum  due  on  an  over-entry  of  a  cargo  of  copper 
ore  from  Algoa  Bay ;  and  the  other,  in  like  manner,  sanctioning  the 
payment  of  5s<  9d.,  being  the  amount  of  an  over-entry  on  a  butt  of 
sherry  from  Cadiz.  To  each  of  these  documents  there  are  twelve  sig- 
natures required,  three  of  which  are  those  of  Commissioners,  who  would 
thus  seem  to  invent  work,  that  they  may  have  the  appearance  of  having 
something  to  do. 

As,  however,  a  picture  is  more  graphic  than  a  description,  it  is  consi- 
dered it  may  be  instructive  to  publish  the  following  example,  and  it  it 
here  given  "verbatim  et  literatim"  : — 

I.  This  is  to  certify  that  did  eater  and  pay  Customs  Inwards, 

in  No.  73,  in  the  Ship  "  Traveller,"  Austin  Master,  from  Cadiz,  the  7th  day 

of  March,  1851,  for  one  hundred  and  nine  gallons  of  Spanish  white 

wine,  warehoused  by  selves,  June,  1850. 

And  we,  the  officers  under- written,  having  examined  the  accounts  relative  thereto,  find 
no  more  than  one  hundred  and  eight  gallons  Spanish  white  wine  delivered  by  virtue 
thereof :  so  that  the  said  merchant  over  entered  one  gallon  Spanish  white  wine. 
Galls.  109  entd. 

108  delvd.  white  wine        (No.  1.)  H.  Coles,  Compt.  at  London  Docks, 

Wine  Dpt. 

Exd.  G.  J.  A.  Dated  at  the  Custom  House,  London,  this  19th  day  of 

(6.)  March,  1851. 

(No.  2.)     A.  Ilobiason,  Warehouse  Keeper. 
Exd.  &  entd.20lh  March,  1851.  Paid.  Bonds. 
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(7.)  W.N.  53.  9(1.  (9.)  D.  C.  Five  shillings  &  ninepence,  5s.  9d. 

(4.)  R.  Dickson,  Coll. 
1275,  Exd.  &  entJ.  22nd  March,  1851,  (5.)  Thos.  Cope,  Comp.  53.  9d. 

(8.)  A  U 

You  are  to  pay  or  allow  the 

sum  of  five  shillings  and   ninepence  as  above  certified, 
and  this  with  the  acquittance  for  the  same  shall  be 
(3.)  W.  W.  Tajlor,  exd.      your  warrant.     Dated  at  the  Custom  House  aforesaid,  the 
24th  day  of  March,  1851. 
(10.)  Edw.  Saurin,         (11.)  Thos.  Freemantle       992 
(12.)  J.  Goulburn, 
To  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle,  Bart.,  Receiver  Gen.  and  Cashier  of  H.  M.  Customs, 

London. 

Certificate  of  over  entry,  London. 

This  certificate  is  to  pass,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  merchant  without  any  fee,  gratuity,  or 

reward  whatsoever  to  be  taken  or  received  by  any  officer  or  clerk  in  this  port. 

Such  is  the  laborious  trifling  to  the  task  of  which  the  Commissioners 
appear  to  take  pleasure  in  addressing  themselves.  The  only  hesitation 
which  the  Committee  have  in  vouching  for  the  absolute  precision  of  the 
copy  is,  that  they  are  doubtful  of  the  correctness  of  the  signatures, 
which,  although  those  of  public  officers,  are  in  some  instances  scarcely 
legible.  The  Committee  think  it  right  also  to  explain  that  the  numbers 
given  are  not  in  the  original,  but  have  been  added  to  afi'ord  some  expla- 
nation of  the  hieroglyphics  of  this  cabalistical  document. 

No,  1,  signifies  H.  Coles,  Comptroller  at  London  Docks,  Wine  Department 

2,  „       A.  Robinson,  VVarehouse -keeper,  ditto 

3,  „       W.  W.  Taylor,  Examiner's  Office,  Long  Room, 

4,  „       R.  Dickson,  Collector,  2nd  Branch  ditto 

5,  „       J.  Cope,  Comptroller,     ditto         ditto 

6,  7,  8,  9,  the  initials  of  four  clerks  belonging  to  the  Long  Room  and  Examiner's 

Office. 

10,  "      G.  R.  Dawson,  Commissioner. 

11,  "       T.  Freemantle,         ditto, 

12,  „       J.  Goulburn,  ditto, 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  this  state  ceremonial  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  sum  of  5s.  9d.  from  the  treasury  of  Her  Majesty  is  not  yet 
completed,  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Exchequer  it  is  presumed  not 
having  yet  placed  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle,  Baronet,  Receiver  Gene- 
ral and  Cashier  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  in  a  condition,  (certainly  not 
in  a  disposition,)  to  obey  the  twelve  entreaties  which  have  been  addressed 
to  him.  The  holder  of  this  unpaid  certificate  transmits  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee, with  the  following  note  : — 

The  average  time  that  over  entry  certificates  are  ready  to  be  received  is  about  three 
months,  and  sometimes  longer,  if  left  to  take  their  course,  and  not  frequently  applied 
for.— (3rd  Report,  Case  No.  17.) 

The  next  case  is  hkewise  one  which  it  is  impossible  correctly  to  con- 
vey otherwise  than  in  the  words  of  the  narrator.  These  are  now  given 
from  a  copy  of  his  petition  to  the  Board  of  Customs. — 

London,  May  21,  1851. 
II.  In  my  former  petition,  dated  the  l6th  inst.  I  stated  respectfully,  but  as  briefly  as 
possible,   that  I  had  purchased  at  the  116th  Custom  Sale,  Lot  896.    1  now  respectfully 
submit  my  present  petition  more  fully,  viz, — That  I  purchased  nt  the  116th  Custom  Sale, 
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Lot  896,  consisting  of  1  quart  and  1  pint  of  oil,  unenumcrated ;  one  ounce  of  cochineal,  2 
pounds  and  a-half  of  raw  silk,  and  3  lbs.  of  common  glass  bottles,  all  duty  free,  except 
the  glass  bottles,  the  duty  on  which  amounted  to  one  penny.  Previous  to  entering  the 
goods  for  home  consumption,  I  applied  at  the  London  Docks  on  the  13th,  to  have  the 
goods  re-weighed,  but  was  told  they,  the  officers,  were  so  busy,  they  could  not  attend 
to  my  order,  but  I  must  come  the  next  day,  and  the  goods  should  be  ready.  On  the 
14th  I  op[)lied  again,  but  was  told  the  warrant  had  not  come  down  yet,  and  until  then 
they  could  not  attend  to  me.  I  then  entered  the  goods  on  the  I5th,  but  my  warrant 
was  stopped,  as  was  stated,  for  informality,  by  not  having  endorsed  a  declaration.  I 
then  made  a  second  entry,  and  made  my  third  application  at  the  London  Docks,  and 
was  then  told,  that  the  raw  silk  and  cochineal  were  not  to  be  found,  therefore  the  lot 
being  incomplete  could  not  be  delivered.  I  thereforepetitioned  your  Honourable  Board  to 
refund  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money,  viz. — thirty  two  shillings  and  one  penny.  I 
applied  for  an  answer  on  the  19th  inst.,  but  no  reply  had  been  returned  from  the  Docks. 
I  applied  again  on  the  20th,  still  no  reply.  I  then  went  from  Thames-street  to  the 
Docks  to  know  the  reason  for  delay,  and  was  told,  the  officers  have  been  so  busy  they 
could  not  attend  to  my  petition,  but  would  do  so  forthwith  ;  at  the  same  time  an  ob- 
jection was  made  to  my  petition  being  written  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  and  moreover, 
that  the  matter  could  not  be  arranged  in  less  than  three  weeks.  1  need  scarcely  say 
that  all  this  trouble,  and  in  so  small  a  matter  is  exceedingly  annoying.  I  therefore 
solicit  tlic  attention  of  your  Honourable  Board.  I  have  the  honour,  etc. 

The  narrator  then  proceeds  with  his  history  as  follows  : — 

On  the  22nd  I  went  to  the  pigeon-hole  and  receivedTor  answer,  "  the  Board  allows 
the  lot  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  money,  thirty-two  shillings  and  one  penny  to  be  re- 
turned." I  made  all  speed  to  the  receiver  of  fines  for  the  money.  A  comptroller  in 
the  office,  said,  "you  are  too  late  to  day — past  two  o'clock  ;"  at  which  I  became  out- 
rageous. The  receiver  of  fines,  hearing  the  noise,  broke  through  the  rules  and  paid 
me — What?  Thirty,  two  shillings:  and  said,  I  must  ■petition  the  Board  for  the  ■penny ^ 
which  I  had  not  paid  him,  but  at  the  Treasury, 

Here  is  my  third  petition  : — 

London,  Majr  26th,  1851. 
I  am  grievously  mortified  to  trouble  your  Honourable  Board  with  this  my  third  pe- 
tition, relative  to  the  Customs  sale,  I-ot  896,  but  I  feel  it  my  bounden  duty  to  apply  to 
you  for  the  return  of  one  penny  duty  paid  by  me  on  the  lot  896  on  the  15th  inst., 
which  the  receiver  of  fines  refused  to  return  saying,  I  did  not  pay  him  the  penny. 
However  grievously  vexatious  this  matter  may  seem,  1  respectfully  solicit  attention.  ) 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

On  the  30lh  I  received  in  answer  a  special  certificate  for  one  penny  in  my  favour ; 
and  as  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  a  copy  verbatim  of  this  special  certificate,  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Committee  is  now  subjoined  : — 

"  Custom-house,  London, 

4th  June,  185L  ' 

"This  is  to  certify  that ■ did  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1851,  enter 

and  pay  the  duty  on  one  ponnd  weight  of  white  flint  glass  bottles,  not  cut,  en- 
graved, or  otherwise  ornamented,  and  two  pounds  weight  of  common  green  glass 
bottles,  containing  sundry  goods  free  of  duty. 

"  Purchased  at  No.  116,  Customs  Sale. 

«' Ent.  J.  B.  S.,  4/6<51. 

"  And  it  appearing   to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Customs,  that  no  goods  were  delivered  in  virtue  of  the  said  entry. 

"They  have  by  their  order,  dated  28th  May,  1851,  directed  the  duty  paid,  amount- 
ing  to  one  penny,  to  be  allowed  by  special  certificate." 

And  on  the  other  side  of  this  document  there  was  also  the  following  order : — 
'  'Consolidated  Customs.  One  Penny     .  .  .  .     £0     0     1 

"  N.G. 
"96  "J.  W.  DICKSON,  Collector. 

«  Exd.  &  Entd.  "N.MYSTON,  per  Comptroller. 

"  4  June,  1851. 

"A.N. 
"  W.  W.  TAYLOB,  Examiner. 
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"  You  are  to  pay  or  allow  to  ■    ■  '■        the  sum  of  One  Penny — 

as  above  certified,  and  this,  with  the  acquittance  for  the  same,  will  be  your  warrant. 
"  Custom-house,  London,  this  5th  day  of  June,  1851. 
"  CULLING  CHAS.  SMITH, 
"  GEO.  R.   DAWSON, 
"  J.  GOULBURN. 
"  To  the  Receiver-General  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs." 
Thus  requiring,  before  payment,  the  signatures  of  six  officers,  besides  three  Com- 
missioners, for  the  sum   of  ONE  PENNY  to  be  repaid  for  duty  received  by  them, 
gome  three  weeks  before,  for  goods  which  they  had  sold  at  one  of  their  Ptiblic  Sales,   but 
could  not  deliver  !  !  ! 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  names  of  the  Collector  and  Comptroller,  but  the 
above  are  what  the  signatures  appear  to  be. — (\\th  Report,  Case  No.  118.) 

It  has  only  to  be  added  that  the  holder  of  the  Certificate,  in  despair 

of  inducing  the  Receiver  General  to  comply  with  the  order  within  a 

reasonable  time,  proposes  to  frame  and  glaze  this  outstanding  debt  of 

four  feirthings   on  an   Exchequer   which   boasts   a   surplus  of  Three 

MUhons. 

On  the  subject  of  the  trouble  and  annoyance  attendant  on  the  present 
system  of  receiving  payment  of  duties  at  the  Custom-house,  a  corre- 
spondent writes : — 

III.  "  Eeeling  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  gentlemen  who  compose  your  body  are 
anxious  for  any  information  as  to  improvement  of  the  fiscal  regulations  of  our  Custom- 
house, I  beg-  permission  to  point  out  a  branch  of  the  service  which  requires  amendment. 
This  has  reference  to  the  method  of  paying  duty  on  alcoholic  liquids,  and  it  may  per- 
haps also  apply  to  other  articles.  As  for  example,  being  desirous  of  clearing  a  pipe  of 
wine,  I  proceed  to  the  Docks  and  apply  to  the  warehouse-keeper  for  a  form  to  re-guage 
it,  which,  if  I  go  down  early  to  the  Docks  (say  10  o'clock)  I  may  sometimes  get 
through  by  about  12  o'clock.  Then  I  have  to  make  outthree forms  all  alike,  and  go  up 
to  the  Long  Room  and  put  my  papers  in,  first  they  are  numbered  by  one  gentleman, 
then  they  are  computed  by  two  others,  after  which  they  are  looked  at  by  two  more  and 
signed.  Then  they  are  finally  signed  by  another  and  handed  to  a  messenger,  who 
carries  them  to  the  Docks,  and  a  clerk  signs  the  receipt,  when  a  gentleman  enters  them 
in  his  book,  and  they  are  handed  to  a  clerk  who  has  charge  of  the  ledger,  who  makes 
out  a  delivery  order  and  counter-signs  it,  then  he  passes  it  to  the  warehouse-keeper,  and 
he  of  course  signs  it.  My  name  is  then  asked  for,  and  I  answer  Smith  or  Jones,  and 
that  is  also  put  down,  when  1  take  away  my  order  and  meet  with  the  locker  who  enters 
it  in  his  book,  and  after  all  this  signing  and  delay,  at  about  3  o'clock,  I  may  perhaps 
get  my  goods. 

Now  I  beg  to  ofl^er  you  a  suggestion,  to  save  expense  by  reducing  the  public  expen- 
diture, and  facilitating  our  business Suppose  then,  being  desirous  of 

removing  some  article  in  bond,  the  duty  on  which  amounts  to  £10.  I  propose  to  ob- 
tain (by  deposit  at  the  Bank  of  England  or  otherwise)  a  credit  on  the  warehouse-keeper 
of  any  of  the  several  bonding  dep6ts.  .  .  .  Having  procured  my  credit  I  remain 
at  the  Docks,  the  warehouse-keeper  computes  the  duty,  and  my  goods  are  immediately 
delivered  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  book  is  handed  over  for  inspection,  to  ascertain 
that  the  goods  delivered  are  correct  and  tally  with  the  receipts.  The  next  day  another 
book  contains  the  entries,  when  the  first  is  returned,  and  so  on  alternately.  I  need  not 
attempt  to  use  any  argument  to  demonstrate  the  saving  of  time  and  expense,  by  adopt- 
ing a  measure  of  this  description." — (llth  Report^  Case  No.  118.) 

That  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  will  be  apparent 
from  the  following  questions  put  by  Mr,  M.  Forster,  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee,  and  himself  an  extensive  and  experienced  London 
merchant,  to  Sir  Thomas  Freeman  tie. 

(418.)  "I  will  read  to  you  the  forms  that  are  at  present  observed  and 
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required  by  the  Customs  as  a  forward  entry  for  free  goods.  1st,  there 
is  a  clerk  who  numbers  the  merchant's  entry  bills ;  2d,  there  is  a  clerk 
for  sorting  and  reading  those  bills  ;  3d,  there  is  a  clerk,  a  computer, 
who  initials  them ;  4th,  there  is  a  clerk  who  reads  them  to  the  comp- 
troller ;  5th,  the  comptroller  signs  the  warrant ;  6th,  a  messenger  con- 
veys them  to  the  clerk  of  the  warrants  ;  7th,  the  clerk  of  the  warrants 
enters ;  8th,  a  messenger  to  the  docks  or  quays ;  9th,  registrar 
receives;  10th,  registrar's  clerk  enters  in  a  book  for  landing- waiter, 
»nd  keeps  the  warrant ;  11th,  landing- waiter  examines  the  goods  (here 
we  come  to  the  only  material  portion  of  these  forms)  ;  1 2th,  a  weigher 
accompanies  the  landing-waiter;  13th,  supervision  of  landing- surveyor, 
who  writes  the  goods  out  of  charge.  After  which  the  landing-book  is 
returned  to  the  registrar,  who  forwards  it  to  the  jerquer,  and  if  found 
correct  by  him  is  put  away  as  complete. 

(421.)  "  Here  are  the  forms  of  entries  necessary  in  the  case  of  goods 
for  home  consumption,  which  I  find  to  amount  to  19,  when  the  duty 
amounts  to  £5  and  upwards  :  1st,  a  clerk  receives  the  duty,  and  enters 
the  same,  and  signs  the  receipt ;  2d,  messenger  with  receipt ;  3d,  clerk 
who  receives  the  receipt ;  4th,  clerk  who  numbers  the  warrant  and 
bills ;  5th,  the  clerk  who  sorts  and  who  reads  ;  6th,  collector's  com- 
puter ;  7th,  comptroller's  computer,  who  both  initial ;  8th,  clerk  who 
passes  the  papers  to  the  9th,  who  is  collector;  and  10th,  the  comp- 
troller, who  both  sign  ;  11th,  messenger  to  clerk  of  warrants;  12th, 
clerk  of  ditto,  who  enters  ;  13th,  messenger  to  docks  or  quays  ;  14th, 
registrar  or  warehouseman  receives  and  signs;  15th,  clerk  enters; 
16th,  clerk  examines  the  landing  particulars  with  the  warrant,  and 
makes  out  the  locker's  order ;  1 7th,  registrar  or  warehouse-keeper 
signs  locker's  order,  and  keeps  the  merchant's  warrant ;  18th,  messen- 
ger to  locker ;  1 9th,  locker  receives  warehouse-keeper's  order,  and  de- 
livers the  goods.  When  the  duty  is  under  £5,  it  is  paid  to  clerk  No.  3, 
in  place  of  clerk  No.  1,  which  appears  to  be  the  only  difference  in  that 
case. 

(422-3.)  "  Here  are  the  forms  in  the  case  of  an  entry  outwards  of 
free  goods,  which  amount  to  nine  :  1st,  cocket  and  bill  presented  to 
clerk,  who  signs  and  returns  the  former  ;  2d,  cocket,  with  a  detailed 
account,  on  a  bill  of  the  goods  to  be  shipped,  taken  to  the  searcher  at 
the  station  where  the  goods  are  to  be  shipped ;  after  shipment  it  is 
forwarded  by,  3d,  messenger  to  the  Custom-house  ;  4th,  clerk  who  re- 
ceives the  same  ;  5th,  clerk  who  takes  the  cocket ;  6th,  clerk  who  takes 
the  bill ;  7th,  clerk  who  delivers  cocket  to  shipowner  or  broker  when 
clearing  ;  8th,  office  searcher  signs  label  on  ship's  file  ;  pth,  collector 
of  Customs  signs  the  label  on  ship's  file  of  cockets,  takes  the  master's 
declaration,  and  the  ship  is  cleared.    Then  these  are  the  forms  necessary 
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for  an  export  entry  for  goods  subject  to  duty  ad  valorem:  1st,  locker 
certifies  the  goods  are  as  imported ;  2d,  landing-surveyor  approves 
value  of  goods ;  3d,  bond-clerk  receives  particulars  for  the  bond  ;  4th, 
clerk  writes  the  bond ;  5th,  clerk  receives  merchant's  signature ;  6th, 
clerk  signs  warrant  for  bond  taken ;  7th,  clerk  signs  cocket ;  8th, 
warehouse-keeper's  clerk  enters  particulars  of  the  bond ;  9th,  clerk 
examines  the  entry  with  landing  account,  and  issues  locker's  order ; 
10th,  warehouse-keeper  signs  cocket,  bill,  and  locker's  order;  11th, 
searcher  initials  locker's  order  for  delivering;  12th,  locker  delivers; 
13th,  searcher  issues  pricking  note;  14th,  searcher's  man  obtains  re- 
ceipt for  goods  when  on  board  ship,  or  in  craft ;  15th,  searcher  makes 
shipped;  16th,  messenger  to  Custom-house;  17th,  receives  cocket; 
1 8th,  takes  bill ;  19th,  delivers  cocket  to  broker  when  clearing ;  20th, 
office  searcher  signs  label  on  ship's  file;  21st,  collector  of  customs 
signs  label  on  ship's  file  of  cockets,  takes  the  master's  declaration,  and 
the  ship  is  cleared." 

The  annoyance  given  to  the  merchant  and  shipowner  by  the  rigid 
adherence  to  "  legal  hours,"  is  forcibly  exposed  in  the  following  letter 
to  the  Board,  by  a  gentleman  of  high  mercantile  standing. — 

IV.  Gentlemen, — I  feel  that  I  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  detention 
for  the  next  forty-eight  hours  of  my  ship,  now  ready  for  sea,  and  awaiting  only 
the  attendance  of  the  Custom-house  officers.  She  is  bound  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  having  incurred  considerable  trouble  and  expense  in  working  during  the  last 
two  nights,  with  the  intention  of  despatching  her  this  evening,  I  have  been  baffled 
by  the  refusal  of  the  clearing  officers  to  grant  the  least  indulgence,  and  by  their 
putting  aside  the  papers  when  nearly  finished,  at  the  legal  hoTir  of  four  o'clock. 
This  refusal  inflicts  upon  me  an  incredible  penalty.  At  this  season  it  will  go  far 
to  deprive  the  vessel  of  her  chance  of  homeward  freight ;  and  I  feel  not  only 
justified  in  denouncing,  but  called  upon  to  denounce  the  whole  clearing-out  pro- 
cess, as  altogether  monstrous  and  intolerable. 

It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  you  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  "  cocket 
papers,"  for  which  ships  are  compelled  to  tcait,  which  cause  the  whole  delay,  and 
for  the  mere  delivery  of  which  by  the  Customs,  other  ships  of  three  millions  of 
tonnage,  are  compelled  to  wait  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  only  satisfaction  I  will  now  ask  at  yoiu*  hands  is,  while  this  ship  is  clear- 
ing out  (as  she  will  be  on  Monday,  by  an  hour  after  this  comes  before  you),  that 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  for,  and  endeavour  to  read  any  one  of  the 
"  cocket  papers,"  for  the  delivery  of  which  by  yoiu-  officers  this  vessel  has  been 
detained.  I  venture  to  doubt  if  they  can  serve  any  rational  purpose  whatever  on 
board  the  ship  ;  and  in  conclusion,  I  must  ask  you  to  favour  me  with  an  official 
expression  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  compelling  ships  to 
carry  "  cocket  papers,"  and  as  to  the  advantages  derived  therefrom  by  the  revenue 
or  by  the  public. 

To  which  the  usual  reply  was  received — "  The  Board  do  not  see  ground  to 
impute  blame  to  the  officers." 

On  this  reply  the  merchant  makes  the  following  memorandum  and  note  :— 
On  the  Monday  morning  the  btisiness  for  which  the  ship  had  been  detained 
was  dispatched  in  ten  minutes  ! 

A  ship-broker  and  his  clerk  were  employed  the  whole  day  of  clearing  out,  run- 
ning backwards  and  forwards  between  the  Customs  and  the  docks,  endeavoiuing 
to  get  these  said  cockets  forwarded  by  the  Custom-house  officers  to  the  clearing 
office.  One  cocket  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  the  ship  teas  detained.  The  goods 
were  free,  no  duty  involved.  The  same  takes  place  every  day.  "  Cockets  "  at 
the  time  they  were  invented  had  some  use.     They  specified  the  nature  and  value  of 
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the  goods,  and  certified  the  payment  of  the  duty.  They  no  longer  do  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  and  are  a  mere  relic  of  an  extinct  system,  causing  all  the  annoyance 
for  no  earthly  use,  i.  e.  the  compelling  of  ships  to  wait  for  them,  and  to  have  them 
on  board.     They  are  of  no  use  on  board  the  ship. — (2nd  Report,  Case  No.  11.) 

The  following  case  shows  how  little  consideration  the  public  authori- 
ties have  for  the  merchant,  in  cases  where  neither  the  revenue  can 
suffer,  nor  the  officers  be  overworked,  but  in  which,  from  the  refusal  to 
grant  the  permission  requested,  the  importer  is  made  to  suffer  a  heavy- 
loss.  The  petition  to  the  Board  of  Trade  now  given  explains  the  cir- 
cumstances referred  to : — 

London,  4th  Nov.,  1850. 

V.  My  Lords, — Having  the  Norwegian  ship  Haufrien,  laden  with  a  cargo  of 
timber,  daily  expected  here  from  Sweden,  which  ship  has,  through  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  shipper,  been  kept  all  her  lay  days  at  the  loading  ports,  on  her  arrival 
here  I  shall  be  subjected  to  a  demurrage  of  ^5  per  day.  As  the  vessel  is  to  dis- 
charge in  the  Commercial  Dock,  I  respectfully  solicit  your  Lordships'  permission 
to  work  over-hours  on  the  same  regulation  as  the  wood  ships  from  Quebec,  other- 
wise I  shall  be  subject  to  a  heavy  loss,  the  hours  being  so  short.  I  beg  further 
to  represent  to  your  Lordships  that  no  risk  is  incurred  to  the  revenue  thereby,  as 
the  ship  discharges  in  a  walled  dock,  and  the  tidewaiter  is  paid  for  his  extra 
work.  I  am  aware  that  your  Lordships  will  be  told  it  is  not  a  customary  thing, 
and  against  regulations,  but  when  a  British  merchant's  interest  is  at  stake,  and. 
the  revenue  is  secured,  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  see  meet  to  grant  the  order. 
Indeed  all  connected  with  these  wood  ships  complain  of  the  serious  loss  of  time 
in  discharging  their  cargoes,  whereas  in  France  and  Holland  they  are  discharged 
in  half  the  time  expended  here,  and  this  loss  subjects  the  importers  to  a  serious 
advance  in  freight.  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

Clearly  as  the  statement  is  made  it  had  no  effect.  The  petition  was  rejected, 
the  cargo  dischjirged  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  British  merchant  had  a  heavy  sum 
of  demurrage  to  pay  which  might  so  easily  have  been  saved. — (llfft  Eeport,  Case 
No.  113.) 

The  length  of  the  original  detail  of  the  next  case,  induces  us  to  pre- 
fer the  abstract  of  a  journalist : — 

VI.  For  the  due  export  of  goods  in  bond,  the  Board  take,  1st,  bond  p.  £1,000  from 
the  exporter.  2nd,  bond  from  tlie  licensed  lighterman  p.  ^^500  for  the  custody  of  the 
goods  in  his  boat.  3rd.,  the  continual  presence  of  iheir  own  officer  on  board  the  boat 
till  the  goods  are  handed  to  another  officer  on  board  the  chartered  ship.  As  steamers 
require  great  expedition  in  loading  the  cnrgo,  and  must  sail  at  the  very  hour  appointed, 
while  the  Customs  officers  refuse  to  work  a  second  after  four  o'clock,  or  before  nine,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  ship  should  receive  her  clearance  papers,  although  some  of  the  goods 
might  not  be  delivered  from  the  lighter  to  the  ship  before  four  o'clock ;  and  thus  the 
officer  on  board  the  ship  was  allowed  to  receive  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  up  to  the 
moment  of  starting.  But  nous  avons  change  tout  cela  !  Credit  upon  the  pricking 
notes  has  been  discontinued — the  fatal  stroke  of  four  o'clock  shuts  out  all  the  goods 
offered  after  the  last  fall  of  the  hammer,  as  if  it  were  an  auctioneer's  :  and  one  agent 
has  been  thus  shut  out  forty-three  times  in  one  year,  or  about  once  a-week.  The  ex- 
porter expatiates  on  pricking-notes  with  an  oratory  that  reminds  us  of  a  bit  of  Ros- 
seau's  "  Emile" — that  short  snatch  which  begins  "  the  rock  was  high — the  water  was 
deep — I  was  in  despair!"  Listen  to  the  Wapping  imitation.  "  The  first  casks  were 
actually  swung  off  by  the  crane — when  my  clerk  observing  that  they  were  not  tinned, 
desired  them  to  be  swung  back  on  the  wharf,  for  that  necessary  but  instantaneous  ope- 
ration. The  clock  struck  four — the  Customs'  officer  ruled  that  the  shipment  had  not 
begun,  and  stopped  the  delivery  of  the  thirty-three  casks  in  question.  The  Rlagnet 
cleared  leaving  the  goods  behindhand  !" 

We  do  not  know  how  ynu  feel  gentle  reader,  hut  you  are  in  some  danger  of  having  no 
longer  a  gentle  loriler.  In  fact,  we  must  confess  to  feel  what  the  Yankees  call  a  con- 
sciousness that  our  "  dander  is  up"  We  say  this  is  not  helping  trade,  but  murdering 
it— not  enabhng  us  to  sustain  a  keen  competition,  but  to  load  us  double  weight  for  a 
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race  we  can  barely  win  by  a  bare  back  ;  not  aiding  tiie  "  elasticity  of  Britisb  Com- 
merce," but  breaking  the  springs  and  driving  all  the  trade  past  us.— (3rd  Report,  Cau 
Nq.  21.) 

The  next  is  similarly  abridged  : — 

VII.  A  Thames-street  Nathaniel,  more  verdant  than  the  green  bottles  he  sought  to 
clear  had  a  lot  of  empty  eaude  Cologne  bottles  lumbering  his  warehouse,  the  duty  on 
which  was  abandoned  by  the  Customs  inspector  as  not  equal  to  the  charges.  To  get 
rid  of  them  the  warehouse-keeper  after  consultation  wiih  the  officer,  paid  duty  on  them 
as"  common  green  glass."  After  the  duty  was  paid  they  were  declared  forfeited,  as  bot- 
tles belonging  to  the  denomination  "  bottles  of  glass  ad  valorem.'''  The  pigeon  then  said, 
"  Take  the  goods  and  repay  me  my  duty."  The  very  naive  reply  was  returned,  "  It  is 
contrary  to  their  honour's  practice  to  return  monies  !"  By  a  little  bit  of  agency  how- 
ever. Greenhorn  managed  to  draw  the  teeth  of  the  Treasury,  by  an  over  entry  cerlifi- 
eate,  Here  is  the  calendar  of  the  case : — 

"Mem. — Warehoused,  November  19th,  1836. 

Duty  paid,  October  24,  1843,  as  green  glass  bottles. 
Petition  to  get  duty  returned,  August  16,  1844, 
Petition  refused. 

Got  duty  returned  by  over  entry  certificate,  Jan.  7th,  1848. 
(3rd  Report,  Case  No.  22.) 
And  the  next : — 

VIII.  Steam-boats,  'electric  telegraphs,  railways  have  moved  the  world  onward  at 
a  geometrical  ratio  of  rapidity.  But  these  new-fangled  devices  in  vain  attempt  to  stir 
to  a  livelier  pace,  the  "steady  old  files"  of  the  Customs.  Like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  they 
snore  on  in  their  Sleepy  Hollow,  or  if  they  temporarily  wake  to  turn  on  their  other  side, 
they  insist  upon  believing  that  the  earth  is  at  the  point  it  was  when  first  they  began  to 
nap.  The  steamers  between  Liverpool  and  Holland  could  easily  make  their  trip  every 
seven  days.  But  this  is  altogether  out  of  the  Margate  hoy  line  of  business,  by  which 
the  Customs  insist  upon  measuring  every  other.  The  vessel  arrives  on  Sunday  night. 
The  captain  cannot  commence  his  dis-charge  before  appearing  at  the  Custom  House. 
The  letter-sorters  work  all  night  and  on  Sunday  as  well  as  week  days.  The  police  la- 
bour night  and  day.  Mails  go  out  and  come  in  at  all  hours.  This  heresy  of  activity 
has  not,  however,  reached  the  Board  of  Foreign  Revenue.  Although  shipping  and 
trade  have  some  importance  in  a  commercial  country,  and  sailors  or  labourers  begin 
work  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  "  collector's  clerk"  cannot  be  disturbed  before  10  a.m. 
Two-thirds,  or  oftener  the  entire  of  the  day  is  lost  before  the  vessel  can  commence  her 
discharge,  other  fiddle-faddle  forms  consume  a  second,  and  thus  104  days  of  every  year 
are  lost  to  the  profits  of  the  ship,  or  a  period  equal  to  14  additional  trips  are  absolutely 
dissipated  by  the  endless  obstructions  of  a  Sanhedrim  of  mischievous  incompetents. — 
(3rd  Report,  Case  No.  29.) 

Another  example  is  the  following  : — 

IX.  On  Saturday,  the  14th  inst.,  we  cleared  as  usual  our  steam  vessel  (a  regular 
trader)  for  Hamburgh,  but  in  consequence  of  very  boisterous  weather  she  was 
behind  her  time  of  arrival,  and  at  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  had  only  just  finished 
discharging  her  inward  cargo.  At  such  time  the  principal  part  of  her  outward 
cargo  was  alongside,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  teas  and  tobacco  on  board 
and  have  the  "pricking  notes"  up  in  time  to  clear,  and  as  for  these  "pricking 
notes"  no  credit  is  allowed,  the  goods  must  have  been  shut  out  or  the  vessel  de- 
tained, according  to  the  regulation,  until  Monday.  Thus  the  merchant  would 
have  lost  the  shipment  of  the  goods  of  which  in  all  probability  he  had  advised  the 
consignee,  the  said  goods  would  have  to  be  kept  in  craft  at  his  risk  and  expense 
until  the  Tuesday  following  at  soonest ;  he  would  have  to  pay  watching  and  a 
fresh  bond  stamp  transferring  the  goods,  and  perhaps  the  difference  of  market  for 
his  goods  by  the  delay  which  might  be  considerable ;  and  the  crown  by  this  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  an  officer  in  charge  of  the  goods  until 
they  were  delivered  into  the  export  ship.  Now  as  to  detaining  the  vessel  (a 
steamer),  passengers,  and  all,  until  Monday,  that  of  course  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. However  as  the  goods  were  alongside,  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  on  the 
ship,  we  took  them  on  board,  when  they  were  in  greater  security  both  on  account 
of  the  merchant  and  the  revenue  than  on  the  craft  ;  and  on  Monday  following  we 
petitioned  the  Board,  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  amend  our  "  content,"  at  same 
time  handing  in  the  "  pricking  notes "  with  those  for  which  we  had  credit  as 
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usual.  The  petition,  of  course,  was  referred  to  the  searchers,  and  the  result  was 
that  we  mig-ht  insert  the  tea  and  tobacco  in  the  "  content"  upon  a  fine  of  10s. 
Perhaps  on  the  next  occasion  (for  saving  the  crown  15s.  at  least)  there  may  be  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £5,  as  similar  cases  occur  frequently,  unless,  gentlemen,  you  take 
into  consideration  this  really  bad  regulation  and  have  it  rescinded,  so  that  we 

may,  as  formerly,  have  credit  for  all  "  pj'icking  ttotes." This 

restriction  outwards,  we  feel  certain,  you  will  upon  investigation  consider  quite 
unnecessary,  for  if  credit  is  given  in  cases  where  goods  are  unaccompanied,  surely 
it  ought  to  be  accorded  when  they  are  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the  Crown. 
(9th  Report,  Case  No.  97.) 

The  following  petition  to  the  Board  of  Customs  illustrates  the  mode 
in  which  it  aids  in  sustaining  the  competition  of  British  shipowners  : — 

Hull,  16th  January,  1850. 

X.  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  charges  for  officers'  overtime,  which  I 
have  been  compelled  to  pay. 

The  Minstrel,  356  tons  register,  drawing  above  seventeen  feet  water,  arrived  at 
this  port  from  Quebec,  on  the  24th  of  Oct.  last,  with  a  cargo  of  timber  and  deals 
for  the  old  dock. 

The  deal  yards  are  principally  on  the  old  dock  side,  and  the  only  safe  ingress 
to  them  for  vessels  of  heavy  draught  is  through  the  Humber  and  Junction  Docks. 
When  the  Minstrel  arrived  the  tides  were  at  neap  ;  and  although  every  possible 
exertion  was  used,  she  coidd  not  be  moved  through  into  the  Old  Dock  until  the 
31st  October.  After  reaching  the  place  of  delivery  the  cargo  was  discharged  in 
eleven  days,  exclusive  of  Simdays.  For  this  ship  I  have  paid  nine  shillings  for 
alleged  overtime  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  November,  and  the  two  following  days. 
Whilst  she  was  lying  immoveable  in  the  Humber  Dock,  I  am  informed  by  the 
master  that  no  tidewaiter  was  on  board  at  all,  and  the  charge  therefore  seems 
doubly  unjust. 

The  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  483  tons  register,  drawing  nearly  twenty  feet  water, 
arrived  from  Cronstadt,  on  the  28th  of  November,  laden  with  deals  and  iron  for 
delivery  also  in  the  Old  Dock.  The  tide  were  then  nearly  at  height,  and  I  conse- 
quently procured  lighters  immediately,  at  my  own  expense,  to  take  out  a  portion 
of  the  cargo,  and  thus  facilitate  her  passage  throvigh  the  Junction  Dock.  It  so 
.happened  that  the  spring  tides  were  unprecedentedly  bad,  and  although  an  ex- 
pense of  £6  to  £7  was  incurred,  the  ship  could  not  be  floated  and  was  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  Humber  Dock  until  the  spring  of  the  1 5th  of  December.  A  fur- 
ther expense  of  lighters  was  then  necessary,  and  with  much  difficulty  and  labour 
-she  was  warped  to  her  place  of  delivery  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  19th 
of  December.  The  landing  of  the  deals  was  commenced  forthwith,  and  the  cargo 
was  all  discharged  on  the  3rd  of  January,  or  in  other  words  in  fifteen  days,  in- 
cluding two  Sundays  and  Christmas-day.  For  this  ship  I  have  been  charged 
£2  5s.  for  fifteen  days  overtime.  While  she  was  detained  as  before-mentioned  in 
the  middle  of  the  Humber  Dock,  the  tidewaiter  was  invariably  taken  during  the 
day  to  attend  the  delivery  of  other  vessels  laden  with  corn,  seed,  &c.,  and  re- 
turned after  dark  to  the  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  where  he  slept,  his  bed  having 
been  taken  on  board  on  the  1st  of  December,  three  days  after  the  ships  arrival. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  I  could  not  receive  the  freights  due  to  those 
ships  until  after  the  delivery  of  their  respective  cargoes,  which  may  go  to  prove 
that  no  delay  would  either  be  practised  or  allowed  by  me  to  my  own  detriment ; 
and  also  that  any  neglect  or  avoidable  detention  is  accompanied  by  additional 
wages  to  the  master  and  crew,  which  no  one,  with  a  regard  to  his  own  interest, 
would  wUling-ly  submit  to. 

The  miserable  unremunerating  rates  of  freight  which  prevail  at  present,  render 
all  expenses  of  consequence  to  the  shipowner  ;  at  least  it  is  the  case,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  your  Honourable  Board  not  to 
inflict  additional  punishment  for  the  non-performance  of  impossibilities. — 8(/i 
Report,  Case  No.  83.) 

XI.  The  Hull  Dock  Company,  at  an  expense  of  ^'22,000,  erected  warehouses  of 
approved  security  upon  tlie  legal  quay,  and  gave  bond  for  due  care  of  the  revenue  to 
the  amount  of  ^£'50,000.  From  the  vessels  to  the  warehouse  is  just  sixty  feet,  and  an 
immense  addititional  dispatch  is  afforded  to  the  delivery  of  vessels,  by  weighing  their 
cargoes  in  the  warehouse,  in  place  of  on  the  quay.  This  accommodation  has  been  with' 
drawn,  because  apparently  the  Board  of  Customs  cannot  devise  means  for  watching  the 
goods  the  length  of  twenty  yards  j  and  the  merchant,  who,  at  the  nineteenth  yard. 
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could  deliver  and  weigh  1,200  bags  of  sugar  per  day,  has  to  put  up  with  dozing  over 
327  bags  or  bales  in  the  24  hours,  while  his  men  are  kept  idly  kicking  their  heels  and 
sniggering  at  the  awkward  slow-coachiness  of  Her  Majesty's  officer;'.  Need  we  add, 
that  a  remonstrance  brought  the  usual  warmed-up  hash  of  the  Treasury  Liturgy,  "  My 
Lords  regret  they  cannot  comply  with  your  request." — {9th  Report,  Case  No.  86.) 

Of  the  inconveniences  and  expense  of  transhipment  the  subjoined 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Committee,  gives  a  clear  account. 

XIL  I  beg  to  inform  you  of  a  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Customs  which  is  very 
obnoxious  to  the  parties  concerned,  viz.  "goods  imported  for  transhipment  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  Custom-house  officer  and  6d.  per  hour  paid  by  the  merchant  until  the 
goods  are  taken  aboard  export  ship,"  which  frequently  puts  the  merchant  to  consider- 
able expence. 

"The  Customs  have  these  securities  exclusive  of  said  regulation. 

1st.  "Goods  for  transhipment  must  be  moved  in  a  decked  craft,  and  by  a  licensed 
lighterman,  who  has  given  security  to  Customs  for  a  considerable  amount. 

2nd.    "  Before  removal  the  merchant  enters  into  bond  for  the  due  shipment. 

.3rd.  "The  searchers  examine  the  goods  previous  to  shipment.  I  lately  had  100 
cases  Geneva  from  Rotterdam  for  transhipment,  but  as  the  vessel  could  not  take  them 
so  soon  as  expected  the  craft  had  to  wait  some  days  in  the  West  India  Docks  before 
the  goods  were  taken,  and  the  consequence  was  I  had  to  pay  £3  93.  6d.  for  attend- 
ance of  the  officer,  the  value  of  the  goods  being  only  £24,  leaving  me  a  loser  by  the 
business. 

The  hardship  in  my  case  was  the  craft  having  arrived  in  the  Docks,  a  place  of 
special  security,  and  under  the  controul  of  the  searchers,  who  might  have  put  on  their 
lock  if  they  pleased,  the  officer  was  still  kept  at  an  expense  to  me  of  r2s.  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Surely  if  any  consideraiion  is  due  to  the  merchant  the  officer 
might  be  discontinued  after  the  craft  is  taken  into  a  place  of  special  security,  and  un- 
der the  controul  of  the  searchers. —  (8</i  Report,  Case  No,  8L) 

The  Committee  consider  it  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  subjoined 
letter  showing  among  other  things  the  expense  to  which  the  merchant 
was  exposed  on  account  of  a  trivial  irregularity  of  the  shipmaster,  to 
prove  how  necessary  it  is  to  give  notice  to  those  against  whom  infor- 
mations are  laid,  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  of  which  they  are  accused. 

XTII.  If  the  Board  of  Customs  would  at  the  time  of  seizure  of  goods  for  irregu- 
larity or  any  other  cause,  grant  the  owners  or  consignees  of  the  goods  in  question  par- 
ticulars of  the  information  it  would  only  be  justice  and  save  an  immense  deal  of  corres- 
pondence, and  perhaps  ill  feeling.  Some  time  ago  we  had  a  quantity  of  staves  seized  in 
two  barges,  because  the  captain  of  a  vessel  called  the  'Helena,'  a  foreigner,  had  not 
piled  the  staves  according  to  the  ciislom  of  doing  so,  and  this  without  giving  us  any  infor- 
mation of  their  intention.  The  barges  were  detained  in  the  Condemned  Hole  several 
weeks,  whilst  we  were  petitioning  the  Board  and  the  Treasury  on  the  subject,  and 
although  we  escaped  a  fine  yet  the  demurrage  on  the  lighters  which  we  had  to  pay, 
while  the  matter  was  thus  under  deliberation,  cost  us  as  per  inclosed  account  £10  18s. 
And  all  this  might  have  been  saved  if  a  notice  had  been  given  to  us,  besides  the  an- 
noyance of  being  kept  from  having  possession  of  the  goods,  wlten  half  a  crown  would 
have  paid  the  expense  of  ar/jatting  them.  This  was  a  most  arbitrary  stretch  of  authority 
of  the  officer,  as  we  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  and  were  made  the 
ffufferers,  when  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  a  foreign  captain  was  the  question. 
We  believe  that  the  difficulty  is  still  as  great  even  if  the  goods  are  free,  which  indeed 
we  think  was  the  case  with  ours.  This  system  is  to  multiply  the  difficulty  in  every 
case,  either  from  a  desire  to  punish  the  parties  for  what  may  or  may  not  be  an  offence 
against  the  laws,  or  from  some  other  cause  which  is  not  apparent. — 8th  Report,  Case 
No.  82.) 

"While  the  Customs  at  all  times  show  an  eager  desire  to  proceed 
against  the  shipowner  or  merchant  for  any  short  payment  of  duty,  it 
would  appear  that  it  serves  their  purpose  to  take  no  notice  of  over  pay- 
ments made  to  them,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  case  now  to  be  cited. 

XIV.    An  entry  was  passed  by  a  house  on  some  Ceylon  coffee,  in  the  tnon'h  of 
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April  last,  and  without  adverliug  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  new  coffee  duties  the 
additional  5  per  cent,  is  not  chargeable,  they  included  that  amount  in  their  payment. 
Of  this  the  Customs  took  no  notice,  but  received  the  amount.  The  mistake  was  subse- 
quently discovered  by  accident  by  the  merchant,  and  he  of  course  applied  for  the 
return  of  the  5  per  cent,  duty  overpaid.  The  error  was  admitted,  but  the  amount  was 
not  then  repaid.  He  was  told  to  deduct  the  same  from  the  next  entries  he  had  to  pass  ; 
and  although  he  considered  this  rather  a  singular  request,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
suggestion,  and  deducted  the  overcharge  when  he  was  again  paying  duties  about  a 
month  afterwards.  The  merchant  in  communicating  this  case  to  the  Committee,  con- 
cludes by  saying,  "  The  object  of  reporting  this  case,  is  to  suggest  that  in  future,  parties 
paying  duties  in  excess,  be  advised,  within  a  reasonable  time,  of  such  overpayment. — 
{ilh  Report,  Case  No.  30.) 

Another  example  of  the  same  tenacity  is  given  in  the  words  of  the 
merchant  aggrieved. 

X  V.  In  this  month  we  passed  a  sight  entry  for  one  case  of  merchandize,  and  made 
a  deposit  of  jt"!?.  After  passing  the  prime  entries,  the  officers  would  not  allow  us  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  the  deposits,  in  consequence  of  which  we  paid  the  full  amount  of 
duty.  Some  time  afterwards  we  applied  for  the  return  of  the  deposit  lodged,  but  this 
was  refused,  with  intimation  that  we  might  deduct  it  in  some  future  entry.  This  reply 
was  certainly  very  singular,  as  it  might  happen  that  parties  making  entries  of  this 
kind  might  not  have  any  entries  to  make  for  a  long  time,  and  thus  be  kept  out  of  their 
money  for  no  reason  whatever.  The  same  house  adds  there  are  so  many  instances  of 
stoppage  for  difference  in  valuation  of  goods  which  pay  ad  valorem  duty,  that  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  them,  and  we  fear  that  trade  in  that  description  of  goods  will 
be  altogether  stopped. — 4th  Report,  Case  No.  35.) 

The  succeding  cases,  although  also  cognate  to  another  chapter  of 
these  "  experiences,"  may  usefully  be  abridged  here  in  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  writer. 

XVI.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  our  law  of  a  very  mediaeval  date,  that  all  waifs  and  strays 
belong  to  the  Crown.  In  minor  articles  of  property,  such  windfalls  were  generally 
seized  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  on  which  they  unfortunately  wandered,  or  were  igno- 
rantly  thrown.  Whales,  also,  which  venture  too  near  the  shore,  and  are  stranded  by 
the  recession  of  the  tide,  are  uniformly  grabbed  in  the  name  of  Majesty  by  its  officefs  ; 
and  we  presume,  therefore,  traders  must  not  complain,  if,  when  their  money  is  cast 
upon  the  beach,  it  shares  the  fate  of  the  bewildered  leviathan. 

A  house  had  gone  on,  in  sheer  ignorance  of  the  law  which  exempted  undyed  new 
yarn  from  duty,  to  pay  6d.  and  five  per  cent,  per  lb.  on  very  large  quantities.  Although 
the  Customs  were  daily  in  the  habit  of  clearing  similar  goods  without  exacting  any 
duty,  they  never  informed  the  importers  in  question  of  their  error ;  and  they  were  lelt 
to  find  it  out  for  themselves,  which  they  ultimately  accomplished.  U'hey  accordingly 
piled  proof  upon  proof  of  origin,  quality,  practice,  and  law,  established  a  case  which  it 
was  impossible  to  affect  in  any  one  particular,  and  concluded  by  requesting  first  the 
Board  and  then  the  Treasury,  to  give  them  back  their  own  money.  But  da  capo  is 
stereotyped  at  Downing-street,  for  all  such  pursuits  of  cash  under  difficulties.  The 
secretary  does  not  take  the  trouble  even  to  vary  the  phraseology  in  which  he  adopts 
Pistol's  maxim  of  "  base  is  the  slave  who  pays."  The  immutable  official  liturgy  of 
their  lordships  is  applied  to  the  circumstances,  in  defiance  of  the  injunction  to  "  use  no 
vain  repetitions;"  and  the  merchant  is  informed,  as  usual,  that ''  my  lords  cannot  com- 
ply with  your  request."  We  need  not  say  that  this  is  utterly  untrue  ;  and  that  they 
can  but  will  not  consent.     In  a  second  memorial,  the  importers  gave  ample  provif  that 

"  Messrs.  ■  and  Messrs ,  and  other  importers,  were  entering  and  clearing 

undyed  worsted  yarn  free  of  duty,  while  we  were  paying  duty  on  our  importations  of 
undyed  worsted  yarn."  All  that  came  of  this  very  unscientific  experiment  of  extracting 
blood  out  of  a  turnip,  was  a  variation  in  the  rhetoric  of  Downing-street  epistolary  lite- 
rature, adapted  to  the  "  lesson  for  the  day  " — "  My  Lords  cannot  depart  from  their 
former  decision."  It  is  said,  that  experience  can  only  be  purchased  by  being  paid  for, 
and  that  we  cannot  buy  knowledge  too  deur.  The  sciiool  fees  of  teaching  this  house 
the  9th  and  10th  Vic,  cap.  102,  s.  22,  amounted  to  it'SOS  8s. — just  about  the  sum 
which  Plato  charged  a  pupil  for  initiating  him  in  the  peripatetic  philosophy.— (5t/i  Re- 
pors,  Case  No.  40.) 
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XVir. '  Another  graduate  in  the  fiscal  university  for  exactly  the  same  curriculum 
completed  his  education  and  took  his  degree  somewhat  earlier,  and  a  good  deal  cheaper. 
He  went  on  paying  i."18"2  8s.  9d.  on  raw  undyed  worsted  yarns  before  he  discovered 
that  he  should  have  paid  nothing.  It  is  unnecissary  to  add,  that  his  matriculation  fee 
was  never  returned  ;  and  that  he  deemed  it  "  more  wise  to  suffer  quietly,  than  to  pay 
still  more  for  being  heard  in  the  Exchequer."  It  would  seem  that  the  Crown  adopts 
the  very  same  policy  as  that  which  induced  fraudulent  debtors  to  drive  creditors 
into  a  composition,  by  threatening  them  with  Court  oi  Bankruptcy  costs;  and  still 
protects  embezzling  trustees  to  choke  off  a  reckoning,  by  proposing  to  "  throw  the 
whole  proceedings  into  Chancery." — (5th  Report,  Case  No.  41.) 

A  wharfinger  at  a  southern  port,  where  vessels  can  come  alongside 

his  wharf,  is  compelled,  by  the  regulations  of  the  Customs,  to  discharge 

by  lighters,  and  thereby  incur  much  expence  and  delay.     He  says, — 

XVIII.  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  statement  of  the  most  extraoniinary  regu- 
lation to  which  I,  as  a  wharfinger  and  warehouse-keeper,  am  subjected  by  the  Customs. 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  importing,  as  well  as  receiving  into  my  stores  grain,  flour,  and  oil 
cake  from  foreign  countries,  and  for  some  unknown  reason  1  am  not  allowed  to  receive 
the  importing  ships  alongside,  but  am  obliged  to  use  lighters  from  them  to  my  wharf  in 
the  discharge  of  their  cargoes,  so  that  1  am  exposed  to  a  heavy  annual  expense  for 
lighterage,  besides  to  vexatious  delay,  as  well  as  risk  of  damage,  arising  from  the  expo- 
sure of  the  goods  during  bad  weather.  I  have  made  several  applications  to  the  honour- 
able Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Treasury,  without  so  far  obtaining  any  relief. — 
(I2th  Report,  Ca$e  No.  125.) 

A  London  correspondent  observes,  "  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a 
person  paid  £700  in  one  year,  for  landing  flour,  to  his  next  door  neigh- 
bour, for  that  which  he  could  have  done  at  his  own  warehouse  much 
better  and  quicker,  and  would  have  saved  serious  loss  caused  by  rolling 
the  flour  along  the  street." — {4th  Report,  Case  No.  38.) 

The  Committee  have  received  the  following  specimen  of  fastidious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Customs  at  Goole. 

i*"  XIX.  I  have  received  an  order  to  forward  a  parcel  of  pipe  staves,  ex  the  "  Henri- 
etta," from  Memel  to  Wakefield,  but  this  order  cannot  be  complied  with,  because  of  a 
regulation  that  "no  part  of  the  quantity  on  board  can  be  allowed  to  be  forwarded  until  the 
whole  is  delivered."     The  article,  please  to  observe,  is  not  liable  to  any  duty  whatever. 

Copies  of  measurement  of  timber  are  allowed  to  be  granted  to  the  merchant,  on  being 
paid  for,  after  a  certain  scale  of  charges,  according  to  quantity,  the  charge  being  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  superannuated  fund  ;  but  latterly  an  order  has  gone  forth,  whereby 
the  numbers  and  contents  only  are  allowed  to  be  given  ;  somewhat  akin  to  the  theatrical 
announcement  that  *'  the  part  of  Hamlet  would  be  left  out  by  particular  desire." — {\Olh 
Report,  Case  No.  107.) 

The  next  cases  show  at  least  consistency  in  error. 

XX.  A  schooner  of  200  tons  was  engaged  to  take  a  cargo  of  machinery  from  thence 
to  St.  Petersburg.  By  some  misunderstanding,  about  one  third  of  this  cargo  went  for- 
ward to  Hull  in  a  keel  from  Gainsborough,  the  remainder  was  brought  to  Goole  by 
railway.  Application  was  made  to  the  Custom-house  for  leave  to  take  in  that  part 
which  had  been  brought  to  Goole,  and  for  the  vessel  to  proceed  to  Hull  to  take  in  the 
remainder.  "No!"  was  the  reply,  "It  must  be  forwarded  to  Hull  by  lighter."  It 
was  suggested  that  the  schooner  might  be  considered  the  lighter  for  that  purpose. 
"  No  I  "again  ;  and  the  schooner  was  compelled  to  leave  Goole  in  ballast  for  Hull,  taking 
a  lighter  alongside  with  part  of  her  cargo  that  she  might  clear  out  from  Hull  only. 

Such  are  the  frivolous  and  vexatious  formalities  of  the  Custom-house. — 1th  Heport 
Case  A^o.  70  ) 

No.  62  of  our  original  reports  is  thus  precisely  paraphrased  : — 
"  But  we  pause  to  dwell  upon  a  piece  of  fun  which  we  have  no  doubt  our  readers 
will  enjoy  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  the  boys  did  who  threw  stones  at  the  frogs.    It  is 
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BO  less  than  a  game  of  official  battle-door  and  shuttlecbck,  for  which  our  easy  friends 
in  Thames-street  appear  to  have  a  praiseworthy  predilection.  The  subject  of  this 
"  manly  British  sport,"  had  for  trans-shipment  ten  casks  of  brandy,  of  which  he  did  not 
know  the  strength.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  he  could  prevail  on  the  landing  sur- 
veyor to  allow  the  gauger  to  lell  him  the  way  to  ascertain.  On  putting  ashore  a  cask 
at  the  East  India  Docks  to  try  the  strength,  the  gauser  asserted  that  it  was  not  his  duty 
to  officiate,  but  that  of  another  at  the  West  India  Docks.  On  applying  there  it  was 
declared  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  ganger,  but  of  the  searcher.  Bamboozled 
back  to  the  East  India  Docks  once  more,  the  landing  surveyor  reiterated  that  it  was  the 
searcher's  function  to  gauge,  and  sent  him  a  second  time  to  the  West  India  Dock. 
Arrived  there  the  inspectors  of  gangers  could  not  be  found.  In  utter  despair,  the  un- 
happy shuttle-cock  appealed  to  the  landing-surveyor  in  Thames-street,  who  once  more 
asserted  that  the  West  India  Dock  gauger  must  "  do  the  business."  To  be  quite  sure 
ihh  time,  the  Surveyor-General  was  applied  to,  who  gave  the  same  decision.  Armed 
with  this  double  and  paramount  authority,  the  "  way-worn  traveller,"  trudged  his  toil- 
some road  to  the  inspector  of  gangers  at  the  West  India  Docks,  who  roundly  told  him 
that  everybody  was  wrong  but  himself,  and  his  gauger  was  not  allowed  to  measure  the 
casks  after  all.  "  To  this  hour,"  continues  the  miserable  merchant,  "  they  have  not  I 
understand,  decided  whose  duty  it  was  ;  and  the  doubt  still  exists,  so  that  we  have  no 
less  than  four  Surveyors  and  a  Surveyor-general  all  diflFering  or  being  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  spirits  in  bulk  can  be  transhipped,  against  which  I  have  since  heard  there  is 
Board's  order,  although  I  do  not  know  the  fact,  and  of  which  most  of  the  officers  seem 
to  be  ignorant,  and,  if  it  is  allowed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  goods. — (Qlh  Re- 
port, Case  No.  62.) 

A  display  of  the  fortiter  in  re  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  occasionally 
induces  the  merchant  to  he  fortiter  in  modo. 

XXII.  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  drive  some  common  sense  into  the  Commis- 
sioners' heads,  but  in  vain.  I  also  wrote  to  the  officer  who  was  sent  by  the  Treasury  to 
introduce  some  wholesome  regulations  at  the  Customs,  but  I  fear  he  caught  the  Hon- 
ourable Commissioners'  fever  while  there,  as  I  have  never  heard  of  any  essential 
reforms  which  he  made.  To  show  you  how  little  these  Honourable  gentlemen  rely  on 
their  own  judgment,  I  have  to  cite  the  following  instance.  1  had  a  foreign  ship  re- 
quiring repairs  in  a  dry  dock,  and  having  on  board  a  few  gallons  of  brandy,  it  was 
removed  to  the  Queen's  Warehouse  for  the  security  of  the  duty,  to  be  taken  on  board 
again  when  the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail.  When  applied  for  at  the  warehouse  for  the 
brandy,  the  officials  informed  me  that  I  must  go  to  the  searchers  and  give  bond,  and 
purchase  the  same  quantity  of  British  plantation  rum  before  they  could  allow  it  to  be 
delivered.  This  would  have  detained  the  ship  at  least  three  days  with  a  fair  wind.  I 
proceeded  to  the  searchers,  and  expostulated  on  the  absurd  requisition,  it  having  been 
taken  from  on  board,  with  the  express  understanding  it  was  to  be  returned,  without  any 
such  conditions,  but  in  vnin.  1  was  informed  it  was  of  no  use  to  apply  to  the  Board, 
as  they  had  rejected  a  similar  application  already.  I  was,  however,  determined  to  lay 
the  case  before  the  Board,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  petition  referred  not  to  the 
searchers  but  to  the  Inspector  general  of  the  water  guard,  a  very  deserving  and  effi- 
cient officer,  who  had  the  common  sense  to  see  the  case  in  its  true  bearing,  and  recom- 
mended a  compliance  with  the  request  which  succeeded.  Thus,  you  see^  the  case  upon 
which  the  searcher  reported  (which  was  precisely  similar)  was  rejected,  and  that  upon 
which  the  Inspector-general  of  the  water  guard  reported,  was  complied  with. — (Jth  Re- 
port, Case  72.) 

The  subjoined  is  a  pendant  to  the  foregoing  : — 

XXIII.  A  house  in  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  bottled  in  this  month  at  St.  Katha- 
rine's Docks.  2  hogsheads  of  brandy,  for  exportation,  the  run  from  which  was  57  doz. 
and  3  bottles. 

The  57  doz.  were  packed  in  seven  3  dozen  cases,  and  eighteen  2  dozen  cases,  thus 
leaving  three  bottles.  As  it  would  have  made  an  inconvenient  package  to  include 
the  three  bottles,  they  asked  permission  to  pay  duty  upon  them.  This  the  Cus- 
toms refused  to  allow  while  the  brandy  remained  in  bottle,  but  would  allow  them  to 
pay  duty  if  they  drew  the  corks  and  started  the  brandy  hack  into  the  cask.  This  ab- 
surdity was  perpetrated.  The  duty  paid  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  the  half  gallon  brandy 
was  bronght  to  their  premises  in  the  cask  (capable  of  containing  60  gallons)  on  the 
same  day.  They  would  gladly  have  kept  back  the  three  bottles,  so  as  to  include  them 
in  the  next  occasion  that  they  were  bottling,  but  this  would  have  been  against  the  Cus- 
toms regulations  1 — (9th  Report,  Case  No.  91.) 
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To  these  notices  are  added  the  following  by  another  •'  man  in  the 
trade." 

XXIV.  At  every  step  of  the  inquiry,  and  in  every  department  of  business,  we  are 
presented  with  evidences  of  a  total  sacrifice  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country 
to  the  mere  object  of  taxing  it.  While  every  brewer  and  distiller  has  an  exciseman, 
or  two'or  three,  or  half  a  dozen,  saddled  on  his  establishment,  and  qualified  to  take 
cognizance  of  everything  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  Queen's  duties,  it  appears 
that  the  unhappy  manufacturer  falls  out  of  the  frying-pan  of  one  department  only  to 
fall  into  the  fire  of  another.  All  casks  of  beer  for  export,  besides  being  seen  fairly  out 
of  the  premises  by  the  gauger  are  opened  again  when  they  arrive  at  the  docks  by  the 
Custom-house  officer,  a  quantity  drawn  off  for  lunch  or  dinner  to  himself  and  his 
friends,  the  air  let  in  to  the  effect  of  inducing  acidity  in  tlte  liquor,  and  the  vessels 
filled  up  again  by  the  victimized  exporter.  In  vain  the  brewers  have  demanded  that 
the  inspection  should  end  with  the  supervision  of  the  Excise  officer  who  is  at  the 
brewery  at  any  rate  ;  in  vain  have  they  required  that  if  the  Customs  won't  take  the 
word  of  the  Excise,  the  former  should  draw  off  their  bread  and  cheese  samples  at  the 
premises  before  the  casks  are  finally  bunged  up  for  export.  The  laws  of  the  fiscal 
Medes  and  Persians  are  not  to  bend  to  the  mere  necessities  of  trade,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Customs  "and  party"  have  the  daily,  if  they  please  hourly,  "  blow  out"  of  export 
ale,  at  the  expense  of  the  various  brewers  of  the  country. 

Passing  over  some  intolerable  acts  of  sharp  practice  and  catchy  pettifogging,  in 
reference  to  timber  and  deals,  and  a  specimen  of  eighleen-penny  sponging  in  the  matter 
of  cart  followers,  we  have  a  "  tail  piece"  to  the  brewers'  cask  grievance,  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  treatment  of  bottled  beer.  Heie,  out  of  500  dozens,  a  certain  number  are 
selected,  the  corks  drawn,  the  contents  of  the  bottles  measured,  and,  of  course,  the  beer 
tasted.  A  whole  army  of  officers  is  employed  in  this  perfectly  unnecessary  duty.  If 
the  bottles  were  under  the  proper  size,  they  would  not  be  saleable  in  the  market  of  ex- 
port. If  the  contents  were  inferior  in  quality,  they  would  not  stand  the  voyage,  nor  the 
inspection  of  foreign  purchasers.  Yet  the  officers  must  have  their  lunch — the  lunch 
would  be  incomplete  without  bottled  beer.  Inspection,  of  course  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  beer  is  spoiled  by  being  drawn^ — the  bottles  would  break  if  they  were  sent 
along  with  their  "  wholesome  brothers."  Every  bottle  drawn  is,  therefore,  lost  to  the 
exporter,  who  may  say  to  the  officer  that  every  glass  he  swills — 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 
~-(10lh  Report,  Case  No.  112.) 

Solid  or  liquid,  wine,  beer,  or  water,  it  appears  to  be  all  the  same. 

XXV.  I  had  a  ship  with  a  cargo  of  Ice,  which  I  wished  to  be  landed,  without  the 
waste  and  expense  of  lighterage,  at  or  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  from  whence  it  could  be 
immediately  conveyed  into  the  stores,  on  which  account  considerable  additional  freight 
was  paid,  the  vessel  being  capable,  by  lowering  the  masts,  to  go  under  the  bridges. 
An  application  was  made  for  the  ship  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  her  appointed  place  of 
discharge,  there  being  no  duty  on  the  ice,  to  which  both  the  Honourable  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  and  the  Board  of  Trade  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  ice  (it  being  in 
the  heat  of  the  summer)  wasted  at  least  one-sixth  part,  before .  it  was  stored,  by  which  a 
heavy  loss  was  sustained.  And  he  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope,  that  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  increasing  the  time  allowed  for  vessels  laden  with  timber  to 
discharge  in  the  docks.  Ships  from  Canada  are  allowed  to  work  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
but  vessels  from  continental  ports  are  restricted  in  their  hours  of  working  from  8  a.m. 
to  4  P.M.  in  Summer,  and  9  to  4  in  winter,  so  that  their  discharge  is  very  tedious, 
whereas  in  France  and  Holland  they  are  dispatched  in  half  the  time  expended  here, 
and  this  loss  of  time  subjects  the  British  importers  to  a  serious  advance  in  freight,  and 
this  enhances  the  price  to  the  public. — (1th  fieport,  Case  No.  73.) 

No  object  can,  to  a  commercial  country,  well  be  of  greater  importance 
than  that  of  extending  every  facility  to  our  merchants  in  secunng  a  tran- 
sit trade,  at  least  for  goods  which  cannot  be  produced  in  this  country. 
It  materially  assists  our  shipping  in  competition  with  foreigners,  and 
attracts  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  England  as  an  entrepot. 
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XXVI.  An  agent  imported,  as  an  experimetit,  which  might  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  large  trade,  in  November,  1850,  from  Switzerland,  two  cases  of  printed  needlework 
muslin  robes,  suitable  only  for  exportation,  of  which  from  their  peculiar  fashion,  pat- 
terns could  not  well  be  sent;  being  liable  to  duty  they  were  of  course  entered  in  bond. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  merchants  to  visit  the  Custom's  warehouses  is  well  known,  in 
consequence  of  the  formalities  and  delays  to  which  they  are  subjected  before  the  goods 
they  wish  to  see  can  begot  at  and  opened.  Having,  however,  persuaded  a  friend  to 
see  my  goods  he  wished  without  delay  to  have  a  sample  or  two  in  his  warehouse  to 
show  a  third  party,  or  he  could  not  accept  them.  None  of  the  officers  could  inform 
me  of  the  shortest  way  to  attain  my  object,  and  I  was  at  length  obliged  to  seek  out  my 
Custom's  agent,  and  with  him  danced  attendance  into  more  departments  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house than  I  can  remember,  upon  as  many  different  officers,  who  had  to  be  sought 
out  in  a  still  greater  number  of  places,  some  of  whom  suggested  one  plan  and  some 
another,  and  then  found  out  they  were  not  sufficiently  "  en  regie,"  until  at  length,  with 
my  whole  morning  wusted,  and  patience  oomjiletely  worn  out,  I  found  all  my  efl'orts 
fruitless,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  tedious  process  which  I  had  wished  to  avoid, 
viz.  instructing  my  agent  to  petition  the  Board  and  wait  two  or  three  days  lor  au 
answer,  at  tlie  risk  of  losing  a  customer  which  I  certainly  should  Lave  done,  hid  he  not 
been  a  personal  friend.  1  had  all  along  offered  to  pay  the  duty,  or  to  give  security,  that 
the  sample  robes  should  be  returned,  as  they  were  to  be  exported  with  the  others.  I  lost 
my  own  time,  paid  for  my  agents,  and  risked  the  loss  of  sale.'' —  (6th  Report, 
Case.  No.  57.) 

To  the  successful  pursuit  of  commerce  it  is  essential  that  the  mer- 
chant should  be  enabled  to  rely  upon  something  like  tolerable  unifor- 
mity of  practice  in  the  assessment  of  duties.  If  to-day  goods  ai*e  ad- 
mitted at  one  rtite,  which  are  stopped  on  tender  of  the  same  rate  to- 
morrow, his  whole  calculations  are  disturbed,  and  perhaps  his  rival,  by 
partial  treatment,  enjoys  the  monopoly  of  the  market.  An  importer  ob- 
serves : — 

XXVII.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  following  facts  which 
tend  to  illustrate  that  with  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  that  which 
is  law  one  day  is  not  always  so  the  next. 

Before  Sir  Robert  Peel's  alterations  in  the  Tariff,  all  goods  manufactured  of  bronze, 
of  an  ornamental  nature,  were  rated  as  "  bronze  works  of  art,"  and  paid  duty  as  such. 
At  the  time  of  the  alteration  referred  to,  "  bronze  works  of  art"  were  declared  free. 
Now  all  those  goods  which  formerly  paid  duty,  under  this  denomination,  ought  to 
have  been  considered  free,  for  an  alteration  of  the  tariff  could  not  alter  the  character  of 
the  goods  ;  not  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  Jler  Majesty's  Customs.  They  im- 
mediately began  to  find  out  that  these  things  were  not  what  was  intended  by  the  words 
"  works  of  art,''''  and  insisted  on  charging  them  uilh  duty,  rs  "  manufactures  of  metal.'' 
This  led  to  innumerable  disputes,  and  at  last  the  Commissioners  drew  this  line  for  their 
officer's  guidance,  '*  that  all  articles  which  might  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose 
should  be  charged  with  duty."  Now  this  leaves  very  great  scope  to  the  fancy  or  dis- 
cretion of  the  officer.  It  must  be  an  extraordinary  article  that  cannot  be  put  to  some 
useful  purpose.  But  in  these  days  of  gas  and  carcel  lamps  it  can  scarcely  be  believed, 
that  it  would  enter  any  persons  head  to  consider  copies  of  the  ancient  lamps  and  cande- 
labra found  at  Pompeii,  as  articles  fit  for  general  use;  but  such  is  the  case,  and  these 
works  of  art,  for  so  they  certainly  are,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  pay  duty  as  if  they 
were  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  a  brass  candlestick.  But  it  is  only  like  all 
the  transactions  of  the  Customs.  Their  characteristic  is  a  total  want  of  stability,  and 
nothmg  but  a  well-directed  and  continued  attack  will  be  of  avail  to  alter  them. — 
{I2th  Report,  Case  No.  126.) 

Another  continues  : — 

XXVIII.  A  cargo  of  deals  generally  extends  over  a  running  number  of  from 
3000  to  upwards  of  7000  pieces,  and  the  tidowaiter  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  an  exact 
account  of  the  number  as  they  are  being  delivered  from  the  ship,  is  liable  to  frequent 
interruptions,  so  that  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  his  "  tally"  on  the  final  delivery 
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of  a  cargo,  is  much  in  excess  of  the  quantity  reported.  Should  his  account  be  in  excess, 
and  he  maintains  its  correctness,  as  he  usually  does,  so  that  his  character  for  accuracy  and 
vigilance  may  not  be  compromised,  the  importer  is  charged  with  duty  by  the  tidewuiler's 
account,  notwiihstandingf  any  remoustrancchemay  urge,  and  although  the  error  be  fully 
estabhshed  on  the  final  account  taken  by  the  locker  in  the  bonding  yard,  where  mistakes 
of  the  sort  from  the  mode  of  piling  are  next  to  impossible.  To  add  to  this  glaring  in- 
justice, the  deals  so  said  to  be  deficient  are  charged  with  duty  upon  the  extreme  lengths 
included  in  the  cargo.  If  on  the  other  hand  however,  the  number  of  deals  in  the 
locker's  account  exceeds  that  returned  by  the  tide  waiter,  the  Customs  shift  their  ground, 
and  charge  the  duty  according  to  tliat  which  is  most  in  their  favour. — (llt/i  Report,  Case 

No.  in.) 

As  a  proof  of  similar  inconsistency  or  caprice  the  particulars  attending 
the  entry  of  two  parcels  of  vatted  wine  are  instructive.  That  per  the 
Director,  shipped  and  imported  from  Jersey,  was  entered  and  allowed 
to  pass  as  Port  wine  by  the  Customs.  The  other,  shipped  and  imported 
from  Hamburg,  per  John  Bull,  was  refused  to  be  entered  as  Port  by 
them.  In  one  case  the  entry  is  on  the  1 3th,  and  in  the  other  on  the 
22d  of  November,  1850;  so  that  they  must  have  been  almost  at  the 
same  moment  under  the  notice  or  inspection  of  the  proper  officers. 
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The  contents  of  these  two  parcels  of  wine,  thus  placed  in  parallel  columns,  are  evi- 
dently identically  the  same,  and  yet  one  of  them  is  admitted  and  the  other  is  rejected. 
The  Committee  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  or  rejecting  such  wines, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  importation  should  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner. — (Ut/t  Report,  Case  No.  119). 

Referring  to  our  Reports  for  the/wW  details  of  the  following  further 

examples  of  the  same]  practice,  the  general  reader  will  not  be  sorry 

to  be  saved  the   perusal  of  technical  explanations   by  the  following 

abstract : — ■ 

XXX.  An  importer  of  cherry  juice  finds,  to  his  cost,  that  verjuice  itself  could  not 
afford  him  a  more  bitter  experience  of  the  "  sours  of  office."  Entered  on  the  20ih  of 
September,  under  the  rating  of  vegetable  juice,  it  is  detained  in  silence  for  eight  days, 
and,  after  a  couple  of  petitions  had  stirred  up  the  Commissioners,  with  the  long  pole  of 
memorials,  to  roar,  they  growl  that  Dr.  Ure  and  themselves  are  of  opinion  that  cherry 
juice  is  not  cherry  juice,  but  wine.  The  importer  exclaims  "  The  deuce  it  is !"  but  to 
no  purpose.    An  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  hands  him  over  to  the  Treasury — the 
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Treasury  cannot  interfere — the  wine  duty  is  very  much  more  than  the  whole  value  of 
the  cherry  juice  ;  and  the  upshot  of  an  entry  on  the  20th  September,  a  petition  to  the 
Board  on  the  30th  of  September,  a  second  on  the  3rd  of  October,  a  third  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  the  17th  of  October,  a  fourth  on  the  1st  of  November,  a  fifth  on  the  21st 
of  November,  a  sixth  to  the  Treasury  on  the  23rd  of  November,  and  a  seventh  on  the 
14th  of  December,  is,  that  the  vegetable  juice  has  to  be  abandoned  by  the  importer, 
the  liquor  destroyed  in  presence  of  the  officers,  and  the  £&  2s.  of  duty  repaid  to  the 
party,  to  the  loss  of  the  revenue. — (1th  Report,  Case  No,  69.) 

XXXI.  An  eminent  house  imported  301  chests  of  tea  in  matting  from  Shanghai  into 
the  London  Dofcks,  when  it  was  weighed  by  the  Customs'  officers,  and  at  once  placed 
under  their  own  lock  and  key  by  themselves.  Bonded  in  November,  and  the  matting 
at  the  time  saturated  with  sea  water,  an  he  moisture  of  our  winter  fogs,  it  was  little 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  June,  when  tho.  jughly  dried,  the  chests  should  weigh  less 
than  at  the  rough  weighing  at  the  landing.  But  because  it  was  153  lbs.  short  of  the 
first  rough  weight,  or  just  exactly  e  ht  ounces  per  chest,  a  demand  was  made  for  tea 
duty  on  the  weight  of  sea  water  ani*  .vg  damp,  on  goods  which  had  been  under  the  lock 
and  key  of  the  Customs  from  the  moment  of  landing  to  that  of  the  delivery  order.  The 
tendency  of  the  water  to  evaporate  from  matting  in  May  and  June  cost  the  house  <f  17 
ofduty!— (7tft  Report.  Case  No.  61.) 

XXXII.  Bags  of  rice  vary  in  size  and  weight  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  strike  a  general  average  of  eiilier,  especially  as  they  frequently  are  more  or  less 
moistened  with  sea  water,  and  thus  made  much  heavier  than  their  actual  weight  in  rice. 
Nevertheless  the  sapient  Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  "  a  young  Commissioner," 
issued  a  general  order  to  assess  the  duty  by  weighing  one  bag  in  ten,  and  only  recalled 
it  on  fimling  that  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  execution.  So  much  for  the  objection  of 
Mr.  Dawson  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners  from  the  class  of  practical  men. — 
(lOJt  Report,  Case  No.  101.) 

XXXIII.  An  experienced  merchant  observes,  that  while  dock-labourers,  landing- 
waiters,  and  shipping-clerks,  are  all  hard  at  work  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  no 
deliveries  can  be  effected  for  two  hours,  because  it  does  not  suit  Long-room  gentlemen 
and  cosy  surveyors  to  be  visible  until  ten.  If  duties  are  over  ^£"5,  the  Treasury  takes 
them  at  once  ;  but  if  under  that  sum,  they  are  put  through  the  devil  of  the  Long-room, 
where  endless  formalities  keep  the  whole  counting-house  of  the  importer  running  to  and 
fro  through  the  entire  day  ;  and,  should  he  not  conclude  a  truce  with  official  finicality 
by  half-past  three,  the  "  establishment"  refuses  to  commence  next  morning  where  it 
left  off  the  day  before,  but  scores  this  music  with  da  capo,  and  insists  upon  again  going 
over  the  whole  abracadabra,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  slightest  mistake  in  describ- 
ing the  goods  produces  an  instant  stoppage,  petition,  and  fine,  all  upon  secret,  ei-jjarte, 
and  interested  evidence ;  the  most  trifling  error  in  calculating  the  amount  of  duty,  in 
place  of  being  corrected  on  the  spot  by  the  officers  who  ought  themselves  to  make  it, 
produces  a  stoppage  at  the  Long-room  ;  and  even  if  the  duty  be  entered  in  figures,  in 
place  of  words  at  length,  the  entire  process  of  delivery  is  arrested,  the  carters  are  left 
to  kick  their  heels  and  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  while  the  waggons  "  stop  the  way,"  and  the 
horses  "  eat  their  beads  off"  at  the  merchant's  expense. — (lOt/i  Report,  Case  No.WZ.) 

XXXIV.  A  veteran  grumbler,  whom  intolerable,  repeated,  almost  endless  subjec- 
tion to  fiscal  absurdities,  seems  to  have  reduced  to  the  s'.ate  of  a  moral  rasp,  shows  that 
when  goods  were  liable  to  duty,  they  were  freely  permitted  to  be  delivered  "  over-side" 
as  it  is  termed,  but  now  when  by  the  new  tariff  the  commodity  is  subject  to  no  duty 
whatever,  the  precautions  are  increased  just  in  proportion  as  the  need  for  them  has  dis- 
appeared ;  and  duty-free  goods  can  only  now  be  delivered  by  being  first  landed  and 
examined  in  the  docks. — (lOt/i  Report,  Case  No.  104.) 

The  length  to  which  this  chapter  has  extended,  and  that  of  the  de- 
tails which  will  occupy  those  which  follow,  renders  necessary  the  excision 
of  abundant  materials  for  further  exposure.  The  complaints  of  mer- 
chants on  the  subject  of  the  clearance,  delivery,  and  measurement  of 
timber,  and  of  oppressive  fines  for  trivial  and  perfectly  unintentional 
breaches  of  regulations  which  never  should  have  been  made ;  of  others 
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for  irksome  procrastination  and  complicated  delays  in  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  the  granting  of  delivery  ;  of  many  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  delivery  of  duty  free  goods  "  over-side,"  and  of  the  unloading  of 
rough  materials  except  under  regulations  involving  an  expense  almost 
tantamount  to  the  ruin  of  trade ;  these  are  so  numerous,  and  so  well 
founded,  that  an  emharras  de  richesse  induces  us  to  abandon  the  attempt 
of  selection,  and  we  therefore  conclude  with  a  single  s^dditional  ex- 
ample. 

XXXV.  We  are  importers  of  cement  r  ,■:  plaster  stones  from  France,  and  find 
great  inconvenience  and  expense  ia  the  pres-nt  regulations  of  the  Customs  of  London, 
that  the  vessels  bringing  such  cargoes  shall  discharge  them  in  the  Pool,  instead  of  at 
our  Works  near  Gravesend,  whereby  delay  isocca-:[jrcd,  and  the  extra  charge  of  light- 
erage over  and  above  the  freight  of  the  stone  injuired.  If  the  article  were  manufac- 
tured, or  coutained  in  packages,  there  might  be  rcHSOu  for  the  present  law,  but  impos- 
sible as  it  is  that  contraband  articles  could  be  contained  in  or  about  such  merchandize, 
we  submit  that  the  restriction  serves  only  to  retard  the  development  of  free  trade.  It  is 
not  sought  by  us  to  be  exempt  from  the  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  but 
what  we  ask  is  that  they  be  allowed  to  perform  their  duty  at  Gravesend  instead  of  Lon- 
don, by  which  arrangement  we  should  be  saved,  in  a  cargo  of  100  tons,  the  sum 
of  £7,  which,  in  an  article  of  small  value  is  important." — (5t/i  Report,  Case  No.  48.) 

It  is  suggested,  that  "  as  there  is  still  a  duty  on  manufactured  arti- 
cles, might  it  not  be  advisable  that  the  captain  should  be  landed  and 
weighed  every  voyage,  to  see  that  he  has  not  swallowed  a  poker." 

It  can  surprise  no  thoughtful  reader  even  of  the  few  illustrations  of  fiscal 
practice  which  have  been  here  given,  that  men  of  business  are  beginning 
seriously  to  contemplate  the  practicability  of  the  adoption  of  an  entirely 
dififerent  mechanism ;  and  that  even  the  Select  Committee  have  been 
induced  to  inquire  whether  the  collection  of  our  foreign  revenue  might 
not  with  advantage  be  entrusted,  under  a  few  simple  restrictions,  to  our 
dock  companies,  wharfingers,  and  warehouse-keepers.  In  a  great  com- 
mercial country  the  collection  of  Ciistoms  must  always  be  a  mixed 
question  of  revenue  and  trade.  Taxes  may  be  levied  from  other  sources  ; 
but  without  commerce  they  cannot  be  levied  at  all.  "  You  take  my 
house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop  that  doth  sustain  my  house — you 
take  my  life,  when  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live."  Enough  has 
been  advanced  in  the  preceding  pages  to  demonstrate  how  seriously  the 
energies  of  the  merchant  are  crippled,  and  the  development  of  our  trade 
is  hindered,  by  the  machinery  adopted  for  the  assessment  of  duties  ;  and 
how  much  the  veiy  stability,  sources,  and  centre  of  our  commercial  and 
maritime  supremacy  are  endangered  by  an  economy  of  taxation  which 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  a  very  secondary  consideration  to  that  of  the 
extension  and  prosperity  of  those  mercantile  interests  on  which  the 
national  income  must  primarily  depend.  It  is  most  important  to  observe 
that  it  is  rather  an  evil  than  an  advantage  that  the  collection  of  the  re- 
veuue  should  be  entrusted  to  those,  who,  besides  having  no  practical 
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acquaintance  with,  have  also  no  interest  in,  the  trade  of  the  country  ;  and 
derive  no  profit  even  from  such  a  discharge  of  their  duties  as  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  public,  which  they  would  not  enjoy  did  they  altogether 
disregard  that  consideration.  Dock  companies,  wharfingers,  warehouse- 
keepers,  competing  with  each  other,  and  dependant  for  their  profits  on 
the  goodwill  of  their  customers,  would  obviously  have  the  stimulus  of 
profit  and  self-interest  to  guide  them  to  the  means  of  levying  the  duties 
of  the  Crown  in  the  mode  least  irksome  to  the  merchant.  The  company 
or  the  individual  who  best  reconciled  these  desiderata,  would  command  the 
largest  and  most  lucrative  business  ;  and  it  is  very  well  worth  while  to 
consider  whether  the  objections  to  the  introduction  of  private  enterprise 
into  our  fiscal  economy  are  surmountable. 

The  first  condition  of  the  practicability  of  such  a  principle  is,  that  all 
goods  imported  should,  in  the  first  instance,  and  at  once,  be  strictly 
surveyed,  landed,  their  duties  fixed  and  assessed,  and  their  quantities, 
qualities,  and  other  particulars  fully  registered.  That  duty  discharged 
by  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  the  owner  of  the  dock  at  which  the 
ship  is  entered  charged  with  the  full  liabihty  for  the  duties,  the  function 
of  the  Customs  should  there  cease  and  determine.  Of  course  it  is  upon 
the  strictness  and  precision  with  which  that  first  operation  is  performed, 
that  the  security  of  the  revenue  must  depend — but  that  simple  act  duly 
executed,  the  dock  owner  becomes  debtor  to  the  state,  and  the  Crown 
is  relieved  of  the  necessity  for  all  further  vigilance.  To  command  the 
favor  of  the  public,  the  warehouse-keeper,  now  become  commercial 
pawnbroker,  would  afford  every  fair  facility  to  his  customers  in  the  re- 
demption of  their  pledges.  There  would  be  this  further  check  upon  any 
attempt  to  defraud  the  revenue  at  any  particular  dock  by  falsely  register- 
ing the  goods  with  which  the  dock  owner  was  to  be  charged,  that  all 
warehouse-keepers  would  have  an  interest  in  detecting  smuggling  by 
their  neighbour,  and  protecting  the  revenue  from  being  robbed  by  their 
rivals  to  the  injury  of  their  own  custom.  To  remove  all  difficulty  in 
reckoning  for  duties,  a  mean  time  should  be  fixed  (at  present  a  ware- 
house-keeper is  entitled  to  sell  for  his  rent  all  goods  not  delivered  within 
twelve  months)  for  goods  remaining  in  warehouse ;  after  which  period 
the  duties  should  become  payable  by  the  dock  owner  to  the  Crown,  with 
an  option  of  an  extension  of  the  period,  on  payment  of  interest  on  the 
duties.  Ample  provision  being  made  for  securing  the  assessment  of  a 
duty  on  all  goods  imported  at  the  moment  of  landing,  and  by  the  excise 
on  all  dutiable  goods  of  home  production,  the  business  of  trans-shipment 
and  export  would  be  reduced,  by  a  process  of  comparative  simplicity, 
and  duties  on  imports  would  be  payable  either  in  money  or  in  certificates 
of  export  of  equivalent  quantities. 
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The  Committee  would  desire  to  guard  against  being  supposed  to 
commit  themselves  to  any  decisive  conviction  on  this  subject.  They 
have  merely  attempted  imperfectly  to  open  a  question  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  Government  itself.  It  is  obviously  unwise  too 
hastily  to  dismiss  the  consideration  of  any  proposal  which  offers  a 
prospect,  however  faint  and  distant,  of  relieving  the  trade  of  these 
realms  from  the  evils  detailed  in  the  foregoing,  and  to  be  further  ex- 
posed in  the  following,  pages. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


THE  BOARD  OF  CUSTOMS  A  SECRET  TRIBUNAL. 

ITS    OFFICERS   IRRESPONSIBLE   TO    PUBLIC    OPINION.      THE    CON- 
SEQUENCES. 


The  attachment  of  the  EngUsh  people  to  tradition,  forms  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  national  character.  By  each  estate  of  the  realm  in 
turn,  the  ancient  laws  passed  by  the  consent  of  the  three  estates  have 
been  successfully  pleaded  to  the  whole,  as  an  inexpungable  title  to  their 
respective  prerogatives,  rights,  and  privileges.  Precedent  has  thus 
gradually  grown  up  to  have  the  force  of  statute  law  ;  and  the  insensible 
continuity  of  custom,  has  at  last  changed  a  habit  into  a  right.  It 
has  resulted  from  this  tendency  of  the  national  mind,  that  executive 
officers  have  found  themselves  precluded,  by  the  mere  formal  traditions 
of  their  department,  from  adopting  those  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  machinery  of  their  branch  of  administration,  which  time  and  altered 
circumstances  imperatively  called  for.  Even  those  who  were  armed 
with  large  discretionary  powers,  have  regarded  these  as  limited  and 
controuled  by  the  course  of  management  observed  by  their  predeces- 
sors ;  and  hence  it  has  happened  that  the  country,  and  the  progress  of 
society,  have  much  outgrown  the  institutions  established  for  their  regu- 
lation. Public  necessity,  and  the  force  of  opinion,  have  compelled  the 
adoption  of  reforms  in  departments  upon  which  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  the  energy  of  intelUgence,  were  most  urgently  directed,  and  power- 
fully concentrated.  The  rest  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  their 
original  state  of  imperfection,  and  will  so  continue  till  an  adequate 
pressure  of  necessity,  and  a  sufficient  power  of  public  interest  and 
opinion,  compel,  from  without,  a  re- construction  within. 

It  is  not  the  peculiar  fault  of  the  present  Commissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Customs,  that  their  proceedings  still  partake  too  much  of  the  Star 
Chamber  practice,  with  which,  in  Star  Chamber  times,  the  Institution 
was  originally  anned.  The  Committee,  however,  do  not  anticipate  that 
it  will  be  disputed  even  by  the  Commissioners,  that  from  the  course  of 
examination  adopted  by  the  Select  Committee,  from  "  common  clamour," 
and  from  the  complaints  of  the  commercial  classes,  as  well  as  the  actual 
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cases  included  in  these  publications,  it  is  fairly  to  be  concluded  that  the 
belief  is  nearly  universal,  that  the  Board  is  essentially  a  secret  tribunal. 
It  is  indeed  stated  by  official  witnesses  examined,  although  somewhat 
doubtfully,  and  not  without  obvious  inconsistency  of  statement,  that  the 
Board  are  always  accessible  to  afford  personal  interviews  to  petitioners ; 
and  that  all  parties  whose  goods  are  seized,  stopped,  or  obstructed  ia 
their  clearance,  or  delivery,  perfectly  well  know  the  grounds  of  the  acts 
and  decisions  of  the  authorities  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  is  diametrically  contradictory  of  that  testi- 
mony, and  that  the  experience  of  those  who  are  in  daily  communication 
with  the  fiscal  authorities,  leads  them  positively  to  deny  the  correctness 
of  these  statements. 

It  is  observed  that  the  spiritual  rights,  neither  of  the  clergy  nor  of 
the  laity,  can  be  affected  by  the  highest  rulers  in  the  church,  without 
an  open  inquiry,  specific  charges,  and  fully  assigned  reasons — that  even 
the  sovereign  cannot  so  much  as  touch  the  person  or  property  of  the 
subject,  except  through  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  open  to  all  the 
lieges,  and  in  which  the  person  interested  is  informed  of  the  definite 
terms  of  accusation  or  complaint,  and  hears  and  tests  the  whole  of  the 
adverse  evidence — that  the  most  absolute  and  irresponsible  of  all  power, 
that  of  military  government,  holds  a  Court  Martial,  serves  upon  the 
arraigned  articles  of  arraignment — assigns  him  a  pleader,  permits  him  to 
be  heard,  to  cross  interrogate  the  witnesses,  and  adduce  his  own — and, 
finally,  gives  a  full  detail  of  the  reasons  of  its  judgment. 

In  the  tribunal  of  the  Customs  on  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted  that 
cargoes  are  stopped,  goods  seized  and  confiscated,  vessels  arrested, 
the  property  of  the  subject  taken  from  him,  without  reason  assigned, 
and  without  any  statement  of  the  evidence  on  which  these  acts  proceed. 
It  is  complained  that  no  regular  intimation  is  given  to  the  i)arty  con- 
cerned, even  of  the  fact  of  estoppal  or  seizure,  or  of  the  officer  by  whom, 
or  by  whose  authority,  it  is  done ;  and  that  he  is  left  to  find  out  that  his 
property  has  been  detained,  only  by  the  circumstance,  and  in  the  course, 
of  his  requiring  delivery.  It  is  stated  that  when  he  discovers  that  these 
proceedings  have  been  adopted,  he  is  not  even  placed  in  a  position  to 
plead  his  case,  by  being  left  in  total  ignorance  of  the  case  he  is  to  plead 
— that  he  has  to  guess  and  grope  his  way  to  every  possible  contingency 
of  ground  for  the  seizure  or  stoppage — that  he  neither  hears  the  evi- 
dence or  the  report  of  the  acting  officer,  nor  is  allowed  to  confront  and 
cross  interrogate  him — that  he  cannot  see  the  Board  to  argue  the 
question,  to  learn  the  data  on  which  it  proceeds — to  explain,  to  reason, 
or  argue  with  it.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Board  itself  pleads  the  long 
established  custom  of  vicious,  oppressive,  and  irresponsible  action,  as  a 
prescriptive  title  to  its  continuance — and  that  it  daily  sets  all  constitu- 
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tional  right,  and  the  common  principles  of  public  law  at  defiance,  with- 
out any  other  reason  than  that  of  its  absolute  power.  It  is  demanded 
why  this  department,  which,  from  the  very  arbitrariness  and  gratui- 
tously discretionary  nature  of  its  functions  (in  which  it  stands  abso- 
lutely alone  among  the  public  institutions  of  a  free  country,)  should  be 
of  all  others  that  which  should  be  watched  with  jealousy,  and  subjected 
to  the  most  vigilant  scrutiny,  should  alone  be  exempted  from  the  whole- 
some influences  of  publicity ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  excuses  for  the 
exception  which  have  been  assigned  by  the  chairman,  are  as  rotten  as 
the  postulates  upon  which  they  proceed  are  unfounded,  and  the  practice 
they  palliate  is  without  apology. 

There  is  not  the  most  notorious  pickpocket,  a  jailbird  whose  life  is 
passed  between  crime  and  its  punishment,  who  can  have  even  his  stolen 
goods  taken  from  him,  without  being  served  with  a  written  statement  of 
the  accusation  upon  which  he  is  arrested.  No  evidence  can  be  adduced 
against  him,  even  for  preliminary  enquiry,  except  in  his  presence.  He 
is  confronted  with  his  accuser — may  sift  the  testimony  at  the  very  out- 
set, may  argue  his  case  before  the  magistrate,  must  be  asked  by  him 
what  he  has  to  say  before  he  can  even  be  committed.  It  has  often, 
and  with  much  force,  been  urged  by  the  pohce,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  ends  of  justice  that  the  evidence  against  a  notorious  offender  should 
be  concealed  from  him  until  the  time  of  trial ;  and  that  the  prelimi- 
nary investigation  should  be  conducted  in  his  absence,  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  statements  of  the  accused  and  of  his  witnesses,  by  keeping  them 
in  ignorance  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  But  to  all  this  it  has 
been  answered  that  the  rightsof  the  subject,  and  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional liberty,  over-ride  even  the  necessity  of  doing  justice  upon 
off^enders — and  that  the  accused  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  placed 
themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  the  protection  of  the  securities  of  the 
constitution,  until  it  has  been  proved  that  they  have  forfeited  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  subject. 

The  public  therefore  demand  that  no  seizure,  stoppage,  or  arrest- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Customs,  without  serving 
upon  the  owner,  agent,  or  consignee,  a  written  statement  of  the  cause 
— that  the  party  seizing  or  stopping,  shall  be  bound  to  prove  his  justi- 
fication in  open  court — that  the  Board  shall  hear  the  accused,  and  give 
a  written  decision,  containing  the  grounds  of  their  judgment ;  so  that 
ministerially  they  may  be  made  responsible  to  the  Treasury,  in  the  face 
of  the  appellant ;  and  that  the  Treasury  may  be  made  accountable  to 
Parliament,  by  both  themselves  and  the  subordinate  department  being 
bound  down  by,  and  restricted  to,  written  gx'ounds  for  their  awards,  as 
a  distinct  basis  whereupon  the  aggrieved  party  may  proceed  to  plead, 
and  Parliament  to  adjudicate. 
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It  has  been  with  universal  astonishment  understood  by  the  com- 
munity as  the  dehberate  declaration  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Customs,  that  the  servants  of  the  department  over  which  he  presides 
are  entitled  to  deal  with  the  property  of  the  merchant  almost  at 
pleasure,  without  being  bound  by  law  to  assign  any  reasons  for  their 
conduct — that  if  they  can  condescend  to  inform  a  party  whose  goods 
are  stopped,  seized,  or  confiscated,  what  are  the  grounds  of  the  pro- 
ceedure,  it  is  merely  ex  gratia,  and  as  a  matter  of  voluntary  concession 
— and  that  they  claim  the  right,  permitted  to  no  other  ministerial 
functionaries,  of  having  it  assumed  ih.'a.t  whatever  they  do  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  office  is  legal,  and  that  the  proof  of  illegality  or  injustice 
must  rest,  not  with  the  accuser,  who  in  all  other  cases  has  to  establish 
his  affirmative,  but  on  the  accused,  who  however  illogical  may  be  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  enforcement  of  such  a  course,  has  to  prove  a 
negative.  In  a  word,  it  is  proclaimed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Board 
that  mere  accusation  is  to  be  held  as  proof  of  guilt ;  and  every  mer- 
chant whose  acts  are  challenged  by  the  fiscal  authorities  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  guilty,  until  he  has  established  his  innocence  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  a  legal  title  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  proved  facts,  some  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by,  and  many  more  submitted  to  this  Committee,  demonstrate  that 
there  is  no  such  immaculate  veracity  or  unerring  judgment  exhibited  in 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  officers  whose  secret  evidence  is  per- 
mitted to  outweigh  the  whole  testimony  adduced  by  the  merchant,  as  to 
entitle  them  to  implicit  trust  to  their  statements,  or  entire  reliance  upon 
either  their  truth  or  their  intelligence.  It  is  notorious  that  a  second  pe- 
tition to  the  Board,  or  a  last  appeal  to  the  Treasury,  has  frequently 
brought  to  light  circumstances  which  have  induced  them  to  reverse  de- 
cisions founded  upon  the  testimony  of  their  officers.  Instances  are 
given  in  which  the  Board,  founding  their  decision  upon  the  private  in- 
formation of  their  subordinates,  have  rejected  two  and  even  three  pe- 
titions ;  and  have  at  last  directed  enquiry  on  the  third  and  fourth,  to 
the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  reverse  their  former  repeated  judgments. 

A  growing  opinion  prevails  that  even  a  reconstruction  of  the  methods 
of  managing  the  business  of  the  Board  is  of  itself  not  enough ;  and  that 
it  is  an  anomaly,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  constitutional  government,  that 
the  very  parties  implicated  in  imputed  maladministration,  should  be  the 
judges  in  their  own  cause.  It  is  argued  that  the  estabhshment  is  in  its 
leading  features  a  fiscal  police — that  its  Commissioners  are  Police  Com- 
missioners in  so  far  as  respects  the  watching  and  custody  of  the  revenue, 
the  detection  of  smugghng,  or  the  punishment  of  fraud  or  evasion;  and 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  the  security  of  mer- 
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cantile  property,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  an  impartial  tribunal, 
such  as  that  which  the  appointment  of  a  magistrate  would  effect,  should 
take  the  adjudication  of  all  questions  betwixt  the  Crown  and  the  subject 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mere  Detective  Force  of  the  Customs,  at 
least  in  all  cases  in  which  the  private  party  desires  the  equitable  securi- 
ties of  such  a  court.  It  is  contended  that  a  common  Police  Office, 
with  no  other  qualifications  in  its  subordinates  than  the  intelligence  of 
men  paid  at  the  rate  of  20s.  or  30s.  a  week,  so  conducts  its  business 
that  the  charge  against  the  party  accused  is  entered  in  the  Police  sheet, 
in  a  clear  and  specific  shape  at  night,  and  in  probably  70  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  cases,  finally  disposed  of  by  the  sitting  magistrate  next 
morning.  In  reply  to  the  statement  that  fines  and  satisfactions  are  ne- 
cessary to  induce  the  Customs'  officers  to  do  their  duty,  it  is  answered 
that  the  common  police  constable  needs  no  such  stimulus  to  the  vigilant 
discharge  of  a  far  more  disagreeable,  laborious,  often  dangerous  duty. 
Nay  it  is  observed  that  if  the  officer  who  makes  the  charge,  were  to  re- 
ceive a  reward  on  conviction,  neither  magistrate  nor  jury  would  place 
the  slightest  reliance  on  his  testimony ;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  glaring 
anomalies  of  this  Custom-house  system,  that  the  Commissioners,  not 
contented  with  making  it,  by  these  fines  and  satisfactions,  the  interest 
of  their  officers  to  distort  facts,  and  pervert  evidence,  not  only  rely  upon 
that  testimony,  thus  poisoned,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  merchant, 
but  actually  deprive  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  having  that  testi- 
mony sifted,  by  systematically  refusing  to  have  the  accuser  confronted 
with  the  accused. 

The  public  have  learnt  with  astonishment  and  alarm  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  while  acting  upon  the  faith  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  reports  of  his  subordinate  officers,  has  so  low  an  opinion  of  their 
zeal,  their  firmness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  or  the  reliableness  of 
their  statements  as  to  declare  (Answer  682) — "  I  think  there  would  be 
great  inconvenience  in  the  statement  of  the  officer  being  read  to  the 
petitioner.  I  consider  that  all  reports  made  by  the  inferior  officers  of  a 
department  to  the  heads  of  that  department,  are  to  a  certain  degree 
made  in  confidence  ;  and  if  every  report  was  liable  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers  in  matters  of  this  kind,  I  think  that  some  officers  would  feel 
themselves  under  very  great  difficulty  in  making  reports."  It  is  with 
some  natural  indignation  that  the  commercial  classes  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  head  of  an  important  department  of  British  institutions 
has  been  found  capable  of  avowing  principles  such  as  those  involved  in 
this  answer.  The  communications  thus  said  to  be  made,  are  those 
which  are  intended  to  affect  the  property  and  character  of  British  mer- 
chants. They  are  meant  to  whisper  away  their  goods  and  good  name. 
They  need  be  made  in  confidence,  only  because  the  man  who  makes 
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them  is  afraid  of  their  being  sifted.  No  man  would  have  a  difficulty  in 
making  reports,  merely  because  they  are  to  be  published,  except  that  he 
cannot  stand  to  them.  The  meanest  night  constable  never  flinches 
from  making  his  accusations  openly,  in  the  perfect  knowledge  that  they 
will  be  tested  and  anatomised  with  the  keenest  scrutiny,  before  the 
whole  public,  and  the  newspaper  reporters  besides.  The  national 
spirit  v/Hl  not  endure  that  a  Commissioner  of  Customs  should  be  a 
secret  inquisitor,  and  his  officers  mere  spies  in  place  of  witnesses  ; 
dealing,  between  them,  with  the  property  and  character  of  their  fellow 
citizens  as  it  pleases  the  latter  to  insinuate  or  surmise,  and  the  former 
to  conjecture  or  suspect.  Public  opinion  demands  that  both  shall  be 
made  thoroughly  responsible — and  to  that  end,  it  requires  that  nothing 
should  be  concealed — that  ministerial  proceedings  and  judicial  decisions 
should  be  made  openly  and  above  board,  so  that  every  executive  officer, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  should  have  before  his  eyes  the  fact  that 
he  is  accountable  to  the  country  for  his  acts  ;  and  that  no  man  can 
safely,  or  shall,  be  entrusted  with  power  over  the  interests  and  status  of 
the  Queen's  subjects,  who  is  afraid  to  walk  in  the  broad  day  of  publi- 
city, or  fearlessly  to  do  his  duty,  although  all  the  world  should  be 
admitted  to  his  confidence. 

An  instructive  example  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Board  make  enquiry 
into  complaints  against  their  officers,  and  of  the  encouragement  given 
by  them  to  any  hope  of  redress  under  the  present  system,  is  supplied 
below. 

I.  I  send  you  the  following,  seeing  that  you  publish  the  cases  sent  to  you,  and 
thereby  furnish  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  constitution 
and  management  of  the  Customs,  as  well  as  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  trade  of  the 
country  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Board.  But  in  the  language  of  one  of  their  own  re- 
spectable and  practical  officers —"  What  else  can  be  expected  of  gentlemen  from  the 
West-end  of  the  Town." 

I  paid  duty  on  a  quantity  of  goods  warehoused  in  the  London  Docks,  the  delivery  of 
■which  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  duty  warrant  had  not  been  received.  On 
enquiry,  I  ascertained  that  the  duty  warrant  had  been  received,  and  was  in  the  office 
when  and  where  the  refusal  was  given.  I  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  complaining  of 
the  conduct  of  the  officer,  who  subsequently  called  upon  me,  and  begged  that  I  would 
withdraw  the  complaint,  or  the  consequence  might  be  very  serious  to  him.  I  refused 
to  comply  with  his  request,  and  in  a  few  days  I  received  from  the  Board  a  verbal  an- 
swer, "  that  no  blame  attached  to  their  officer."  Surprised  at  this  answer,  after  the 
inan  had  admitted  his  guilt  and  prayed  for  mercy,  T  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  asking 
them  to  return  my  letter,  that  I  might  forward  it  to  the  Treasury,  adding — "  Is  it 
likely,  if  no  blame  attached  to  your  officer  that  he  would  have  called  upon  me  to  ask 
me  to  withdraw  the  complaint  V  That  brought  a  note  from  one  of  the  Surveyors'  Ge- 
nera! requesting  I  would  cull  upon  him,  vvhicli  I  did  ;  he  investigated  the  matter  and 
found  it  to  be  as  I  had  stated;  but  I  did  not  obtain  redress  for  the  extra  time  and  trou- 
ble occasioned  to  myself  and  clerks,  nor  lor  the  consequences  of  not  being  able  to  obtain 
my  goods  in  time  to  ship  on  bo;ird  the  vessel  by  which  I  had  engaged  freight.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  out  of  this  case  the  following  question  arises: — "  Did  the  officer  im- 
pose upon  the  Commissioners  by  stating  what  was  untrue?"  If  he  did,  is  any  fuither 
evidence  necessary  to  prove  the  gross  injustice  of  the  practice  pursued  by  the  Coiumis- 
sioners  of  deciding  against  the  public  upon  evidence  given  by  their  officers,  and  with- 
holding that  evidence  from  the  complaining  and  generally  injured  parties? — (6th  Re. 
port,  Gate  No.  53.) 
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II.  In  tlie  month  oT  October,  1848,  a  house  in  London,  considering  themselve?  ag- 
grieved by  an  unnecessary  regulation  of  the  landing  officer  of  the  Cuslon)s,sent  a  state- 
ment to  the  Commissioners,  and  prayed  for  an  alteration  in  the  practice ;  to  which  a 
reply  was  given — "  that  after  due  investigation  the  Commissioners  could  see  no  reason 
for  blaming  their  officer."  In  November  following  they  wrote  «  second  letter,  request- 
ing that  their  previous  one  might  be  returned  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  the  Trea- 
sury. The  answer  at  the  petition  seat  to  this  second  letter  was — "  that  it  had  not  been 
laid  before  the  Board,  because  only  part  of  the  Board's  answer  to  the  first  letter  had 
been  communicated."  The  Petitioners  went  to  the  Petition  Office  in  consequence, 
got  access  to  the  papers,  and  found  the  answer  given  by  the  officers  not  correct.  la 
December  they  wrote  a  third  letter  to  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
their  office,  and  asking  for  a  written  reply,  as  no  more  verbal  answers  would  be  applied 
for.  To  this  no  answer  was  received.  They  then  sent  a  statement  of  the  case  to  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  they  received  a  note  requesting 
one  of  the  firm  to  call  on  the  Surveyor-General,  to  investigate  tlie  complaint  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  They  attended  the  investigation  for  three  days ;  when  the  truth 
of  the  complaint  was  established,  the  Surveyor-General  remarking,  "  there  was  not  a 
link  in  the  chain  wanting ;  but  that  he  had  no  authority  to  inquire  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Petition  Office  or  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners.  In  July,  1849,  a 
letter  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  stating  that  the  matter  had  been  referred 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  who  had  stated  tliat  they  had  issued  such  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  as  would  obviate  the  inconvenience  complained  of.  In  January, 
1851,  the  regulations  still  remained  in  force,  and  so  continued  in  April,  if  not  at  the 
present  day. — (2nd  Report,  Case  No.  1.) 

The  injustice  of  allowing  Custom-house  officers  to  make  reports  to 
the  Board  without  giving  the  petitioners  an  opportunity  of  answering 
or  refuting  their  statements  will  appear  from  the  following  facts. 

III.  A  ship,  by  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  ship-broker,  was  reported  as  being  of  the 
build  of  the  country  from  whence  she  came,  whereas  she  was  of  foreign  build.  When 
the  whole  of  the  cargo  was  landed,  it  was  seized  with  the  ship.  The  parties  applied 
to  the  Board  for  her  release,  which  was  refused.  A  second  application  was  made  when 
the  Board  thought  fit  to  abide  by  its  former  order.  An  application  was  then  made  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who  ordered  the  release  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  on  payment 
of  a  fine  of  £200,  the  cargo  to  be  reshipped  in  the  same  vessel,  thereby  compelling  the  mer- 
chant to  seek  another  market  and  ujinecsssarily  to  pay  dock  dues  for  landing  and  re-ship' 
ment.  The  severity  of  this  sentence  was  unaccountable,  and  remained  a  mystery  for 
some  months,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  officer  had  reported,  •'  that  the  revenue 
was  likely  to  be  defrauded  of  many  hundred  pounfls  by  the  error,  or  attempt  to  pass 
the  ship  as  of  the  build  she  was  declared  to  be."  Had  the  petitioner*  seen  this  report, 
they  could  have  proved  that  the  revenue  was  not  damnified  to  the  extent  of  one  far- 
thing. The  cargo  consisting  of  Brazil  sugar  and  cotton,  the  duty  on  the  former 
being  prohibitory,  always  again  exported,  and  in  no  instance  on  record  of  a  single  case 
having  paid  duty.     The  cotton  was  free  to  come  in  any  ship  from  any  place. 

Thanks  to  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  this  is  not  likely  to  occur  again. — 
(6lh  Report,  Case  No.  60.) 

Without  anticipating  the  examination  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
chairman  and  some  officers  of  the  Customs  to  justify  adherence  to  the 
existing  practice  of  conducting  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  on  the 
model  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  occasionally  varied  by  the  adoption  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  the  Committee  to  express  their  surprise  that  public  func- 
tionaries, presumed  by  their  position  and  education  to  have  some  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  from  their  opportunities  at  least  of  experience, 
to  have  acquired  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  world,  society,  and 
its  business,  should  cling  to  an  antiquated  and  vicious  system  which  cau 
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only  have  the  effect  of  making  them  the  dupes  of  then*  own  subordinates, 
and  shutting  out  the  only  light  by  which  they  are  likely  to  come  at  the 
truth.  It  is  understood  that  the  Board  of  Excise  sees  and  heai's  the 
oral  statement  of  every  petitioner — confronts  him  with  the  witnesses  on 
whose  testimony  the  act  of  which  he  complains  was  adopted — and  fre- 
quently exhibits  to  him  the  original  report  of  the  officer  on  which  the 
procedure  was  adopted,  and  the  subsequent  reports,  if  any,  made  upon 
the  petition.  If  these  witnesses  were  on  aU  occasions  found  to  be  in- 
falhble  in  judgment,  accusation,  perception,  and  recollection,  and  imma- 
culate in  veracity,  some  palliation,  although  no  justification  might  be 
pleaded  for  adherence  to  a  principle  which  is  practically  ignored  in  all 
our  other  institutions.  But  as  proofs  present  themselves  in  accumulated 
force  and  almost  daily  recurrence  of  the  very  slender  grounds  upon 
which  so  implicit  a  trust  is  placed  in  very  injudicious  and  not  very 
scrupulous  officers,  it  is  surprising,  that  for  their  own  protection,  and 
and  that  of  the  public,  the  Board  should  not  at  once  thrown  open  their 
doors  to  the  press,  and  confront  their  witnesses  with  the  public,  to  sub- 
ject their  ingenuousness  to  the  test  of  cross-examination.  The  following 
flagrant  case  too  emphatically  demonstrates  the  danger  of  hedging 
round  the  servants  of  the  Board  with  the  immunities  of  secrecy,  and  the 
abused  trust  of  a  too  facile  rehance. 

IV.  In  the  year  183S  the  East  India  Company  sold  at  Canton  a  stock  of  what 
they  represented  to  be,  and  vended  as,  Fokien  13ohea  Tea,  of  which  3,300  chests  were 
consigned  to  the  house  in  question,  and  the  remainder  to  other  merchants  in  London. 
These  consignments  arrived  in  London  early  in  the  year  1836,  were  examined  by  the 
Tea  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  passed  by  him  as  what  they  were  represented 
to  be,  assessed  by  him  at  the  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  the  duty  paid  by  the  impor- 
ters, and  accepted  by  the  Collector  of  Customs. 

The  portion  of  the  stock  consigned  to  one  of  the  importers  was  ordered  for  delivery 
by  the  Board  without  further  delay,  and  sold,  it  is  believed,  at  a  satisfactory  profit. 

The  petitioning  house  at  the  same  time  advertised  their  share  of  the  stock  for  sale  by 
public  auction;  but  in  March,  1836,  the  duty  they  had  paid  wus  returned,  and  the 
Board  of  Customs,  on  a  second  report  by  the  Inspector  who  made  the  first  assessment 
of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  declared  as  the  tea  was  Congou,  and  not  Bohea'  it  must  be  charged 
with  a  duty  of  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  That  house,  which  had  already  received  delivery  of 
their  share  of  the  importation,  thus  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  market,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  dispose  of  their  consignment  at  the  lower  duty.  At  a  duty  of  2s.  2d.,  of 
course  the  other  importers  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  extent  of  8d.  per  lb. 

The  Board  of  Customs  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  were  memorialized  for  a  release 
of  the  teas  on  payment  of  the  original  duty,  but  without  success.  The  most  eminent 
tea  merchants  and  sworn  tea  brokers  of  the  City  of  London,  sampled  the  teas,  and  cer- 
tificates from  each  of  them  represented  that  the  tea  was  Fokien  Bohea,  as  it  had  been 
originally  entered  and  admitted  ;  but  these  certificates  produced  no  alteration  in  tlie 
determination  of  the  Board  of  Customs  or  of  the  Treasury.  The  original  purchase  had 
been  made  in  Canton  by  the  then  only  London  sworn  tea  broker  on  the  spot.  His 
certificate  was  added  to  the  others,  but  with  no  other  than  the  former  result.  The  Tea 
Inspector  of  the  East  India  Company  in  London  added  his  declaration  to  the  same 
efTect;  but  the  authority  of  the  Customs' Inspector,  who  had  already  issued  two  oppo- 
site opinions  on  the  subject,  was  that  to  which  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  gave  the 
preference. 

Fortunately  liowever,  the  Tea  Inspector  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  had 
actually  sold  the  teas  in  question  at  Canton,  arrived  in  London,  and  confirmed  the 
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statement  of  the  importer,  that  the  tea  was  Fokien  Bohea  and  not  Congou ;  npon 
whicli  a  final  appeal  was  made  to  the  Lords  of.the  Treasury,  who  were  at  last  induced 
to  order  a  new  inspection  of  the  goods  in  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  the 
gentlemen  who  had  issued  the  certificates,  and  other  competent  persons. 

On  the  6th  April,  1837,  tiie  Customs'  Tea  Inspector  made  the  following  report  to 
their  Lordships.  "  I  attended  the  examination  of  the  teas  per  Hooghly  and  Universe, 
which  has  been  satisfactorily  conducted,  and  has  removed  the  impression  which  was  ia 
my  mind  when  I  made  my  last  report.  But  I  still  see  no  reason  to  change  my 
opinion  that  the  teas  are  Congou  and  not  Bohea  ;  but  adverting  to  the  character  of  the 
parties  who  have  signed  the  certificates,  it  would  be  improper  to  persist  in  that  indivi- 
dual opinion."  From  the  date  of  that  report  until  December,  a  period  of  nearly  nine 
months,  the  memorials  and  representations  to  the  Treasury  to  act  upon  the  final  report 
of  their  officer,  were  incessant  and  unheeded.  At  last,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1837,  i| 
Treasury  Order  was  issued,  to  release  the  teas  from  the  stoppage  under  which  they  had 
been  held  from  March,  1836,  on  repayment  of  the  duty  originally  assessed  at  Is.  6d. 
per  lb. 

At  the  time  of  ultimate  liberation,  the  teas  were  sold  at  a  considerable  loss,  while 
those  of  their  competitors,  which  were  sold  at  the  period  of  first  detention,  had  yielded 
a  satisfactory  profit.  Passing  from  any  claim  on  that  account,  the  parties  aggrieved 
restricted  their  demand  of  compensation  to  the  loss  of  simple  interest  on  their  invest- 
ment, from  the  date  of  stoppage  to  that  of  final  liberation,  to  the  dock  charges,  rent, 
and  insurance  upon  the  goods.  For  these  items,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
£2,^Q1  3s.  5d.  they  were  advised  by  the  most  eminent  counsel  that  they  had  a  legal 
claim  against  the  13oard  of  Customs,  and  for  tliat  restricted  amount  they  demanded 
compensation  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  A  reply  on  the  8th  JMarch,  1838,  and 
subscribed  with  the  signature  of  "  F.  Baring,"  intimated  that  their  Lordships  declined 
to  entertain  the  claim  ;  and  many  subsequent  applications  met,  after  much  procrastina- 
tion, with  the  same  stereotyped  answer.  Of  this  case  the  committee  will  only  add  the 
following  statement : — 

Illegal  demand  of  the  Customs,  249,039  lbs. 

at  2s.  2d #26,979     4    6 

Legal  amount  paid  at  Is.  6d 18,677  18    6 

Excess  attempted  to  be  charged  more  than  paid 

by  other  merchante £8,301     6     0 

(3rd  Heport,  Case  No.  15.) 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  if  this  petitioner,  with  the  reporters  of 
the  Times  at  his  back,  could  have  made  his  way  to  the  Board  with  his 
documents  and  witnesses,  and  demanded  of  them  face  to  face,  a  direct 
and  straightforward  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  their  proceed- 
ings rested,  the  decision  he  wrung  from  them  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months,  would  have  been  extorted  in  eighteen  minutes.  The  seizing 
officer  states  "  the  examination  has  removed  the  impression  which  was 
in  my  mind  when  I  made  my  last  report."  He  had  made  a  statement 
of  some  secret  information,  as  to  which  the  petitioner  was  kept  entirely 
in  the  dark,  and  from  his  ignorance  of  which  alone  the  same  "  impres- 
sion" was  left  to  fix  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Trea- 
sury. In  truth  the  whole  theory  of  fiscal  practice  seems  to  be  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  merchants  of  this  country  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  contrabandists,  rogues,  and  liars,  until  they  prove  that  they 
are  not,  and  that  too  by  a  process  rendered  purposely  difficult,  indirect, 
and  fortuitous.  To  them  is  not  conceded  the  common  justice,  meted 
out  to  the  lowest  criminal,  of  knowing  of  what  he  is  accused,  what  are 
the  proofs,  and  who  are  the  witnesses,  before  being  called  upon  to  enter 
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upon  his  defence.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend  that  that  secret  inquisition 
■which  is  not  found  essential  to  the  ends  of  pubhc  justice  in  the  detec- 
tion of  the  gravest  offences,  can  yet  be  necessary  in  unfolding  a  breach 
of  the  revenue  laws  It  is  still  a  more  unsound  hypothesis  that  because 
some  men  smuggle,  and  others  contravene  some  of  the  minor  regulations 
of  the  Customs,  all  traders  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  process  of 
examination  and  trial  which  is  only  justifiable  in  the  instance  of  the 
most  flagrant  cases  of  defiance  of  the  law.  It  is  surely  enough  that  the 
powers  of  the  Board  are  more  absolute,  and  their  orders  and  regulations 
more  stringent,  peremptory  and  paramount,  than  those  of  any  other 
code,  or  any  other  institution.  The  wider  their "  discretion,  the  less 
reasonable  their  laws,  the  more  hard  and  above  challenge  their  author- 
ity and  practice,  the  more  clamant  is  the  necessity  for  turning  the  bull's 
eye  of  public  opinion  upon  their  proceedings,  and  the  more  urgent  is 
the  requisition  for  subjecting  their  modes  of  trial,  and  the  acts  and  tes- 
timony of  their  servants,  to  the  strictest  scrutiny. 


■f 


CHAPTER    X. 

CONFISCATIONS  AND  "  BLOOD  MONEY." 


The  title  of  this  chapter  contains  what  will  no  doubt  be  termed  "  hard 
words,"  and  regarded  as  strong  expressions.  The  public  adopt  them 
— the  public  shall  justify  them.  Here  are  the  proofs — it  is  for  the 
reader  to  attach  to  them  the  credence  and  significancy  they  may  appear 
to  deserve.  They  are  all  ready  for  substantiation  by  competent  wit- 
nesses. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  what  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Committee,  as  an  outline  of  one  of  numerous  cases  wherein  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs,  by  means  of  bribes  out  of  the  "  blood  money 
fund"  (as  it  was  called  at  the  Custom-house)  to  servants  of  merchants 
and  others,  seduced  them  to  betray  their  employers. 

I.  In  the  year  1838,  a  person  who  had  been  for  many  years  the  foreman  to  a  house 
largely  engaged  as  importers  and  dressers  ofcochineal,  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  that  on  a  certain  considerable  sum  being  secured  to  him 
he  would  betray  his  employers  into  their  hands  under  the  following  circumstances. 

This  house  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  almost  daily  from  the  Docks  very  large 
quantities  of  cochineal  to  dress  and  prepare  for  exportation,  under  a  general  bond  to 
the  Customs,  that  they  should  return  to  the  dock  warehouses,  within  a  defined  period, 
the  like  weight  taken  out. 

Their  foreman  avowed  himself  to  he  the  discoverer  of  a  process  in  the  dressing  of  the 
cochineal,  by  which  it  might  be  loaded  with  sulphate  of  barytes  to  the  extent  of  10  per 
cent,  in  weight,  and  which  had  been  adopted  and  practised  by  his  employers  for  many 
years  to  their  gain  of  6s.  6d.  per  lb.  (the  then  market  price  of  cochineal),  beyond  the 
fair  profits  of  their  trade,  and  to  the  damage  of  the  buyers  of  the  article.  Upon  making 
this  statement  he  was  assured  in  writing  of  good  weekly  wages  as  well  as  of  a  consider- 
able sum  from  the  "  blood  money  list,"  together  with  a  share  of  the  goods  when  con- 
demned, and  a  large  participation  in  the  calculated  amercement  of  the  parties  in  Exche- 
quer penalties. 

These  preliminaries  being  satisfactorily  settled,  a  large  staff  of  officers  suddenly  en- 
tered the  premises  and  seized  and  carried  off  all  the  cochineal  in  slock,  for  being  loaded 
with  sulphate  of  barytes,  which  in  law  was  neither  offence  nor  ground  of  seizure. 

Pending  the  Exchequer  proceedings,  a  suggestion  from  the  Customs  was  made  to  the 
warehouse  clerk  of  the  parties  to  join  the  foreman,  and  upon  a  promise  of  weekly  "  blood 
money,"  and  a  situation  in  the  Honourable  Customs'  service,  he  consented,  and  nightly 
remained  in  the  counting-house,  and  cojjied  from  their  books  the  receipts  and  deliveries 
of  cochineal  for  several  years,  and  in  the  morning  delivered  them  to  his  confederate, 
who  handed  them  to  the  solicitor  of  Customs,  that  he  might  establish,  if  possible,  a  case 
of  fraud  against  the  house  in  question. 

Their  warehouses  were  shut  up  for  several  months,  and  three  informations  were  filed 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  the  condemnation  of  what  will  be  seen  turned  out  to  be 
an  unjust  seizure.  The  case  was  met  in  the  Exchequer,  and  the  most  eminent  counsel 
of  the  day  were  retained,  with  high  fees  on  eich  information,  and  on  its  beinj  heard, 
the  lending  counsel  in  a  few  minutes  convinced  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  that  under  the 
bond  the  seizure  could  not  be  sustained.     The  judge  so  ruled,  verdicts  being  taken 
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against  the  Crown,  and  the  whole  of  the  cochineal  was  subsequently  returned  to  the 
merchant's  warehouse  at  the  public  expense. 

The  proceedings  cost  the  country,  as  usual,  a  very  large  sum,  by  payments  to  coun- 
sel, witnesses,  chemical  analysis,  Ac,,  and  the  chairman  of  that  day  directed  further  pro- 
ceedings, by  appeal,  to  he  adopted,  and  the  merchants  submitted  to  the  payment  of  a 
sum  named  to  avoid  further  litigation  and  expense. 

The  chairman  then  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  his  informers  and  assistants.  To  one 
he  gave  an  appointment  as  a  glut  iceigher,  but  his  name  being  low  in  the  alphabet,  in 
which  order  these  men  are  always  taken,  he  found  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  that  lie 
''gained  a  loss,"  by  daily  attendance  at  the  Custom-house,  in  the  vain  hope  of  Ijeing 
employed  at  the  fixed  pay  of  2s.  6d.  per  day.  He  therefore  soon  threw  up  in  disgust 
so  valuable  an  appointment.  He  afterwards  applied  for  some  remuneration  for  the  loss 
of  his  situation  at  the  cochineal  works,  while  endeavouring  to  serve  the  Crown,  but  as 
he  could  give  no  further  information  be  could  get  no  further  pay,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards betook  himself  to  another  employment  which  he  still  follows. — {I2th  Report, 
Case  No.  132.) 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Saint  Katherine 
Dock  Company,  the  following  extract  is  left  to  make  its  own  impression" 
on  the  public. 

"  The  Directors  cannot  conclude  this  statement  without  remarking, 
that  among  the  lamentable  effects  attending  this  crusade  against  the 
Docks,  is  the  demoralising  tendency  of  the  encouragement  held  out  to 
dishonest  and  disaffected  servants  of  the  Dock  Companies,  to  give  in- 
formation against  their  employers,  of  what  in  their  ignorance  and 
confined  view  they  may  interpret  as  malpractices  ;  they  themselves  not 
unfrequently  committing  the  irregularities  which  they  denounce  to  the 
Customs.  It  is  vain  for  the  Commissioners  to  disclaim  the  charge  of 
bribing  the  servants  of  the  Companies.  The  substitution  of  the  term 
"  subsistence  money"  is  but  a  sorry  subterfuge  to  evade  the  charge  of 
bribery,  and  it  will  be  for  the  Commissioners  to  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public,  that  there  was  anything  in  the  management  of  the 
Docks,  which  could  fairly  account  for  the  hostility  of  the  Customs'  au- 
thorities, or  could  justify  the  very  questionable  expedients,  which  they 
have  thought  it  becoming  in  them  to  resort  to  in  carrying  out  their 
warfare." 

A  more  circumstantial  form  is  given  to  these   imputations  in   the 

following  extract  from  the  petition  of  the  Directors  to  the  House  of 

Commons. 

"  Your  petitioners  conceive  that  they  have  just  ground  to  complain  of  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  for  obtaining  iuformatiou 
relative  to  the  goods  deposited  in  your  Petitioners'  Docks.  Some  parties  who 
had  been  discharged  from  the  service  of  your  Petitioners  on  accomit  of 
suspicions  being  entertained  that  they  were  concerned  in  the  abstraction  of 
goods  from  the  Docks,  or  on  account  of  other  misconduct,  have  been  taken  into  the 
pay  of  Her  INInjesty's  Commissioners  of  Customs,  and  have  been  brought  into  the 
Docks  by  their  officers,  and  paraded  through  the  Docks  and  Warehouses  of  your 
Petitioners  ;  and  your  Petitioners  have  just  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  the 
servants  of  the  Company  have,  by  the  offer  of  bribes,  been  induced  to  give  false  in- 
formation to  the  Customs;  that  some  of  the  goods  seized  by  the  Officers  of  Customs 
have  been  planted  in  the  very  place  were  they  were  found  by  the  persons  who  gave 
the  information,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  so  seized,  and  that  some  of  tiie  Agents 
or  Officers  of  the  Customs  have  tampered  with  the  servants  of  the  Company,  and 
offered  bribes  for  information  relative  to  goods  in  the  Docks. 
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That  the  proceedings  adopteJ  by  the  Customs  and  its  officers  have  caused  a  great 
state  of  demoralization  and  insubordination  among  the  Dock  labourers,  and  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  the  Docks  have  been  most  materially  interfered  with. — (I2t/i  Report, 
Can  No.  133.) 

From  an  abstract  of  the  "  Representation"  of  the  London  Dock  Com- 
pany, supphed  by  a  journalist,  and  which  on  account  of  its  brevity  alone 
we  prefer  to  the  original  publication  of  the  Company,  we  extract  the 
portion  which  more  especially  relates  to  what  is  technically  termed 
"  blood-money"  practices.  For  more  minute  details  we  refer  to  tKe 
"  Representation"  itself.  > '« 

"  A'quantity  of  rubbish,"  observes  the  Representation,  "  consisting  of  filth,  sawdust, 
oil  from  the  truck  wheels,  lime,  and  other  kinds  of  matter,  scraped  from  the   maia 

gangways which,  before  1845,  had  been 

thrown  upon  the  dust  heap,  and  removed  by  the  scavenger,"  has,  since  that  time,  been 
sold  as  dung  of  a  more  fertilising  sort,  at  some  25s.  per  ton.  For  this  oflfence,  monthly, 
daily,  committed,  without  remonstrance,  in  the  presence  of  the  Custom-house  officers, 
without  objection,  for  five  years,  Mr.  Hamel  has,  all  of  a  sudden,  bitten  his  clients  with 
a  fit  of  vigilance  ;  and  the  first  fruits  have  been  the  sudden  seizure  by  the  collar  of  the 
tiiree  principal  servants  of  the  Company,  and  the  holding  them  to  bail  for  defrauding 
the  revenue  of  muck,  which,  if  brought  from  Peru,  would  come  in  duty  free  !  This  in- 
dictment was  laid  on  the  evidence  of  one  Smith,  paid  for  information  by  the  Board  (as 
virtually  admitted  by  their  solicitor),  while  he  was  m  the  service  of  the  Company, 
He  had  been  twice  suspended,  once  dismissed  for  stealing  sugar,  and  restored  solely  out  of 
pity  to  his  widowed  mother,  and  he  resigned  to  prevent  being  turned  off,  after  being  se- 
cretly taken  into  the  service  of  the  Commissioners.  The  letter  of  this  repentant  prodigal 
puts  his  resignation  on  the  ground  of  scruples  of  Ids  very  tender  conscience  at  conniving  at 
the  frauds  of  such  dung  and  black  stuff  delinquents  as  Baring,  Hankey,  Wigram,  Hastie, 
Lyall,  Mathieson,  and  Bosanquet !  To  complete  the  public  virtue  of  this  fiscal  patriot, 
the  pet  witness  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  it  has  only  to  be  added  that  he  was  repeatedly 
detected  in  mixing  sugar  with  this  dung  for  the  very  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  if 
this  charge  against  the  Company.  To  use  the  language  of  these  Powles  Papers : — - 
"  Tampered  with  by  Customs  agents,  his  villany  is  such  that  while  in  the  pay  of 
the  Company,  he  lays  a  trap  for  betraying  them  for  his  own  advantage."  Need  we 
anticipate  the  issue  of  an  indictment  depending  for  its  proof  on  such  a  witness?  It  can 
be  no  longer  a  mystery  to  tax-payers  to  "  see  how  the  money  goes !" 

Our  limits  restrict  us  to  scarely  even  a  synopsis  of  this  Representation.  The  fire, 
eater  who  succeeds  Mr.  Walford,  opens  the  campaign  with  a  peremptory  demand  for 
duties  on  12  bags  of  coffee,  founded  as  usual  on  the  blunders  of  the  Revenue  officers. 
No  such  bags  were  ever  landed,  or  ev^n  in  existence.  This  is  proved,  and  a  retracta* 
tioa  of  the  letter  required.  The  Board  cannot  return  an  answer,  owing,  as  it  alleges^ 
to  the  illness  of  a  tide  waiter.  The  tide  waiter  had  been  several  weeks  recovered,  and  on 
active  duty  !  Another  cartel  is  sent,  for  duties  on  14  bags  of  sugar.  An  Exchequer 
process  is  entered  for  recovery.  No  such  bags  were  ever  in  existence.  The  process  is, 
notwithstanding,  not  abandoned,  but  what  is  moi-e  oppressive,  it  is  not  proceeded  with. 
A  cargo  of  320  tons  of  cocoa  is  landed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Customs'  officers. 
The  lauding  weights  are  carefully  taken,  and  duly  registered.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  perfect  identity  of  the  quantity  landed  with  the  quantity  in  warehouse?. 
It  was  landed  from  a  hot  country,  in  a  dessicated  state,  in  the  dry  month  of  June.  It 
is  an  article  peculiarly  apt  to  absorb  moisture,  and  thereby  to  increase  in  weight.  This 
is  proved  by  certificates  of  the  greatest  dealers  in  London,  and,  indeetl,  is  notorious  to 
every  person  having  the  use  of  his  senses.  Landed  in  the  dry  season,  it  is  re-weighed 
in  March,  running  a  course  of  nine  months  of  moist  weather;  and,  because,  on  a  cargo 
of  320  tons,  there  is  an  increase  in  weight,  the  whole  is  seized  as  co-parcenery  particlee 
in  a  common  fraud  of  unnatural  distension  and  dropsical  smuggling;  and  the  Company 
must  either  pay  £20  additional  duty,  and  thereby  confess  to  a  cheat  which  the  laws  of 
nature  rendered  impossible,  or  else  underlie  damages  to  th^ir  customer  for  detention, 
and  an  Exchequer  suit  for  an  attempt  at  removal  ! 

Not  contented  with  always  "  going  for  to  go,"  like  Pecksniffs  horse,  but  never 
really  going  to  protect  the  revenue,  the  Board,  must  needs  volunteer  the  very  gratuitous 
dnty  of  protecting  the  property  of  the  London  merchants  from  being  stolen  or  secreted 

I  2 
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byiNIessrs.  Barin^,  Hankey,  the  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Haslie,  the 
Member  for  Paisley,  and  Wigram,  the  largest  ship  owner  in  the  world.  One  landing 
waiter  glides  mysteriously  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Bank,  and  ^^ pours  the  le- 
prous disfilmenV'  into  his  ear,  that  "a  system  of  plunderage  was  carried  on  by 
the  Dock  Companies."  Another  makes  of  liimself  an  apparition  at  Bisliopsgate  street, 
to  Joshua  Bates,  and  winks  at  him  a  fearful  ghost  story  of  an  unshriven  cask  of 
tuyar, which  haunted  the  warehouse  of  theLondon  Dock,  honed  by  theDirectors.  It 
turned  out  to  be  tlie  scrapings  of  a  cargo  of  jfe'SO, 000  worth;  to  be  worth  just  £2  13s.  4d.; 
and  to  have  been  left  because  the  expense  of  scraping  it  together  had  cost  the  Company 
ten  times  its  value.  A  third  "untimely  ghost"  of  the  Customs  haunts  Messrs. 
Manning  and  Anderdon.  and  alarms  them  with  a  fearful  biography  of  sundry 
casks  of  sugar,  thtir  lawful  property,  but  enchanted  in  the  castle  of  the  Necro- 
mancer of  the  Docks.  The  raw  head  and  bloody  bones  of  tiiis  fiscal  tragedy  is  filly 
concluded  with  the  farce  of  a  mare's  nest.  These  casks  of  sugar  were  detained  by  the 
Custom-house  officers  themselves,  and  in  all  tlie  cases,  the  supposed  stolen  or  hidden 
property  belonged  to  Directors  of  the  Company,  so  that  if  there  were  any  crime,  it 
was  that  of  men  stealing  their  own  goods  ! 

Their  proplietic  souls  thus  warned  by  these  perturbc-d  spirits,  the  maijnanimouR 
Board  resolved  to  burst  upon  the  conspirators  in  the  middle  of  their  plot ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  sent  a  chosen  band  of  70  "  gentlemen  of  the  Customs,''  wiio  had  faith 
in  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  and  were  capable  of  realising  the  celtbrated  myth  of  a  cock 
and  a  bull.  JCvery  warehouse  was  ransacked.  Of  the  whole  goods  of  an  establishment 
the  duties  of  which  amount  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  eleven  millions  sterling  per 
nnnum,  stock  was  taken.  A  great  quantity  of  goodsi,  while  under  bond,  and,  therefore, 
Btill  in  the  custody  of  the  Customs  and  the  Company,  were  seized,  although  they  had 
been  all  regularly  entered  and  charged  with  duty,  and  arrested  loo  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  law,  to  the  stoppage  of  the  whole  business  of  the  Docks,  the  loss  of  the  merchants, 
and  the  injury  of  the  Company  ;  and  after  the  inquiry,  it  turned  out  by  the  tacit — 
they  are  never  honest  enough  to  given  an  open — admission  of  the  Board,  that  the 
whole  alleged  defalcations  consisted  of  sweepings,  overdrawing^  at  sampling,  and 
crushed  sweepings,  amounting  in  value  to  .£36  lis.  lOd.  on  an  aggregate  of  ^190,560 
—that  their  worth  did  not  repay  the  labourer's  wages  of  collecting  thera  to  clean  the 
warehouses  by  one-tenth,  and  that  they  had,  in  the  uniform,  practice  of  the  Custom- 
house, been  regarded  as  the  perquii-ite  of  the  sweepers.  Thr;  curious  part  of  the  case 
13,  that  the  Customs'  officers  themselves  draw  samples  from  this  Dock,  on  which  they 
pay  no  duty,  and  sell  them,  the  private  property  of  the  merchant  importers,  pocketing 
the  net  profit  of  ;6'4,600  annually.  Of  u  piece  with  all  their  other  proceedings,  it  has 
only  to  be  further  stated,  that  after  the  whole  of  this  investigation,  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  Company's  and  the  Customs  Officers,  resulted  in  the  foregoing  facts,  the  Board 
still  keep  the  goods  under  seizure,  and  preserve  a  strict  silence,  either  as  to  releasing 
them,  or  prosecuting  for  penalties. 

Like  a  horse  in  a  bog,  the  Commissioners  only  sink  the  further  in,  bj  floundering 
to  get  out.  They  have  instituted  two  fresh  suits  in  Exchequer  for  the  high  crime  of 
in  each  case,  making  the  mistake,  not  of  defrauding  the  revenue  of  any  duties,  not  of 
abstracting  an  ounce  of  goods,  but  of  delivering  a  sitigle  bag  of  coffee  belonging  to  one 
cargo,  in  the  invoice  of  another,  and  exporting  one  bag  of  coffee  in  place  of  another, 
because,  having  been  10  years  in  the  warehouse,  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  bag  was 
obliterated.  Alark — the  duties  were  paid — no  abstraction  of  any  kind,  but  merely  sub- 
stitution of  one  bag  for  another,  of  equal  quantities  and  values,  had  taken  place.  If 
anything  were  wrong,  it  was  the  Company  alone  which  was  to  blame,  for  a  mere 
technical  mistake.  Yet  Mr.  Hamel  pounces  with  the  talons  of  the  Exchequer  upon 
a  foreman,  a  deputy  warehouse  keeper,  and  seven  day  labourers,  who  knew  no  more 
what  they  were  doing  than  the  bags  they  lifted  and  the  trucks  they  shoved,  and  visits 
them  with  the  thunders  of  a  couple  of  expensive  law  suits,  which  their  poverty  could 
not  afford  to  defend,  and  in  which,  if  they  defeated,  as  they  certainly  would,  the 
Crown,  they  would  have  their  own  costs  to  bear,  as  her  Majesty  pays  nothing.  Tt 
cannot  be  unimportant  to  conclude  the  notice  of  this  case  with  the  statement  of  the 
fact,  that  the  mistake  of  missing  the  distinction  betwixt  two  bags  of  coffee,  similar  as 
two  peas,  is  the  only  case  of  blundered  identity  which  the  Board  can  find,  out  of  four 
millions  of  packages  delivered  within  the  year! 

Upon  Mr.  Hamel  has  descended  the  mantle  of  the  sage,  endowed  with  the 
peculiar  species  of  wisdom  which,  according  to  Solomon,  consists  in  "  writing  a  book." 
The  dull  routine  of  official  duties  is  not  sufficient  to  occupy  the  powers  of  such  a 
genius — so  he  rubs  "  the  poor  itch  of  his  opinion"  against  the  first  ( Morning)  Post  he 
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comes  to.  Of  course  his  epistles  to  llio  newspapers  are  full  of  mysterious  hints  about 
the  impropriety  of  premature  disclosures  of  facts  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Commissioners,  seriously  compromising  the  character  of  the  Dock  Company. 
No  doubt,  "a  Jury  will  pass  a  verdict  upon  a  final  trial,"  when  the  public  will  see — 
what  they  shall  see  !  Dark  suspicions  must  arise  even  in  his  unsopliisticated  mind, 
when  he  finds  the  Company  devoting  its  energies  to  answering  trifles,  "  regardless  of 
■  the  more  serious  questions  and  seizures  of  great  magnitude,  upon  which  this  lioard 
has  sought  explanation  in  vaia."  Like  other  epic  poets,  he  prepares  the  imagination  for 
his  catastrophe  of  a  new  Kxchequer  suit,  for  duties  on  the  renowned  twelve  bags  of 
coffee,  which  never  had  any  existence  hit  in  the  lively  fancy  of  the  Company's  bribed 
and  corrupted  discarded  servants  and  their  dupes,  by  comparing  the  conduct  of  such 
men  as  Baring,  Wigram,  and  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  "  that 
of  a  servant  who  should  appropriate  £5.,  the  properly  of  his  employer,  to  his  own 
use."  But  unfortunately  we  have  dispelled  the  clouds  of  this  mystery  by  the  fore- 
going narrative.  The  extensive  seizures  are  contrary  to  law,  the  awful  disclosures  are 
mare's  nests,  the  seizures  of  great  magnitude  are  dung  and  dirt  of  superior  fertilising 
properties,  the  secreted  casks  are  hidden  by  the  owners  themselves,  or  illegally  under 
stoppage  by  the  Custom-house  officers  ;  and  the  rest  of  these  legends  are  stories  of  a 
cock  and  ahull,  forged  in  the  fertile  brains  of  fiscal  improvisatores,  hired  by  the  Board 
of'  Customs  at  20s.  a  week,  and  their  beer  at  the  public  house,  where  they  Jind  it  easier  to 
earn  their  living  by  spinning  poetry  for  Exchequer  suits,  than  to  lift  coffee  bags  and 
draxv  trucks  of  cocoa. 

The  concluding  passages  of  this  correspondence  are  so  instructive,  as  well  as 
amusing,  that  they  betray  the  whole  source  and  centre  of  the  entire  proceedings.  It 
will  have  been  seen  that  distinct  proof,  in  repeated  instances,  has  been  demonstrated, 
of  the  officers  of  the  Customs  gliding  mysteriously  into  the  counting-houses  of  mer- 
chants, and  assuring  them  that  they  have  been  extensively  robbed  by  ihe  Dock  Com- 
pany. As  bold  as  brass,  the  Board  demands  a  "  communication  as  to  the  case  of 
bribery  alleged  against  their  officers,"  presenting  the  dreadful  alternative,  that  if  not 
rendered,  the  Commissioners  will  conclude  that  ihe  Directors  "are  not  in  a  position 
to  substantiate  the  charge."  The  answer  to  the  challenge  is  a  return  by  the  Company 
of  Customs  officers'  search  for  information  from  London  Dock  Company's  discharged 
servants,  and  "  tampering  wilh  servants  slilt  in  their  service."  It  contains  no  fewer  than 
forty-three  certificates  of  cases  of  tampering  wilh,  and  bribery  of,  the  Company's  dis- 
charged or  acting  servants;  and  the  specification  of  nineteen  names  of  persons  in  the 
employment  of  the  Hoard  of  Customs,  who  had  committed  these  acts  of  treachery  and 
corruption.  Nothing  more  explicit  and  circumstantial  could  possibly  be  pro- 
duced— and  the  facts  fully  account  for  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Board.  Willing 
to  be  duped,  paying  to  be  iioaxed,  they  apply  to  the  most  poisoned  sources  for  the 
purity  of  truth,  to  compromise  the  characters  of  the  first  merchants  in  the  world,  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  mercantile  community  in  the  integrity  of  the  Dock  Com- 
pany, in  whose  hands  they  intrust  iheir  goods ;  and,  reckless  of  consequences,  they 
permit  their  professional  Aladdin  to  rush  into  print,  where  he  does  his  best  to  ruin 
the  dividends  of  the  shareholders,  and  to  make  his  employers  ridiculous. — (Glh  Report, 
Case  No.  62.) 

From  the  recent  report  of  the  Dh'ectors,  it  would  appear  that  those 
practices  are  still  continued  : — "  Persons  employed  in  a  very  subordi- 
nate capacity,  discarded  from  the  service  of  the  London  Dock  Com- 
pany for  misconduct,  got  into  communication  with  some  of  the  officers 
of  Customs.  They  professed  to  be  able  to  make  great  disclosures  of 
improper  practices  in  the  docks.  They  were  encouraged — they  were 
taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Customs.  The  intelligence  of  this  source  of 
remuneration  being  open,  soon  spread, — the  number  of  informers  in- 
creased. The  Customs  sent  a  large  body  of  persons  to  search  the  dock 
premises.  Cases  occurred  where  packages  were  placed  in  an  equivocal 
position  by  parties  within  the  docks,  and  which  the  Custom-house  offi- 
cers came  afterwards  and  seized,  going  directly,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation given  to  them,  to  the  places  in  the  warehouses  where  the  said 
goods  were  deposited.     The  Customs  then  placed  all  the  sweepings  and 
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scrapings  of  the  warehouses  under  seizure,  although  they  were  being 

dealt  with  in  the  same  way  they  always  had  been." 
~    The  Directors   of  the  Great   Dock  Companies  must  by  no  means 
ipique  themselves  upon  their  superiority   of  martyrdom.     Mr.  Atten- 
^  borough,  the  pawnbroker,  can  "  cap"  their  case,  and  leave  a  large  mar- 
Vgin  of  oppression  in  his  favour. 

III.  In  the  year  1845,  two  officers  of  the  Customs  went  together  to  Calais  with  the 
view  of  combining  business  with  pleasure.  While  there  they  associated  with  an  ex 
landing  VI  aiter,  who  was  then  residing  there  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  conse- 
quence of  a  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Crown  against  him,  and  during  their  convivial 

"hours,  they  recounted  to  him  the  whole  of  certain  proceedings  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  against  the  London  pawnbrokers.     From  this  narrative  it  appeared,  that  they 
had  advanced  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  some  Frenchmen,  that  they  might  pur- 
chase cheaply  manufactured  gold  and  silver  watches:  these  the  Frenchmen  smuggled 
.  into  this  country,  by  the  assistance  of  a  steam-boat  engineer,  and  a  Custom-house  agent 
■  in  London  employed  certain  pei-sons  to  pledge  them  with  various  pawnbrokers,  from 
."  whom  the  two  Custom-house  officers,  who  had  laid  the  plot,  afterwards  seized  them. 
The  business  was  arranged  and  conducted  at  a  public  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ox  ford -street,  kept  by  a  person  who  was  in  the  secret,  and  as  Mr.  Attenborough  was 
known  to  be  a  rich  pawnbroker  living  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  was  selected  as  a  fit 
subject  upon  whom  they  might  be  "planted,"  and  from  whom  they  might  afterwards  be 
seized.     Information  of  what  had  been  done  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Attenborough, 
who  lost  no  time  in  dispatching  a  friend  to  Calais,  accompanied  by  a  legal  adviser  and 
another  gentleman  well  versed  in  such  discoveries,  when  the  whole  train  of  this  shame- 
ful procedure  was  made  manifest.     They  returned  with  such   convincing  evidence 
against  these  two  officers,  that  upon  an  investigation  before  the  Surveyor-General,  they 
were  both  dismissed  the  service  of  the  Customs,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  whole  of  the 
watches  were  eventually  restored  to  Mr,  Attenborough .     He  had  previously,  however, 
incurred  law  costs,  and  other  expenses,  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  pounds,  which 
of  course  he  never  recovered. 

Mr.  Attenborough  was  not  the  solitary  victim  of  these  "  conspirators."  The  Com- 
mittee have  been  furnished  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  other  ten  pawnbrokers,  who 
were  swindled  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  same  parties  :  and,  although  in  almost  every 
case  the  watches  were  restored  after  repeated  applications,  affidavits,  &c.,  extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  eighteen  months,  they  also  had  heavy  expenses  and  cosis  to 
pay,  besides  being  exposed  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  being  so  long  kept  out  of  their 
property.  Two  of  the  number,  rather  than  incur  further  trouble  and  loss,  declined  to 
proceed  in  conjunction  with  the  others,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  re- 
sult of  these  transactions  to  them,  was  atotalloss  of  their  property,  for  which  they  never 
obtained  redress — (llth  Report,  Case  No,  121.) 

Nor  must  Mr.  Attenborough  himself  too  prematurely  boast  the  pre- 
eminence of  his  oppression  in  the  "venerable  presence  of  such  superior 
misery"  as  the  following : — 

IV.  Just  before  the  November  fogs,  when  London  takes  the  jaundice,  and  her  air 
seems  to  consist  of  disengaged  pea  soup — when  the  nights  lengthen,  the  days  are  short 
and  dirty,  and  the  gas  is  early  turned  on,  a  wealthy  pawnbroker  in  Clare-street  re- 
ceived a  domiciliatory  visit  from  two  Brummagem  imitations  of  Spanish  Inquisitors. 
They  introduced  themselves  as  Custom-house  officers,  and  with  that  brevity  which 
seems  to  be  not  only  the  soul  of  wit,  but  the  "  image  of  authority,"  they  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  business,  by  seizing  four  diamond  pins  as  contraband,  simply  because  they 
were  foreign — a  doctrine  which,  we  presume,  will  spread  some  consternation  in  Bel- 
gravia.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  accomplices  in  their  experimental  raid, 
three  new  Custom-house  moss-troopers,  with  the  easy  confidence  of  the  consciousness . 
that  "  a  dog's  obeyed  in  office,''  especially  by  an  Englishman  and  a  pawnbroker,  made 
a  second  foray  upon  Clare-street,  and  this  time  entered  the  wholesale  line  of  businras, 
by  bearing  off  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  thirty-eight  diamond  pins,  seventeen  diamond 
rings,  and  five  gold  watches,  as  the  spoils  of  a  rummage,  conducted  without  the  empty 
form  of  a  search   warrant     This  interesting  contribution  to  the  "  Industry  of  all  Na- 
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tions"  by  gentlemen  who  in  France,  vtrould  be  called  knights  of  industry,  was  valued 
by  the  Board  at  ^^339  13s.  lOd.,  and  was  returned  to  the  Exchequer  for  condemna- 
tion. It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  consummate  atrocity  of  even  Exchequer 
law  does  not  permit  a  poor  suitor  to  plead  before  its  Court  to  claim  his  own  property, 
unless  within  eight  days  after  notice  he  finds  ample  security  to  pay  the  enormous  costs 
that  may  be  awarded  against  him  !  The  bondsman  was  however  found,  and  just  as  the 
defendant  was  preparing  for  trial,  a  neighbour  to  whom  lie  showed  two  pins  which  had 
escaped  the  lynx  eye  of  the  fiscal  alguazils,  informed  him  lie  knew  the  maker  of  them, 
who  was  a  real  live  Britisli  citizen,  paying  scot  and  lot  in  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell. 
The  manufacturer,  on  being  shown  the  articles  seized  "  marked  them  for  his  own," 
produced  his  apprentice,  who  had  assisted  in  setting  them,  and  the  diamond  merchant 
who  had  given  him  the  stones  and  the  order  for  setting.  They  had  each  been  pawned 
by  separate  individuals,  who  were  also  discovered,  and  one  of  whom  had  actually  sum- 
moned the  pledgee  for  restitution.  This  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  utter  imposture 
of  the  whole  seizure  was  laid  before  the  Board,  and  resulted  in  the  restitution  of  the 
Clerkenwell  watches,  and  a  modest  proposal  that  four  of  the  pins  should  be  returned  if 
he  would  suffer  the  rest  to  be  condemned  ;  with  a  hint  from  the  officers  that  they  would 
ruin  him  if  he  baulked  them  in  their  prey.  But  it  was,  to  use  the  slang  suggested  by 
the  subject  on  which  we  write,  "  no  go."  The  Clare-street  innocent  merely  demanded 
access  to  the  articles  seized  for  inspection  of  his  witnesses  for  the  trial,  and  was,  with 
the  characteristic  sharp  practice  of  the  Board,  refused.  Fourteen  months  after  the 
seizure,  the  trial  came  on,  and  on  the  production  of  only  two  out  of  the  many  wit- 
nesses who  eight  months  before  had  been  examined  before  the  Surveyor  General,  the 
Crown  counsel  threw  up  the  case,  consented  to  a  verdict  against  the  Customs,  and  the 
whole  goods  were  given  up  to  the  defendant,  materially  injured  and  depreciated  in 
value.  A  vain  attempt  was  made  to  draw  from  the  Treasury  some  compensation  for 
costs  and  loss  on  proceedings  which  would  have  disgraced  the  rule  of  Russia,  and 
made  the  Great  Mogul  to  blush  for  the  scandalous  oppression. — (5(/i  Report,  Case 
No.  45.) 

It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  preceding-  or  succeeding  case  pre- 
sents features  of  grosser  abuse  or  greater  enormity.  It  is  only  clear 
that  there  is  no  monopoly  in  the  graver  fiscal  grievances.. 

V.  Lyon  Samuel  is  a  Jew  and  has  a  counting  house.  No.  4,  Bury-street,  in  the 
City  of  London.  He  is  a  wholesale  dealer  in  watches  and  jewellery.  When  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  chose  a  wife  for  Obadiah,  in  default  of  his  picking  one  for  himself, 
and  sent  her  home,  he  said,  "  Thou  art  not  very  bonny,  but  there,  take  the  keys."  Na- 
ture has  not  been  very  bountiful  to  our  friend  Samuel.  He  is  certainly  neither  a  Nar- 
cissus, nor  a  Beau  Brummel.  But  we  know  the  man.  He  is  as  honest  as  Nathaniel 
— as  true  as  his  own  best  chronometer — as  incapable  of  a  dirty  trick  or  fraud  upon 
fair  dealing  as  the  best  man  that  ever  ate  pork.  No  man's  character  stands  fairer,  few 
have  stood  so  long  in  his  neighbourhood.  Lounging  quietly  at  his  counting-house  door 
"  one  fine  day,"  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  unclean  beast,  but  certainly  not  of  "  Iler 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Revenue,"  these  Thames-street  alguazils  stalk 
into  his  premises,  lay  the  claws  of  their  fiscal  inquisition  upon  thirty-nine  gold  and 
silver  watches,  and  scarcely  deigning  to  move  their  serene  lips,  carry  them  off  before 
his  face  to  their  fence  and  ken,  ultimately  to  bo  sold  with  other  stolen  goods  !  In  vain 
he  petitions  the  Treasury  to  restore  his  property — in  vain  lie  offered  to  prove  that  the 
duty  had  been  paid  on  all  the  articles  seized — utterly  aborlive  are  his  demands  that  the 
goods  should  be  returned  to  the  Exchequer  for  condemnation,  that  the  Crown  officers 
might  be  made  to  prove  their  case,  in  place  of  forcing  him  to  jirove  plaintiff,  that  he 
might  be  placed  in  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  negative.  He  urges,  indeed,  that  these 
watches  were  not  seized  on  importation,  or  in  the  ship,  but  after  having  passed  the  Cus- 
tom-house, and  being  in  his  own  premises.  He  pleads  that  no  forms  of  the  Customs  are 
so  issued  that  it  could  be  possible  for  the  importer,  after  they  are  in  his  own  premises, 
to  preserve  evidence  of  their  having  paid  duty,  or  their  identity  with  those  for  which 
he  holds  the  clearance  papers.  The  Customs  will  neither  prosecute  him,  nor  return 
his  goods  ;  a  verdict,  by  a  Jury,  in  his  favour,  would  not  cover  the  costs  ;  the  first  loss 
is  the  best,  and  in  fine  he  has  to  console  himself  for  his  loss  by  his  taking  it  out  in  a 
bellyful  of  bull-ragging  ;  and  by  winding  up  the  correspondence,  with  the  flourish  of  a 
peroration  to  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  inform  their  Lordships 
that  the  act  of  which  he  complains  "  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  a 
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direct  robbery,  in  defiance  of  nil  law  or  equity  in  any  civilized  country."  This  rhe- 
torical effort  is  no  doubt  creditable  to  friend  Samuel's  powers  of  composition,  but  we 
confess  we  think  it  is  scarcely  worth  tliirty-nine  gold  and  silver  watches.  It  may  be 
perhaps  considered  suspicious  that  he  did  not  make  himself  plaintifl'  in  a  suit  for  illegal 
seizure,  costs  of  suit  notwithstanding — but  it  has  to  be  explained  that  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms has  a  six  months  statute  of  limitations  of  their  own  ;  and  that  they  contrive  to 
amuse  their  victim  with  delays,  hints  and  hopes,  until  the  half  year  after  seizure  has 
expired,  and  then  break  off  the  correspondence  with  the  assurance  that ''their  Lord- 
ships see  no  ground  whatever  for  interfering  in  the  case,"  when  they  have  thus  secured 
themselves  against  every  chance  of  interference  with  themselves. — (ith  Repttrt,  Cane 
No.  37.) 

It  is  occasionally  the  fate  of  vigilant  and  meritorious  officers  to 
"  catch  a  tartar,"  and  to  experience  the  difference  betwixt  going  for 
wool,  and  coining  back  shorn.  In  the  public  mind  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
following  cases  will  excite  more  mirth  than  commiseration. 

The  first  experimental  victim  thus  introduces  his  adventure  to  the 
public : — 

VI.  I  am  a  citizen  of  London,  and  occupy  a  warehouse  in  the  Minories,  where  I 
carry  on  the  business  of  a  drysalter,  &c.  On  Saturday  morning  last,  13th  of  July,  three 
men  entered  my  premises  and  informed  me  they  were  officers  of  Customs,  and  that  the 
object  of  their  visit  was  to  seize  two  bngs  of  coffee,  which  had  been  illegally  abstracted 
from  the  London  Docks,  and  brouglit  to  my  premises  on  the  previous  day.  I  told  them 
they  must  have  been  misinfoimed,  and  denied  that  any  such  goods  had  been  received  on 
the  premises  either  by  me  or  any  one  else.  They  replied  it  was  false,  and  that  they 
had  watched  them  out  of  the  London  Docks,  through  the  St.  Katherine,  and  finally  de- 
livered with  other  goods  at  my  warehouse. 

I  and  my  friend,  a  Mr.  Carpmael,  the  proprietor  of  the  premises,  protested  against 
such  a  base  accusation,  but  in  vain,  the  porter  in  our  employ  was  sent  for,  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  goods  he  had  brought  out  of  the  Docks  on  the  previous  day,  when  it 
turned  out  that  what  these  guardians  of  the  national  revenue  had  assumed  to  be  two 
bags  of  coffee  were  simply  two  bags  of  damaged  coriantier  seeds,  which  were  purchased 
by  us  at  one  of  Mr.  Samuel  Carroll's  public  sales  in  Mincing  Lane.  The  Dock  notts 
were  shown  nnd  the  goods  were  examined  by  the  oflicers,  still  they  would  not  be  con- 
vinced of  their  error,  or  that  they  had  been  misinformed.  By  virtue  of  their  authority 
(I  presume)  they  commenced  opening  and  rummaging  every  article  and  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  premises  to  our  great  injury  and  annoyance,  but  without  meeting  with  the 
object  of  their  search,  we  at  the  same  time  satisfactorily  showing  to  them  by  official  and 
other  documents  that  every  article  in  our  possession  had  paid  the  Custom  duties  imposed 
thereon. 

On  the  previous  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  July,  I  paid  the  duty  on  one  quarter  cask 
of  port  wine  ex  Saltren's  Rock  frtm  Halifax,  North  America,  and  brought  it  from  the 
docks  to  my  warehouse  on  the  following  day,  for  the  purpose  of  being  bottled  for  my  own 
private  use.  The  surveyor  of  IJer  Majesty's  Customs,  a  Mr.  Cockshott  said  it  was 
very  extraordinary  a  tradesman  should  have  a  quarter  cafk  of  wine  on  his  business  pre- 
mises, and  that  it  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  and  not  for  private  use.  I  remon- 
strated, and  reminded  him  that  it  was  the  practice  of  their  honours  the  commissioners 
and  other  superior  oflicers  of  Her  Majesty's  Custom^l,  to  purchase  from  at  least  two  to 
three  hundred  gallons  of  spirits  alone,  for  their  own  private  use,  exclusive  of  wines,  at 
every  quarterly  Custom-house  sale.  He  replied  that  they  were  gentlemen,  and  th«t 
such  goods  were  conveyed  fiom  the  docks  to  their  own  private  residences,  but  then  I 
was  a  trader,  and  had  brought  this  wine  to  my  house  of  business,  ihe  premises  being 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  pepper,  &c. ;  and  that  he  should  take  upon  himse!f  to  assume 
that  it  was  illegal.  It  was  accordingly  seized  in  Her  Majesty's  name.  I  had  drawn 
off  a  few  bottles,  and  requested  him  at  any  rate  to  leave  n.e  what  he  might  consider  was 
a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  for  a  tradesman.  No,  not  a  single  drop  would  the  sur- 
veyor of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  leave  behind. 

Mr.  Carpmael  who  occupies  part  of  the  premises  also  had  some  bottles  of  wine  and 
spirits  for  his  own  private  use,  almost  the  whole  of  which  had  been  purchased  at  the 
Customs  and  Excise  sales,  which  his  certificate  proved,  n  considerable  portion  of  which 
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had  been  upwnrds  of  three  years  upon  the  premises,  all  of  which  were  declared  a  legal 
prize  by  Mr.  Cockshott,  the  surveyor  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs.  After  having  had 
possession  of  our  premises  from  eleven  in  tlie  morning  until  near  five  p.m.,  they  pre- 
pared for  removal  ;  so  zealous  indeed  were  they  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  that 
they  pressed  for  the  Queen's  service,  the  first  cart  they  met  with  in  the  street.  On  my 
remonstrating  with  them  upon  the  impropriety  of  pressing  a  neighbour's  cart  when 
there  were  plenty  of  town  carts  wailing  for  employment  on  the  spot,  he  insolently  re- 
plied that  for  such  a  purpose  they  would  press  the  Lord  Mayor's  carriage  if  it  were 
])assing  by. 

Mr.  Cockshott  informed  me  that  I  could  petition  their  honours,  the  Commissioners. 
I  decline  to  humbly  petition  their  honours  to  be  pleased  to  restore  property  which,  in 
my  opinion  was  illegally  abstracted  from  my  premises  by  their  lionour's  officers.  I  am 
also  in  a  condition  to  prove  by  individuals  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Customs  and 
others,  that  however  strictly  their  honours  the  Commissioners  and  their  officers  may  en- 
force the  Customs'  laws  out  of  doors,  they  violate  them  themselves  with  impunity,  and 
in  my  opinion  are  liable  to  heavy  penalties  in  so  doing.  I  also  purpose  to  prove  that 
the  late  extensive  frauds  on  the  revenue  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  indolence 
and  incapacity  of  the  superior  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs.  In  the  meantime,  as 
Her  Majesty's  officers  have  deprived  me  of  every  drop  of  my  cheap  North  American 
port  wine,  the  cost  price  of  which  was  £3  lOs.  for  a  quarter  cask  of  28  gallons  in 
bond,  or  about  Is.  5d.  per  bottle,  duty  paid,  I  must,  if  I  desire  to  indulge  myself  with 
a  glass  of  wine,  proceed  to  the  first  gin  shop,  the  Customs'  laws  forbidding  me  to  par- 
take of  refreshment  on  my  own  business  premises,  so  says  Mr.  Cockshott,  surveyor  of 
Her  Majesty's  Customs  of  the  port  of  London, 

ROBERT  JAMES  LORD, 
5,  Vine  street,  Minories,  and  91  Fenchurch-street,  City. 
(2nd  Beiport,  Case  No.  12.) 

Instead  of  petitioning  the  Board  of  Customs,  where  he  was  not  hkely 
to  obtain  any  satisfaction  or  redress,  Mr.  Lord  brought  an  action 
against  Mr.  Coclishott  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  was  expected 
to  come  on  for  trial  in  the  sittings  commencing  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1851,  but  was  compromised  in  April  by  the  defendant,  the  Surveyor  of 
the  Customs  paying  the  sum  of  £50  and  costs. 

Mr.  Carpmael,  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  preceding  letter, 
thus  states  his  case  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Customs  : — 

VII.  Ifonourable  Sirs, — I  beg  respectfully  to  lay  before  your  lion.  Board  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  what  I  consider  most  unjustifiable  and  illegal  conduct  on  the  part 
of  some  of  your  officers.  On  Saturday,  the  13th  inst.,  on  my  arrival  at  my  warehouse. 
No.  5,  Vine-street,  Minories,  I  found  waiting  for  me,  whom  I  afterwards  learned  was 
Mr.  Cockshott  (Surveyor),  and  two  other  Custom-house  officers,  who  immediately  re- 
quested to  see  two  bags  of  coffee  that  had  been  delivered  at  n  y  warehouse  on  the  pre- 
vious afternoon,  I  told  them  that  no  coffee  had  been  brought  to  my  warehouse,  when 
one  of  the  officers  stated  there  certainly  had  been,  for  he  had  watched  the  man  bring  it 
from  the  London  Docks  and  deliver  it  at  my  warehouse.  I  again  said  that  it  was  not 
the  case,  but  that  I  certainly  had  received  some  boxes  of  arrow-root  from  the  St.  Ka- 
tharine's Docks,  and  two  bags  of  coriander  seeds  from  the  London  Docks,  which  I  im- 
mediately showed  them,  and  whicli  they  examined.  I  then  told  iMr.  Cockshott  that 
he  was  at  perfect  liberty,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  examine  my  warehouse  and  its  con- 
tents, which,  assisted  by  the  officers,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  do,  and  that  most 
minutely,  1  affording  them  every  information  in  the  search  as  to  duty,  when  pur- 
chased, 6tc.  On  proceeding  into  an  inner  room  he  saw  on  the  shelves  some  bottled 
wine,  and  on  the  floor  two  bottles  containing  whiskey  and  brandy,  whiih  I  informed 
him  were  for  my  private  use,  at  the  same  lime  telling  him  w  I.en  the  duties  were  paid,  &c. 
He  then  left,  as  1  understood,  to  make  inquiry  if  the  lot  of  which  a  five  gallon  bottle  of 
brandy  was  part,  was  purchased,  as  stated  by  me,  at  the  Customs'  112lh  Sale,  leaving 
one  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  premises.  On  their  return,  in  about  half-an-hour, 
Mr.  Cockshott  informed  me  that  he  lia<l  ascertained  that  the  lot  had  been  bought  by 
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me ;  but  that  he  must  take  both  the  wine  and  spirits  away,  as  I  had  no  right  to  ieep 
wine  or  spirits  in  my  warehouse,  in  consequence  of  my  having  a  licence  for  tea  and 
coffee  only.  I  have  since  applied  at  tiie  Inland  Revenue  Office,  and  seen  the  prin- 
cipal officers  there,  who  inform  me  that  my  having  a  tea  licence  only,  does  not  prevent 
my  keeping  any  quantity  of  wine  or  spirits  on  my  premises,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
parties  having  licences  for  wines  and  spirits  only,  could  have  any  quantity  of  tea  or 
coffee  on  their  premises,  and  yet  no  offence  be  committed,  unless  the  parties  were  found 
telling  such  goods  without  licence ;  in  which  case  the  parties  would  be  summoned 
before  their  Board,  and  then  fined,  if  the  case  were  proved.  This  I  beg  to  submit  to 
your  Hon.  Board  is  what  I  always  considered  to  be  the  law,  and  if  correct,  your  Sur- 
veyor, Mr.  Cockshott,  has  certainly  committed  a  most  illegal  act,  in  taking  away  the 
wines  and  spirits  from  my  premises. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  bee  to  inform  your  Honourable  Board  that  I  have  been  in 
business  as  a  tea,  coffee,  and  spice  dealer,  &c.,  for  more  than  twenty-four  years  past, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  have  never  had  any  complaint  or  information  made 
against  me,  for  any  irregularity  in  my  mode  of  conducting  business  ;  and  that,  during 
the  whole  of  that  time,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  at  the  sales  of  Colonial  and 
Foreign  produce  in  Mincing-lane,  as  also  at  the  Customs  and  Excise  sales,  &c.  That 
being  well-known  in  the  City,  the  conduct  of  your  officers  is  calculated  to  do  me  serious 
injury.  I  have,  therefore,  to  request  your  Honourable  Board  will  give  immediate 
directions  for  the  restitution  of  the  goods  so  improperly,  as  I  would  submit,  taken  from 
my  premises,  and  order  such  compensation  for  the  injury  sustained  by  me  in  conse- 
quence, as  at  the  discretion  of  your  Honourable  Board  may  seem  meet. 
5,  Vine-street,  Minories,  I  am,  &c. 

22  July,  1850.  Thomas  Cakpmael." 

The  wine  and  spirits  were  ordered  to  be  returned  by  Board's  order,  30  July,  1850 ; 
but  Mr.  Carpmael  thinking  that  something  more  was  due  to  him,  brought  an  action 
against  Mr.  Cockshott,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  was  compromised  by  the 
defendant,  the  surveyor  of  the  Customs,  paying  as 

Damages  ....         £50       0 

Plaintiff's  costs  .  .  .  71     12 
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{2nd  R'ipmt,  Case  No.  13.) 

Such  are  a  few  only  of  the  "  elegant  extracts"  from  the  doomsday- 
book  of  Custom-house  annals.  We  have  reasons  much  stronger  than 
suspicion  and  conjecture  for  the  statement,  that  the  most  flagrant  ex- 
amples of  oppression  have  been  suppressed  by  a  private  settlement  and 
a  pledge  of  secrecy.  A  great  West  End  house,  and  a  firm  of  Liverpool 
jewellers,  we  have  access  to  know  could  a  tale  unfold  which  would 
satisfy  the  most  sceptical,  that  without  the  grossest  dereliction  of  duty 
to  themselves  and  their  profession,  the  trading  classes  of  this  country 
can  no  longer  suffer  the  commerce  of  the  country  to  be  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  the  infliction  of  those  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Custom's 
establishment,  from  which  so  many  have  endured  the  intolerable  hard- 
ships foreshadowed  in  the  preceding  narrative. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  l<now,  that  as  the  story  of  the  Customs  unfolds 
itself,  the  interest  of  the  public  rises  with  the  occasion,  and  the  victims 
of  its  management  gather  courage  to  proclaim  their  wrongs  by  sympathy 
with  the  bolder  utterance  of  more  outspoken  sufferers. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


/'THE  LAW  IS  OPEN— SO  IS  THE  LONDON  TAVERN." 
CHEAP  AND  SPEEDY  JUSTICE. 


>"  It  is  no  part  of  the  province  of  this  Committee,  to  contribute  their 
contingent  to  the  general  condemnation  of  the  system  of  jurisprudence 
estabhshed  in  these  realms.  Entertaining  individually  very  decided 
opinions  on  the  subject,  they  content  themselves  with  reserving  their 
expression  for  a  more  relevant  opportunity  ;  and  with  referring  the 
public,  to  the  declarations  of  Lords  Denman,  Cottenham,  Brougham, 
and  other  judges  of  equal  eminence,  whose  denunciations  of  the  abuses 
of  the  law  and  equity  courts,  occasionally  rise  to  the  emphasis  of  invec- 
tive. Since  the  age  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  boasted  that  he  was  the 
first  chancellor  who  had  ever  cleared  the  Rolls  of  his  court  of  causes, 
and  whose  new  Atalantis  contains  the  bitterest  execration  of  his  profes- 
sion— of  Shakespeare,  who  classes  the  "  law's  delay"  among  the  leading 
evils  of  human  society,  and  Massinger,  who  founds  the  most  successful 
of  his  plays  upon  the  iniquities  of  English  law — of  the  Protector,  whose 
letters  are  filled  with  unmeasured  exposures  of  the  combined  folly  and 
scandalous  injustice  of  the  system  ;  down  to  our  own  time  when  the 
"  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law"  has  become  naturalised  among  us  as 
a  proverb,  and  when  we  have  seen  Parliament,  as  the  only  means  of  de- 
fining real  rights,  and  making  titles  to  property  clear  and  indefeasible, 
enacting  that  the  whole  reference  to  the  courts  of  law,  but  especially  of 
equity,  should  be  entirely  set  aside,  and  virtually  proceeding  upon  the 
assumption  that  no  man  would  purchase  property  in  Ireland  unless  he 
received  the  guarantee  of  Parliament  that  his  rights  should  be  protected, 
not  hy,  but/ro?n  the  tribunals  of  the  country ;  the  connected  traditions 
of  pubUc  opinion  have  altogether  superseded  the  necessity'for  any  decla- 
ration of  the  views  of  this  Committee  upon  the  general  subject. 

But  the  legal  judicatories  of  the  kingdom  connected  with  all  questions 
betwixt  the  fiscal  authorities  and  the  mercantile  community,  are  fairly 
embraced  within  the  category  of  the  present  enquiry ;  and  to  this  part 
of  the  subject  the  present  notice  shall  be  devoted. 

Originally  the  whole  courts  of  law  and  equity  within  the  realm  were 
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the  tribunals  of  the  sovereign.  Her  or  his  majesty's  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Chancery,  or  Exchequer  were  then,  far  more  appropriately  than 
at  present,  designated  in  the  possessive  case.  They  were  literally  the 
property  of  the  monarch.  James  I,  presided  in  person  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench.  Judges  were  imprisoned  and  impeached  for  deciding 
against  the  will  of  the  Crown.  The  progress  of  society,  and  the  gradual 
consolidation  of  free  institutions,  have  reformed  many  of  these  anomalies 
— but  one  remnant  of  feudal  barbarism  has  survived  the  general  estab- 
lishment of  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty — it  is  still  a  maxim  of 
our  law  that  "  The  sovereign  pays  no  costs,"  and  that  "  The  crown 
IS  not  liable  for  the  ministerial  acts  of  its  sekvants."  No 
length  of  prescription  extinguishes  the  claims  of  the  Crown,  while  six 
months  prescription  in  fiscal  questions  obliterates  the  right  of  action  of 
the  subject  against  the  officers  of  the  pubhc.  Mr.  WiUiam  John  Hall 
was  forced  to  pay  duties  which  were  never  due,  but  which  were  enacted 
twenty-two  years  after  their  date — and  the  same  individual  was  shut  out 
from  prosecuting  a  claim  against  the  Board  of  Customs  for  upwards  of 
£2,000,  because  he  had  failed  to  enter  his  suit  within  1 82  days  from 
the  date  of  the  stoppage  on  which  it  was  founded. 

This  royal  exemption  from  costs  is  not  confined  to  questions  of  reve- 
nue. The  owners  of  mines  within  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  have  been 
driven  from  the  lawful  possession  of  their  property  by  the  most  un- 
founded claims  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  simply  because  the  private 
subject  had  presented  to  him  the  certain  loss  of  enormous  costs,  as  the 
result  of  his  perfectly  successful  defence.  The  freeholders  within  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  as  a  general  rule,  yield  an  unquestioning  submission 
to  any  invasion  of  their  rights  which  it  may  please  the  Chancellor  and 
other  officers  of  the  Duchy  to  perpetrate — because  not  only  are  they 
exempted  from  all  the  consequences  of  committing  acts  of  spoliation  or 
virtual  confiscation,  but  are  protected  by  the  most  complicated  and  op- 
pressive forms  of  action,  the  most  scandalous  powers  of  accumulating 
legal  proceedings,  and  the  choice  of  courts  most  ruinously  expensive  to 
the  private  subject. 

"With  more  especial  reference  to  the  tribunals  connected  with  ques- 
tions  of  revenue,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  per- 
fectly true,  that  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living  the  juries  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  Crown  cases,  wei*e  all  virtually  selected  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  were  usually  chosen  from 
among  the  tradesmen  of  Westminster,  to  whom  the  fees  v^-ere  a  regular 
source  of  income — were  paid  £2  2s.  per  trial  if  they  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  Crown,  and  only  £1  Is.  if  their  verdict  was  adverse  to  the 
Board — and  had  this  additional  ingredient  introduced  into  the  qualifica- 
tion of  their  judgment,  that  in  the  latter  event  their  names  were  as  a 
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general  rule  struck  out  of  the  list,  and  that  source  of  profit  cut  off.  A 
relic  of  this  system  still  remains  in  the  fact  that  the  Crown  at  present 
pays  all  exchequer  jui'ies  ;  although  according  to  the  prevailing  practice 
of  the  courts  in  cases  as  betwixt  private  litigants,  it  would  not  be  liable 
to  pay,  in  the  event  of  the  verdict  being  in  its  favor.  Without  adopt- 
ing the  inference  which  the  "  common  clamour"  is  certainly  intended  to 
convey,  it  certainly  is  a  fact  that  an  impression  exists  that  householders 
who  find  it  irksome  to  serve  on  exchequer  juries,  have  experienced  per- 
manent exemption  from  the  duty,  after  having  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
private  party. 

But  leaving  what  may  be  termed  the  archaeology  of  the  subject,  the 
committee  would  desire  to  concentrate  public  attention  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Crown,  or  more  precisely  the  Board  of  Customs,  pays  no  costs. 
If  it  is  successful  either  in  a  prosecution  or  a  defence,  it  recovers  them 
from  the  private  party.  If  it  is  defeated,  it  draws  them,  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  and  without  restriction,  controul,  audit,  or  taxation,  from  the 
public  purse,  Nay,  if  the  private  party  cannot  pay,  it  still  has  the 
ample  security  of  the  whole  exchequer  of  the  state  for  its  reimburse- 
ment. Here  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  system  had  reached  its  cli- 
max of  abuse.  The  Board  of  Customs  can  enforce  claims  a  hundred 
years  after  their  date — no  claim  can  be  enforced  against  the  Board 
which  has  run  a  prescription  of  six  months.  The  Board  of  Customs 
can  recover  costs  from  the  subject  to  the  uttermost  farthing — the  sub- 
ject cannot  recover  one  farthing  of  costs  from  the  Board  of  Customs. 
But  such  is  the  enormity  of  the  system,  that  while  the  Board  in  no 
casecan  be  made  liable  in  costs  to  the  private  party,  no  subject  can  be  so 
much  as  heard  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defen- 
dant against  the  Crown,  unless,  within  eight  days  after  entering  suit, 
he  find  security  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  payment  of  the  whole 
costs  which  may  be  awarded  against  him.  The  amount  of  these  are 
not,  never  can  be,  defined.  It  is  in  the  option  of  the  Board  to  employ 
one  counsel  or  ten — to  adduce  twenty  witnesses,  or,  as  in  a  recent  case, 
eighty-three,  most  of  whom,  as  appearing  from  a  complaint  made  by 
the  jury  at  the  trial,  were  unnecessary — to  divide  the  seizure  into  two, 
or  into  fifty  returns,  or  informations — to  withdraw  the  record  as  often 
as  it  pleases,  and  bring  on  the  case  again  and  again,  without  any  check 
or  hindrance,  after  having  put  the  parties  to  all  the  expenses  of  prepar- 
ing for  trial.  No  bondsman  who  could  be  asked  to  become  responsible 
for  the  costs,  could  determine  whether  his  liabilities  might  be  covered 
by  £300,  or  be  extended,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  Dock  Company, 
to  £15,000.  What  private  party  could,  under  such  circumstances,  pre- 
vail upon  any  prudent  man  to  become  his  surety — and  without  such 
surety  what  is  the  protection  of  the  subject  against  the  most  arbitrary 
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tyranny  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  but  a  worse  than  dead  letter — "  a 
delusion,  a  mockery,  and  a  snare  ?"  Let  this  proposition  be  clearly, 
understood.  It  is  desirable  for  the  comprehension  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  that  no  mistake  or  ignorance  should 
longer  be  permitted  to  screen  a  scandal  so  clamant  from  the  fullest  ex- 
posure, and  the  most  searching  scrutiny.  In  a  kingdom  TYhich  boasts 
of  the  liberality  of  its  legislation,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  utmost 
extent  of  constitutional  liberty  compatible  with  public  order,  no  subject 
can  be  so  much  as  heard  to  defend  his  property,  to  plead  even  for  liis 
liberty  against  the  Crown,  except  upon  conditions  which  amount  prac- 
tically to  a  denial  of  the  right  to  plead  at  all.  The  "  law  indeed  is  open," 
but  *'  so  is  the  London  Tavern" — -only  to  those  who  can  pay  for  admis- 
sion— and  that,  not  a  definite  payment,  but  a  sum  which  at  the  most 
moderate  guess  of  the  contingencies  of  litigation  is  beyond  the  average 
resources  of  the  private  citizen,  but  which  from  its  indefiniteness,  none 
but  the  rash  and  reckless  would  guarantee ;  and  may  amount,  because 
it  has  reached,  to  the  size  of  a  large  fortune. 

To  be  possessed  of  the  power  of  wielding  such  an  omnipotent  and 
irresistible  instrument,  would  require,  for  its  safe  and  considerate  exer- 
cise, wisdom  almost  immaculate,  and  moral  instincts  almost  infallible. 
The  Committee  will  not  at  present  stop  to  enquire  what  are  the  quahfi- 
cations  of  those  into  whose  hands  such  a  purely  discretionary  authority 
is  entrusted — but  it  may  be  permitted  to  them  to  ask  "  how  has  the 
power  been  actually  exercised  ?"  if 

The  Committee  neither  undertake  the  defence,  nor  presume  to  volun- 
teer to  be  the  apologists  of  the  London  Dock  Company.  Their  defence 
has  been  published  in  the  eleven  days'  trial,  and  is  known  to  the  public 
— their  virtual  acquittal  consists  in  a  verdict  of  a  jury  upon  the  first, 
and  therefore  the  selected  strongest  case  against  them.  It  has  been  dcr 
clared  in  open  court  by  Sir  Fitzroy  KeUy,  their  leading  counsel,  that 
their  costs  of  that  single  trial  amounted  to  from  £12,000  to  £15,000. 
It  further  appears  that  the  Board  of  Customs,  by  splitting  up  their 
counts  of  the  same  series  of  alleged  offences,  have  managed  to  bring  210 
informations  simultaneously  against  the  London  and  St  Katharine  Dock 
Companies,  in  aU  of  which  they  have  to  find  sureties  for  the  costs 
which  may  be  awarded  to  the  Board,  besides  providing  for  the  expenses 
ef  their  defence.  Computing  the  balance  of  1 1 9  untried  informations 
at  the  same  rate  of  charge  as  that  which  has  been  decided,  and  assuming 
the  expenses  of  the  Crown  to  be  as  heavy  as  those  of  the  defendants, 
a  sum  of  a627,000  per  trial  would  be  the  result,  presenting  an  aggregate 
contingent  of  expense  of  £3,240,000  !  .  • 

The  question  which  these  data  press  for  solution,  therefore,  is  this. 
Assuming  that  the  whole  charges  embraced  in  these  120  informations 
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were  as  true,  as  hitherto  they  have  proved,  under  the  award  of  the 
tribunal  chosen  by  the  accusers,  to  have  been  substantially  unfounded, 
what  honest  or  right  minded  object  could  have  been  proposed  in  bring- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  information  against  two  parties  all  at  one 
time  ?  What  interpretation  would  a  Court  of  Law  put  upon  such  an 
act,  adopted  by  a  rich  and  powerful  subject  against  a  private  citizen  ? 
What  attorney  or  barrister  would  venture  to  stand  responsible  for 
advising  a  client  to  adopt,  or  being  the  instrument  of  pursuing,  such  a 
course,  without  running  the  hazard  of  being  struck  off  the  rolls  ?  How 
would  any  Court  deal  with  actions  so  accumulated  and  piled,  at  once, 
upon  a  single  individual,  were  the  plaintiff  a  wealthy  nobleman,  for 
example,  and  the  defendant  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  actions  (pur- 
posely split  up  into  separate  informations,  when  they  might  have  been 
included  in  one,  and  laid  simultaneously  when  they  might  have  been 
entered  successively,)  were  a  tenant  farmer  or  a  private  freeholder  ?  To 
say  nothing  of  the  peculiar  management  of  these  particular  cases,  hut 
to  pass  on  to  those  features  of  them  which  the  Board  itself  alleges  to  be 
common  to  all  such  actions,  it  is  asserted  as  a  privilege  which  the  Crown 
is  not  only  entitled  to  assert,  but  which  it  actually  insists  upon  having 
allowed  in  all  cases,  that  it  shall  force  the  defendant  to  go  to  trial  with- 
out even  informing  him  of  the  particulars  of  the  offence,  of  which  he  is 
charged  in  only  general  terms  in  the  information  ;  so  that  he  enters  the 
Court  with  no  knowledge  of  the  specific  charges  he  is  to  meet,  and  is 
left  to  guess  at  the  counter  evidence  which  he  must  provide.  To  crown 
all,  the  witnesses  for  the  Board,  are  the  very  parties  who  are  to  receive 
the  fines  and  satisfactions  on  conviction,  the  penalties  in  the  event  of 
success,  the  value  of  the  goods  if  they  swear  themselves  into  justifica- 
tion of  the  seizure ! 

There  is  no  amount  of  charity  on  this  side  of  mere  moral  idiotism, 
which  can  regard  the  depositaries  of  such  a  power  as  other  than  a 
despotism,  and  their  exercise  of  it  anything  else  than  a  reign  of  terror, 
to  which  an  inexorable  fate  compels  right  and  justice  to  yield,  and 
public  spirit  resignedly  to  bow,  as  to  an  inevitable  destiny.  The  object 
of  such  actions  is  perfectly  obvious.  It  is  not  inquiry  and  fair  trial, 
but  the  enforcement  of  submission.  If  one  information  does  not  pro- 
duce penitence,  a  second  is  laid .  If  that  fails  to  strike  terror,  a  third 
follows  "hard  upon't."  If  the  spirit  does  not  yet  erouch  and  quail 
beneath  a  burden  that  might  crush  a  moral  Atlas,  a  fourth  is  hurled  at 
its  victim,  already  exhausted  in  mind  and  purse  by  the  prehminary  pre- 
parations for  defence,  and  whose  friends,  who  have  with  exemplary 
constancy  and  devotion  hitherto  stood  in  the  breach,  are  beginning  to 
-yvaver  in  their  courage,  and  to   be   averse  once  more  to  become  the 
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surety  of  one  for  whom  they  have  already  hazarded  such  liabilities,  only 
to  the  efl'ect  of  drawing  upon  him  fresh  calls  for  security. 

No  detailed  examination  of  the  incidents  of  such  a  system  can  add  to 
the  force  or  significancy  of  the  simple  statement  of  the  facts.  The 
whole  economy  of  fiscal  law  and  regulation  is  an  exception  to,  a  de- 
fiance of,  the  principles  of  constitutional  government.  Protection 
against  excessive  fines,  or  penalties  disproportioned  to  the  oflfence,  is 
expressly  secured  to  the  subject  by  the  Bill  of  Rights — and  in  expound- 
ing the  nature  of  Exchequer  law  as  contended  for  by  the  Attorney 
General,  Baron  Alderson  from  the  bench  has,  within  the  last  fortnight 
observed,  "  If  a  pinch  (of  sugar)  more  than  a  (sample  of)  two  ounces 
be  taken,  and  placed  on  one  side  for  the  Company,  the  Crown  says  that 
is  a  removal,  and  entails  a  penalty  of  £100;  so  that  a  cask  of  such 
pinches  would  represent  miUions  sterling  in  amount  of  penalty."  Nor 
to  the  exaction  of  these  penalties,  and  these  ci-ushing  and  ruin-dealing 
costs,  is  proof  of  an  animus  fraudis  at  all  necessary.  The  malum  pro- 
hibitum of  which  the  intuitions  of  the  conscience  give  no  intimation,  is 
as  fatal  in  its  operations  as  the  malum  in  se.  In  exchequer  "  an  igno- 
rant sin  may  be  committed."  To  remove  "pinches  of  sugar"  from 
many  casks  as  samples,  (the  whole  of  which  have  already  paid  duty,) 
and  put  them  into  one  cask  at  another  end  of  the  same  room,  involves 
penalties  to  the  amount  of  millions  sterling.  An  assault  may  be  com- 
poimded  for  10s.  A  trespass  for  5s.  Slander,  defamation,  seduction, 
adultery,  the  breaking  of  limbs  by  coach,  or  the  destruction  of  life  by 
railway,  are  oflfences  which  juries  daily  assess  at  £10,  ^620,  or  £50. 
But  a  mere  mistake  in  the  form  of  an  entry,  a  removal  of  an  ounce  of 
duty-paid  rice  from  a  sack  in  one  comer  to  a  bag  in  another,  a  pinch  of 
sugar  thrown  out  of  a  window  in  place  of  back  again  into  a  cask,  in- 
volves penalties  of  £100  not  per  offence,  but  per  pinch  or  per  ounce. 

But  the  terrors  of  the  Exchequer  go  far  beyond  the  enormous  penal- 
ties of  the  statute.  The  will  of  Parliament  is  no  law  for  the  Board. 
A  demand  for  £100  against  an  offender  does  not  mean  £100,  but  it  im- 
plies that  sum  and  any  amount  of  expense?,  two,  three,  ten  times  that 
amount,  which  the  Board  may  indefinitely  choose  to  accumulate  in  the 
shape  of  costs.  Case  after  case  has  been  cited  in  these  series  of  ex- 
amples, wherein  parties,  perfectly  assured  of  a  verdict  against  the 
Crown,  have  submitted  to  an  illegal  exaction  or  seizure  of  the  value  of 
£100,  to  save  <^'30O  in  the  costs  of  its  resistance.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  for  instance,  that  an  eminent  house,  in  its  laudable  endeavours 
to  encourage  home  manufactures,  procured  the  execution,  by  the 
weavers  of  Spitalfields,  of  a  large  order  for  silks,  of  such  admirable 
fabric  that  they  were  all  seized   as  French  ;    and  notwithstanding   ae- 
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cumulated  proofs  of  origin,  the  Board  of  Customs  having  persisted  in 
returning  them  to  Exchequer  for  condemnation,  the  owners  paid  the 
foreign  duty  on  British  manufactures,  simply  because  it  amounted  to 
less  than  the  probable  expense  of  a  successful  answer  to  the  return. 
There  is,  there  can  be,  no  valid  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  such  a 
system.  Unless  the  collection  of  taxes  can  be  proved  to  be  a  more 
paramount  necessity,  than  the  duty  of  public  good  faith,  equity,  and 
fair  dealing,  the  avoidance  of  national  bankruptcy  itself  would  form  no 
justification  of  the  daily  perpetration  of  arbitrary  injustice,  raastei'ful 
oppression,  and  lawless  wrong. 

The  public  demand,  at  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  Select  Com- 
mittee, a  thorough  probing  to  the  bottom  of  the  mysteries  of  the  so- 
licitor's office.  Every  case  entered  in  Exchequer  must  be  examined. 
The  fate  of  each  must  be  made  known.  Those  which  did  not  proceed 
to  a  verdict,  or  in  which  a  verdict  was  taken  of  consent,  must  be  in- 
vestigated to  discover  the  gravamen  of  the  charges,  and  the  reasons  for 
a  settlement.  Let  Mr.  Walford  and  his  clerks  be  called  before  the 
Committee,  and  made  to  disclose  their  instructions  and  their  proceed- 
ings. Summon  Mr.  Hamel,  Mr.  Blacker,  and  their  assistants;  in- 
terrogate them  as  to  the  means  they  adopt  to  sober  the  refractory,  and 
reduce  the  recalcitrant  to  submission.  Ask  them  upon  what  view  of 
their  duty  it  was  that  they  brought  five  indictments  at  once  against  Mr. 
Gleadow,  on  the  sole  evidence  of  jail  birds  and  convicted  smugglers,  at 
the  very  moment  under  their  own  lock  and  key — and  ask  Baron  Martin 
for  what  reason  it  was  that  he  threw  up  his  brief  after  having  been  de- 
feated in  the  two  first  and  strongest  cases,  and  solely  on  the  evidence 
for  the  Crown  ;  and  consented  to  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  in  the  re- 
maining three. 

If  the  disclosures  of  which  this  investigation  will  be  the  result,  prove 
to  be  of  the  nature  which  the  Committee  have  much  stronger  reasons, 
than  mere  surmise  to  anticipate,  the  public  will  call  imperatively  : — 

1st.  Certainly  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  exemp- 
tion from  costs  in  Exchequer  process. 

2dly.  For  the  prohibition  of  more  than  one  suit  in  Exchequer  at  a 
time  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown  against  one  party,  except  with  per- 
mission of  a  jury  of  merchants,  or  some  other  impartial  authority. 

3dly.  Either  for  the  entire  negation  of  the  claim  of  the  Crown  for 
costs  in  any  case,  or  for  its  restriction  to  a  limit  not  exceeding  £50. 

4thly.  For  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  the  subject  to  demand 
that  all  claims  for  penalties  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown,  shall  be  included 
in  one  suit,  if  the  nature  of  the  charges  will  admit  of  it. 

5thly.  For  the  total  abolition  of  cumulative  penalties,  and  a  reason- 
able adjustment  of  the  proportion  betwixt  these  and  the  ofFence. 
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6thly.  For  the  abolition  of  all  penalties  for  any  breach  of  the  revenue 
laws  not  involving  fraud  or  the  intention  to  rob  the  revenue  of  its  proper 
duties  ;  and  the  restriction  of  the  punishment  for  mere  ignorance  or  in- 
formality, to  seizure,  stoppage,  or  the  payment  of  the  proper  dutie?,  ex- 
cept where  such  breach  shall  appear  to  some  jury  (such,  for  example,  as 
a  Tribunal,  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  could  perhaps  best  supply)  to 
have  been  knowingly  committed. 

The  Committee  believe  that  a  growing  disposition  prevails  to  abolish 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  altogether  as  a  tribunal  for  the  determination  of 
questions  of  revenue,  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  some  cheap,  in- 
expensive, and  summary  magisterial  judicatory,  or  perhaps  a  court  con- 
sisting of  a  bench  of  merchants,  chosen  to  stand  betwixt  the  subject  and 
the  Crown,  and  with  ripe  experience,  business  habits,  and  astute  impar- 
tiality to  judge  honestly,  and  rationally  between  them.  It  is  understood 
that  such  a  court  of  arbitration  has  been  erected  in  several  foreign 
countries,  and  has  given  satisfaction  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  the 
fiscal  authorities  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  could  not  produce  fruits 
more  pernicious,  either  to  the  interests  of  Commerce,  or  of  the  State, 
than  the  system  which  has  raised  that  storm  of  Public  indignation  of 
which  the  establishment  of  this  Committee  is  one  of  the  significant 
results. 

The  Committee  have  ventured  to  state  the  premises  and  to  anticipate 
the  conclusion.     They  proceed  to  supply  the  minor  proposition,  from 
■which  the  reader  may  draw  the  corrollary  for  himself. 
A  London  merchant  thus  opens  the  question. 

1.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  find  there  is  at  last  an  inquiry  to  take  place  inlo  the 
conduct  of  the  Honourable  Commissioners  of  the  Customs.  I  believe  a  public  Board 
■was  never  so  mismanaged,  principally  owing  to  there  being  no  practical  men  amongst 
them.  I  have  had  nearly  fifty  years'  experience,  and  always  found  them  the  same.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  I  have  it  from  good  authority,  that  they  seldom  read  the 
petitions  of  the  public,  but  rely  entirely  on  their  own  officers'  reports,  who  are  allowed 
to  report  any  thing  they  may  think  proper,  without  the  public  being  allowed  to  see  it. 
1  have  paid  "satisfactions"  wiihoutend,  where  a  few  deals  have  been  delivered  more 
than  reported,  when  the  ships  have  discharged  in  a  walled  dock.  They  put  their 
hands  into  the  merchants'  pockets  by  rewarding  the  officers  for  mistakes  maile  by  the 
mailer,  detaining  the  merchants' goods  until  the  "  satislaction"  is  paid.  lam  sorry 
also  to  sny,  although  the  Treasury  may  find  it  convenient  now  to  disown  this  practice, 
1  have  had  no  redress  when  1  have  appealed  to  their  Lordships.  These  matters  have 
not  been  treated  on  their  merits  by  their  Lordships,  but  by  the  reports  of  the  Customs. 
One  case  in  particular  I  have  great  reason  to  complain  of:  1  had  a  Norwegian  vessel 
consigned  to  me,  which  returned  home  in  ballast.  I  gave  orders  for  her  clearance  at 
the  Custom-house,  and  oh  going  tliere,  my  clerk  was  told  he  cuuld  not  cior,  unless 
the  master  came  down.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  master  came  to  tlie  counting- 
house,  and  1  informed  him  of  the  message.  I  was  then  told,  for  tlie  first  time,  that 
some  bales  of  manufactured  goods  had  been  sent  on  board,  and  that  they  were  stopped. 
I  went  to  the  Customs  and  endeavoured  to  get  the  ship  cleared,  and  might  have 
expressed  my  opinion  to  the  searchers,  that  as  tliere  was  no  export  duty  payable  on 
these  goods,  although  it  was  against  the  regulations  of  the  Customs,  yet  1  thought  it 
was  a  benefit  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  as  tliey  were  all  British  manufactures,  and  if 
•topped,  the  orders  would  go  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  where  no  such  difficulties  exist. 
The  master  was  ultimately  fined  £10,  and  the  owner  of  the  goods  likewise,  wliich  the 
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Treasury  also  confirmed  ;  but  the  matter  did  not  end  here.  The  Solicitor  of  Oie  Cus- 
toms applied  to  know  why  my  bond  of  £1,000  should  not  be  put  in  force  against  me.  I 
was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  message,  but  wrote  to  him  immediately,  that  I  knew 
no  more  of  the  transaction  than  Hny  one  of  the  Commissioners.  ...  In  a  few  dnys 
without  any  furllier  notice,  I  ami  my  security  were  served  with  an  Exchequer  writ  lor 
£1,000.  I  petitioned  the  Board,  explaining  my  perfect  ignorance  of  the  transaction. 
An  order  was  given  for  the  proceeding  to  go  on.  I  waited  on  the  Secretary  who 
seemed  to  be  as  much  surprised  as  I  was,  but  recommendel  me  to  apply  again,  as  he 
thought  the  application  had  been  brought  before  the  Board  at  a  time  when  they  were 
very  bu%y,  and  had  not  been  duly  considered.  I  applied  again,  agreeably  to  his  wishes, 
and  told  the  Board  if  they  were  not  satisfied,  I  begged  the  traiisaciion  might  be  brought 
before  the  Surveyor-General,  when  1  should  have  an  opportunity  of  facing  my  accusers. 
Some  daye  after  came  out  a  message,  "  the  application  would  be  further  considered  in  a 
month  ;"  certainly  a  most  singular  decision.  Some  time  after  the  month  had  exj)ired, 
I  received  a  lei ter  from  the  Solicitor  of  Customs,  stating  that  proceedings  were  to  be 
stopped  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  £2.  1  think  I  may  quote  the  old  adage  here — "  the 
mountain  was  in  labour,  and  brought  forlh  a  mouse.  However,  this  did  not  satisfy 
me.  I  fel',  if  I  was  guilty,  £2  whs  no  adequitte  punishment  for  the  offence  ;  but  I 
knew  myself  to  be  innocent,  and  refused  lo  p>iy  the  £2.  I  appealed,  not  to  the  Trea- 
sury, but  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  expecting  I  might  obtain  some  justice  there,  begging 
their  Lordships  to  send  for  the  original  papers.  Tlie  Customs  did  not  sen  I  the  papers, 
but  merely  reported  they  were  ready  to  meet  me  in  Court ;  and  I  was  told  the  Committee 
of  TraJe  could  do  no  more  for  me.  Now,  where  was  the  use  of  the  appeal?  The 
Board  of  Trade  never  saw  a  document ;  but  condemn  me  because  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms say  they  were  ready  to  meet  me  in  the  Court  of  Ejcchequer,  where  I  must,  if  1  suc- 

CEtDEO,  BE  SUBJECT  TO  ENORMOUS  COSTS  OF  ACTION,  WHICH  I  COULD  NOT  Ri  CdVER.      This 

savours  a  good  deal  of  thy  practice  of  the  Star-Chamber. — (2nd  Report,  Case  No.  2.) 

The  following  commentary  of  the  "  Times"  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
chairman,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  supersedes  any  exposition  of  our 
own. 

"  The  result  of  the  third  day's  examination  of  Sir  Thomas  Freemantle 
is  this : — In  a  case  of  seizure,  (654)  *  the  Board  comes  to  a  decision 
'  upon  the  case  if  the  report  of  the  officer  is  sufficiently  explicit  to 
'  enable  it  to  do  so  ;'  (655)  '  but  the  petitioner  is  not  informed  of  the 
'  details  of  the  report  of  the  officer.'  Sir  Thomas  does  not  see  (670) 
'  that  the  petitioner  has  any  claim  to  be  allowed  to  know  what  passes 
'  between  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the  heads   of  the 

•  department ;  he  might  almost  with  as  much  reason  ask  leave  to  come 
'  into  the  Board  room  to  hear  what  passes  between  the  Commissioners 
'  when  they  enter  into  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  admitting  his 
'  application  or  refusing  it.'     From  this  decision  the  appeal  is  to  'My 

•  Lords '  at  the  Treasury,  who  (652)  have  '  no  practical  knowledge 
'  of  the  case  ;  but  in  most  cases  take  the  detail  of  the  facts  from  the 
'  Board  of  Customs.'  Even  so,  if  a  bilious  merchant  or  consignee 
cannot  perceive  the  full  beauty  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  he  may  (^596) 
'  claim  his  goods  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.'  Two  more  questions 
and  answers,  as  illustrative  of  the  value  of  this  guarantee,  and  we  have 
done  with  our  extracts  : — 

(662.)  "  '  ChairiBan. — Would  not  the  expense  of  appeal  be  so  enor- 
mous that  any  moderate  man  would  rather  pay  a  fine  than  appeal  ? — 
In  a  single  case  the  expense  would  be  considerable,  but  where  the  ques- 

k2 
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tion  at  issue  was  one  of  importance,  an  appeal  would  be  made  to  a  court 
of  justice  with  a  view  to  settle  the  question.' 

663.  "  '  You  think  that  one  merchant  would  take  the  matter  up  him- 
self for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  ? — /  think  there  are  some 
spirited  men  who  might  he  found  willing  to  raise  the  question,  or  perhaps 
the  expenses  might  be  defrayed  by  contribution  !  ' 

"  Euge  !  Sir  Thomas.  The  spirited  man  who  would  resist  an  unjust 
seizure  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Customs  has  no 
simpler  method  than  1.  To  petition  the  Board  ;  2.  To  petition  the 
Board  to  review  their  original  decision  ;  3.  To  petition  the  Treasury  to 
review  the  decision  of  the  Board ;  4.  To  bring  the  whole  case  before  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  not  until  the  last  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  the  '  spirited '  man  can  obtain  a  hearing  at  all.  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  officer  who  seized  in  the  first  instance  has  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  establishing  the  legality  of  the  seizure.  Assuming 
the  petitioning  merchant  to  be  the  plaintiff  in  the  cause,  he  is  the 
defendant." 

The  petition,  of  which  an  abstract  follows,  is  the  subject  of  a  motion, 
of  which  Mr.  Williams,  Member  for  Lambeth  has  given  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

II.  Abstract  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Joseph  McLean,  Edward  William 

Martin,  James  Benton,  and  Daniel  Clifford. 
The  first  is  warehouse  keeper,  the  second  and  third  foremen,  and  the  last  permanent 
cooper  of  the  St.  Kalherine's  Docks.  In  June  last,  while  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  they  were  suddenly  taken  into  custody,  at  the  instance  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs,  by  a  police  officer,  and  taken  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  then  sitting. 
They  were  taken  as  fdous,  and,  as  alleged,  for  stealing  about  600  lbs.  of  molasses. 
The  time  of  their  apprehension  having  been  about  two  o'clock,  they  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  bad  before  five  o'clock,  when  the  Court  rose,  otherwise  they  must 
have  gone  to  Newgate, 

The  circumstances  out  of  which  the  case  arose  are  as  follows  : — Molasses  are  sub- 
ject in  hot  weather  to  fermentation,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  draw  oflf  a  por- 
tion, otherwise  the  casks  would  burst.  What  is  so  drawn  ofi"  is  replaced  when  the  fer- 
mentation ceases,  or  when  the  parcel  from  which  these  "  overdrawings"  are  taken  is 
delivered. 

That  some  "  overdrawings"  had  been  taken  from  an  importation  per  "  Edmin- 
stine,"  and  all  the  casks  by  that  vessel  had  been  delivered,  except  six  and  the  "  over- 
drawings,"  and  an  officer  of  the  Customs,  having  observed  the  cask  of  "  over- 
drawings"  had  secretly  placed  the  broad  arrow  on  it,  without  so  far  as  the  petitioners 
know,  giving  any  notice  of  having  done  so. 

Mr.  McLean  being  ignorant  of  this,  and  expecting  the  remainder  of  the  parcel  per 
"  Edminstine,"  would  soon  be  required,  ordered  the  six  casks  to  be  filled  up  from  the 
"overdrawings"  and  ihe  other  petitioners  were  employed  in  doing  this. 

That  the  duty  had  been  paid  on  these  molasses,  the  whole  gross  value  of  which  was 
about  £5,  and  the  duty  thereon,  if  any  had  been  due,  would  have  been  about  27s. 

The  Commissioners  of  Customs,  without  any  notice  to  them  or  their  employers, 
preferred  a  bill  of  indictment  against  them,  and  six  other  servants  of  the  Company  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  lor  stealing  600  lbs.  of  molassei, 
the  property  of  the  Queen. 

"  The  grand  jury  ignored  tlie  bill  as  to  the  other  six  ;  but  on  the  ex-parte  evidence 
produced,  found  it  as  to  the  petitioners,  and  they  were  taken  into  custody  as  above 
narrated.  'J  hat  in  general,  when  a  party  is  accused,  he  is  taken  before  a  magisuMte, 
when  he  can  state  what  he  has  to  offer  in  his  defence,  with  legal  assistance  or  advice ; 
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but  before  a  grand  jury,  on  ex-parte  evidence,  he  has  no  such  opportunity  ;  and  they 
feel  assured,  if  the  charge  had  been  made  before  a  magistrate,  they  would  not  have  been 
committed. 

"  That  the  case  was  specially  ordered  to  be  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and 
in  ordinary  course  would  have  been  heard  at  the  sittings  in  July  last,  but  at  the 
instance  of  the  Customs,  on  an  ex-parte  statement,  and  without  notice,  it  was  removed 
by  writ  of  certiorari  into  the  Queen's  Bench,  which  postponed  the  trial  to  November. 

"  That  as  soon  as  the  forms  Court  would  allow,  they  entered  appearance  and  filed 
pleas,  so  that  no  delay  might  take  place  ;  and  the  Solicitor  of  Customs  gave  them  no- 
tice of  trial  for  the  end  of  November  last,  when  an  expente  of  about  £250  for  counsel 
and  witnesses  was  incurred. 

"  That  when  all  prepared  for  trial,  and  the  cause  was  in  the  list  at  the  Court,  they 
were  surprised  to  find  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  that  it  was  struck  out ;  and  on  inquiry, 
they  learned  that  this  had  been  done  that  morning  by  the  Solicitor  of  Customs,  without 
assigning  any  reason. 

"  That  they  thus  have  been  exposed  to  great  annoyance  and  expense,  and  even  if 
ultimately  they  are  brought  to  trial,  and  are,  as  they  feel  assured  they  will  be,  acquitted, 
they  will  have  no  remedy  against  the  Crown  for  the  injury  inflicted  ;  and  as  they  have 
no  means  of  redress  from  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  Country,  they  can  alone  look  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  protection. 

"  That  Joseph  McLean  was  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
has  been  in  that  of  the  St.  Katharine's  Dock  Company  upwards  of  22  years  ;  Edward 
AVm.  Martin  has  been  21  years ;  James  Renton,  22  years;  and  Daniel  Clifford,  17 
years  in  the  service  of  the  said  Dock  Company." — (3rd  Report,  Case  No.  24.) 

A  Journalist  saves  our  space  by  the  following  faithful  abstract  of  a 
somewhat  lengthened  statement. 

Til.  If  the  majesty  of  justice  meant  the  terrors  of  the  law,  the  dignity  of  our 
Courts  would  be  in  safe  keeping  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs. 
But  as  the  three  decks  of  a  shark's  teeth  (whether  terrene  or  marine)  are  horrible 
without  being  sublime,  so  the  Board  must  be  contented  with  the  character  of  being^br- 
midable,  without  awe,  and  more  notorious  for  their  power,  than  respectable  for  the  use 
they  make  of  it. 

The  Commander  of  the  Dee,  revenue-cutter,  accustomed  to  red-hot  shot,  ready  to 
show  his  teeth  through  the  port-holes  to  any  enemy  and  any  odds,  receives  a  broadside 
from  the  Board,  which  sinks  him  at  once  to  the  water's  edge,  logging  him  for  life, 
although  not  merciful  enough  to  send  him  down  by  the  head  at  once,  lie  enumerates 
no  end  of  captures  of  smuggling  luggers,  and  an  infinity  of  seizures.  Unluckily  he 
captures  the  "  Coronation,"  and  the  owners,  themselves  Crown  prisoners,  are  used  to 
efl^ect  his  ruin.  On  the  evidence,  first  of  an  anonymous  letter,  and  then  of  jail  birds, 
at  the  very  time  under  sentence,  he  is  rewarded  for  twenty-nine  years'  hard  and  valuable 
service,  by  dismissal,  and  five  bills  of  indictment  heaped  on  his  poor  old  weather-beaten 
figure-head  sijiultaneousi.y,  on  the  testimony  of  smugglers  whom  he  had  convicted, 
and  two  of  whom  admitted  on  trial  that  they  were  kept  in  the  pay  of  the  Government. 
In  vain  he  solicited  his  persecutors  to  consider  his  slender  purse,  and  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  three  of  the  strongest  of  the  cases.  All  were  set  down  for  trial ;  sixty  jurymen 
got  sixty  guineas  for  the  job.  On  \he  strongest  and  first  case,  the  evidence  was  so  infa- 
mous that  lie  WHS  at  once  acquitted  ;  in  the  second.  Baron  Martin  the  Counsel  for  the 
Crown,  after  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness,  threw  up  his  brief,  and  the  old  seaman 
was  again  tiiumphant.  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  the  Judge  ordered  verdicts  of 
acquittal  to  be  entered.  The  victorious  defendant  was  stripped  of  his  last  shilling  in 
proving  his  innocence  ;  the  country  was  fleeced  out  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  failing  to 
establish  the  guilt  of  a  deserving  suhject  ;  and  to  crown  all,  an  action  of  scire  facias  has 
been  raised  against  him  on  his  bond,  which  is  suspended,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles, 
over  his  head,  to  frighten  him  into  silence,  or  fall  upon  him  if  he  complains.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  the  Board  that  we  have  neither  room  nor  time  for  commentary,  on  this  scan- 
dalous act  of  spiteful  oppression.  But  Hull  has  representatives,  and  the  Captain  hails 
from  Hull — "  a  nod  is  as  good  cs  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse." — {5th  Report,  Caie 
No.  43.) 

For  a  similar  reason  the  scime  course  is  followed  with  regard  to  the 
next  case. 

IV.     Determined   to   "  waken  up"    tlic  public  by  signal  instances  of  "  wholesome 
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vigour"  and  to  quell  by  summary  chastisement,  the  presumptuous  rebellion  of  all  who 
dared  to  question  their  infallibility,  we  learn  from  a  petition  just  laid  before  Parlinment, 
that,  as  nine  day-labourers  in  the  temporary  employment  of  the  London  Dock  Com- 
pany were  pursuing  their  usual  avocations  of  lifting  barrels  off  scales,  and  heaving  sacks 
upon  trucks,  sweeping  floors,  and,  scraping  stairs,  they  were  suddenly  induci-d  to 
change  at  once  tbeir  occupation  and  their  residence,  by  being  conveyed  to  Whitecross- 
street  Prison,  under  warrant  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  at  the  suit  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  for  a  few  "  cool  hundreds"  of  penalties  on  account  of  the 
inexpiable  offence  of  doing  what  they  were  bid,  and  earning  half-a-crown  a  day  in  the 
agreeable  recreative  exercise  of  trundling  casks  from  floor  A,  to  warehouse  B,  and  scour- 
ing dirt  out  of  room  G,  or  transferring  black  stuff  from  the  sugar-house  to  the  dung- 
heap.  Liberated  on  bail,  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  they  never  could  have 
found  for  themselves,  and  made  the  passive  instruments  of  defending  themselves  against 
numerous  informations  which,  for  all  they  comprehended  of  the  matter,  might  as  well 
have  been  expressed  in  Hebrew  or  Sanscrit,  as  in  legal  Saxon  English,  they  received 
more  notices  of  trial  than  they  could  command  arithmetic  to  count ;  and  after  preparing 
for  their  defence  by  tlie  necessary  preliminary  of  briefs  and  fees  to  counsel,  of  which 
they  knew  nothing,  but  that  the  "  good  fairy"  of  the  Company  paid  for  them,  the 
record  was  withdrawn,  although  they  do  not  know  what  that  means,  and  they  are  now 
out  on  bail,  working  again  in  bond  at  their  usual  rate  of  a  diurnal  half-crown,  in  the  in- 
vigorating pursuit  of  cask  heaving  and  sack  trundling.  This  Exchequer  masque  thus 
ending  in  smoke,  and  winding  up  with  the  favourite  Customs'  farce  of  a  mare's  nest, 
has  of  course,  cost  the  Dock  Company  as  many  hundreds  as  the  penalties  claimed,  but 
not  enforced,  and  ended  in  the  usual  denouement  of  the  country  "staading  Sam"  for  the 
playful  frolics  of  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  William  Williams  has  announced  the  piece 
for  repetition  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the"  off  nights,"  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  agreed  to  resume  his  favourite  part  of  the  "  choleric  old  man." — (5th 
Report,  Case  No.  47.) 

From  the  following  case  it  would  appear  that  there  is  nothing  be- 
neath the  notice  of  the  Customs.  Even  the  scrapings  of  a  ship's  hold 
cannot  escape  them.     The  statement  sent  to  the  Committee  says ; — 

V.  The  "  Index,''  vrith  chests  of  sugar  and  bundles  of  Piassava,  arrived  from 
Babia,  in  April,  1850,  and  after  the  cargo  was  discharged  and  the  sAip  duty  cleared 
by  a  Customs'  Tide  Surveyor,  the  master  directed  the  Stivadore  to  have  the  hold 
scraped  previous  to  which,  however,  he  had  examined  it,  and  satisfied  himself  that 
there  was  nothing  else  than  refuse  matter  therein. 

The  collection  of  the  scrapings  occupied  two  men  three  days,  from  the  opening  to 
the  closing  of  the  dock  gates ;  and  what  was  thus  gathered  was  contained  in  two 
barrels,  which  the  men  agreed  to  receive  in  lieu  of  wages,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
thrown  into  the  dust-bin,  and  removed  by  the  scavengers.  When  landed,  the  barrels 
were  submitted  to  the  Customs''  Landing  Waiter  on  the  station,  who  examined 
their  contents,  and  being  of  opinion  that  no  duty  should  be  charged,  signed  a  pass, 
permitting  them  to  be  taken  out  of  the  dock  ;  which  pass  was  properly  countersigned  by 
one  of  the  Company's  authorised  officers  and  a  dock  constable.  They  were  then  con- 
veyed on  a  truck  to  the  gate,  when  an  extra  officious  Customs'  gate  keeper  thought 
proper  to  seize  them,  and  his  detection  of  this  great  attempt  to  defraud  Her  Ma- 
jesty's revenue,  was  countenanced  by  certain  superior  Customs'  officers,  who  reported 
the  matter  to  the  Board,  and  a  duty  of  X'l  Is  6d.  was  ordered  to  be  levied  thereon, 
■without  which  the  two  poor  men,  who  had  worked  hard  for  three  days,  could  not 
obtain  it.  The  stuff  in  question  was  just  such  as  adheres  to  the  beams  of  susar  ships, 
and  becoming:  mixed  with  the  bilge  water  and  rubbish,  gets  between  the  timbers,  from 
which  it  has  to  be  scraped,  and  it  is  only  obtained  with  a  good  deal  of  labour.  It  is, 
of  course,  indispensable  that  a  ship's  hold  should  be  entirely  freed  from  this  stuflf 
before  she  commences  to  take  in  another  cargo,  to  which  it  might  cause  damage. 
These  scrapings  may,  indeed,  be  liable  to  duty,  and  if  it  had  been  usually  so  consi- 
dered, nothing  could  be  said  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  notorious  to  all  practical  water- 
side people  that  hundreds  of  like  cases  have  occurred,  and  nobody  ever  thought  of  the 
stuff  being  liable  for  duty,  nor  did  any  officers  ever  propose  to  levy  guch  duty  ;  but 
recently  new  lights  have  broken  in,  and  we  are  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
mass  of  inconsistent  and  arbitrary  laws  and  regulations  as  to  revenue,  which  are  en- 
forced by  s«lf-iaaportant  and  litigious  Custons'  officers,  without  the  salutary  controul 
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of  enlarged  practical  capacity  of  the  Board  itself,  to  inquire  into  and  check  such  op- 
pressive proceedings. 

These  two  poor  men  who  undertook  the  work,  never  suspecting  that  after  the  ship's 
hold  was  examined  and  cleared  hu  the  Customs'  officers,  the  stuff  they  collected  would  be 
deemed  cargo,  were  thus  robbed  of  their  wages.  They  had  worked  from  morn  to 
nigiht  in  cl.  aring  the  hoM,  hired  another  man  to  assist  in  getting  the  barrels  ashore 
and  a  truck  to  move  them  upon, — had  they  been  able  to  realize  the  scrapings,  the 
proceeds  would  about  have  paid  their  expenses  and  labour, — all  of  which  they  have  lost 
by  this  grievous  act  of  oppression.  It  would  Oe  curious  to  know  what  the  Customs' 
officers  got  thereby. 

This  occurrence  just  preceded  the  arrest  of  the  superintendent  and  other  servant* 
of  the  London  Dock  Company,  for  letting  a  scum-boiler  have  the  "  black  stuff'"  which 
had  before  been  thrown  on  the  dirt  heap,  and,  with  other  recent  proceedings,  appear 
to  have  emanated  from  a  few  Customs'  officers,  more  zealous  than  discreet,  one  of 
whom  had,  the  other  day,  very  properly  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  power  of  these  dangerous  in- 
struments will  be  lessened  and  their  responsibilities  increased.  If  the  result  of  the 
enquiry  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  teach  the 
Customs  officials  that  they  are  the  paid  servants  of  the  country,  which  vests  In  them 
powers  to  be  exercised  discreetly,  and  that  they  are  accountable  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  duties  and  liable  to  punishment  for  litigious  or  arbitrary  conduct, 
it  will  not  affect  one  of  the  benefits  which  we  anticipate  from  it. — {5th  Report,  Case 
No.  46.) 

As  the  whole  controversy  betwixt  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the 
London  and  Saint  Katharine  Dock  Companies  has  been  fully  sifted  by 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  will  come  under  a 
more  authoritative  examination  when  our  proposed  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence is  entered  upon,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  satisfying  public 
curiosity  in  the  interval,  by  simple  extracts  from  the  statements  of  these 
Companies,  and  the  commentaries  of  the  press.  We  should  have  been 
better  satisfied  to  have  collated  with  these  any  counter- statement  of  the 
Board  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such,  we  scarcely  think  the  public  would 
regard  this  digest  as  complete  without  the  publication  of  such  materials 
as  are  presented  in  the  only  published  documents  which  have  appeared 
on  the  subject. 

From  the  Report  presented  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  London  Dock 
Company,  at  their  annual  general  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  July, 
1851,  the  following  extracts  are  presented  as  an  authenticated  and 
official  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  in  reference 
to  that  Company.  The  Committee  have,  of  course^  excluded  such 
matter  as  appeared  to  be  more  especially  addressed  to  the  shareholders 
of  the  Company,  and  every  observation  which  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
mere  pleading  of  the  case,  except  where  that  was  mixed  up  with  mate- 
rial statements  of  fact. 

VI.  In  the  montli  of  January  last,  the  Company  received  notice  of  trial  for 
the  then  ensuing  Sittings,  of  fifty-three  out  of  sixty-seven  informations  which  the 
Customs  had  brought  against  the  Company  and  its  officers. 

It  heing  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Compiiiiy  to  he  informed  of  the  exact  par- 
ticultrs  of  the  goods  contained  in  the  several  informations  of  seizure  (of  wiiich  class 
there  were  thirty -eight)  set  down  for  tri-il,  in  onler  lo  preimre  the  defence  thereto,  the 
Company's  Solicitor>,  after  comparing  the  thi.ty-eight  informations  with  the  schedules  oj 
seizure  of  goods  returned  into  the  Excheqner,  found  it  impraclicahle  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  partictilar  goods  to  returned,  were  comprised  in  any  one  'of  the  several  informations,  the 
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whole  of  iiie  gonds  being  so  mixed  together,  as  to  render  any  information  on  that  head 
unntlainabte. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  tliis  information  was  withheld  by  the  Solicitor  for  the  Cus- 
toms, wfto  onrtfe*/ to  gjte,  tneit/ier  of  the  schedules,  any  specification  of  the  particular 
packages  comprised  in  each  information,  or  of  the  warehouse,  vault,  quaif,  or  shed  iii 
which  they  were  seized— or  what  soecijic  quantity  each  of  the  packages  contained — or  the 
date  of  the  seizure.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Company's  Solicitors  found  it 
necessary  to  apply  to  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  order  ihe  required  par- 
ticuhirs  to  be  furnished.  The  applicaiion  was  opposed  by  the  Customs  ;  when  after  a 
hearing  which  occupied  an  hour,  the  Judge  issued  an  order  that,  the  Customs  should 
furnish  tlie  required  particulars.  This  order  was  resisted  by  the  Custoins,andan  application 
was  made  by  the  Solicitor  General  on  behalf  of  the  Customs,to  the  Court  to  (juash  the  order,  on 
ihe  ground  that  by  the  Royal  prerogative,  "the  Crown  was  not  bound  to  give  particulars." 
Tliis  view  of  tlie  prerogative  was  not  concurred  in  by  the  Court,  one  of  the  learned 
Barons  on  the  Bench  remarking.  "  are  we  to  prevlnt  hie  Britjsii  Si'bjfct    from 

KNOWING    WHAT    CHARGE    HE    IS    TO    MEET    BEFORE    HE    IS     DRAGGED    IN'TO   CoURT  ?       And 

finally,  the  Court  directed  that  the  Solicitor  oi  the  Customs  should  attend  at  the 
Docks  and  point  out  to  the  Company's  Solicitors  the  particular  goods  comprised  in 
eacli  of  the  thirty-eight  informations,  which  order  was  carried  into  effect.  .  .  .  . 
'J'he  seizures  consist  of  goods  dispersed  throughout  many  warehouses.  The  burthen 
was  thrown  on  tiie  Company  of  shewing  by  competent  witnesses  the  origin  of  these 
goods,  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  them.  But  for  the  aforesaid  order  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  it  must  have  happened,  either  that  the  Company  should  have 
had  to  piepare  iti  witnesses  and  instruct  its  counsel  on  the  whole  thirty-eight  seizure 
suits  pending  against  the  Company,  or  that  it  might  hare  come  into  Court  prepared 
with  proof  us  to  all  the  goods  in  one  set  of  Warehouses,  and  then  find  that  the  particular 
information  to  he  tried,  related  to  goods  in  another  set. 

The  Company's  Solicitors  e;irnest]y  desired  to  be  informed,  for  obvious  reasons,  not 
only  of  convenience  but  of  fairness,  which  of  the  eleven  informations  would  be 
tried  first,  but  they  never  could  extract  this  information  from  the  Solicitor  of 
Customs  until  the  morning  when  the  cause  was  called  on  for  trial ;  the  only  thing 
done  by  the  Customs  having  been  to  countermand  the  notices  of  trial  in  all  the  fifty- 
three  informations,  with  exception  of  eleven  of  the  seizure  cases,  in  respect  of 
which,  as  to  prioritj/  or  order,  the  Companj/  was  left  to  grope  its  way  in  the 
dark — and  which  countermands  were  not  given  until  the  29ih  January,  as  the  first 
sitting  day  after  Term  was  the  1st  of  February. 

The  trial  commenced  on  the  6th,  and  ended  on  the  18ih  of  February  last,  being  the 
longest  trial  in  the  memory  of  any  lawyer  living,  or  reported  in  any  of  the  law  books. 
Ttie  information  comprised  a  quantity  of  cocoa  and  sugar,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  two  boxes,  had  accumulated  from  the  sweepings  of  the  warehouses.  The  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  London  Dock  Company  for  all  the  goods  comprised 
in  the  inforraatioaj  excepting  two  boxes  of  sugar,  of  the  value  of  £6  or  £7,  in  respect 
of  which  the  jury  added,  that  there  was  no  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue,  but  that 
an  irregularity  had  been  committed  in  respect  of  them,  which  made  them  subject  to 
forfeiture. 

Since  the  finding  of  that  verdict,  the  Customs  has  applied  to  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer to  set  it  a'ide,  and  to  enter  a  verdict  for  the  Crown  as  to  all  the  sugar  seized. 
The  case  was  argued  in  the  court  at  the  sittings  in  the  last  term. 

The  Company  has  also,  on  its  part,  applied  to  the  court  to  have  the  two  boxes  of 
su»ar  released  from  condemnation,  on  the  ground  of  the  verdict  having  stated  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue.     That  case  has  not  yet  been  argued. 

On  the  2(5th  IMay  the  Company's  solicitors  received  notice  of  trial,  for  the  then 
ensuin^  term,  of  tlie  ten  informations,  which  had  been  made  '  llemanets'  from  the 
preceding  term.  In  making  this  communication,  the  solicitor  for  the  Customs  added, 
tint  he  should  be  liappy  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Company's  solicitors  in  any  way  as 
far  a?  in  his  power. 

The  Company's  solicitors  replied,  on  the  28th  May,  that  all  the  convenience  they 
required  was,  to  be  informed  which  of  the  informations  the  Customs  would  try  first. 

'J'liis  Ittttr  remained  unansuered  until  the  I4th  June,  when  the  Company's  solicitors 
received  nntice  from  the  solicitor  of  the  Customs,  that  all  the  causes  were  withdrawn Jor 
the  present  Term,  excepting  one.  Tlius  the  Company's  solicitors  were  compelled,  between 
the  26th  May,  and  liie  14tl>  .lune,  to  be  preparing  themselves  in  the  whole  of  the  ten  cases 
not  knowiufi  which  would  be  taken  first.  Subsequently  notice  was  received  from  the 
solicitor  o!  the  Cuitoms  tliat  the  ether  case  also  was  withdrawn  for  the  present  Term  ! 
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In  this  state  matters  remain  at  this  moment.  The  future  action  of  the  Customs  will 
probably  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  decision  to  which  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
may  come  on  ihe  case  which  hns  been  argued  before  it.  Rut  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in 
reference  to  that  argument,  that  the  question  of  defrauding  the  revenue  is  abandoned 
througliout.  'J'he  case  is  now  made  wholly  technical.  Tlie  Warehousing  Act  requires 
that  all  goods  warehoused  shall  lie  duly  reported  and  entered.  'Ihe  Cu-toms  contend 
that,  if  sweepings  and  scrapings  of  casks,  and  spillings  trom  samples,  are  swept  up  from 
tlie  floois  of  the  warehouses  and  collected  together  into  packages,  they  become  packages 
which  have  not  been  duly  reported  and  entered,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  confiscation 
to  the  Crown,  idihongh  the  manner  they  are  now  treated  has  been  in  practice,  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  Customs,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  on  the  trial  ot  the  cnuse,  stated  more  than  once  to  the  jury,  that  it  was  impos- 
tible  that  articles  of  this  description,  having  proceeded  from  a  great  many  different 
cargoes,  couM  be  duly  reported  and  entered,  m  the  manner  contended  for  by  the  coun- 
sel for  tiie  Crown,  it  being  impossible  to  describe  by  what  ship  they  had  come, 
or  from  what  specific  place,  as  the  words  of  the  act  required. 

Plain  and  obvious  as  all  this  must  be  to  all  men  of  business,  it  constitutes,  in  fact, 
the  sole  ground  on  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  seizures  has  taken  place  in  the  London 
Docks, 

It  is  not  alleged — it  is  not  even  insinuated — that  there  has  been  any  attempt  to  evade 
the  payment  of  duty  on  these  sv;eepings.  There  they  remain  in  the  warehouses;  they 
cannot  be  removed  from  them  without  payment  of  the  duty,  or  being  exported.  The 
directors  have  asked  from  first  to  last,  "  what  damage  is  done  to  the  revenue  by  hold- 
ing goods  in  warehouses  1" 

The  other  principal  head  of  seizure  consists  of  what  are  termed  by  the  Customs, 
surplus  packages,  that  is  to  say,  packages  of  which  the  Customs  do  not  find  an  account 
in  their  books. 

Many  of  these  packages  have  remained  many  years  in  the  warehouses,  not  having 
been  taken  away  by  their  owners.  JMarks  become  in  the  cours^e  of  time  obliterated. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  bag  of  coffee,  cocoa,  or  sugar,  belonging  to  a  particular 
mark  cannot  be  found  at  the  time  it  is  applied  for.  The  company  in  that  case  pays  the 
owner  its  value,  and  at  some  future  time  when  the  warehouse  happens  to  i.e  cleared 
out,  the  package  is  found — or  one  bag  of  coffee  may  be  delivered  in  lieu  of  another — 
which  occasions  what  appears  to  be  a  surplus  bag  in  the  warehouse,  because  it  is  not 
in  the  Customs  books  as  being  in  stock. 

In  an  establishment  which  passes  through  its  hands  four  millions  of  packages  a  year, 
and  in  which  every  thing  is  required  to  be  done  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  inaccura- 
cies of  this  kind  cannot  be  wholly  prevented.  No  one  suffers  by  them,  however,  but 
tiie  Company.  If  a  mistake  of  any  kind  is  made,  the  Company  always  makes  good  the 
damage  to  the  party  concerned.  But  again,  as  regards  tlie  Customs,  the  pregnant 
question  recurs,  "  what  damage  is  done  to  the  revenue  by  holding  goods  in  ware- 
houses?" 

To  the  general  accuracy  of  the  dock  management,  a  satisfactory  testimony  has  been 
borne  by  one  proceeding  proposed  by  the  Customs  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  London 
Dock  Company,  viz.,  that  of  taking  stock  throughout  all  the  Company's  premises  by 
the  officers  of  the  Customs,  by  an  examination  of  every  package  contained  therein. 
This  commenced  in  the  month  of  September  last,  and  ended  in  the  month  of  February. 
It  was  a  very  laborious  work,  the  like  never  having  been  done,  as  far  as  the  Directors 
are  aware,  since  the  first  receiving  of  goods  into  the  warehouses  forty-six  years  since. 
The  result  has  been  thai  it  has  not  br might  to  light  a  iingle  case  of  the  revenue  having 
been  defrauded. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  proceeding  of  the  Customs  throughout  this  contest,  more  en- 
tirely unjustifiable  than  its  seizure  if  free  goods,  and  particularly  the  article  of  wool. 
There  is  not,  as  applied  to  this  article,  the  semblance  of  a  pretext  for  saying  that  any 
fraud  had  been  eiiher  practised  or  contemplated  on  the  revenue.  Fraud  can  only  be 
practised  through  the  instrumentality  of  free  goorls  by  surreptitiously  enclosing  in  their 
packages  articles  liable  to  duty,  which  is  effectually  guarded  against  by  every  bale  being 
"  spitted,"  that  is  to  say,  effectively  perforated,  by  the  Customs  on  its  being  landed  in 
the  Docks.  Notwithstanding  this  the  wool  has  remained  in  the  warehouse  under  seizure 
for  the  lant  twelve  months,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  Company  has  had  to  pay  a  large  sum 
to  the  importers  in  con^eqaence  of  not  being  able  to  deliver  to  them  the  weight  to  which 
theii  were  entitled  on  the  delivery  of  the  packages. 

This  case  presents  an  instance  of  a  pure  exercise  of  despotic  power  without  one  par- 
ticle of  justice  to  rest  upon.     This  wool  has  been  under  seizure  for  twelve  months.     In 
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that  time,  one  information  out  of  sixty-seven  has  been  tried.  Who  can  tell  when  the 
information  comprising  this  wool  may  be  brought  to  trial?  Who  is  to  indemnify  the 
London  Dock  Company  for  this  delay  ? 

"  It  would  be  idle,"  observes  the  Times,  "  to  enter  at  any  length  into 
the  facts  of  the  case,  '  the  Customs  v.  the  London  Dock  Company,' 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  By  a  particular  act  of  Par- 
liament— the  Warehousing  Act — it  is  required  that  all  goods  warehoused 
should  be  duly  reported  and  entered.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
the  '  sweepings'  and  '  scrapings'  of  casks  and  '  spillings'  from  samples 
have,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  been  treated  as  at 
present.  Suddenly  the  Board  turns  round  upon  the  Dock  Company, 
and  declares  that  these  '  sweepings,  scrapings,  and  spiUings,'  when  col- 
lected into  packages,  become  packages  which  have  not  been  duly  re- 
ported and  entered,  and  are,  therefore,  liable  to  confiscation  to  the 
Crown.  To  be  sure,  it  might  be  a  little  hard  for  the  Dock  Company  to 
enter  a  package  of  sugar  sweepings,  we  will  say,  as  having  arrived  from 
any  port  in  particular,  or  as  having  been  taken  from  any  ship  in  parti- 
cular, but  the  Board  scorns  such  petty  obstacles  as  physical  impossibili- 
ties. It  would  require  a  return  something  in  this  form, — '  Hogshead  of 
sugar  sweepings.  O.  G.  {Omnium  Gatherum).  Particulars  as  follows: 
— 1  oz.  per  bark  Adelaide,  from  Rio :  two  table-spoonsful,  more  or  less, 
per  brig  Plumper,  from  the  Havannah ;  two  ounces  of  Thames- street 
dirt,  per  Inspectors'  Shoes,  &c.'  Short  of  this,  the  hogshead  of  sugar 
becomes  the  property  of  our  gracious  Queen.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
after  what  has  taken  place,  that  even  the  Board  of  Customs  has  been 
driven  from  the  charge  of  fraud,  and  the  case  as  it  stands  is  a  mere  con- 
flict of  technicalities  upon  the  construction  of  an  act  of  Parliament. 

"This,  however,  is  not  the  immediate  point  to  which  we  would  draw 
attention  at  the  present  moment.  We  have  just  received  from  the 
London  Dock  Company  a  statement  of  the  method  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings were  carried  on  against  them,  which  appears  to  us  more 
worthy  of  the  days  of  a  Tudor  dynasty,  than  the  times  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Thirty-eight  informations  of  seizure  were  filed  against  the  Company. 
*  The  Company's  solicitors,  after  comparing  the  thirty-eight  informa- 
tions with  the  schedules  of  seizure  of  goods  returned  into  the  Exche- 
quer, found  it  impracticable  to  ascertain  which  of  the  particular  goods 
so  returned  were  comprised  in  any  one  of  the  several  informations,  the 
whole  of  the  goods  being  so  mixed  together  as  to  render  any  informa- 
tion on  that  head  unattainable.'  It  was  impossible  to  find  out  in  what 
warehouse  or  on  what  quay  the  packages  were  seized — what  quantity 
each  contained — or  even  the  date  of  seizure.  In  point  of  fact,  every 
scrap  of  information  which  could  help  the  Company's  solicitors  to  pre- 
pare their  defence,  was  studiously  witliheld  from  them.     Under  these 
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circumstances  the  solicitors  obtained  an  order  from  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer  for  the  particulars  they  sought.  The  Customs  resisted 
the  order,  and  the  point  was  argued  in  Court,  The  Solicitor  General 
applied  that  the  order  might  be  quashed  on  the  ground  '  that  by  the 
Royal  prerogative  the  Crown  was  not  bound  to  give  particulars'  Happily 
for  the  great  cause  of  common  sense,  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
clined to  follow  the  learned  Solicitor  General  in  this  transcendental  view 
of  the  Royal  prerogative.  One  of  their  number  remarked,  '  Are  we  to 
prevent  the  British  subject  from  knowing  what  charge  he  is  to  meet 
before  he  is  dragged  into  Court  ? '  The  same  spirit,  however,  inspired 
the  measures  of  the  Board  until  the  very  morning  of  trial.  The  defend- 
ants could  never  discover  from  the  solicitor  to  the  Customs  which  of  the 
informations  was  to  be  tried  first.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  add  any- 
thing of  our  own  to  such  a  statement  of  facts.  Is  it  possible  that  any 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  impartiality  or  fair  administration  of  a 
body  of  men  who  do  not  seek  mere  justice  for  the  Crown  but  the  ruin 
of  the  suitor,  no  matter  how  foul  the  means  employed  ?  These  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  and 
his  colleagues.  What  security  have  we  that  these  men  are  not  actuated 
by  the  same  vindictive  and  oppressive  spirit,  when  they  assemble  in 
secret  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice  between  one  of  their  own 
ofiicers  and  a  British  merchant  ?" 

"  Our  readers,"  continues  the  Morning  Chronicle,  "  will  not  have 
forgotten  the  eleven  days'  trial  before  a  special  jury  and  the  Chief 
Baron,  in  February  last,  and  the  verdict,  so  promptly  and  pointedly 
given  in  favour  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  which  at  length  con- 
cluded that  most  formidable  investigation — an  investigation  which  ac- 
cording to  the  Judge,  occupied  a  greater  number  of^  days  than  any  Jury 
trial  on  record  in  this  country.  Mr.  Mitchell's  Committee  most  appro- 
priately and  usefully  takes  up  the  question  where  it  wts  left  by  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  The  protracted  investigation  before  that  court, 
the  summing  up  of  the  Chief  Baron,  and  the  verdict  of  the  special  jury 
have  entirely  relieved  the  London  Dock  Company  from  all  imputations, 
injurious  to  the  high  character  which  they  have  always  sustained :  and 
that  investigation  has  fully  proved  that  the  recent  violent  proceedings 
of  the  Custom-house  against  the  Company,  were,  to  say  the  least,  most 
unjustifiably  precipitate,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  any  defects  which  may 
exist  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Port  of  London,  under  the  Warehousing 
Acts,  are  almost  wholly  traceable,  not  to  the  merchants  or  the  Dock 
Companies,  but  to  the  Custom-house  itself.  When  all  these  points  have 
been  established  by  a  formal  trial  before  one  of  our  highest  tribunals, 
the  question  ceases,  temporarily  at  least,  to  be  properly  one  for  the 
lawyers.     It  has  passed  beyond  the  scope  of  indictments  and  informa- 
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tions,  and  can  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily,  not  by  those  who  administer, 
but  by  those  who  make  the  law. 

"  We  perceive,  indeed,  that  the  Board  of  Customs  have  actually  moved 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  a  new  trial,  and  that  they  have  found  suffi- 
cient countenance  from  Sir  Charles  Wood  to  embolden  them  to  solicit  a 
repetition  of  the  eleven  days'  conflict  of  February — the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  being  apparently  as  regardless  as  themselves  of  the  pro- 
digious expenditure  of  public  money  which  such  a  proceeding  would 
occasion,  and  of  the  intolerable  hardship  and  loss  it  would  inflict  upon 
the  defendants.  From  any  other  official  quarter,  such  a  course  would 
seem  almost  incredible — but  the  Board  of  Customs  have  long  since 
taught  us  to  be  surprised  at  nothing.  It  surely  cannot  be  said  that  the 
verdict  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  the  result  of  any  slovenly,  inade- 
quate, partial,  precipitate,  or  obscure  judicial  procedure.  If  any  single 
revenue  case  can  be  found  on  record  in  which  the  investigation  was 
more  thorough  and  complete  than  in  any  other,  the  action  of  "  the 
Attorney  General  versus  the  London  Dock  Company,"  is  that  particular 
case.  Everything  that  abihty,  resources,  and  preparation  could  do  to 
render  a  trial  before  a  jur}- complete  in  all  its  parts  was  done  in  that 
matter.  The  counsel  on  both  sides  were  among  the  most  eminent  at 
the  bar.  The  Judge  was  a  personage  of  more  than  ordinary  distinction, 
and  he  certainly  commenced  the  case  with  no  undue  bias  in  favour  of 
the  Dock  Company.  The  Jury  were  di-awn  from  the  metropoUtan  list 
of  special  jurymen,  before  whom  Lord  EUenborough  used  to  say  that  he 
had  rather  try  a  commercial  case  than  before  any  other  jury  in  the 
world,  because  he  had  a  perfect  conviction  of  their  independence  and 
intelhgence.  No  fewer  than  eighty-five  witnesses  were  examined  and 
cross-examined  at  great  length ;  and  we  may  add  that  we  have  before 
us  at  this  moment,  a  report  of  the  trial,  in  a  royal  octavo  volume,  con- 
taining 1,194  compact  pages." 

A  subsequent  article  in  the  same  paper  contains  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  discussion  on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

"  One  of  the  principal  charges  tried  in  February  against  the  London 
Dock  Company  related  to  the  alleged  concealment,  by  their  sei*vants,  of 
twenty-seven  casks  of  sugar  from  the  cognizance  of  the  Custom-house 
authorities ;  and  it  was  further  alleged  that  the  goods  in  question  had 
been  fraudulently  obtained  from  the  merchants,  and  illegally  and  dis- 
honestly  withheld  from  the  Queen's  beam.  All  these  high-sounding 
charges  broke  down  at  the  trial.  It  was  shown  that  these  casks  of  sugar 
were  the  gradual  accumulation  of  several  years — that  they  were  made 
up  of  minute  quantities  of  sugar  unavoidably  taken  out  of  packages  in 
the  process  of  sampling,  and  left  as  surplus  when  the  quantity  required 
for  samples  had  been  taken  away — and  that  very  frequently  the  packages 
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were  so  imperfectly  made,  as  to  permit  small  portions  of  their  contents 
to  escape.  In  a  large  establishment,  and  in  a  protracted  lapse  of  time, 
even  particles  like  these  accumulate  into  a  large  bulk ;  and  hence  arose 
the  celebrated  twenty-seven  casks  of  sugar  in  question.  It  vfas  proved, 
further,  that  all  these  samplings,  and  spillings,  and  accumulations,  were 
matters  of  perfect  notoriety  to  the  Customs,  and  that  all  the  processes  had 
been  every  day  in  full  vigour  before  the  eyes  of  the  officers.  The  jury,  in 
February  last,  thought,  naturally  enough,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
straightforward  than  this  explanation,  and  they  delivered  their  verdict 
accordingly ;  and  now  comes  the  most  amazing  part  of  the  story. 

"  There  are  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  which,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  warehousing  system,  require  a  series  of  minute  and  voluminous 
entries  to  be  made  with  respect  to  every  cargo  of  merchandise  imported 
into  this  country.  These  requirements  are  not  unreasonable,  when 
rationally  interpreted  and  applied.  It  is  quite  possible,  for  example,  to 
make  a  formal  entry  of  any  important  consignment  of  goods,  setting 
forth  the  names  of  ship,  captain,  importer,  warehouse,  and  so  on.  No 
one  finds  fault  with  such  provisions.  But  will  it  be  credited  that  the 
whole  case  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  as  regards  the  proposed  new  trial, 
proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  one  of  these  elaborate  separate  entries 
and  declarations  ought  to  have  been  made  for  every  particular  "  pinch" 
of  sugar  which — collected,  perhaps,  from  ten  thousand  different  cargoes 
— has  contributed  to  fill  the  twenty-seven  casks  in  dispute  ?  The  re- 
quirement of  the  Custom-house  is,  that,  if  five  grains  of  sugar,  from 
five  different  cargoes,  be  at  any  time  added  to  a  package,  five  distinct 
entries  and  declarations  must  be  immediately  dehvered — setting  forth 
the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  imported,  the  name  of  the  captain,  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  importer,  the  name  of  the  warehouse  where 
lodged,  and  several  other  details,  as  to  each  of  the  grains  picked  up. 
We  apprehend  that  this  is  an  entirely  new  and  unheard-of  feat  of  inge- 
nuity in  the  way  of  '  despatch  of  business.' 

"  One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  connected  with  the  recent 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  has  been  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced by  the  Judges  in  perfectly  comprehending  the  sublime  heights 
and  depths  of  this  novel  and  most  exquisitely  subtle  doctrine.  Our 
superior  Courts  are  not  usually  unskilful  at  splitting  hairs ;  but  this  last 
refinement  of  the  Customs — this  fanatical  desire  to  consume  time  and 
stationery  in  'entering'  particles  of  sugar,  the  infinitismal  value  of 
which  could  only  be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  logai'ithms — seems  to 
have  fairly  surpassed  all  their  previous  conceptions.  The  exclamation? 
of  the  several  Judges,  of  the  Court,  as  the  doctrine  gradually  developed 
itself  before  them,  are  in  the  highest  degree  amusing.  The  Chief  Baron, 
even  after  his  eleven  days'  experience  on  the  February  trial,  was  some 
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time  before  he  fairly  grasped  the  great  idea  placed  before  him.  Mr. 
"Watson,  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Customs,  had  taken  vast  pains  in  reducing 
the  new  discovery  to  the  level  of  ordinary  comprehension — and  to  him, 
perhaps,  fairly  belongs  the  honour  of  enhghtening  the  Chief  Baron. 
Mr.  Watson  was  contending  that  the  sugar  was  forfeited.  '  Forfeited  I 
exclaimed  Sir  I'Vederick  Pollock  ;  '  for  what  reason  ?'  '  Because,'  replied 
the  former,  '  these  over  drawings  were  put  into  casks,  and  were  not 
entered  in  the  warehouse  with  the  proper  entry,  according  to  the  Act.' 
The  prodigious  character  of  this  novel  interpretation  of  the  law  did  not 
fail  to  elicit  the  fitting  judicial  reply,  the  Chief  Baron  asked,  '  How  could 
they  be  entered — how  could  you  make  an  entry  of  2  oz.  of  sugar?'  and 
then  he  went  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  entry  sections  of  the 
Act,  showing  the  physical  impossibility  of  doing  that  which  the  Cus- 
tom-house required. 

"  Baron  Parke  did  not  learn  quite  so  rapidly — perhaps  because  he 
had  not  had  so  many  opportunities ;  for  we  find  him,  at  the  end  of  the 
arguments  in  April,  very  frankly  declaring — '  For  my  part,  I  must  say 
that  I  don't  understand  the  matter  as  yet.  We  must  consider  the  case 
altogether.' 

"  Baron  Alderson  has  taken  immense  pains  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
the  facts  of  this  most  intricate,  and,  to  a  lawyer,  most  novel  inquiry ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  as  well  as  most  of  his 
colleagues  in  fixing  upon  the  essential  features  of  the  case.  During  the 
arguments  just  concluded,  he  adverted  as  follows  to  the  regulation  as  to 
samples : — 

"  •  Is  there  any  provision  as  to  samples ! 

"  '  Sir  F.  Kfxltt  :  The  35th  section  authorises  such  reasonable  samples  to  be  taken 
as  the  Cu-^toms  shall  approve  of. 

"  '  Baron  Alderson  :  Two  ounces  appears  to  have  been  allowed  by  the  Customs  as 
an  average  quantity  ;  sometimes  a  httle  more,  sometimes  a  little  less,  h  seems  extraoT' 
dinarif  that  that  which  hai  been  done  by  the  permittion  of  the  Customs  should  now  be  made 
the  subject  of  an  information.'  " 

"  Baron  Piatt  then  interposed  a  very  pertinent  remark : — 
"  '  What  evidence  was  there  to  show  that  more  than  the  two    ounces  allowed  were 

taken  for  sAmples  ? 

"  '  Sir  F.  Kelly  :  Our  evidence  shows  that  5  16ths  of  an  ounce  was  the  average ; 

this  would  amount  to  151bs.  in  1,000  packages,  worth,  without  the  duty,  about  2s.     Is 

it  to  be  said  that  the  Company  are  to  collect  this  2s.  worth  of  sugar  in  a  cargo,  and  place 

it  in  a  separate  package  i  " 

"  Baron  Alderson  then  again  took  up  the  subject,  and  it  seems  to  us 

that  the  following  observation  contains  the  real  pith  of  the  whole  matter, 

in  the  fewest  words  in  which  it  has  yet  been  expressed : — 

"  '  If  api itc/i  more  than  twoounces  be  taken,  and  placed  on  one  side  for  the  Company, 
the  Crown  says  that  thai  is  a  removal,  and  entails  a  penalty  of  £100  ;  so  that  a  cask  of 
such  pinches  would  rep'-esent  millions  sterling  in  amount  of  penalty.'  '' 

"  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Baron  Alderson  for  this  suggestion. 

The  absurdity  cannot  well  be  carried  much  farther.     It  is  clear  that  the 
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London  Dock  Company  may  happen  to  have  enclosed,  in  these  cele- 
brated twenty-seven  casks  of  sugar,  as  many  materials  for  penalties  as 
would  go  a  long  way  in  discharging  the  national  debt  ;  and,  adopting 
Baron  Alderson's  definition  of  terms,  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  may  by 
and  by  learn  to  speak  of  '  casks  of  penalties,'  by  way  of  conveniently 
epitomizing  an  otherwise  indescribable  phenomenon." 

The  conclusion  of  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  Dock 
Company  contains  perhaps  the  most  significant  summary  and  moral  of 
these  whole  proceedings. 

"  The  cost  of  these  proceedings  to  the  Company  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  about  £10,000.  On  the 
side  of  the  Customs  they  must  have  been  very  large,  as,  in  addition  to 
their  law  expenses,  they  have  been  retaining  between  forty  and  fifty  per- 
sons,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  in  their  pay." 
It  has  only  to  be  added,  as  showing  the  opinion  of  the  Crown  coun- 
sel, that  the  case  was  one  of  which  the  prosecutors  had.  reason  to  be 
ashamed,  that  as  stated  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  : — 

"  During  the  greater  part  of  the  summing  up,  all  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  absented  themselves  from  the  Court.  Referring  to  this  curious 
circumstance,  the  Chief  Baron  observed  : — 'With  respect  to  the  sugar, 
there  is  no  person  here  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  therefore  1  hardly 
know  whether  I  can  give  any  direction.  /  doubt  whether  there  is  any- 
thing to  reserve  at  all.  The  view  that  I  take  is  so  strong,  and  there 
being  no  person  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  with  whom  I  can  arrange  on 
what  terms  the  matter  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
my  general  direction  to  you  must  be  this — /  do  not  discover  any  evidence 
that  the  sugar  or  cocoa  were  intended  to  be  withdrawn  from  payment  of 
duty,  or  from  the  sight  or  inspection  of  the  Customs,  and  therefore  gen- 
tlemen, with  respect  to  the  sugar,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  verdict  would 
be  for  the  London  Dock  Company.'  Accordingly  the  verdict  was  for 
the  London  Dock  Company." 

The  proceedings  against  the  St,  Katharine  Dock  Company  have  ex- 
cited less  interest  in  the  public  mind,  and  elicited  fewer  animadversions 
on  the  part  of  the  public  press,  simply  because  they  have  not  as  yet 
been  made  the  subject  of  Exchequer  Trials. 

But  they  are  not  less  flagrant  in  their  attendant  circumstances,  or  less 
oppressive  in  principle,  or  in  their  practical  consequences.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  fullest  explanations  of  every  relevant  fact  con- 
nected with  these,  and  the  occurrences  at  the  London  Docks,  have  been 
given  by  Messrs.  Cattley,  Powles,  Tooke,  and  Sir  John  Hall,  before  the 
Select  Committee,  and  that  the  fullest  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  to  rebut  the  preceding  narrative,  and  that  about 
to  be  submitted  from  the  Petition  of  the  Saint  Katharine  Dock  Cora- 
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pany,  and  the  recent  Report  of  the  Directors.  As  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  the  enquiries  of  the  select  committee  is  now  finally  concluded 
and  reported  to  the  House,  this  committee  cannot  be  accused  of  any 
prejudgment  of  these  cases,  when  they  state  it  as  their  deliberate  opinion, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  and  relative  documents,  that 
no  facts  have  transpired  to  shake  the  propriety  of  the  virtual  acquittal 
pronounced  by  the  jury  in  the  *  Monster'  trial  of  the  London  Dock 
Company ;  and  that  the  evidence  of  the  chairman  and  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Customs  has  in  no  material  degree  rebutted  the  statements 
contained  in  the  following  details,  extracted  from  the  official  publications 
of  the  Saint  Katherine  Dock  Company. 

The  subjoined  extracts  from  the  Petition  of  the  Company  sufficiently 
explain  the  prehminary  proceedings  against  which  they  have  entered 
their  protest. 

VII.  "That  on  the  4th  of  December,  1819,  during  the  height  of  public  business, 
a  numerous  body  of  Customs'  Officers  suddenly,  and  without  the  ordinary  courtesy 
of  an  intimation  from  the  Commissioners,  confidential  or  otherwise,  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Company  or  their  Secretary,  entered  the  premises  of  the  Dock  Com- 
pany, and  in  separate  divisions  hastened  simultaneously  to  seai'ch  and  rum- 
mage the  floors  of  the  several  warehouses. 

"  That  this  proceeding,  which  is  without  example  in  the  case  of  this  or  the 
other  principal  Docks  in  the  Port  of  London,  was  conducted  in  the  most  offensive 
manner,  being  more  like  a  search  by  Police  Officers  for  stolen  goods,  than  a  visit 
for  examination  by  Officers  of  the  Customs. 

"  That  the  Directors  remonstrated  indignantly  against  the  outrage  to  which 
they  had  thus  been  subjected,  and  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  for  eo 
unusual  and  violent  a  proceeding  ;  when  they  were  informed  by  the  Commission- 
ers that  circumstances  had  come  to  their  knowledge  which  apj)eared  to  implicate 
several  of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Dock  Company,  in  transactions  of  a  frau- 
dulent nature. 

"  That  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  have  conti- 
nued from  the  month  of  December,  18  li),  to  the  present  time. 

"  That  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings  the  Custoais'  Officers  have  seized 
large  quantities  of  goods. 

"  That  the  goods  so  seized  consist  of  original  packages  and  sweepings,  and 
of  the  goods  seized  a  large   portion  is  entirely  free  from  duty. 

"  That  in  the  month  of  November  last  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  made  a 
return  of  the  goods  seized  by  the  officers  into  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer 
for  condemnation  as  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  have  caused  fifty-three  separate 
informations  to  be  filed,  each  information  comprising  portions  only  of  the  goods 
seized. 

"  That  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Customs  have  .ilso  caused  an  infor- 
mation to  be  filed  against  the  Company,  claiming  arrears  of  duties  stated  to  have 
accrued  from  the  year  I8i0  in  respect  of  goods  alleged  to  have  been  removed  out 
of  the  Docks  without  the  payment  of  duty. 

"  That  the  informations  filed  comprise  a  multiplicity  of  articles,  some  of  which 
are  as  low  in  value  as  Id.  each,  and  the  grounds  of  forfeitiu-e  comprise  every 
conceivable  ground  of  forfeitui-e  under  the  Customs  Laws  which  can  be  made 
at  all  available  against  the  Company. 

"  That  your  Petitioners  conceive  that  they  have  just  ground  to  complain  of 
the  several  seiziu-es  made  by  the  OlFicers  of  Customs,  having  extended  over  a 
period  of  nearly  a  year  without  any  attempt  having  been  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Customs  to  obtain  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
whether  the  seizures  first  made  were  legal  or  not. 

"  That  if  such  a  course  had  been  taken,  a  great  deal  of  delay  and  a  vast  amount 
of  expense  would  have  been  saved. 
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"  That  the  large  accumulation  of  seizures,  and  the  number  of  informations  re- 
lating to  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  cause  an  enormous  increase  of  expense  to 
the  Company  ;  as  each  information  comprises  a  separate  case,  and  must  be  sepa- 
rately tried,  the  expense  therefore  will  be  increased  nearly  fifty-three  fold. 

"  That  in  the  month  of  June  last  four  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  while 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  were  apprehended  on  warrants  by  a  Police  Officer, 
on  a  charge  of  stealing  molasses. 

"  That  it  is  well  known  to  warehouse-keepers  that  molasses  are  subject  in  hot 
weather  to  great  fermentation  and  expansion,  and  when  such  fermentation  takes 
place  it  is  necessary  to  draw  off  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  cask  in  that 
state,  otherwise  the  cask  would  burst ;  that  the  quantity  drawn  off  is  called 
over-drawings,  and  it  is  usually  replaced  in  the  original  cask  when  fermenta- 
tion has  ceased,  or  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

"  That  one  of  the  Officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  having  observed  a  cask 
of  overdrawings,  and  supposing  that  it  had  been  landed  in  excess  of  cargo,  placed 
the  broad  arrow  on  it,  as  a  mark  of  its  having  been  seized  by  the  Crown. 

"  That  some  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  being  ignorant  of  the  broad 
arrow  having  been  placed  on  this  cask,  caused  part  of  the  over-drawings  to  be 
restored  to  the  original  casks.  Upon  information  of  this  fact  the  Commissioners, 
without  any  communication  to  the  Dock  Company  or  their  officers,  caused  an 
indictment  to  be  preferred  for  felony  against  the  Warehouse-keeper  and  nine 
others  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  ;  that  the  Grand  Jury  ignored  the  bill  as  to 
six  of  the  parties,  but  found  a  true  bill  (upon  ex-parte  evidence  of  course)  as  to 
the  remaining  four,  who  were  thereupon  taken  into  custody  by  a  police-officer, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  fact  to  Newgate,  and  would  have 
remained  imprisoned  there  if  they  had  not  afterwards  been  released  on  bail. 

"  That  usually  on  a  charge  of  felony,  the  accused  is  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  stating  anything  that  he  has  to  offer  in  his  defence  ; 
but  when  an  indictment  is  preferred  before  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  first  instance, 
without  any  preliminary  examination  before  a  magistrate,  the  proceeding  is 
entirely  upon  the  ex-parte  information  of  the  accuser,  and  the  accused  has  no 
opportunity  of  being  heard. 

.  "  That  this  case  would,  in  its  ordinary  course,  have  been  heard  about  the  10th 
of  July  last,  and  disposed  of ;  but  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown  the  proceedings 
were  removed  by  certiorari  into  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  This  removal  of 
the  indictment  caused  a  delay  from  July  to  November  last,  when  notice  was 
given  of  trial  in  the  Queen's  Bench ;  but  after  considerable  expense  had  been 
incurred  in  preparing  for  the  defence,  the  record  was  suddenly  withdrawn  by 
the  Crown,  and  no  further  notice  of  trial  has  been  given.  This  serious  charge 
of  felony,  therefore,  still  remains  suspended  over  these  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, without  any  definite  prospect  of  being  brought  to  trial. 

"  That  in  the  month  of  September  last  six  other  of  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany were  arrested  at  the  instance  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Customs 
for  the  recovery  of  penalties,  and  were  taken  to  Whitecross-street  prison,  where 
they  would  now  be,  if  they  had  not  been  liberated  on  putting  in  bail.  Informa- 
tions have  since  been  filed  against  the  parties  so  arrested,  and  they  have  pleaded 
to  the  same  ;  but  no  further  proceedings  have  been  taken  by  the  Crov.n  on 
these  informations,  although  there  has  been  ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
bring  these  cases  to  trial. — {\th  Report,  Case  No.  33.) 

The  subsequent  annals  of  these  transactions  are  embraced  in  the  "Re- 
port of  the  Directors,  from  which  the  subjoined  extracts  are  taken. 

No  fewer  than  fifty-three  informations,  founded  on  three  indenture'^,  have  }>een  filed 
for  the  goods  under  seizure  ;  eacli  of  these  informations,  if  proceeded  with,  must  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  action,  and  e-Tch  of  them  comprises  several  descriptions  of  goods. 
f  As  these  inforniations  contain  359  separate  items,  the  h'st  of  tliem  would  Go  too 
long  to  admit  of  being  conveniently  inserted  at  full  length  in  this  statement,  but  the 
directors  consider  it  desirable  to  put  the  proprietors  in  possession  of  s-ome  particulars, 
which  will  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  v,  liich  the 
Company  is  called  upon  to  meet,  and  of  the  description  of  litigation  to  which  the  Docks 
may  be  exposed,  whenever  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  think  firoper  tu  put 
into  operation  against  thtm,  the  vast  machinery  of  the  llcvenue  Laws  at  ilie  disposal  of 
the  Crown, 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  goods  under  seizure  shows  that  the  informations  relate 
chiefly  to  articles  of  trifling  value,  and  also  that  they  include  a  large  quantity  of  goods 
which  are  free  of  duty. 

Liable  to 
Items  of  the  value —  Duty  Free.    Duty.    Total  No. 

Is.  and  under   6    ....      2    ..  7 

Above  Is.  and  not  more  than  3s 0        ..      3     ..  8 

„     8s.         „  „        7s 9        ..      8    ..         17 

„     78.         „         „        I5s    9        ..     31     ..        40 

„    l&s.  „  „        20s 2        ..     14     ..         16 

Total  number  of  Items  not  exceeding  the  value  of  2os.  each  30  . .  58  . .  88 

Above£l        „        „        £2  13  ..  38  ..  51 

„    £2          „        „        £4   21  ..  28  ..  49 

„    £4          „        „        £6  10  ..  27  •.  37 

Total  number  of  Items  not  exceeding  the  value  of  j£'6  each      74      ..     151    .•      225 

Above£6        „        „        £8    7      ••       12     ..         19 

„      £8        „        „        £10...; 3      ..        3    ..  6 

Total  number  olf  Items  not  exceeding  the  value  of  £10  each    84      . .     166    . .      250 
Above£lOeach 43      ..      67    ..       109 

Totals   126      ..     233     ..       359 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  seven  articles  seized  of  the  value  of  not  more  than  one 
shilling  each,  (two  of  them  being  as  low  as  one  penny  each,)  and  that  nearly  one-fourth 
(88  out  of  359)  of  the  whole  number,  ure  not  of  more  value  than  £\  each. 

The  whole  value  of  the  seizures,  even  according  to  the  very  excessive  estimate  put 
upon  them  by  the  Customs'  appraisers,  is  £%,\0Q,  namely,  duty  free  goods  ;^4,500 
and  dutiable  goods,  £3,600  ;  the  latter,  however,  includes  duties  which  will  be  payable 
on  them  if  cleared  for  home  consumption,  to  the  amount  of  £1,350,  which  if  deducted, 
leaves  the  present  value  of  the  dutiable  goods,  £2250,  or  just  one-third  of  the  whole. 

The  directors  entertain  a  confident  opinion  that  none  of  the  goods  under  seizure  will 
be  found  legally  liable  to  forfeiture,  whatever  specious  grounds  for  it  may  be  attempted 
to  be  made  out  under  the  minute  provisions  of  the  Warehousing  Acts,  as  involving  the 
charge  of  irregularities :  for  as  to  fraud,  which  had  been  emphatically  alleged  as  the 
origin  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings,  the  Customs  have  not  ventured  to  persist  in 
the  imputation.  But  even  supposing  some  plausible  case  to  be  made  out  of  these  steps 
having  originated  in  care  for  the  Revenue,  such  could  only  apply  to  dutiable  goods  j 
there  is  no  conceivable  pretence  for  the  seizure  of  goods  free  of  duty  ;  and  the  direc- 
tors have  no  doubt,  and  are  advised,  that  the  seizure  of  such  goods  is  in  every  point  of 
view  illegal.  As  between  individuals  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seizing  party 
would  be  liable  to  damages  and  costs,  and  though  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
Crown  can  be  made  amenable  by  law  to  such  damages  and  costs,  of  the  justice  of  the 
case  there  can  be  no  question. 

The  grounds  of  seizure  are  stated  at  the  foot  of  the  Indentures  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  Seized  on  the  31st  of  October,  1850,  by  Henry  Charles  Brown,  and  John  Cock- 
shott,  at  the  St.  Katharine  Docks,  for  being  landed  without  Report,  Entry,  or  Warrant, 
for  being  concealed,  and  for  all  other  causes  of  forfeiture." 

In  the  informations,  each  of  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  a  separate  trial,  there  is 
a  remarkable  contrast  of  amount,  one  being  for  goods  valued  at  above  a  thousand 
pounds,  whereas  another  is  as  low  as  £b  3s.  6d.  The  particulars  of  the  latter  are 
herewith  given  in  proof  that  nothing  but  the  utmost  wantonness  of  seizure,  and  reck- 
lessness of  expense  could  have  led  to  such  paltry  items  being  made  the  subject  of  a 
trial  at  law  between  a  large  Public  Company  and  a  Department  of  the  Government. 

INDENTURE,    No.  3.  INFORMATION,  No.  22. 

Value  appraised  by 
the    Customs  in- 
cluding Duty. 
Cwt.    qn.    lbs.  £     R.     d. 

4 Bags  Grass-seed 2       18  ...  1  11  6 

\  „     marking    nuts    0        2        4  ....  0    6  0 

1  „     Brimstone 0        0      25  ....  0    10 

1  „    mixedgoods 114  ....  15  0 

1  „            Ditto 0        0      17  ...  0  10  0 

1  „     Rice   and  Pepper 0        3      26  ....  10  0 

2  ,,  French  Beans,  4  (  bushels  0  10  0 

Total 6    3    6 
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Tlie  Directors  have  now  to  advert  briefly  to  the  occurrences  which  have  taken  place, 
with  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Customs,  since  the  meeting  of  Proprietors  in 
January  last. 

Shortly  subsequent  to  that  meeting,  notice  of  trial  was  given  in  ten  of  the  informa- 
tions filed,  but  in  none  of  the  other  cases  in  which  the  Company  or  its  servants  were 
concerned.  Considerable  expense  was  incurred  in  preparing  for  the  defence  in  the  ten 
cases  referred  to,  and  the  Directors  were  in  hopes  that  at  length  some  of  the  numerous 
matters  in  dispute  would  be  brought  to  an  issue  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  very  great 
length  to  which  similar  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Customs  against  the  London 
Dock  Company  had  extended,  not  one  of  the  cases  of  this  Company  was  dis- 
posed of. 

On  the  26th  May  last  the  solicitors  of  this  Company  received  renewed  notice  of 
trial  in  the  ten  informations  which  had  been  before  selected,  but  on  the  14th  June  last, 
such  notice  was  withdrawn  as  to  all  the  cases  except  one  ;  and  on  the  17th  June  aletter 
was  received  from  the  solicitor  of  Customs  stating  that  the  trial  of  all  the  cases  in 
which  the  two  Dock  Companies  were  concerned  had  been  postponed,  as  the  judgment 
then  to  be  delivered  on  the  motion  relating  to  the  London  Dock  trial  might  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  same. 

No  further  proceedings  can  now  be  taken  until  the  beginning  of  December  next. 

The  directors  consider  that  they  have  just  grounds  of  complaint,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  original  attack  on  the  Company  and  its  servants,  but  also  on  account  of  the  un- 
warrantable delay  which  has  taken  place  in  bringing  to  an  issue  the  questions  between 
the  Company  and  the  Customs. 

Instead  of  commencing  legal  proceedings  at  the  earliest  period  possible  after  the  first 
seizures  were  made,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  the  course  which  the  Board  of 
Customs  was  pursuing  was  in  conformity  with  the  law,  large  seizures  of  goods  in  these 
Docks  were  continued  to  be  made  during  the  course  of  nearly  a  year,  without  taking 
any  further  steps. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  the  Directors  to  state  what  a  very  serious  grievance  this 
has  been  to  the  Company,  and  how  much  it  must  necessarily  have  interfered  with  tiie 
ordinary  business  of  the  Docks  —{\2lh  Report,  Case  No.  133.) 

In  animadverting  upon  these  proceedings,  it  is  observed  by  the  editor 
of  the  Sun, — 

"  Accustomed  as  most  Enghshmen  are,  by  costly  experience,  to  the 
voracity  of  the  judicial  mind,  our  readers  must  forgive  the  weakness  of 
the  confession,  that  even  we  were  somewhat  startled  by  that  manifesta^ 
tion  of  official  vigour,  and  almost  super-solicitor  energy,  which  has  re- 
cently taken  the  turn  of  raising  one  hundred  and  twenty  informations, 
all  at  the  same  time,  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown,  against  the  London 
and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Companies.  We  had  imbibed  an  almost  my- 
thological reverence  for  these  vast  developments  of  the  large  ideas  and 
gigantic  designs  of  British  commerce.  We  had  been,  as  it  were,  born 
and  bred  up  to  regard  these  leviathan  establishments  as  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  enterprise  and  contriving  intellect  of  the  metropohs  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  We  had  heard  at  least  that  they  were  the 
chief  collectors  of  the  revenue,  the  authors  of  a  system  which  had  di- 
minished smuggling  to  its  practicable  minimum — the  right  hand  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Jixchequer — the  energetic  voluntary  substitutes  for 
official  imbecility — doing  gratuitously  the  fiscal  business  of  the  country, 
while  the  servants  of  the  public  received  the  pay,  sometimes  for  doing 
nothing,  oftener  for  doing  mischief.  But  new  brooms,  it  is  said,  sweep 
clean,  especially  the  besom  of  destruction.  The  reward  of  these  great 
institutions  for  becoming  the  gratuitous  tax-gatherers  of  the  State  is  to 
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have  a  new  solicitor  of  Customs  fastened  upon  the  country,  and  a  perfectly 
unprecedented  quarrel  upon  the  docks.  And  if  those  alone  who  have  been 
either  too  credulous  of  the  tale-bearing  lies  of  traitors,  or  too  ready  to  cor- 
rupt the  servants  of  great  public  companies,  and  spread  disaffection  and 
unfaithfulness  among  their  dependents,  were  the  only  sufferers  by  the 
fatal  rigour  and  pernicious  energy  of  the  abettors  of  the  Government  pro- 
secutions, the  verdict  '  sarved  'em  right,'  would  be  the  unanimous  finding 
of  public  opinion.  '  Oh,  mother  !'  exclaimed  Coriolanus,  '  you  have 
saved  Rome,  but  lost  your  son!'  The  London  Dock  Company  have 
gained  their  cause,  but  lost  £13,500  of  costs — they  have  rescued  their 
two  boxes  of  sugar  at  a  sacrifice  of  about  two  thousand  times  their 
whole  worth." 

"It  would  appear,"  observes  another  Journalist,  " that  the  sapient 
conclave,  which  should  sit  in  Thames-street,  but  which  is  probably 
taking  out  its  fifteen  weeks  of  holiday  and  its  Saint  Mondays  at  the 
Exhibition  or  in  the  country,  does  not  yet  know  'when  it  has  had  enough.' 
It  wUl  be  recollected  that  Ql  informations  were  brought  against  the 
London  Dock  Company,  and  53  against  that  of  the  St.  Katharine 
Docks,  which  have  been  laid  by  the  Crown  simultaneously .  After  1 1 
days'  trial  of  the  first  of  these  120  cases,  the  jury,  substantially,  return- 
ed a  verdict  for  the  Docks.  But,  '  base  is  the  slave  that  pays,'  when 
that  slave  is  the  public.  Mr.  Hamel  finds  the  Board  most  convenient 
clients,  because  they  have  no  hesitation  in  instituting  actions  for  which 
they  make  the  country  find  all  the  means.  If  they  lose,  the  Crown 
pays  nothing  to  the  subjects  whom  it  oppresses.  If  they  gain,  they  go 
snacks  with  her  Majesty  in  the  proceeds  of  their  seizures  ;  and  work 
the  costs  out  of  the  flayed  and  skinned  defendants,  if  the  proceedings 
have  not  already  ruined  them.  On  looking  into  the  thirteen  hundred 
octavo  pages  which  contain  the  report  of  the  first  trial,  we  observe  that 
the  Attorney- Greneral  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  very  generously 
awarded  to  each  of  the  jury  one  guinea  per  day,  or  £138  12s.,  as  their 
fee,  and  that  each  party  had  four  counsel,  whose  '  retainers'  and  '  re- 
freshers* may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  assured 
the  court  that  the  costs  of  the  Dock  Company  alone,  for  that  single 
trial,  amounted  to  from  £12,000  to  £15,000,  and  that  the  expenses  of 
the  Crown,  probably,  reached  as  much  more.  Multiply  £13,500  a 
side,  or  £27,000  in  all,  by  120  informations,  the  number  actually  pend- 
ing, and  the  product  will  be  the  comfortable  sum  of  £3,240,000  !  An 
amount  greater  than  the  whole  Income  Tax  of  the  country,  and  equal  to 
about  one- sixth  of  the  entire  Customs  revenue. 

"  Nothing  daunted  by  such  considerations,  the  Board  of  Customs, 
after  squandering  the  substance  of  the  nation  in  this  utterly  scandalous 
and  totally  futile  manner,  spending  £13,500  on  the  chance  of  recovering 
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the  duty  on  tivo  boxes  of  sugar,  not  probably  worth  as  many  farthings 
in  the  gross,  and  the  duty  on  which  would  scarcely  readise  forty  shil- 
lings ;  coming  for  wool,  and  being  kicked  back  shorn  ;  opening  their  case 
with  fierce  imputations  of  fraud  and  chicane  upon  the  Queen's  subjects, 
and  ending  it  by  extracting  from  the  jury  a  certificate  of  character  in 
favour  of  the  London  Dock  Company  ;  now  modestly  give  out  the  farce 
which  has  already  been  damned  by  an  unequivocal  verdict,  for  repetition 
until  further  notice.  Vociferous  encores  call  Mr.  Hamel  back  to  the  same 
stage  on  which  he  has  topped  his  part  of  rustic  low  comedy  ;  and  so 
heartily  do  the  Board  applaud  the  piece,  that  they  insist  upon  its  being 
acted  over  again  to  crowded  houses.  A  new  trial  is  moved  for  by  the 
Crown — the  twelve  jurymen,  the  eight  connsel,  the  two  solicitors,  and 
two  assistant-solicitors,  the  eighty  witnesses,  and  the  one  judge,  are  to 
hatch  one  chick  for  eleven  days  more,  '  regardless  of  expense,'  or,  '  all 
at  the  small  charge  of  £27,000,'  with  £3,000  in,  to  make  up  the 
£30,000,  in  discussing  the  rule,  to  show  cause  why  the  new  trial 
should  not  be  granted. 

"  It  is  a  comparatively  trivial  caution  to  ask  the  tax  payers  of  these 
kingdoms  to  'see  how  the  money  goes.'  Any  attorney  in  a  private 
case,  who  would  dare  to  advise  a  rich  nobleman  to  raise  one  hundred 
and  twenty  actions  simultaneously  against  one  or  two  men  in  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  middle  life,  would,  by  that  act  alone,  without 
any  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  suits,  probably  run  a  vey  great  risk 
of  being  struck  off  the  rolls.  Any  great  man,  who,  not  contented  with 
piling  cost  upon  cost  on  the  shoulders  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a  special  jury,  insisted  upon  racking  his 
victim  upon  the  long  bills  of  a  new  trial,  would  unhesitatingly  be 
accused  of  wresting  the  law  to  the  purposes  of  oppression.  But  where 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  Crown  are  recklessly  effused  to 
exhaust  the  substance  of  the  Crown's  subjects,  and  the  Sovereign,  by 
her  ministers,  in  place  of  bowing  to  the  award  of  her  own  tribunal,  under 
which  every  good  citizen  is  taught  to  look  for  safety  and  shelter  from 
injustice,  ignores  the  authority  of  her  own  court,  virtually  tells  her  own 
judges  that  they  are  incompetent  and  unjust,  and  that  majesty  itself  will 
unearth  its  victim  from  the  protection  of  a  judicial  verdict,  and  hunt  him 
down  by  the  depletion  of  his  purse,  which  neither  his  innocence  nor  a 
second  victory  can  save,  we  have  no  words  to  express  the  depth  of  our 
disgust  of  an  act  which  should  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  every  unpreju- 
diced thinker,  It  is  a  more  thrilling  version,  a  deepening  portraiture, 
of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  his  wretched  neighbour  Frugal :  — 

"  'I'll  bid  my  men  break  ope  his  fences, 
Ride  o'er  his  standing  corn,  and  in  the  night 
Set  file  to  his  barns,  or  break  his  catties'  legs. 
These  trespasses  bring  on  suits,  and  suits  expenses, 
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^   Which  I  can  hear,  but  will  soon  beggar  him. 
"When  I  have  harried  him  thus  for  two  or  three  year, 
In  spite  of  all  his  thrift  and  care  he'll  grow  behind  hand, 
Then,  though  he  sue  ia  forma  pauperis, 
I'll  sqfe  undo  him! ' 

"  The  Crown  should  be  more  tender  of  its  subjects  than  they  are  of 
each  other.     It  should  not  stretch  the  law  even  to  the  verge  of  its 
rights.     As  it  is  powerful,  it  should  be  merciful.     By  its  prerogative  of 
paying  no  costs,  it  virtually  has  the  means  of  ruining  any  man,  however 
innocent,  who  maintains  a  plea  however  just.     The  London  Dock  Com- 
pany has  substantially  proved  its  innocence,  and  established  the  righte- 
ousness of  its  defence.  The  right  of  the  Crown  to  an  immunity  from  costs 
can,  in  a  free  country,  be  tolerable  only  when  exercised  with  the  most  for- 
bearing and  self-denying  discreetness  ;  because  it  involves  the  faculty  of  an 
absolute  dictator  of  the  fortunes  of  the  lieges.    The  public  is  imperatively 
called  upon,  in  its  own  defence,  because  the  case  of  the  Dock  Company 
may  at  any  time  be  that  of  every  private  citizen,  to  decide,  now  and  here, 
whether  this  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign  has  in  this  case  been  asserted 
with  a  just  deference  to  the  fair  rights  of  the  subject.     The  materials 
for  judgment  are  fuUy  before  us.     One  hundred  and  nineteen  informa- 
tions are  still  pending  over  the  devoted  heads  of  two  establishments, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  commerce  of  England,  the  chief  collectors  of 
the  public  revenue,  the  great  instruments  of  the  suppression  of  smug- 
gling, managed  on  a  system,  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  which 
extort  the  unqualified  but  unwilling  praise  of  the  fiscal  officers  who 
have  been  examined   before  the   Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  one  hundred  and  twentieth  has  been  already  decided, 
at  a  ruinous  expense,  in  favour  of  the  subject,  in  the  Queen's  own 
Court.     But  the  Crown  will  neither  accept  the  verdict,  nor  abandon 
the  weaker,   because   postponed,  prosecutions.      At  this  moment  the 
humble  servants,  even  day  labourers,  of  the  two  great  Companies  have 
been  arrested,   and,  but  for  bail  having  been  found,  would  be  now 
rotting  in  prison,  (their  families  meanwhile  starving  on  the  outside)  on 
charges  of  felony,  for  simply  obeying  the  orders  of  their  employers. 
These  indictments  have  been  brought  by  the  Crown  upwards  of  twelve 
months  ago,  and  have  neither  been  followed  up  nor  withdrawn  to  this 
hour.     The  victims  are  out  on  bail,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
placed  in  the  felons'  dock  for  the  most  innocent  pursuit  of  honest 
industry,  and  yet  they  cannot  bring  the  Attorney-General  either  to  try 
them  or  let  them  go.     He  withdraws  records,  after  putting  the  Docks 
to  all  the  expenses  of  preparing  for  trial,  and  laughs  at  them  under  his 
immunity  from  costs.      He   brings   indictments,  refuses  either  to   go 
forward  or  go  back,  and  suspends  the  terrors  of  his  legal  enginery  over 
poor  labouring  men,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the 
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fundamental  principles  of  a  constitution  jealous  of  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  and  the  powers  of  the  Sovereign." 

The  Committee  would  only  observe,  in  conclusion  of  this  painful  sub- 
ject, that  they  cannot  lend  their  sanction  to  the  prominent  pretext  as- 
signed by  the  Board  for  these  prosecutions,  that  a  chief  aim  of  their  in- 
stitution was  the  protection  of  the  commercial  community  from  the  em- 
bezzlement of  the  goods  entrusted  by  them  to  the  Dock  Companies. 
This  is  altogether  a  volunteer  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  for 
which  there  was  no  call,  and  the  Customs  had  no  commission.  Their 
duty  is  to  guard  the  revenue  of  the  Crown,  not  the  property  of  the 
merchant;  and  the  only  eiFect  of  their  no  doubt  well-meant  officiousness 
is  to  degrade  the  mercantile  character  and  institutions  of  this  country  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  states  ;  and  to  excite  alarm  and  distrust  in  the  minds  of 
all  foreign  merchants  who  make  consignments  to  this  country,  or  transmit 
goods  through  our  agency  in  transit  to  foreign  consignees.  Should  the 
impression  become  general  which  the  Boai'd  has  laboured  to  convey,  that 
the  property  of  our  foreign  correspondents  is  not  secure  from  plunder  in 
the  custody  of  our  great  Dock  Companies,  it  is  not  these  estabhshments 
alone  that  would  suffer,  but  our  whole  foreign  trade,  and  especially  our 
foreign  shipping,  which  could  expect  very  little  employment  in  carrying 
foreign  goods  to  be  embezzled  in  our  Docks. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SEIZURES  AND  FORFEITURES. 


Thk  Board  makes  its  own  law,  and  interprets  it  in  its  own  favor. 

The  maxim  of  British  law,  which  declares  that  "  the  Crown  pays  no 
costs"  is  practically  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  its  officers  shall 
have  the  power  not  only  to  administer,  but  to  make  and  interpret  the  law 
at  their  absolute  discretion.  The  Committee  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  eminent  house  which  had  been  induced,  in  support  of  the 
home  trade,  to  give  a  large  order  for  Spitalfields  silks,  of  a  superior 
qualitv  and  tasteful  patterns,  had  them  all  seized  as  of  French  manufac- 
ture, and  on  the  advice  of  their  solicitors  paid  the  whole  duty,  amount- 
ing to  £300,  to  which  foreign  goods  are  liable,  on  manufactures  of 
British  production,  simply  because  the  costs  of  an  Exchequer  suit,  in 
which  they  were  certain  of  success,  would  have  amounted  to  more  than 
the  illegal  demand  of  the  Crown.  That  this  attribute  of  the  Board  is 
exercised  to  its  utmost  stretcVof  power,  will  be  obvious  from  the  follow- 
ing examples. 

T.  In  August,  1848,  a  small  vessel  was  dispatched  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Liverpool  with  a  cargo  of  timber.  Her  owners  were  respectable  merchants  and 
shipowners  in  that  colony.  After  the  vessel  sailed,  they  were  informed  that  she 
had  called  at  a  port  in  the  United  States,  and  had  there  taken  on  board  a  larf^er 
quantity  of  tobacco,  than  the  allowance  fixed  by  law.  On  tliis  fact  coming  to  their 
knowledjje,  they  immediately  wrote  by  tiie  steamer  with  the  mail,  informing 
their  correspondent  at  Liverpool  of  this  circumstance  ;  and  requesting  him  to 
talie  such  steps  as  misjlit  be  necessary.  Their  letter  was  duly  received,  and  with- 
out loss  of  time,  the  Liverpool  correspondent  gave  information  at  the  Custom- 
house at  Liverpool,  so  that  the  authorities  might  be  prepared  at  once  to  act  on 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  Every  thing  in  short  was  done  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue,  on  the  part  of  the  correspondent  of  the  owners.  On  her  passage,  the 
vessel  was  caught  in  a  gale  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  by  which  she  received  consi- 
derable damage,  and  she  was  run  into  the  nearest  port  that  she  might  be  refitted. 
On  her  arrival  (here  she  was  over-hauled  by  the  coast  guard,  and  a  part  of  the 
tobacco  was  found.  On  being  apprised  of  these  facts  through  Lloyd's  agent,  the 
consignee  sent  in  a  petition  to  the  Customs,  praying  for  the  release  of  the  vessel, 
transmitting  tlie  details  of  the  "  information"  he  had  given  before  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel  on  these  shores.  The  innocence  of  the  owners,  nay  their  anxiety  to 
protect  the  revenue  was  established  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  reply  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was,  that  they  could  only  grant  the  release  of  the  vessel  upon  payment  of 
a  fine  of  £300,  which  was  greatly  more  than  the  vessel's  worth.  Upon  this,  he 
addressed  the  Treasury  with  a  full  statement  of  fticts,  with  the  original  confirma- 
tory evidence.  In  return  for  which  he  was  informed,  "  that  proceedings  had  been 
commenced  against  the  owners  in  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer."  Even- 
tually the  vessel  and  cargo  were  sold  in  Ireland.  The  parties  in  charge  of  her 
reported  that  "  they  could  do  nothing  at  all  with  such  a  cargo  in  such  a  remote 
and  unfrequented  place  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ;"  and,  ultimately,  so  far  as  the 
owners  were  concerned,  both  vessel  and  cargo  tcere  absolutely  lost  to  (hem. 

After  these  occurrences  the  consignee  again  applied  to  the  Board  of  Customs 
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for  the  return  of  his  Touchers  and  letters,  as  necessary  to  him,  and  useless  to 
them ;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  this  most  reasonable  request  was 
peremptorily  refused. — [Olli  Report,  Case  No.  27.) 

w  II.  During  the  days  ot  the  cholera  and  the  slidinj?  scale,'when  every  vessel  was 
runninjif  a  race  to  enter  its  cargo  of  grain  before  a  week's  change  in  the  average 
should  raise  the  duty  from  the  lowest  point,  it  actually  appears  that  this  precious 
Board  first  kept  grain  ships  out  of  port  to  ride  cholera  (juarantine,  and  then 
charged  the  higher  duty  which  a  fall  in  the  averages  induced  in  the  interval 
between  the  arrival  at  the  port  and  the  expiry  of  the  quarantine  !  To  tUis  scan- 
dalous quirk  the  Board  adhered  until  Mark-lane  "  wrung  from  the  *  Treasury  '  its 
slow  leave  "  to  count  the  time  of  entry  from  that  of  arrival.  But  even  after  a 
Treasury  order  had  been  issued,  an  owner  who  procured  a  certificate  of  arrival 
of  his  wheat  at  Falmouth,  found  the  duty  raised  upon  him  when  he  delivered  it 
at  London !  All  memorials  to  the  Board  and  petitions  to  the  Treasury  were 
made  in  vain  ;  but  the  parliamentary  influence  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes  enforced 
that  justice  winch  the  merchants' rights  could  not  assert,  and  Lord  Melbourne 
ordered  a  repayment  of  the  duties  in  excess,  which  amounted  to  £5,000.— {9lh  Re- 
port, Case  No.  88.) 

III.  Everybody  has  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  tempting  boxes  of  French 
plums  which  embellish  the  Christmas  table,  and  please  twice,  in  pleasing  "  him 
that  gives,  and  him  that  takes."  The  fashion  of  the  devices  of  the  boxes  is 
varied  with  some  novel  elegance  every  year,  which  aids  the  merchant  in  making 
(he  contents  go  off,  and  the  customer  in  making  them  go  down.  Although,  by 
long  practice,  and  even  a  General  Order  of  the  Board,  the  plums  alone  are  taxed, 
and  the  boxes,  which  add  to  the  revenue  by  getting  purchasers  for  the  fruit,  are 
passed  free  of  duty,  the  largest  importer  in  the  trade  has  had  his  consignments 
stopped,  at  the  most  critical  season,  until  Christmas  is  passed,  and  with  it  the 
sale  of  the  plums,  by  pragmatical  official  Blunderbores,  who  took  it  into  their 
heads,  for  want  of  anything  else  being  there,  that  the  boxes  were  very  natty 
boxes,  and  too  fine  to  go  without  a  fine.  A  loss  of  £90  was  sustained  by  this  log- 
gerhead seizure — and,  although,  after  endless  delays  and  the  waste  of  no  end  of 
stationery  on  the  Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Treasury,  the 
goods  were  liberated — yet  every  now  and  then  the  same  itch  for  stoppages  seizes 
the  officers,  the  same  loss  is  sustained,  the  same  complaints  made,  the  same 
claims  are  refused,  and  some  change  in  the  appointments,  which  inflicts  a  "  raw 
hand" upon  the  public,  exhibits  the  disease  "breaking  out  in  a  fresh  place." — {7th 
Report,  Case  No. 76.) 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some,  that  it  is  beyond  the  province 
of  this  Committee  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  subject  of  improper  ap- 
plication of  the  revenue,  but  as  in  the  case  which  follows,  not  only  was 
there  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  revenue,  but  a  confiscation  and  de- 
struction of  the  property  of  the  merchant,  it  is  regarded  as  not  irrelevant 
to  the  subject  of  enquiry. 

IV.  A  gentleman  largely  engaged  in  the  tobacco  trade  has  transmitted  the 
following  statement  to  tlie  Committee  : — In  the  month  of  May,  1845, 1  imported 
5  hogsheads  of  leaf  tobacco  from  New  York,  received  samples  of  it  when  landed, 
and  sold  it  for  exportation.  On  sending  the  samples  back  to  the  Docks  to  be 
returned  into  the  hogsheads  and  be  exported,  the  5  hhds.  of  tobacco  were  seized 
by  the  Customs'  officers,  as  being  partially  manufactured,  were  condemned  and 
burnt.  I  memorialised  the  Board  of  Customs  to  permit  the  exportation  of  the 
tobacco  as  it  was  sold  for  that  purpose,  but  they  declined  to  do  so,  and  not  only 
was  my  tobacco  seized  and  destroyed,  but  the  officer  who  seized  it  was,  I  under- 
stand, allowed  upwards  of  £80  for  his  trouble.  It  could  make  no  difference 
whatever  to  the  Customs  whether  the  tobacco  exported  was  manufactured  or  un- 
matuifactured,  as  no  duty  would  have  been  paid  or  due  upon  it  in  either  case. — 
(4(/»  Rqmt,  Case  No.S-i.) 

In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  seizure  and  confiscation  of  goods, 
where  no  fraud  could  possibly  be  intended,  the  following  case  aflfords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  practices  of  the  Board. 

V.  A  London  house  received  in  the  course  of  their  correspondence  with  a  highly 
respectable  firm  at  Constantinople,  in  October  1846,  a  bill  of  lading  for  a  case  of  raw 
siik  and  otto  of  roses,  as  shipped  to  their  consignment,  on  board  the  steamer  Achilles 
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for  Southampton,  the  good!*,  according  to  bill  of  lading  being  deliverable  to  the  order  of 
the  consignee  in  London.  Although  it  had  been  omitted  to  be  stated  in  the  bill  of 
lading  that  the  case  contained  any  otto  of  roses,  the  London  house  was  duly  advised  of 
its  actual  contents  ;  and  instructions  were  accordingly  given  to  their  clerk  to  send  the 
proper  information  to  the  shipping  agent  at  Southampton  ;  but  he,  believing  that  as,  in 
other  cases  at  that  time,  the  package  would  be  entered  on  a  "  sight  entry"  when  the 
proper  duties  would  be  paid  on  the  real  contents,  did  not  make  that  communication, 
but  waited  the  arrival  at  the  Custom-house  of  the  document  called  the"  Coast  Dis- 
patch," which  would  have  contained  the  weight  of  the  otto  of  roses,  and  all  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  duty.  Having  frequently  applied  to  the  office 
for  this  document  without  avail,  lie  called  at  the  office  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  to  urge  the  immediate  forwarding  of  the  "  Dispatch"  by  the  Customs  at 
Southampton,  when  he  v/as  astonished  to  hear  that  the  package  had  been  entirely 
cleared  at  Southampton  by  the  agent  there,  who  acted  both  for  the  owners  and  the 
London  house  ;  and  that  it  would  be  found  ready  for  delivery  to  the  order  of  the  con- 
signees at  the  London  Docks.  On  application  there  he  was  informed  that  the  case  had 
arrived,  and  had  been  seized  by  the  Custom-house  officer,  as  it  had  been  cleared  at 
Southampton  as  a  case  of  silk  only,  and  was  brought  up  and  warehoused  with  other 
packages  of  silk  in  the  usual  place  in  the  London  Docks.  The  house  immediately  pe- 
titioned the  Board  of  Customs  for  the  release  of  the  goods  on  payment  of  the  duty  on 
the  otto  upon  the  ground  that  no  fraud  was  contemplated.  Neverlheless  the  goods 
were  condemned,  and  the  house  suffered  the  whole  loss  of  them  without  any  mitigation, 
although  it  was  admitted  in  a  subsequent  correspondence  by  Sir  T.  Feeemantle,  the 
chairman  of  the  Board,  that  no  imputation  lay  upon  the  character  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. It  cannot  indeed  be  supposed  that  if  it  had  been  intended  to  smuggle  the 
otto  of  roses  better  care  would  not  have  been  taken  to  have  received  the  package  at 
once  on  arrival,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  a  house  of  hig^h  standing,  who  contribute 
largely  to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  paying  on  one  branch  of  their  business  alone  to 
the  average  annual  extent  of  £15,000  would  commit  the  egregious  folly  of  risking  the 
forfeiture  of  property,  worth  £500,  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  trifling  sum  o(  nineteen 
shillings,  which  was  all  that  the  duty  on  the  otto  of  roses  amounted  to.  Underall  these 
circumstances  the  silk  and  otto  of  roses  were  condemned,  and  sold  at  the  periodical 
Custom-house  sale.  Petitions  were  sent  to  the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
ultimately  to  Lord  John  Russell,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  without  obtaining 
any  redress  ;  and  a  most  respectable  house  had  to  submit  not  only  to  the  heavy  pecu- 
niary loss  involved  in  the  confiscation  and  seizure  of  their  property,  but  to  what  they  as 
honourable  men,  feel  still  more  acutely,  the  imputation  of  dishonest  intentions  and 
proceedings  in  conducting  their  business.  The  statement  of  which  the  foregoing  is 
the  substance  thus  concludes, — "  Such  are  the  particulars  of  this  most  disgraceful  case, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Customs  who  dealt  with  it,  are  challenged  to  gainsay  the  facts 
that  are  here  narrated.  There  is  scarcely  an  officer  in  the  service  acquainted  with  the 
case  who  does  not  blush  at  it  to  this  day  ;  and  it  is  declared  to  be  without  a  parallel  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  Custom-house  agent  of  the  present  day  ;  and  of  itself  consti- 
tutes sufficient  ground  for  a  sifting  investigation  into  the  integrity  of  a  board  capable  of 
lending  its  sanction  to  such  a  transaction." — {2nd  Report,  Case  No.  3.) 

The  preceding  has  reference  to  a  case  of  importation,  and  the  Com- 
mittee think  it  right  to  add  another,  which  is  one  of  exportation,  to  show 
that  all  branches  of  trade  are  alike  exposed  to  the  same  hardships. 

VI.  In  January,  1847,  a  wine  merchant  entered  at  the  Custom-house  for  expor- 
tation, 37  cases  of  wine,  3  doz.  each,  containing  215  gallons  of  wine,  and  claimed 
the  usual  drawback  of  the  duty  which  had  been  paid  thereon,  by  his  entry 
inwards  in  November  preceding.  When  ordering  bottles  for  that  purpose,  he 
applied  to  a  house  of  high  respectability  in  that  trade,  and  they,  as  being  most 
competent,  specified  the  number  to  be  computed  to  the  gallon,  and  calculations 
for  the  entry,  or  claim  to  drawback,  were  made  accordingly,  and  the  estimate 
corresponded  with  the  draught  of  the  casks  from  which  the  wine  was  bottled.  Oq 
examination  by  the  revenue  officers  prior  to  shipment,  they,  by  measuring  some 
of  the  bottles  and  forming  an  average,  made  the  aggregate  contents  deficient  to 
the  extent  of  17  gallons,  consccpiently,  the  duty  thereon  being  £4  18s.  2d.,  was 
alleged  to  be  overclaimed.    The  37  cases,  of  the  value  of  about  £140,  were  seized. 

On  a  further  examination  of  the  bottles  by  the  house  that  turnished  them,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  some  error  in  their  calculati'jn,  but  only  to  the  extent 
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of  9  gallons,  not  17,  as  estimated  by  the  Customs,  which  would  have  reduced  the 
overclaim  to  £2  12s.  Memorials  to  this  effect  were  presented  to  the  Customs,  but 
they  were  of  no  avail,  although,  in  order  to  establish  facts,  and  to  prove  that 
fraud  was  not  intended,  an  open  investig-ation  of  the  circumstances  by  the  Sur- 
veyor-General was  urjued,  and  a  proposition  to  have  the  wine  started  from  the 
bottles  into  casks,  and  measured  at  the  proprietors's  expense,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  correctly,  was  alike  refused.  The  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Customs 
appear  in  this  case  to  be  the  more  arbitrary  and  unjust,  because  a  similar  case  of 
overclaim  on  wine  by  another  party,  arising  from  the  like  cause,  which  occurred 
about  12  months  before,  and  wliich  was  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  cor- 
rected unconditionally,  and  without  fine,  was  moreover  unsnccessiully  referred  to. 
This  statement  concludes  as  follows:  "  By  reference  to  the  copies  of  the  me- 
morials, it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  been  most  anxious  and  solicitous  for  a  strict 
investigation  of  the  case,  with  a  view  to  clear  my  character  from  any  unfounded 
imputation;  but  every  application  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  I  am  yet  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  severity  with  which  I  have  been  treated,  in  requiring  the  for- 
feiture of  my  goods,  and  still  more  so  in  (jroclainiing  me  to  the  public,  and  the 
wine  trade  in  particular,  as  one  who  had  acted  dishonestly,  and  with  fraudulent 
intent,  without  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  clearing  myself,  or  explaining  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  have  been  so  harshly  condemned.  I  know  nothing  of  what 
has  become  of  the  111  doz.  wine  confiscated,  but  I  conclude  they  were  sold  by 
the  Custom-house,  in  one  of  their  sales  of  goods  seized  ;  and  I  consider  that  cir- 
cumstance, if  it  occurred,  as  an  additional  severity,  as  Ihe  purchasers  who  would 
see  my  name  and  address  on  the  seals  of  the  corks,  would  naturally  infer  that  I  had 
been  detected  in  defrauding  the  revenue." — (2)/<<  Report,  Case  No.  4.) 

We  leave  the  "  Drug  Trade"  to  pass  their  own  verdict  upon  the 

following  specimen  of  "sharp  practice"  and  obstinacy  in  wrong. 

VII.  Ignorant  that  the  term  "  Socotrine"  doscribes  rather  the  Linniean  name  of 
aloes  than  the  country  of  their  growth,  he  had  entered  forty-two  casks  of  that  com- 
modity as  foreign  aloes,  when  they  were  actually  the  growth  of  Bombay,  and  he 
paid  double  the  proper  duty.  Discovering  his  mistake,  and  that  the  Customs  were 
in  the  habit,  with  almost  perfect  uniformity,  of  clearing  the  very  same  description 
of  goods,  at  exactly  half  the  duty  paid  hy  him,  he  applied,  with  singular  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  traditions  of  the  Hoard,  lor  restitution  of  the  overpayment,  which 
he  might  as  soon  have  hoped  to  receive  as  buttiT  out  of  a  black  dog's  weasand.  Like 
the  Irishman  who,  on  swallowing  an  egg,  heard  the  chick  cheep,  and  cried,  "  You 
should  have  spoken  sooner!"  the  Board  of  course  replied  that  they  could  not  return 
any  money.  A  memorial  to  the  Treasury  produced  for  answer  that  "  my  Lords  can- 
not accede  to  your  present  application,"  on  the  ground  that  "  the  aloes  have  been  en- 
tered as  '  foreign.'  and  the  duty  of  2d.  per  pound  has  been  paid  by  other  parties  on 
two  parcels  of  the  same  goods^"  The  sequel  is  what  jesters  cull  exceedingly  rich.  "  It 
will  scarcely  be  believed,"  continues  the  victim  of  this  ingenious  trick  upon  travel- 
lers, "  that  these  two  parcels  are  two  casks  out  of  the  identical  forty-two,  regarding 
which  the  memorial  was  forwarded.  The  purchasers  having  occasion  for  some  of  the 
drug,  and  being  unwilling  to  brook  the  delay  which  memorials  to  the  Customs  and 
Treasury  involve,  passed  entries  on  the  said  two  casks,  that  they  might  have  them 
in  stock,  until  the  decision  of  their  Lordships  could  be  obtained  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance is  used  as  a  pretext  for  a  denial  of  justice  as  regards  the  whole  lot!"  It 
must  by  this  time  we  think  have  become  apparent  to  our  readers  that  the  fiscal 
authorities  believe  all  British  merchants  to  be  rogues,  liars,  and  swindlers.  Whether 
it  is  quite  politic  in  them  to  betray  that  opinion  of  the  commercial  character  of  the 
country,  is  a  question  which  we  leave  for  solution  to  their  prudence  and  sagacity 
— such  as  they  are. — {5lh  liepcrt,  Case  No.  39.) 

The  Committee  cannot  better  complete  the  collection  of  curiosities 
which  make  up  their  fiscal  museum,  than  by  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing specimen, 

London,  20th  June,  1851. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  1840,  the  ship  Euterpe,  from  Antigua,  having  twenty  pun- 
cheons  of  molasses  on  board,  consigned  to  me,  reported  at  the  Custom-house,  where- 
upon I  made  the  proper  required  warehouse  entry  for  them  as  "  molasses  "  at  the  Cus- 
tom-bouse. 
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On  the  10th  of  August  following,  I  received  from  the  Customs  a  report  of  the 
seizure  as  follows: — 

"  Detained  by  Mr. ,  Landing  Surveyor  of  Customs,  proving  to  be  syrup." 

On   the   14th  of  August  I  petitioned   the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  for  th 
release,  stating  that  the  twenty  punciieons  was  not  syrup  but  simply  molasses,  which  I 
could  prove  to  the  Commissioners,  if  they  would  allow  me,  from  the  testimony  of  the 
purchasers  of  this  article,  who  would  buy  it  only  for  what  it  really  was,  namely  mo- 
lasses ;  now  had  it  been  syrup,  it  would  have  sold  for  5s.  to  7s.  more  per  cwt, 

Tlie  answer  from  the  Commissioners  to  my  petition  was,  that  I  must  pay  the  seizing 
officer  a  douceur  of  £2,  and  must  amend  my  original  entry  of  them  as  molasses  to 
cane  juice. 

My  compliance  with  this  would  have  subjected  me  to  a  much  higher  rate  of  duty, 
and  I  would  not  do  it,  and  thereupon  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, 18-10,  as  follows  : — 

Sirs, — I  find  from  inquiry  at  the  Petition  Office  that  the  answer  to  the  statement  of 
f«cts  which  I  laid  before  your  Honourable  Board  in  my  letter  of  the  14ih  of  August 
last,  and  to  which  I  refer  you  relative  to  the  seizure  of  t«enty  puncheons  of  molasses, 
consigned  to  me  in  the  Euterpe,  from  Antigua,  is,  "  That  1  am  to  pay  the  seizing 
officer  a  douceur  of  £2,  and  must  amend  my  original  entry  of  them  as  molasses,  to 
cane  juice." 

I  beg  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  will  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  for  the 
simplest  of  all  possible  reasons. 

That  in  the  first  place  I  am  called  upon  to  reward  your  officer  for  a  most  unjustifiable 
seizure,  which  he  cannot  possibly  maintain,  and  in  the  next,  I  am  desired  by  your 
Board  either  to  perjure  myself  or  to  assert  a  most  abominable  falsehood. 

And,  moreover,  were  I  to  do  so,  suspicion  would  attach  that  my  correspondent  had 
shipped  cane  juice,  under  the  veil  of  molasses,  with  a  view  of  defrauding  the  revenue, 
by  avoiding  the  payment  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  to  which  cane  juice  is  liable,  and 
upon  myself  as  the  merchant  to  whom  it  was  consigned. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed  two  lines  of  conduct  are  open  to  me  ; 
either  to  proceed  against  your  officer  by  an  action  ut  law  for  illegally  seizing  and  de- 
taining my  property  or  laying  my  case  before  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  but  before 
adopting  either  of  these  alternatives,  I  have  to  state  that  I  can  prove  (rom  facts  which 
cannot  be  controverted,  that  the  article  in  question  is  simply  legitimate  molasses  from 
the  drainings  from  sugar  when  first  potted  in  the  island,  and  also  from  the  testimony  of 
the  agent  to  the  shipper  in  Antigua,  from  which  island  it  was  shipped  under  the  in- 
sjiection  and  authority,  and  the  island  certificate  of  the  Queen's  officer  there,  as 
molasses. 

it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  planter  would  ship  cane 
juice  as  molasses,  because  he  could  advantageously  manufacture  the  former  into  sugar, 
now  selling  from  82s.  to  863.  whereas  molasses  only  sells  from  43s.  to  46s.  per  cwt. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  iheobnoxiousand  almost  universal  seizure 
of  mo:asses  in  the  years  1834  and  1835,  when  an  increased  duty  was  attempted  to  be 
put  on  this  article  under  Dr.  Ure's  analysis  of  it  which  in  no  one  case  could  be  main- 
tained. He  is  now  employed  on  a  similar  work,  but  the  same  ill  success  must  attend 
his  vexatious  labours. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  am  expressing  myself  in  strong  language,  but  I  cannot  help 
doing  so.  My  correspondent's  character  as  an  importer,  my  own  as  an  English  mer- 
chant, is  implicated,  and  I  must  and  will  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  vindicate  both. 

I  am  either  right  or  I  am  wrong.  If  right,  what  irreparable  injury  might  I  not  sus- 
tain had  1  no  other  resources  to  rely  upon  to  meet  my  acceptances  but  by  the  sale  of 
the  produce  consigned  to  me,  and  which  by  over  zeal  and  error  in  judgment  of  your 
officer  I  am  prevented  from  selling,  besides  being  subject  to  serious  loss  from  falling 
markets. 

And  I  will  further  notice  this  strange  and  singular  inconsistency,  that  molasses  of  the 
same  quantity  in  every  respect  as  mine,  has  been,  and  is  actually  now  being  delivered 
from  one  dock  in  London  upon  payment  of  the  customary  rate  of  duty,  while  mine  is 
seized  and  detained  in  another  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  How  can  this  be  possibly  re- 
conciled ]  'I  am,  Gentlemen,  &c.,  &c. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Committee  adds — 

"  The  restoration  of  the  molasses  in  question  took  place  in  a  short  time  after  the  date 
of  my  letter,  accompanied  by  the  following  , observations  : — 'Restored. — There  being 
doubts  on  the  subject,  the  Commissioners  give  the  benefit  of  these  doubts  to  the  mer- 
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chant.'  A  poor  consolation  ;  for  in  the  meantime  between  the  date  of  the  seizure  in 
August  and  the  restoration  in  October,  molasses  had  fallen  in  price  from  433.  to  46s. 
per  cwt.  to  37s.  to  39s.  percwt.,  causing  thereby  a  loss  to  the  proprietor  of  the  molasses 
of  about  6s.  per  cwt.  or  £10  to  £80  ;  but  the  merchant  had  no  remedy  against  the 
seizing  officer  who  was  shielded  by  lapse  of  time. 

The  merchant  was  not  aware  until  afterwards  of  the  existence  of  a  Treasury  minute 
on  the  subject  of  molasses,  which  fully  bears  out  the  views  he  had  expressed. — How  far 
the  Commissioners  had  been  guided  in  their  decision  to  '  Restore,'  by  this  minute 
having  been  brought  under  t/ieir  notice  is  another  question.  This  Treasury  minute  is 
too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  but  the  following  quotation  of  one  paragraph  will  be  consi- 
dered quite  sufficient. 

'  Ihe  Lords  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  should 
not  subject  any  molasses  to  detention  except  when  they  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  contains  more  muscavado  or  syrup  than  what  was  the  produce  of  natural  drainage.' 

And  yet  with  this  instruction  in  their  possession  they  exposed  an  honourable  English 
merchant  to  loss,  and  even  attempted  to  impose  upon  him  a  fine,  and  to  make  him  state 
as  a  face  what  was  known  to  be  untrue." — (8i/t  Report,  Case  No.  84.) 

Such  is  the  concluding  fragment  of  a  narrative  which  has  received 
every  variety  of  illustration  and  diversity  of  commentary,  from  the 
grave  rehuke  or  indignant  sarcasm  of  the  Times,  to  the  comical  and 
lively,  but  instructive  causticity  of  the  great  moral  jester  of  the  press  ; 
who  fitly  closes  this  chapter  of  the  history  of  fiscal  rigour  and  rapacity, 
with  the  pointed  ridicule  which  often  serves  the  cause  of  truth  and  right, 
better  than  the  grave  argument  which  fails  in  interest  from  its  poverty 
in  those  minor  graces  and  accessory  attractions  which  tempt  the  reader 
to  find  the  reason  and  the  logic,  when  he  is  only  searching  after  the  wit. 

"  THE  THIEVES'  KITCHEN  AND  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

The  subjoined  Petition  has  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Punch. 

The  petition  of  William,  otherwise  3ihi.  Dolly,  otherwise  Nix,  olhertvise 
Fake,  and  commonlj/  called  the  Anrisr,  and  others. 

Humbly  Sheweth, 

That  your  petitioners  belong  to  a  class  of  persons  of  highly  respect- 
able exterior,  whose  character,  from  personal  acquaintance,  can  be 
vouched  for  by  Her  Majesty's  police. 

That  the  body  of  well-dressed  and  decently-conducted  individuals 
whereof  your  petitioners  are  members,  are  dependent  for  their  subsis- 
tence on  their  manual  dexterity  applied  in  relieving  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects at  large  of  proprietary  encumbrances,  by  a  peculiar  process  of  ex- 
traction, and  conveyance  or  transference. 

That  your  petitioners  thus  levy  on  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  a 
species  of  contributions  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  taxes,  and  difiering 
from  them  only  in  the  circumstance  of  being  generally  gathered  with- 
out being  felt. 

That  when  any  objection  is  made  to  the  said  contributions,  levied, 
as  aforesaid,  by  your  said  petitioners,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  nearest  ma- 
gistrate, who  usually  disposes  of  your  petitioners*  case  by  a  very  sum- 
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mary  process  of  justice,  if  justice  that  award  can  be  called  which  usually 
inflicts  much  laborious  exertion,  and  other  severe  hardships  on  your 
petitioners. 

That  there  is  another  class  of  persons  not  at  all  superior  to  your  peti- 
tioners in  respectability,  and  who  cultivate  a  similar  but  a  less  inoffen- 
sive branch  of  industry  ;  such  persons  being  connected  in  divers  official 
capacities  with  Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Customs. 

That  the  persons  in  question  are  wont  and  accustomed  to  seize  and 
take  various  and  sundry  goods,  chattels,  and  merchandize,  in  excess  of 
their  warrant  as  defined  by  statute  :  that  is  to  eay,  after  the  manner  of 
your  petitioners  :  only  that  they,  the  said  persons,  very  frequently  make 
captures  and  seizures  enormously  larger  than  your  petitioners  ever  make 
— the  vdue  of  the  said  captures  and  seizures  amounting  in  many 
instances  to  thousands  of  pounds. 

That  whereas  a  mistake  made  by  your  petitioners  in  the  abstraction 
of  a  silk  handkerchief,  worth  but  a  few  shillings,  renders  them  amenable  to 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  a  police-officer,  commonly  entailing  on 
them  very  unpleasant  consequences,  those  other  persons,  should  they 
commit  (as  they  continually  do)  a  like  error  in  the  matter  of  a  case  of 
goods,  valued  at  from  £500,  are  not  capable  of  being  sued  at  all,  except 
by  a  most  expensive  process,  terminating  in  an  action  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer ;  insomuch  that  those  said  other  persons  are  practically  pro- 
tected, to  a  great  extent,  from  the  mere  necessity  of  refunding. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  the  same  protection  which  is  en- 
joyed by  the  said  persons,  namely,  the  officials  of  Her  Majesty's  Board 
of  Customs,  may  be  extended  to  your  petitioners,  to  screen  them,  in 
like  manner,  from  the  consequences  of  unfortunate  mistakes  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  vocation. 

And  your  petitioners,  who,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  are  described  as 
pickpockets  and  the  swell  mob,  will  ever  prig." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WHOLE  MATTER. 


The  opening  of  the  case  of  the  Merchants  of  London  is  now  before 
the  pubhc,  and  that  great  Jury  of  opinion  is  now  called  upon  by  their 
verdict,  to  say  whether  the  averments  contained  in  the  petition,  which 
forms  th«  basis  of  this  inquiry,  have  been  substantiated  by  the  foregoing 
cases. 

This  Committee  is  composed  of  individuals  of  every  political  deno- 
mination, and  of  all  the  great  parties  in  the  state.  They  have  been  as- 
sociated by  the  urgency  of  a  common  wrong,  and  by  the  sense  of  a 
common  danger.  They  believe  that  the  mutual  interests  which  hind  them 
together,  are  of  far  greater  importance  to  society,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  than  the  political  pi'inciples  by  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  separated,  and  by  which  separation  their  natural  social  influence  has 
been  weakened.  On  whatever  subjects  they  differ,  they  are  all  agreed 
upon  this,  tliat  trade,  shipping,  and  manufactures,  are  the  sources,  not  only 
of  the  greatness  and  prosperity,  but  of  the  stability  of  the  state.  They 
feel  assured  that  commerce  is  the  mainspring,  prop,  and  pillar  of  the 
whole  social  fabric,  and  that  it  is  not  only  our  pride  and  boast,  but  our 
very  life,  that  we  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  To  stand  by  their 
order,  and  to  vindicate  not  only  the  rights,  but  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  their  class,  to  the  prosperity  and  security  of  every  other,  they 
are  convinced  is  less  a  selfish  aim,  than  a  patriotic  duty.  However 
useful  may  have  been  an  aristocracy  in  laying  the  basis  of  our  history, 
or  consolidating  the  foundation  of  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  the 
relations  of  society  have  so  far  altered,  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  attempt 
to  govern  a  commercial  country  by  feudal  institutions,  or  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  feudal  principle,  in  the  practical  administration  of  affairs, 
or  in  wielding  the  powers  of  Government.  While  some  do  not  scruple 
to  charge  it  upon  the  ruhng  classes,  that  they  are  actuated  by  an  anti- 
commercial  spirit,  it  is  sufficient  for  this  Committee  to  have  succeeded 
in  proving,  that  they  are  not  gifted  with  a  mercantile  capacity,  and  that 
they  are  educated  in  non-commercial  habits.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
they  are  bred,  removes  them  from  the  opportunities  of  inspiring  the  ele- 
ment and  habitudes  of  trade,  and  unfits  them  to  regulate  the  business  of 
a  trading  people.     It  is  not  their  fault  that  country  squires  and  the 
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great  owners  of  land,  "  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks,"  whose  agricultural 
achievements  are  worthy  of  their  patriotism,  and  whose  services  in  the 
local  admininistration  of  the  country,  in  social  example,  and  public 
spirit,  contribute  so  much  to  the  orderly  government  of  the  state,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  useful  and  elevating  objects  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, are  not  competent  to  manage  affairs,  of  which  neither  theii 
previous  habits,  education,  nor  experience,  have  supplied  them  with  a 
competent  knowledge.  It  is  rather  the  fault  of  the  commercial  classes 
that  they  have  devoted  themselves  too  exclusively  to  the  mere  practical 
pursuit  of  business — that  they  have  failed  to  perceive  the  enormous  in- 
fluence Government  and  legislation  exercise  upon  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  their  calling,  and  that  they  have  neglected  to  assert  for  them- 
selves their  right  to  that  share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
which  their  great  and  growing  influence  are,  if  firmly  claimed,  certain 
to  command,  and  the  importance  of  their  concerns  renders  essential  to 
the  proper  government  of  the  country.  As  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
mercantile  business  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  intuition,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  a  territorial  aristocracy  have  not  succeeded  in  making  good  inten- 
tions a  satisfactory  substitute  for  aptitude  and  wisdom  of  execution,  in 
the  conduct  of  commercial  legislation,  or  the  regulation  of  trade.  The 
result  is  before  the  country.  The  Board  of  Customs  is  the  creature  of 
territorial  not  commercial  patronage.  None  of  its  members  have  been 
in  trade,  or  educated  even  in  the  details  of  the  department  over  which 
they  preside.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a  country  squire, 
placed  where  he  is  by  the  powerful  influences  of  great  families.  One 
peer  is  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  another  regulates  the 
commerce  of  our  colonies :  nor  does  an  examination  of  the  list  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  afford  them  any  reason  to  anticipate  the  manifes- 
tation of  superior  experience  or  habits  of  business  from  that  court  of 
appeal  from  the  awards  of  the  Board  of  Customs.  The  Committee  look 
in  vain  either  for  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  in  the  higher  departments 
of  the  administration.  Nor  would  they  be  misunderstood.  They  are 
not  here  discussing  a  constitutional,  but  a  practical,  question.  It  is  from 
no  jealousy  of  aristocratical  encroachment,  or  envy  of  the  share  which 
the  territorial  interest  has  acquired  in  the  power,  emoluments,  or  honours 
of  the  state,  but  solely  from  doubts  of  their  competency  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  commerce,  that  the  Committee  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  actual  state  of  mercantile  adininistration .  They  are  not  ambitious 
of  distinctions  or  responsibihties,  which  can  only  be  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  distracting  their  attention  from  more  congenial  labours,  and 
more  profitable  pursuits.  But  they  have  been  painfully  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  commanding  for  their  class  a  more  active  and  larger 
share  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  state,  as  the  only  means  of 
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obviating  evils  which  threaten  the  prosperity  of  their  calling,  and  of 
reforming  abuses  which  strike  at  the  very  sources  of  their  profession. 

It  is  not  on  theory  or  conjecture  that  these  conclusions  are  arrived 
at.  The  few  practical  merchants  in  the  legislature  who  have  not 
resigned  the  pursuits  of  trade  for  parliamentary  honours  or  offices  of 
state,  daily  experience,  in  their  efforts  to  correct  mercantile  misgovern- 
ment,  successful  obstructions  by  a  combination  of  non  or  anti-com- 
mercial interests,  at  the  call  of  the  Treasury,  which  overwhelm,  by  the 
machinery  of  faction,  the  best  devised  measures  for  the  promotion  of  the 
pursuits  of  trade ;  and  they  have  become  painfully  convinced^  that  the 
opposition  they  encounter  is  the  result,  less  of  an  interested  antagonism, 
than  of  a  somewhat  natural  (from  such  sources)  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  commerce,  and  a  real  ignorance  of  the 
significancy  of  the  changes  they  ignore  by  a  mere  blind  force  of  votes. 

The  only  remedy,  therefore,  for  the  evils  which  have  necessitated  the 
formation  of  this  and  similar  associations,  is  : — 

1st.  That  merchants  and  manufacturers  should  prefer  the  interests  of 
commerce,  to  the  crotchets  of  pohtics,  and  the  strength  of  faction. 

2d.  That  they  should  duly  appreciate  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
their  calling,  and  merge  the  distinctions  of  party,  which  have  neutralized 
their  influence,  in  the  superior  necessity  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
power,  for  the  common  good  of  the  country,  which  would  be  the  certain 
attainment  of  a  mutual  understanding  of  their  interests,  and  their  more 
perfect  combination  as  a  class. 

3d.  That  they  should  abandon  their  ease  and  their  privacy  for  the 
advancement  of  measures  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  their  order; 
and  claim  that  share  which,  of  right,  belongs  to  them,  in  the  repre- 
sentation and  consequent  government  of  the  country. 

4th.  That  they  should  claim  the  suffrages  of  electors  rather  on  com- 
mercial, than  on  political  and  party  grounds;  and  that  they  should  enter 
Parliament  w  ith  the  determination  to  stand  by  their  class  rather  than  to 
dissipate  their  strength  and  scatter  their  numbers  into  the  diffusions  of 
party,  and  be  ready  to  consult  together  and  to  co-operate  in  all  measures 
which  concern  their  common  interests  ;  or  that,  at  all  events,  they 
should  not  "give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankmd;"  but,  if 
pohtical  considerations  are  stiU  to  form  an  element  of  their  parliament- 
ary guidance,  that  they  should  confine  them  to  purely  political  objects, 
and  firmly  exclude  them  from  all  questions  involving  the  interests  of 
trade  and  navigation. 

On  the  utility — if  not  necessity — of  an  association  of  the  tiading 
classes,  the  Committee  need  not  insist.  The  principle  is  recognized  in 
the  formation,  not  only  of  this  societ)',  but  of  the  numerous  bodies  which 
have  long  been  in  active  operation  for  the   peculiar  objects  of  various 
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subdivisions  of  the  mercantile  classes.  The  East  India,  West  India, 
Ship  Owners',  Steam  Navigation,  Colonial,  Ameiican,  Baltic,  and  other 
trading  interests,  have  experienced  the  advantages  of  combination  ;  and 
the  wonder  is,  that  it  should  not  have  been  earlier  discovered  that  so- 
cieties joro  re  nata,  are  a  clumsy,  laborious,  and  imperfect  substitute  for 
those  chambers  and  tribunals  of  commerce,  which  in  the  provinces,  and 
more  especially  in  the  continental  cities,  bring  the  whole  united  strength, 
experience,  and  power  of  the  trading  classes,  at  once  to  bear  upon  every 
mercantile  question.  Mr.  Masterman,  and  Baron  Lionel  Rothschild, 
at  the  instance  of  their  constituents  of  the  commercial  classes,  have  laid 
before  the  chief  houses  of  London,  proposals  submitted  to  them  for  the 
formation  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  metropolis  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple, plan,  and  details,  only  await  the  decision  of  the  traders  of 
London,  in  order,  should  that  encourage  the  prospect  of  support,  to  be 
carried  fully  into  effect. 


It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  have  discussed  the 
following  propositions,  which  have  been  submitted  for  their  considera- 
tion by  gentlemen  of  extensive  business,  as  well  as  ample  and  varied 
experience. 

1st.  Tliat  delivery  of  goods  should  be  proof  of  payment  of  duties ; 
operating  as  a  receipt  therefore  both  to  the  merchant  and  warehouse- 
keeper. 

2d.  Or  at  least  that  a  prescription  should  run  of  claims  for  duties, 
except  where  fraud  and  smuggling  can  be  positively  proved,  (the  onus 
probandi  to  rest  with  the  Crown)  in  favor  of  the  merchant  and  ware- 
housekeeper,  in  fiscal,  as  in  private  debts  ;  and  that  in  no  case  should 
duties  be  recoverable,  except  where  evidence  can  be  produced  of  a  claim 
having  been  made  for  the  same  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  the 
original  entry — such  claim  operating  as  a  renewal  of  the  currency  of 
prescription,  unless  challenged,  and  otherwise  disposed  of. 

8.  A  list  of  all  licensed  agents,  lightermen,  carmen,  docks,  legal 
quays,  and  bonded  warehouses,  should  be  published  annually. 

4.  All  suspensions  of  either  officers  or  agents  should  be  published, 
and  no  individual  once  convicted  of  fraud,  should  be  restored  against 
such  suspension. 

5.  An  open  court  or  board  should  be  established  to  render,  by  the 
publicity  of  its  reports,  all  officers  of  the  Customs  amenable  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  public  opinion,  by  making  every  complaint  against  them,  the 
Commissioners,  the  Treasury,  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  notorious  through 
the  press. 
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G.  The  money  amount  of  duties  paid  on  each  delivery  of  goods 
should  be  published,  in  the  same  way  as  the  description  and  quantities, 
with  the  names  of  the  parties  paying. 

7.  Personal  and  individual  responsibility  should  attach  both  to  the 
officers  and  agents. 

8.  No  person  other  than  the  principal  should  be  allowed  to  transact 
business  at  the  Custom-house  who  is  not  known,  and  cannot  be  easily 
traced. 

The  examination  of  these  propositions  must,  for  the  present,  be  post- 
poned ;  but  in  the  meantime  they  are  laid  before  the  public  for  delibe- 
rate consideration. 

The  suggestions  of  the  various  provincial  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  twelve  first  Reports,  will  be  more  properly 
re-printed  in  part  second,  when  the  remedies  required  for  existing  fiscal 
evUs,  and  the  various  plans  for  the  reform  of  the  constitution  and 
management  of  the  Board  of  Customs  come  to  be  investigated  and  pro- 
posed. 


END    OP    PART    I. 
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PART    II. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CONSTITUTION   AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  CUSTOMS. 


It  was  the  desire  of  the  Customs  Committee,  in  addressing 
themselves  to  the  composition  of  this  Second  Part  of  their 
Digest,  to  preserve,  if  practicable,  the  order  of  subjects,  and  the 
principle  of  classification  adopted  in  Part  I.  On  examining, 
however,  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  questions  and  answers,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  is  impracticable.  The  same  answer  is  often  applicable 
to  several  subjects — and  to  take  it  out  of  its  connection  to  elu- 
cidate one  topic  would  frequently  render  the  tenour  of  examina- 
tion discontinuous,  or  the  sense  obscure. 

The  Committee  are  convinced  also  that  a  voluminous  analysis 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  publication,  which  is  that  of  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  commercial  and  general  community 
to  the  important  principles  involved  in  the  inquiry.  Their  en- 
deavour will  therefore  be  to  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with 
clearness,  and  with  the  object  of  affording  the  reader  an  intelli- 
gent apprehension  of  the  substance  of  the  Reports  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  succinct  method  of  pre- 
senting the  following  analysis,  the  Committee  have  appended 
the  numbers  of  the  queries  or  the  pages  of  the  Report,  from 
which  they  have  quoted,  by  reference  to  which,  those  who  would 
confirm  the  correctness  of  the  Digest,  or  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  details  of  evidence  may  be  enabled  to  examine  the  text 
of  the  original  Reports. 

§   1.    MEMBERS    OF    THE    BOARD. 

The  following  Return  which  is  printed  as  Appendix  No.  3,  to 
Report  1,  p.  157,  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  Board  of 
Customs. 
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Members  of  the  Board. 


Office  held 

NAME. 

Age  when  ap- 
pointed. 

Present 
Age. 

immediately  preceding 

his  Appointment  as 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 

Years. 

Years. 

TheRt.Hon.  SirThos.  ( 

Deputy  Chair- 

) 

F.  Fremantle,  Bart.X 

man,  47. 

I  53 

.   Chief  Secretary  to 

Chairman       .     .     .  ( 

Chairman,  48 

3 

the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 

The  Right  Hon. George  ^ 

Commisioner, 

) 

Robert  Dawson,  De-  1 

50 

V59 

.   .  Secretary  of  the 

puty  Chairman     .     J 

Deputy  Chair- 
man, 52 

) 

Admiralty. 

Stephen    George    Lush- 

ington,  esq.   .     . 

26 

52 

.   .  Private  Secretary 
to  one  of  the   Secre- 

Culling Charles  Smith, 

taries  of  the  Treasury. 

esq. 

52 

76 

.   .  Receiver-General 

The   Hon.  Stephen  Ed- 

of  the  Customs. 

mond  Spring  Rice. 

24 

.    36 

.  .  Private  Secretary 
to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Frederick  Goulbum,  esq. 

27 

33 

Barrister-at-lav? 

Thomas    Pargiter    Dick- 

enson, esq. 

61 

67 

.   .  Special  Commis- 
sioner of  Income  Tax. 

Rear  Admiral  Saurin 

56 

61 

.   .  Commissioner  of 
Stamps  and  Taxes. 

§    2.    QUALIFICATIONS   OF    THE    COMMISSIONERS. 


The  Chairman  explained  that  (4)  he  had  qualified  for  his  office 
by  acting  previously  as  Deputy-Chairman  for  four  months — as  a 
"Member  of  Parliament  since  1837*'  — (5)  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  two  occasions,  and  as  Secretary  at  War,  and  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Previously  to  that 
"  he  had  acted  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  in 
the  Country  for  fourteen  years.'*  As  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  he  had  (6)  "  to  superintend  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Customs"  in  1834-5 — so  that  (9)  "  the  only  experience  he 
had  previously  had  of  the  details  of  the  Customs  was  during 
the  short  time  he  held  the  office  of  Financial  Secretary  at  the 
Treasury." 

It  appears  by  the  return  (730)  that  none  of  the  present 
Commissioners  were  taken  from  the  practical  departments  of  the 
Customs ;  but  Mr.  Richmond,  who  has  retired,  had  filled  offices 
in  the  Customs  previously  to  his  appointment  as  Commissioner. 
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When  a  vacancy  occurred  (1500)  in  the  Deputy  Chairman- 
ship, it  was  filled,  not  by  one  of  the  members  who  had  acquired 
the  experience  of  the  Board,  but  by  a  gentleman  who  had  not 
previously  been  a  Commissioner. 

As  an  authority  more  experienced  than  either  the  Chairman  or 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Committee  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Boyd,  Surveyor  General,  who  corrobo- 
rates the  confession,  that  knowledge  of  their  business  is  neither 
expected  nor  required  of  Commissioners.  (983)  "  He  never 
knew  any  instance  of  a  Surveyor  General  having  been  ap- 
pointed a  Commissioner  of  Customs  in  England.'^  Mr.  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  one  of  the  present  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
implied  by  his  very  question  to  Mr.  Dawson,  his  contempt  for 
what  are  called  "  practical  men."  (1519)  "If,"  enquired  this 
official  gentleman,  "  when  a  vacancy  occurred  at  the  Board  of 
Customs,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  person  from  the  depart- 
ment, would  not  the  choice  of  Government  be  very  much  re- 
stricted as  compared  with  what  it  is  at  present?"  "  Very  much 
restricted  indeed,"  replied  the  witness;  and  the  Committee 
concur  with  these  authorities  :  the  choice  of  the  Government 
would  be  "  restricted,^^ — restricted  to  those  who  are  fitted  for  the 
place. 

In  an  Appendix  to  the  Report,  (No.  27,  p.  3,)  there  is  given 
an  opinion  of  the  authorities  of  the  Treasury,  which  bears  upon 
the  subject  of  the  practical  vrorking  of  the  Board : 

"  We  believe,"  say  the  officers  of  the  Treasury,  in  their  lleport, 
"  that  the  superior  officers  to  whom  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Board  to  refer  for  advice  upon  practical  points,  have  generally 
discharged  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  efficiently  and  faithfully. 
From  their  practical  knowledge,  acquired  step  by  step  in  their 
progress  to  the  responsible  offices  they  now  fill,  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  their  advice  must  be  of  great  importance.  We 
think,  nevertheless,  that  the  Board,  individually  and  collectively, 
will  be  better  fitted  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  opinions 
submitted  as  guides  to  their  judgment,  by  making  themselves 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  practical  working  of  all  the 
business  which  comes  before  them  for  consideration  and  de- 
cision." 

A  rebuke  more  pointed,  yet  more  subtle,  was  never  wasted  on 
incompetency  more  unconscious  of  its  defects,  or  more  self-suffi- 
cient in  its  callous  blindness  to  the  most  cutting,  if  also  the  most 
quiet  reproof,  veiled  in  the  polite  disguise  of  a  suggestion.  (732) 
Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  is  not  to  be  convinced  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  his  superiors    should  be  regarded   as  commands.     As 

n2 
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Chairman  he  deprecates  the  admission  of  a  practical  officer,  to  a 
seat  at  the  Board.     He  conceives  that  the  experience  which  the 
ablest  servants  of  the  Customs  could  bring  to  the  table,  would 
be  only  dexterity  in  timber  measuring  and  gauging.      (733)  "I 
always  find,"  observes  the  Chairman,    "that  persons  intimately 
connected  with  practical  details,  have  particular  notions  of  their 
own  upon  the  subject."     He  appears  to  think  it  best  to  have  no 
particular  notions,  and  to  decide  without  data,  and  judge  prior 
to  information.     "  The  Committee,"  he  proceeds,   (734)    "  can- 
not be  aware  of  the  immense  number  of  practical  questions  con- 
nected  with    the    Customs;    and  if  the    Commissioners   were 
to   attempt   to   superintend  them   in  detail,    they   would   have 
neither    time,   nor,    I    think,   judgment    for   the   discharge    of 
the  important  duties  of  the  Board,  official,  ministerial,  and  ju- 
dicial, which   they  are   called  upon  to   discharge." — In    short, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  implies,  that  as  it  is  impossible  to 
master  all  the  duties,  it  is  better  to  be  incapable  of  performing 
any  of  them.     After  such  a  declaration  the  next  question  follows 
with  the  sequence  of  a  corrollary.     (735)  "All  the  present  com- 
missioners had  to  learn  their  business  when  they  went  there?  — 
They  had  to  learn  that  part  of  their  business  when  they  went 
there.^^    In  his  evidence,  however,  upon  this  point  the  Chairman 
of  Customs  is  moderate,  and  speaks  with  absolute  hesitation,  in 
comparison  with  his  Deputy,  Mr.  G.  R.  Dawson.     It  is  ob- 
served to  Mr.  Dawson,  (1517)  that  in  the  lower  department  of 
the  Customs  the  best  officer  is  always   selected  for  promotion, 
and  he  is  asked,  "might  not  the  same  rule  be  applied  in  appoint- 
ing practical  officers  to  higher  seats  at  the  Board?''     "Cer- 
tainly," replies  the  Deputy  Charman,  "  If  the  Government  chose 
to  adopt  it,  of  course  it  could  be  adopted ;  but,  nevertheless,"  says 
he,  (1507)  "I think  it  would  be  the  most  dangerous  and  most 
useless  thing  that  could  possibly  be  done."     The  argument  he 
employs  is  drawn  from  the  case  of  a  Surveyor  General,  who  he 
thus  describes  :  "The  Surveyor  General  is  a  man  who  begins  by 
being  a  landing  waiter  and  he  works  his  way  up  to  the  top  of  the 
department,  perhaps  after  25  or  30  years'  experience  ....  He 
comes  to  the  Board  room  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any- 
thingwhatever  except  the  practical  business  of  the  department,  and 
that  practical  business  very  often  of  a  very  antiquated  nature. 
The  Surveyors  General  cannot  be  supposed  to  have,  and  are  not  in 
a  situation  of  having,  the  general  information  that  the  members 
of  the  Board  have.     I  have  seen,  myself,  instances  where  it  has 
come  to  be  a  question  between  practice  and  policy  ;  and  in  those 
cases  the  practical  Commissioner  is  always  an  impediment  instead 
of  an  advantage ;  he  urges,  '  Such  was  the  practice  20  years  ago.' 
He  is  replied  to,   'But  circumstances  have  altered,   steam  and 
other  imjjrovements  have  been  introduced  ;  the  practice  20  years 
ago  is  not  suitable  to  the  practice  of  this  day.'     *  Oh,  that  may 
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be  your  opinion ;  it  was  so  in  my  day,  and  it  is  better  not  to 
alter  it  now.'  In  short,  the  word  'practice'  meets  you  in  every 
direction,  and  becomes  an  impediment  to  a  more  liberal  con- 
struction and  more  liberal  management  on  the  part  of  the 
Customs,"  But  the  Deputy  Chairman  is  met  as  follows  :  (1508) 
''To  take  another  profession,  say  the  mercantile,  you  are  aware 
that  thousands  of  instances  have  occurred  of  men  in  mercantile 
life  having  raised  themselves  from  the  lowest  beginning  to  be 
merchants  of  great  eminence  ? — There  have  been  many.  (1509) 
Have  you  ever  heard  it  stated  that  those  merchants  who  have  so 
raised  themselves  to  eminence  were  less  liberal  in  their  views  and 
proceedings  than  those  who  had  been  born  to  the  station? — 
Certainly  not ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  a  merchant  would  be  at 
all  a  proper  person  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  Customs."  Then 
comes  a  diplomatic  addition,  (15 iO)  "  I  do  not  consider  him  at 
all  disqualified,  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  make  a  good  Com- 
missioner of  Customs.     It  is  a  mere  opinion  of  course." 

It  appears,  however,  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Dawson's  astuteness 
that  if  Surveyors  General  are  of  low  origin  and  limited  educa- 
tion, it  is  probably  because  Commissionerships  hitherto  have  not 
been  opened  to  the  ambition  of  a  higher  class, — and  he  seems 
to  forget  that  if  the  fiscal  practice  of  the  Customs  is  antiquated, 
and  has  not  been  adapted  to  "  steam  and  other  improvements," 
that  must  be  the  fault  of  the  Commissioners  who  rej^ulate  that 
practice.  But  in  plain  truth,  than  these  replies,  a  bolder  assault 
upon  the  ordinary  understanding  never  was  attempted,  and  this 
evidence  is  relieved  from  grave  rebuke,  only  by  its  grotesque 
absurdity  and  ridiculous  contradictions.     "  If  the  government 

chose  to  adopt  it,  of  course  it  could  be  adopted 

it  would  be  the  most  useless  and  dangerous  thing  that  could 

possibly   be  done I  do  not  consider  him  at  all 

disqualified,  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  make  a  good  Commis- 
sioner." Such  are  a  few  of  the  flowers  of  Mr.  Dawson's  fancy, 
and  specimens  of  his  consistency  and  intellect. 

The  divided  allegiance  which  plain  men  owe  to  common 
sense,  and  to  their  superiors,  generally  results  in  their  de- 
claring their  loyalty  to  the  former.  Mr.  Charles  Boyd,  the 
Surveyor  General,  could  not  talk  nonsense  with  the  easy  con- 
fidence of  Mr.  Dawson,  and  therefore  gave  up  the  attempt. 
Having  been  thought  by  Government  fit  for  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  in  Dublin,  (981)  he  could  not  be  brought 
to  think  that  the  climate  of  London  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
incapacity  for  the  duties  of  the  Thames-street  Board.  Having 
the  fear  of  the  Deputy-Chairman  before  his  eyes,  he  slyly  ob- 
serves, (998)  "  /  must  not  say  how  advantageous  it  would  be  ; 
but  1  think  that  some  practical  knowledge  at  the  Board  would 
not  be  at  all  prejudicial  to  it.'^  Perhaps  Mr.  Brown,  M.P., 
did  not   at  once  apprehend   the   subtle  satire   of  this   reply. 
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ostensibly  to  the  Committee,  but  really  at  Mr.  Dawson,  for 
with  Lancashire  downrightness,  he  asks  Mr,  Boyd  at  once — 
(1000)  "  Have  you  any  doubt  that  an  infusion  into  the  Board  of 
Customa  of  practical  officers  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
service  ? "  Mr,  Boyd  answered,  with  emphasis,  "  1  have  no  doubt 
it  would." — As  admirals  are  first  of  all  midshipmen,  and  field 
marshals  begin  as  ensigns  or  cornets — as  even  primates  must 
enter  the  church  as  curates,  and  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
commenced  his  legal  career  as  an  attorney-at-law ;  a  general 
prejudice  appears  to  prevail,  not  at  all  confined  to  Custom-house 
officers,  in  favour  of  the  proposition,  that  the  best  qualifica- 
tion of  a  master  is  apprenticeship.  Mr.  Cattley,  a  London 
merchant,  was  asked  by  Alderman  Humphery,  himself  also  a 
member  of  the  commercial  classes,  (3609)  "  What  qualifica- 
tion do  you  think  would  be  a  fit  qualification  for  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs?"  His  prompt  reply  was  the  very  obvious 
one  :   '^  a  knowledge  of  business  and  trade," 

Mr.  Alderman  Humphery  pursues  his  interrogatories  ; 

(3610)  You  think  that  such  persons  would  be  better  Com- 
missioners than  young  men  who  are  just  come  from  college  ? 
— I  think  so ;  I  certainly  think  they  would  be  better  qualified, 
(3597)  and  I  confess  that  it  was  with  some  astonishment, 
that  as  a  merchant  of  this  city,  I  saw  that  eight  gentlemen 
were  appointed  Commissioners  of  Customs,  who  could  never 
have  known  anything  of  their  business  till  they  were  appointed. 

(3598)  Some  of  those  gentlemen  must  have  recently  left 
the  University? — From  the  Return,  I  see  three  gentlemen 
who  must  have  been  appointed  very  shortly  after  they  had 

finished  their  University  career There    is 

the  Honourable  Stephen  Edmond  Spring  Rice,  24  years  of 
age  at  the  time  he  was  appointed;  he  is  now  36  years  of 
age.  Then  there  is  Stephen  George  Lushington,  Esq., 
he  was  26  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  was  appointed; 
he  is  now  52.  Then  there  is  Frederick  Goulburn,  Esq,,  who 
was  27  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  was  appointed ;  he  is  now 
33.  And  the  designation  appended  to  each  of  the  names  shows 
that  not  one  of  the  previous  pursuits  of  those  gentlemen  was  such 
as  to  make  them  conversant  with  the  business  of  the  Customs. 

(3601)  Will  you  read  what  the  previous  pursuits  of  those 
gentlemen  were  ? — Mr.  Lushington  was  '  Private  Secretary  to 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury.'  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
was  <  Private  Secretary  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;' 
and  Mr.  Goulburn  was  '  A  Barrister  at  Law.' 
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(3602)  Do  you  not  believe  that  those  gentlemen  so  desig- 
nated were  the  private  secretaries  of  their  own  fathers  who 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  or 
Chancellors   of  the  Exchequer  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Powles  and  Sir  John  Hall,  men  of  the  largest  ex- 
perience, both  concurred  with  Mr.  Cattley.  Mr.  Tooke,  the 
eminent  author  of  the  valuable  work  "On  Prices,"  and  himself  a 
merchant  of  fifty-six  years  standing,  gave  the  following 
evidence : — 

(3909)  From  your  intercourse  with  commercial  men,  do 
you  or  do  you  not  find  more  dissatisfaction  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Customs  prevailing  now,  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
Customs  law,  than  you  found  prevailing  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Dean  and  Mr.  Deacon  Hume  ? — As  far  as  1  can  judge,  most 
decidedly  so. 

(3935)  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  to  the  public 
interest  to  open  the  door  for  superior  officers  of  Customs 
becoming  Commissioners.-' — I  should  say  nothing  could  be 
more  impolitic  than  to  impose  any  obstacle  to  that.  Mr. 
Richmond,  who  was  a  very  efficient  Commissioner,  rose  from 
a  subordinate  department. 

(3950)  What  sort  of  training  would  you  require  ? — Training 
to  habits  of  business  ;  those  are  points  that  rest  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  parties  who  have  the  appointment. 

(4021)  Do  you  consider  that  a  man  of  business  is  a  man 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  business  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  perform  .!* — Yes,  and  who  does  it  attentively  and 
thoroughly. 

(4019)  Do  you  consider  that  a  man  just  come  from  college 
could  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  description  of  a  man 
of  business  ? — Certainly  not.  I  should  beg  leave  to  repeat 
what  I  said  before,  that  you  cannot  exactly  define  what  con- 
stitutes a  man  of  business.  A  man  may  have  been  thirty  or 
forty  years  in  routine  business,  without  being  a  man  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  every  body  cognizant  of  business  knows  what  is 
meant  when  you  speak  of  a  man  of  business ;  it  is  like  the  de- 
finition of  common  sense.  Supposing  you  say  that  such  a 
man  is  deficient  in  common  sense,  your  meaning  is  perfectly 
understood.  If  you  applied  to  merchants  in  London,  and  put 
the  question  to  them,  "  Do  you  consider  that  the  Board  of 
Customs,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  men  of  busi- 
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ness  ?"     I  think  the  answer  that  you  would  invariably  receive 
would  be,  that  they  were  not  men  of  business. 

The  intrepid  Deputy-Chairman,  it  is  but  just  to  obsei-ve, 
entertains  a  very  different  opinion  of  the  merits  of  "  self  and 
partners."     He  thus  "rises  with  the  occasion." 

(1502)  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
to  collect  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  i!20,000,000  sterlings  in 
such  a  way  as  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  fraud,  and  on  the 
other  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  commerce  of  the  country  by 
unnecessary  interference  ? 

(1503)  In  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  have  not  the  Com- 
missioners to  administer  a  most  complicated  system  of  laws, 
and  of  rules  and  regulations  grounded  on  them,  to  check  the 
accounts,  and  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  10,000  or  12,000 
ofl&cers  ? 

(1504)  That  being  so,  do  you  consider  a  young  gentleman 
of  24  or  26  years  of  age,  without  any  previous  experience, 
competent  to  discharge  those  important  duties  ? — Every  young 
gentleman  of  24  years  of  age  would  not  be  competent  to  it ; 
but  there  are  many  young  gentlemen  of  24  years  of  sge  who 
would  be  more  competent  to  do  it  than  other  gentlemen  of  64 
years  of  age ;  and  I  consider  that  the  qualifications,  cha"- 
racter  and  education  of  a  gentleman  of  24  years  of  age  are  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  saying  whether  he  is  capable  of 
discharging  those  duties  or  not ;  and  that  is  done  by  those  who 
have  the  power  of  making  the  appointment.""  It  is  but  right 
to  add  that  Mr.  Dawson  appears  by  the  return  to  be  himself 
59,  and  that  at  24  he  was  no  doubt  quite  as  efficient  as  he  is 
now. 

§    3.    DUTIES    OF    COMMISSIONEES. 

Having  to  some  extent  shown  what  officers  the  public  get 
for  their  money,  it  naturally  suggests  itself  to  enquire,  what 
money  the  officers  get — and  as  one  of  their  most  important 
duties  appears  to  be  quarterly  to  draw  their  salaries,  the 
section  may  properly  commence  with  satisfying  the  anxiety  of 
the  public  on  that  head. 

The  Chairman  (13)  informs  us  that  he  gets  j^2000  a  year — 
his  deputy  oPlTOO,  and  the  rest  ^1200. 

For  thisy  according  to  the  Chairman,  (47)  the  "  Board  sits 
for  the  transaction  of  business  daily  during  the  year,  excepting 
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only  on  Christmas  Daj-,  Good  Friday,  and  the  Queen's  Birth 
Day.  Six  members  are  in  attendance  from  the  1st  January  to 
the  loth  August,  and  five  during  the  remainder  of  the  year." 

"They  are  generally  (Mr.  Dawson,  1603)  very  regular.  I 
always  make  a  point  of  getting  there  at  10,  or  five  minutes 
before  or  after  10,  and  the  first  thing  we  look  at  are  the  deben- 
tures for  the  repayment  of  drawbacks  and  certificates  for  the 
payment  of  over-entries,  and  under-valuations,  which  require 
the  signatures  of  three  members  before  they  are  disposed  of. 
The  minutes  are  read  at  half- past  10,  and  then  the  reserved 
papers  are  brought  forward  by  the  clerks  of  the  different 
Committees.  There  are  four  Committees  :  the  Long-room 
Committee,  the  Seizure  Committee,  the  Payment  Committee, 
and  the  Assistant-Secretary's  Committee*  They  have  each  a 
clerk,  and  those  clerks  bring  forward  the  reserved  papers  of 
the  Committee  which  has  sat  on  the  preceding  day,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board.  In  those  Committees  a  single 
Commissioner  sits,  and  he  has.  the  power  of  deciding  upon  the 
general  papers  that  come.  If  there  is  anything  of  importance, 
anything  that  requires  regulation,  anything  that  requires  a 
Board's  ordei",  or  anything  that  is  out  of  the  usual  current  of 
business,  it  is  what  is  called  *  reserved  for  the  Board ;'  it  is 
brought  in  by  the  clerk  to  the  Chairman.  After  he  has  dis- 
posed of  the  minutes  the  Chairman  calls  for  the  clerks  in 
regular  order,  and  it  often  happens  that  there  are  perhaps 
eight  or  ten,  or  a  dozen  or  more  papers  reserved  by  the  Com- 
mittee, so  that  it  frequently  happens  that  we  do  not  get  over 
the  business  of  considering  the  applications  from  the  different 
Committees  till  one  or  two  o'clock.  In  the  meantime  there  is 
the  consideration  of  the  reports  to  be  made  to  the  Treasury  and 
of  all  those  London  applications,  1,198  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  which  are  brought  in  separate  papers  and  put  upon  the 
table  of  the  Board ;  they  have  to  be  disposed  of.  The  Com- 
missioners take  them  as  they  can ;  I  take  five  or  six,  another 
will  take  five  or  six,  and  we  dispose  of  them  as  we  can ;  and  as 
soon  as  that  is  over  the  members  go  into  the  Committee-rooms 
to  decide  and  dispose  of  papers  that  are  sent  from  the  Petition- 
office,  the  Long-room,  and  the  seizure  department  and  the  pay- 
ment department;  they  go  into  separate  rooms  to  consider 
those  papers.  By  the  time  that  is  done  generally  about  three 
o'clock  has  arrived,  and  it  often  happens  that  very  great  ques- 
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tions  arise  in  the  current  business  of  the  day  which  are  sent 
from  the  Port  of  London,  from  the  docks,  and  other  places, 
which  require  consideration  before  the  members  of  the  Board, 
and  those  are  discussed  and  decided  as  the  Board  think  fit. 
The  general  routine  of  business  embraces  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
jects which  are  sufficient  to  occupy  a  Commissioner,  who 
wishes  to  do  his  duty,  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  his 
head  down  to  the  papers  till  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

Such  is  the  course  of  business  for  which  the  public  are 
told  that  qualified  men  are  not  qualified,  and  that  mercantile 
men  of  business  cannot  efficiently  perform.  Whether  it  is  on 
these  accounts  that  the  present  Commissioners  have  been 
selected,  is  only  known  to  the  Treasury  and  the  Board.  But 
lest  the  country  should  be  alarmed  for  the  health  of  gentle- 
men called  upon  to  discharge  duties  so  onerous,  we  hasten  to 
relieve  the  public  anxiety  by  the  following  explanation: — 

To  the  Deputy-Chairman  it  is  observed,  (1641)  "You 
are  aware  that  the  Treasury  warrant  orders  the  presence  of  the 
Commissioners  from  ten  till  four,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  get 
through  mercantile  business  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  is  gene- 
rally desirable  that  gentlemen  should  keep  their  time  V  (i640) 
"/  am  a  very  early  man'^  observes  Mr.  Dawson,  "  and  can  get 
there  at  ten,  but  certainly  the  others  come  at  \id\i-])ast  ten," 
for  all  the  Treasury  warrant,  and  the  rapidity  of  "  mercantile 
business." — He  then  explains  how  rigid  he  is  in  enforcing  the 
punctual  attendance  of  all  the  clerks,  and  how  the  half-past  ten 
Commissioners  take  by  turns  the  duty  of  reproving  the  de- 
faulters. 

(1642)  But  no  minute  is  kept  of  the  time  at  which  the  Com- 
missioners arrive  ? — No,  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  a/rtiV  thing 
to  impose  upon  any  body  of  gentlemen ;  I  think  it  would  be 
treating  them  too  much  li/ie  clerks  ;  no  gentleman  would  shrink 
from  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  he  would  not  like  a  regulation 
which  would  imply  suspicion  and  a  doubt  of  his  integrity. 

(1643)  You  are  aware  that  the  Treasury  warrant  does  pre" 
scribe  the  hours  of  attendance  of  the  Commissioners? — Certainly. 

(1644)  You  must  have  a  certain  number  present  before  you 
can  begin  business  ? — Yes  ;  we  must  have  three  as  a  quorum. 

From  the  same  gentlemen  we  learn  that  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament (30)  the  Commissioners  are  bound  to  sit  every  day,  ex- 
cept the  three  usual  holidays — that  (38)  "  the  holidays  allowed 
are  ten  weeks  in  the  course  of  the  year" — and  that  (37)  "the 
regular  and  irregular  holidays  together  amount  to  about  fifteen 
weeks  in  each  year."    It  will  scarcely  excite  surprise  that  these 
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facts  should  elicit  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee, 
a  "mere  merchant,"  and  Mr.  Tooke,  "only  a  practical  man," 
the  following  colloquy  : — 

(3913)  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Customs,  that  each  Commissioner  has  ten  weeks 
recess  in  summer,  and  five  weeks  in  winter,  making  fifteen 
weeks  in  the  year  ;  do  you  think  that  an  excess  or  otherwise  ? 
— A  monstrous  excess  ;  (and  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  long 
holidays,  as  being  rather  a  disqualification  for  due  attention  to 
business  when  they  return  to  their  occupation,  I  may  mention 
a  remark  that  was  made  by  a  gentleman  very  well  known,  the 
late  Mr.  .     I  had  occasion  one  day  to  call  there, 

and  asking  after  his  nephew,  who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  he  said 
"my  nephew  has  gone  into  the  country  for  a  fortnight;  and  I 
will  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Tooke,  I  never  knew  a  young  man  go 
away  from  business  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  who  returned  to 
it,  who  was  worth  a  farthing.") 

While  the  Commissioners  give  themselves  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  fifteen  weeks,  besides  visits  to  Gravesend  and  the 
outports,  and  thus  prove  that  their  presence  may  at  any  time 
be  dispensed  with,  it  appears  that  the  mere  "  practical  men" 
cannot  be  spared  from  the  public  service  more  than  a  fortnight 
in  the  year, 

"It  always  requires  (says  Mr.  Boyd,  991,994)  a  good  deal  of 
arrangement  to  get  leave  at  all,  and  something  must  be  neg- 
lected when  a  person  goes  away  ;  there  is  more  to  do  than  we 
can  get  through*"  "  In  four  years  (996)  I  have  not  had  one 
day." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  way  in  which  such  leisurely 
gentlemen  as  the  Commissioners,  who  look  upon  practical 
knowledge  only  as  the  attribute  of  "base  mechanicals,"  do  their 
work,  when  they  condescend  to  engage  in  it.  (28)  In  the  face 
t)f  the  Treasury  warrant,  they  keep  no  record  of  the  hours  of 
attendance.  (40)  A  Minute  Book  is  kept,  but  the  Minute 
Book  gives  but  a  veri/  small  fraction  of  the  business  conducUd 

at  the  Board  !     It  was  found  to  be  verj/   cumbrous  !  ! 

The  Minute  Book  does  not  give  anything  like  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  business  transacted. 

(41)  Nor  would  it  (dryly  observes  Mr.  Mitchell),  in  that 
case,  give  any  adequate  idea  of  bow  the  business  is  transacted  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

(42)  If  we  had  the  minute-book,  we  should  not  be  aware,  for 
instance,  whether  petitions  of  merchants  on  questions  of  for- 
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feitures  were  decided  by  07ie  Commissioner,  or  by  all  the  Com- 
missionei's  ? — No. 

It  will  create  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  Chairman  should 
(48)   not  hesitate  to  commence  business   with    three  or  four 

Commissioners  ,  .  .  .  >  and  after  that (49)  one  member 

of  the  Board  constitutes  a  Committee. 

Having  explained  (54)  that  the  Chairman  regulates  the 
whole  business  of  the  Board,  and  assigns  to  each  Commis- 
sioner his  duties,  which,  after  hearing  the  minutes  read,  con- 
sist in  resolving  himself  into  a  committee  of  one,  he  confesses 
that  one  Commissioner  (771)  takes  all  matters  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  officers  .  .  .  and  all  promotions — another  decides  all 
long  room  and  warehousing  business — a  third  regulates  all  pay- 
ments, revenue,  and  expenditure — a  fourth,  all  colonial  ques- 
tions— (773)  and  a  fifth,  the  entire  department  of  seizuies, 
fines,  and  forfeitures,  having  the  sole  discretion  of  ordering  or 
staying  prosecutions,  dealing  with  ad  valorem  cases,  smugglers 
and  confiscations,  and  applying  to  the  Board  only  when  his 
sagacity  considers  it  necessary  to  remember  tlyit  two  heads  are 
better  than  one. 

Such  Commissioners  of  course  require  no  advice  from  any- 
body. (1526)  In  1831,  Mr.  Dean  strenuously  urged  the  im- 
portance of  repeated  personal  visits  by  the  "  Committees"  of 
owe,  to  all  the  London  Docks,  Quays,  and  Warehouses,  to 
learn  their  business,  and  see  that  their  officers  did  theirs.  In 
1841 ,  the  Commissioners  (1527)  of  Inquiry  strongly  renewed  the 
recommendation.  In  1849,  the  Treasury  stated  they  "would 
be  glad  to  learn  (1528)  that  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
have  adopted  arrangements  for  carrying  their  concurrent  re- 
commendations into  effect."  \n  April  of  that  year, the  Board 
itself  assured  the  Treasury  (1529)  that  they  had  issued  an 
order  that  committees  of  one  should  visit  every  Dock,  Quay, 
&c.,  for  a  week  in  every  month;  but  although  each  Commissioner 
takes  fifteen  weeks  vacation  out  of  fifty-two,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee was  assured  by  the  Deputy-Chairman,  in  1851,  that  (1533)  it 
was  *not  practicable'  to  do  it  once  a  week;  no  Commissioner 
could  do  it  ..  .  (1534)  The  practical  (!)  officers  do  it ; — they  have 
their  apartments  there ;  but  to  expect  that  in  the  middle  of  a 
snowy  week  in  December  a  Commissioner  could  go  out  every 
day,  and  walk  from  one  end  of  the  Docks  to  another  is  ab- 
surd." !  Admirals  must  encounter  the  perils  of  the  deep, 
and  the  rigours  of  all  climates.  Generals  must  lie  hard,  fare 
scantily,  bivouac,  brave  all  weathers  and  seasons,  stand  wind 
and  rain  for  days  and  nights  together — but  a  Commissioner  of 
Customs  cannot  walk  through  the  Docks.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  Mr.  Dean  to  advise,  and  the  Commission  of  1841  to  order, 
and  the  Treasury  in  1849  to  command,  and  the  Board  itself  to 
issue  make-believe  minutes  in  April,  1849,  to  assure  their  lord- 
ships that  the  Commissioners   are  about  to  put  their   orders 
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into  execution — "but  the  Commissioners  (273)  have  found 
no  very  great  advantage  has  arisen  from  very  frequent  in- 
spections."— The  Chairman  (274)  "  cannot  give  the  Commit- 
tee a  notion  how  often  any  dock  or  quay  is  visited  by  the  Commis- 
sioners.'^— "  We  PRESUME  (277)  that  the  officers  are  doing  their 
duty  till  we  find  something  amiss." — "There  are  officers  (281) 
whose  especial  business  it  is" — the  Inspectors-General,  indeed, 
"  have  no  other  duty  to  perform." — Mr.  Dawson  (283)  "can- 
not say  any  great  benefit  arises  from  those  visitations,"  "I  can 
ascertain  everything  (L'iSl)  just  as  well  in  the  Board-room  at 
the  Custom-house,  as  I  can  by  a  visitation  of  the  Docks.  The 
moment  a  Commissioner  goes  there,  his  arrival  is  known;  it  is 
circulated  through  the  docks — the  Custom-house  officers  and 
the  Dock  officers  are  sure  to  be  found  at  their  posts."  "  I 
seldom  ever  went  into  a  dock  (1537)  but  I  was  followed  by  20  or 
30  people,  saying,  "There  is  the  Deputy-Chairman,  he  is  going 
so  and  so.  It  was  the  most  ridiculous  thing  that  could  possibly 
be.  I  was  ashamed  of  it  at  last."  (1539)  "I  do  not  know 
what  the  other  Commissioners  do.'' 

So  much  for  recommendations  of  Chairman,  Commissioners, 
"  My  Lords  of  the  Treasury,"  and  Minutes  of  the  Board. 
Fifteen  week's  holiday  must  be  maintained — therefore  the 
Commissioners  cannot  visit  monthly  for  a  week. — Besides  it  is 
not  their  business — moreover  the  Inspector- General  has 
nothing  else  to  do — also  snowy  days  in  December  are  highly 
disagreeable — and,  to  conclude,  it  was  "  perfectly  ridiculous," 
and  the  Deputy-Chairman  was  "  at  last  ashamed  of  it." 

§    4.    IS   THE    BOARD    OP   ANY    USE  ? 

Evidence  such  as  that  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sections 
was  calculated  to  engender  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  the 
Committee,  that  the  utility  of  the  Board  of  Customs  was  not 
great,  and  that  purposely  it  might  altogether  be  dispensed  with 
to  the  saving  of  the  revenue,  and  the  advantage  of  Commerce. 
The  idea  speedily  developed  itself. 

Mr.  Tooke  (3910)  was  first  asked  if  he  did  "not  think  that 
eight  Commissioners  were  more  than  necessary" — to  which  cau- 
tious question,  the  reader  will  no  doubt  anticipate  the  reply. 
Mr.  Forster  followed  up  this  experiment  by  observing,  "  One 
(4013)  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Customs  you  consider  to  be,  that  it  renders  the  Com- 
missioners, not  beiyig  themselves  practically  acquainted  with 
business,  more  dependent  upon  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
establishment,  than  they  would  be  ip  theii/  irere  men  of  busi- 
ness?" And  the  cruel  answer  of  Mr.  Tooke  was,  ^'Exactly 
so  !  "     In  this  opinion,  the  witness  appears  to  be  in  respectable 
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company.  The  Board  itself  should  know  something  of  its  own 
qualifications — and  we  find  the  Chairman,  as  an  apology  for 
not  visiting  the  Docks  as  directed  by  the  Treasury,  stating, 
"  there  (278)  are  two  Inspectors-General  whose  particular  duty 
it  is  to  visit  the  Docks  and  Quays,  and  to  see  that  the  ofllicers 
are  discharging  their  duty;  and  the  Surveyors-General  have 
also  similar  appointments  .  .  .  and  I  really  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  any  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  public  service 
by  a  Commissioner,  a  third  party  going  minutely  into  this 
business/' 

(280)  Could  not  six  ordinary  Commissioners  check  and 
control  the  numerous  oflicials  quite  as  well  as  two  Inspectors- 
General? — I  do  not  think  they  could.  The  business  of  the 
Customs  is  a  practical  busitiess,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Commissioner  could  so  properly  superintend  the  details  of  the 
landing  of  a  cargo  as  those  practical  officers.  That  they 
should  go  there  occasionally  is  very  proper,  but  I  think  the 
service  would  not  be  so  well  attended  to  if  it  were  left  to  the 
Commissioners  to  do  that  work. 

('293)  If  those  matters  are  devolved  upon  the  surveyors-gene'^ 
ral  and  the  inspectors-general,  does  it  not  appear  to  you  that 
the  Board  of  Customs  is  merely  registering  the  decrees  of  the 
inspectors- general  and  surveyors-general,  having  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  themselves  ? 

So  satisfied  appears  the  Chairman  of  the  uselessness  of  the 
Board,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  qualifications  and  efficiency 
of  its  officers,  that  although  successive  Commissioners  of  en- 
quiry and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  stated,  that  (App. 
No.  7,  p.  27)  "there  is  no  duty  in  which  a  Commissioner  can 
be  more  properly  employed  than  that  of  enforcing  the  discipline 
of  the  department,  while  the  investigation  of  complaints  must 
afford  the  members  of  the  Board  themselves  increased  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  is  conducted,  as  it  will  always  be  in  the 
power  of  a  Commissioner  to  apply  to  the  surveyors-general  for 
information  on  points  connected  with  investigations  of  this 
nature,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  their  official  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  may  be  essential,"  yet  the  Board  take 
leave  to  remark  (App.  No.  7,  p.  16)  "  that  we  are  apprehensive 
that  cases  may  arise  in  which  a  surveyor-general,  from  his  long 
official  experience  and  practical  knowledge  will  be  better  qnali- 
Jied  to  conduct  charges  against  officers  than  a  member  of  the 
Board.""  Nor  is  it  with  regard  to  the  supervision  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  officers  alone  that  the  Treasury  significantly  hint 
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the  wisdom  of  the  Commissioners  keeping  themselves  in  leading 
strings.  Here  is  the  description  given  by  the  Treasury  Com- 
missioner of  the  functions  of  the  Surveyors-General : — 

"  In  addition  (App.  No.  7,  p.  5)  to  their  general  duties  as 
advisers  to  the  Board  in  matters  of  practice,  upon  which  they 
are  presumed  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  to  give  a  sound  opinion, 
and  as  superintending  officers  over  a  large  part  of  the  in-door 
rfejoffr/mcn^  of  the  Custom-house  in  London,  they  are  specially 
directed  to  inspect  the  whole  of  the  outports  from  time  to  time ; 
to  conduct  and  investigate  all  charges  relating  to  inquiries  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  or  the  condiict  of  the  officers 
or  clerks  in  the  port  of  London,  are  concerned,  upon  rules  laid 
down  in  those  instructions ;  and,  as  frequently  as  their  other 
duties  will  admit  of  it,  to  visit  and  inspect  in  London  the 
stations  on  the  quays,  the  warehouses,  the  docks,  and  other 
places  for  the  deposit  of  bonded  goods,  the  water  guard,  and  all 
other  departments." 

"For  the  outports,"  observes  Mr.  Dawson,  (1545)  "  agreat  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  customs  is  to  ad- 
vise the  Commissioners  upon  a  numerous  class  of  petitions  that 
are  presented ;  they  are  very  much  consulted  upon  matters  of 
practice,  such  as  registering  vessels,  duties,  and  various  things 
of  that  kind,  which  come  before  the  Board;  they  are  men  whose 
opinions  are  very  ^  aluable." 

*'Till  lately,"  observes  Mr.  Boyd,  (1001)  "it  was  entirely 
the  Surveyors-General  who  inspected  the  outports.''  (984) 
*'  We  are  considered  to  be  the  advisers  of  the  Board,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  and  whenever  they  choose  to  consult 
us  upon  any  point,  we  give  them  our  best  opinion  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted  upon  each  case  that  is  referred  to  us.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  case  comes  to  us ;  but  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  comes  to  us,  which  gives  us  a  great  deal  to  do 
in  that  way ;  in  some  respects  our  duty  is  almost  like  that  of 
a  chamber  counsel ;  they  are  very  important  cases,  and  cases 
of  considerable  difficulty  that  come  before  us,  which  we  give  an 
opinion  upon  as  soon  as  we  can  get  all  the  information  that  is 
necessary,  that  we  may  not  mislead  the  Board."  (1011)  "When 
I  said  tliat  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  Board  are  in  the 
habit  of  conferring  with  and  consulting  the  Surveyors-General, 
1  ought  also  to  have  said  that  they  refer  papers  to  the  head  of 
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many  other  departments  subordinate  to  the  Surveyors-General ; 
such  as  the  landing  surveyors  and  minor  officers  in  every  de- 
partment ;  if  the  papers  have  any  relation  to  that  department 
they  are  referred  to  it,  and  they  commonly  come  to  us  as  the 
last  resort. 

(1012)  You  mean  that  the  Board  ask  your  advice  upon  all 
mattersjin  addition  to  that  of  the  different  departments,  to  which 
the  matters  relate  ? — Yes  j  sometimes  the  paper  comes  direct 
to  us. 

The  particular  enquiries  of  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the 
training  of  the  Surveyors-General  point  to  their  opinion  as  to 
the  persons  who  should  constitute  the  Board.  Mr.  Moody 
presses  the  following  home-thrust  upon  the  Deputy-Chair- 
man. 

(1626.)  You  state  that  the  present  mode  of  transacting  busi- 
ness is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  Commissioners  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  their  duties.  Does  not  that  revive  the 
question  which  has  been  put  before,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  that  the  appointment  to  a  commissionership  should  be 
by  promotion  from  other  offices  in  the  Customs  ? 

"Are  not"  (observes  Mr.  Forster,  1627)  " those  petitions 
now  referred  to  the  Bench  officers  because  the  Bench  officers 
are  more  practically  acquainted  with  the  business  than  the 
Commissioners?"  The  Deputy-Chairman  parries  this  thrust 
by  asking  "What  practical  officer  is  acquainted  with  them 
all?  The  bench  knows  nothing  of  the  tide  department'; 
the  bench  knows  nothing  of  timber-measuring;  the  bench 
knows  nothing  of  gauging.  A  practical  officer  is  a  practical 
officer  in  his  own  department,  but  you  never  find  one  man  per- 
fectly acquainted,  though  you  may  call  him  a  practical  officer, 
with  all  the  details  of  the  department,  I  think  not  half  so  much 
as  you  find  the  Commissioners."  But  unfortunately  for  this 
species  of  logic  which  argues  that  a  man  who  is  versed  in  one 
kind  of  business  necessarily  knows  less  of  a  perfectly  cognate 
subject  than  another  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  nothing 
whatever,  the  Chairman  and  his  Deputy  had  just  committed 
themselves  to  the  opinion,  that  the  surveyors  and  inspectors- 
general  were  unfit  for  a  seat  at  the  Board,  just  because 
they  were  practical  men — that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  that 
they  themselves  should  know  anything  about  gauging  or 
timber  measuring,   &c.   &c.— that    they  advised  with    those 
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oflScers  not^  on  particular,  but  on  all,  subjects — and  that  alter- 
nately with  themselves  they  had  assigned  to  them  the  duty  of 
visiting  and  reporting  upon  the  state  of  every  department,  ivith- 
out  exception,  connected  with  the  out-ports.  Here  are  the 
proofs  from  the  statements  of  the  Chairman  himself : — 

(841)  Those  surveyors-general  are  raised  from  the  ranks? — 
Yes,  they  have  filled  the  offices  of  searchers,  landing-waiters 
and  landing  surveyors,  or  inspectors-general ;  they  have  worked 
their  way  through  the  departments,  and  thoroughly  understand 
the  business  in  the  whole  of  its  branches. 

(842)  And  they  are  the  parties  with  whom  you  communicate 
on  all  matters  except  some  cases  of  seizure  ? — Yes. 

(843.  Mr.  Forster)  In  their  case  you  consider  practical  expe- 
rience of  great  importance  ? — Yes  j  we  consider  that  their  qua- 
lification is  to  be  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of 
the  departments. 

Nay,  it  would  appear  that  the  Commissioners  have  just  sys- 
tematically created  the  alleged  incapacity  (1488)  by  prohibiting 
the  transfer  of  individuals  from  one  department  (1762)  into  a 
higher  grade  in  another;  and  that  then  they  plead  the  disquali- 
fication they  have  themselves  created,  as  a  reason  why  no 
officer  is  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  Commissioner 
who  has  been  previously  practically  engaged  in  any  sub- 
division of  the  service.  It  is  very  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing examination,  that  neither  the  Committee  nor  Mr.  Boyd 
appear  to  have  been  convinced  by  this  theory. 

(1013.  Mr.  Hastie.)  Does  not  considerable  advantage  to  the 
public  service  arise  from  the  surveyors -general  having  risen 
from  departments  of  a  lower  grade,  and  consequently,  from 
their  great  practical  experience,  being  competent  to  give  a  clear 
and  correct  opinion? — In  a  great  measure  it  must  be  so, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  selection  j  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  an  officer  to  get  recommended  to  the  office  of  surveyor- 
general  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  officers ;  he  must  have  signal- 
ized himself  in  some  way  or  other  to  get  the  appointment,  and 
therefore  the  Board  have  confidence  in  him ;  they  have  faith  in 
his  character,  and  honesty,  and  judgment,  and  everything 
which  they  consider  necessary  for  a  public  officer. 

(1014)  From  having  begun  as  a  landing- waiter,  and  then 
become  a  searcher,  he  has  practical  experience  of  each  of  those 
departments  ? — Yes,  he  has. 
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(1015)  And  subsequently  becoming  a  surveyor-general, 
from  that  practical  knowledge  which  he  has  obtained,  he  is 
better  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  difficult  cases  that 
arise  than  he  would  be  if  he  had  not  gone  through  those 
previous  relations  ? — Certainly ;  he  would  not  be  appointed  as 
a  surveyor-general  if  he  had  not  gone  through  the  different  de- 
partments, and  acquired  that  practical  knowledge ;  it  is  only 
after  many  years'  experience  that  he  is  at  last  thought  qualified 
to  become  a  surveyor-general. 

Mr.  Dawson  is  thus  put  through  his  facings  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

(I6O7.  Chairman.)  You  were  understood  to  say  that  a  great 
many  minor  cases,  up  to  £20,  in  the  amendment  of  entries, 
and  so  on,  are  decided  in  Liverpool  by  the  officers  there,  but 
that  you  object  to  the  same  principle  being  carried  out  in  the 
Port  of  London  by  the  reference  of  such  cases  to  the  bench 
officers  ?  — It  has  been  objected  to  because  we  are  upon  the  spot. 

The  bench  officers,  it  is  here  confessed,  could  do  all,  and 
quicker  than  the  Commissioners  do — but  then  interposes  Mr. 
Dawson,  what  would  be  the  use  of  the  Commissioners  ?  Fur- 
ther probing  only  exhibits  the  illogical  character  of  all  this 
argument. 

(1608)  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  year  1849  there  were 
6,020  cases  referred  to  the  bench  officers  ? — There  were. 

(1609)  Do  not  you  think  that  if  there  is  that  number  of 
references  to  the  bench  officers,  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be 
saved  in  the  minor  cases,  by  allowing  the  bench  officers  to 
decide  off-hand,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Board? — 
Certainly,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

(1601)  Has  hot  the  Treasury  strongly  recommended  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course,  grounding  it  upon  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  ? — I  think  they  have.  I 
think  we  have  given  the  bench  more  latitude  in  those  cases 
than  they  had  before. 

(1611)  Would  not  great  loss  of  time  be  saved  to  the  mer- 
chants by  allowing,  in  a  large  majority  of  those  cases  of  minor 
importance,  the  bench  officers  to  decide  off-hand,  and  to  report 
afterwards  their  decision  to  the  Board  ? 

(1012)  Would  not  the  merchant  gain  by  the  case  being 
referred  at  once  to  the  bench  officers  and  decided  by  them, 
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instead  of  the  case  being  first  sent  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
referred  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  bench  officers,  and  then 
afterwards  decided  by  the  Commissioners  ? — That  seems  a  very 
round-about  way  of  doing  the  business,  but  it  is  done  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour.  The  bench  officers'  office  is  within 
about  100  yards  of  the  Board-room,  and  although  it  sounds 
like  a  very  round-about  way  of  doing  it,  there  is  in  fact  no 
delay  at  all. 

Whether  there  is  or  is  not  delay — whether  the  office  is  100 
yards  or  100  miles  from  the  Board,  what  is  gained  by  this 
multiplication  of  officers  ?  Mr.  Dawson  himself  admits  that 
the  Bench  officers  are  competent  to  the  performance  of  the  duty, 
and  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  (1614)  if  the  duty  "could  be 
performed  by  the  present  number  of  bench  officers  without 
increase,"  he  owns  "  I  think  it  could;  I  do  not  think  the  bench 
officers  are  overloaded."  With  his  usual  alacrity  he  thus 
proceeds. 

(1615.  Chairman.)  Do  you  refer  those  cases  which  are  mere 
matters  of  form  to  the  bench  officers? — Yes,  those  go  to  the 
bench  officers.  The  petition  clerk,  before  he  sends  the  paper  in 
to  the  Commissioners,  sends  it  to  the  bench  officers. 

(1616.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Although  the  number  of 
applications  is  large  in  amount,  yet  as  regards  the  general  run 
of  the  business  could  not  they  be  easily  classified,  the  category 
not  being  numerous  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

*'Thus  far  we  run  before  the  wind.^'  The  unfortunate 
gentleman  has  dug  his  own  pit,  and  cannot  be  made  to  see  that 
the  excavation  is  for  his  own  use.  Following  hard  upon  this 
answer,  the  Alderman  puts  the  following  interrogative  corrollary, 
and  opens,  too  late  for  retreat  or  defence,  the  eyes  of  the 
Deputy  Chairman. 

(1617)  Therefore  could  not  those  petitions  be  decided  upon 
by  the  bench  officers  or  the  surveyors-general  according  to 
precedents  which  have  been  laid  down  in  ca&es  of  that  trifling 
character,  without  any  reference  to  the  Board? — /  should  like 
to  know  ivhy  the  duties  and  the  services  which  are  appropriated 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  Commissioners  should  he  dele' 
gated  to  subordinate  officers,  if  the  Commissioners  have  time, 
and  poiver,  and  inclination  to  perform  them  {!!!)  One  honour- 
able Member  has  been  examining  me  as  to  the  want  of  practical 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Board !  how  is  practical  know- 
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ledge  to  be  gained  unless  they  have  those  details  to  go  through. 
The  Commissioners  do  not  complain  of  the  onerousness  of  those 
duties,  and  the  public  do  not  complain  of  the  loss  of  time,  be- 
cause there  is  no  loss  of  time  in  fact.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
makes  the  Commissioners  the  superintending  body  for  the  man- 
agement and  regulation  of  the  Customs  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Treasury.  I  do  not  see  why  yoii  should  take  away  from 
the  Commissioners  duties  which  belong  to  them,  and  attach 
them  to  the  surveyors-general  or  to  the  bench  oncers. 

In  short,  Mr.  Dawson  cannot  see  why  two  men  should  not 
do  one  man's  work,  if  the  "  division  of  labour"  be  necessary  to 
afford  them  an  apology  for  drawing  the  public  money  at  quarter 
day. 

§    5.    THE  BOARD  IS  NOT  ONLY  OF  NO  USE,    BUT  A   POSITIVE 
HINDRANCE   TO    BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Dawson  supplies  the  following  information  : — 

(1598)  The  imports  at  Liverpool  are  greater  than  they  are 
at  any  other  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Certainly. 

(1599)  And  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  Customs  there 
is  managed  chiefly,  not  by  the  Commissioners,  but  by  the  heads 
of  the  departments ? — Yes;  the  collector,  the  comptroller,  and 
the   inspector-general   form   a    committee,    a     little    board 

THEMSELVES    IN    FACT.  , 

(1600)  Having  those  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  Board 
of  Customs  here,  are  they  not  enabled  to  give  great  facilities 
to  the  imports  and  exports  at  Liverpool  ? — They  give  as  much 
as  they  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Foot  adds — 

(1881.  Chairman.)  Are  you  aware  that  many  applications, 
which  are  made  here  through  the  Petition  Office,  are  decided 
by  the  officers  at  the  outports  themselves  ? — I  am  aware  of  one 
class  of  applications,  that  is,  of  amendments  of  goods  for  under- 
value, because,  whether  the  stoppage  is  made  at  London  or  the 
outports,  they  come  through  my  hands.  The  collectors  and 
comptrollers  have  a  discretionary  power,  if  they  think  there  is 
no  fraud  intended,  of  allowing  the  entry  to  be  amended,  upon 
a  deposit  equal  to  the  difference  of  duty,  and  they  come  up  to 
the  Board  for  their  approval  afterwards. 
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Mr.  Boyd  continues — 

(1885)  You  know  the  extent  of  the  indulgences  given  at  the 
outports  ? — Yes. 

(1886)  Will  you  particularize  them  ? — There  is  permission 
to  grant  relief  in  cases  of  vessels  detained  or  goods  detained, 
where  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  avoid  delay  ;  and  the  de- 
posit that  is  required  to  be  given  to  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller I  think  is  not  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Foot  seemed  to 
think ;  it  is  sufficient  to  cover  any  amount  of  fine  or  satis- 
faction that  may  eventually  be  awarded,  not  a  fine  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  ship  or  goods  that  are  stopped.  With  respect  to 
the  amendment  of  reports  which  they  are  authorised  to  allow, 
that  goes  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  does  in  London,  although 
they  have  done  the  same  thing  very  recently  also  in  London, 
but  upon  a  smaller  scale.  Those  indulgences  which  are  now 
granted,  are  felt  to  be  useful  by  the  trade. 

(1890)  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  mercantile  community 
in  London  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  outport  principle 
extended  to  London ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  would;  and  per- 
haps at  the  outports  they  would  like  the  out  port  principle  ex- 
tended still  a  little  further ;  I  think  the  thing  is  pro- 
gressing. 

(1891)  As  you  inspect  the  outports,  do  you  believe  that  any 
great  inconveniences  or  irregularities  have  arisen  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  summary  decision  at  the  outports? — Not  at  all;  but 
great  facilities  to  the  trade  and  to  the  merchants ;  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  inconvenience. 

(1263.  Chairman.)  Supposing  you  were  informed  that  about 
1200  petiti(ms  were  presented  every  month  to  the  Board  of 
Customs,  would  you  not  consider  it  a  strong  argument  against 
the  system  which  is  now  carried  on ;  would  you  not  consider 
that  a  system  against  which  complaints  to  the  extent  of  1200 
a  month  were  made  by  the  mercantile  community  is  carried  on 
with  too  much  adherence  to  form,  or  vexatiously  ? — A  very  large 
proportion  of  those  papers  are  not  complaints ;  there  is  nothing 
like  that  number  of  complaints;  but  there  are  many  papers 
that  they  call  petitions  that  are  the  simplest  things  in  the  world 
arising  out  of  mistakes  of  the  parties  themselves ;  the  masters 
of  ships  make  mistakes  in  their  reports,  and  beg  to  alter  them  ; 
they  are  merely  matters  of  form,  and  things  that  are  granted  as 
a  matter  of  course. 
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(1265)  If  they  are  so  completely  matters  of  form,  luhy  could 
it  not  be  left  to  the  officer  on  the  spot  to  take  steps  about  it 
instead  of  having  the  long  process  and  delay  of  appealing  to 
the  Board  ? — That  is  now  being  done ;  the  Bench  are  now 
authorised,  as  they  do  at  Liverpool  and  at  all  the  outports,  to 
grant  relief  in  those  cases  of  their  own  authority. 

(1269.  Mr.Forster.)  Is  it  not  necessary  to  make  a  special  ap- 
plication to  the  Board  for  leave  to  amend  a  report? — I  know 
that  at  the  outports  application  is  made  to  the  collector  and 
the  comptroller  in  such  cases ;  whether  in  London  the  regula- 
tions require  the  application  to  be  made  to  the  Bench  or  to  the 
Board  I  do  not  know ;  but  probably  it  would  be  that  which 
swelled  up  the  number  of  petitions. 

This  section  has  a  practical  conclusion  for  its  title.  The 
corroUary  is  not  drawn  by  us,  but  by  the  official  witnesses  from 
the  interrogation  of  senators  in  the  discharge  of  their  parlia- 
mentary duty.  Here  are  the  fiscal  officers  depicted  by  them- 
selves. 

(1273)  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  danger  in  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  officers  at  the  outports  of  holding 
those  informalities  to  be  void? — Not  at  all;  it  is  done. 

(1274)  Why  should  you  not  adopt  the  same  system  in 
London  ? — It  has  not  been  done ;  it  is  beginning  now,  inasmuch 
as  the  Bench  have  power  to  allow  the  report  of  the  ship  to  be 
amended;  but  1  suppose  the  Board  expect  while  they  are  sit- 
ting in  London  that  they  should  be  asked  for  their  permission  ; 
it  ivould  seem  odd  for  the  Board  to  be  sitting  in  London^  and 
people  to  go  by  the  door  and  not  ask  them  for  their  permission. 

(1275)  So  THAT  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  BoARD  IN  LON- 
DON   CAUSES    GREATER    DELAY   TO    THE     MERCHANTS    THAN    TO 

THOSE  IN  THE  COUNTRY  ? — At  the  outports,  on  account  of  their 
distance  from  London,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing, especially  before  railways ;  the  delay  was  enormous,  and 
therefore  it  was  don«  to  facilitate  the  merchants'  business. 

And  to  the  same  effect  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  in  answer  to 
a  query  of  Mr.  Brown,  (788)  "  Petitions  from  the  country  do  not 
go  through  the  petition  seat  ?" — replies,  "  No ;  they  go  into  the 
Board  as  Board  papers,  or  to  the  Committee.  (789  Chairman  ) 
Then  the  country  has  an  advantage  over  Loudon  in  that 
respect? — It  has  except  in  point  of  delay.^' 

But  while  some  facilities  are  granted  to  the  provinces  which 
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the  incumbrance  of  a  Board  denies  to  London,  the  outports 
suffer  under  a  grievance  which  appears  from  the  evidence  to  be 
entirely  uncalled  for.  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  Mr.  Boyd's 
examination  elicits  the  following  facts. 

(1017)  Are  all  the  petitions  from  the  outports  sent  to  Lon- 
don for  decision  ? — Yes ;  every  petition  is  addressed  to  the 
Board,  and  the  Board  being  in  London,  of  course  everything 
comes  to  London  to  the  Board. 

(1018)  Then  at  the  outports,  consequently,  great  delay 
upon  those  petitions  will  naturally  arise  ? — Delay  will  arise,  but 
every  possible  means  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  inconveni- 
ence of  such  delay,  and  now  that  we  have  railways  the  delay  is 
not  very  serious. 

(1019.  Chairman.)  Are  those  outport  petitions  always  re- 
ferred to  you? — Yes,  if  there  is  any  point  in  them  that  is  diffi- 
culty or  that  requires  consideration,  they  are  referred  to  us. 

(1020)  The  surveyor-general  at  Liverpool  has  no  power 
of  decision  ? — There  is  no  surveyor-general  at  Liverpool ; 
there  is  an  inspector-general ;  that  is  a  grade  lower  than  the 
surveyor-gen  eral . 

(1021)  Has  he  the  power  of  deciding  upon  petitions  at 
Liverpool  without  reference  to  London  ? — The  collector,  the 
comptroller,  and  the  inspector- general  at  Liverpool  form  them- 
selves into  a  committee,  and  in  cases  of  emergency  that  would 
not  admit  of  delay,  certain  powers  have  been  vested  in  them  at 
once  to  grant  relief  to  the  merchants,  if  it  is  within  their  pro- 
vince. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  if  provincial  petitions  of  im- 
portance are  referred  to  the  surveyor-general,  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  reference  to  London, 
is  to  send  a  surveyor-general  to  the  larger  out-ports.  Nothing 
can  well  be  more  contemptuous,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
conclusive,  than  the  following  very  matter-of-fact  statement  by 
Mr.  Boyd. 

(1053.  Chairman.)  You  do  not  think  the  Board  decide  upon 
any  petition  without  first  referring  it  to  your  body  ? — No,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that;  I  say  tliat  it  is  the  general  rule  to  refer 
papers  of  importance  and  difficulty  to  the  surveyors-general ; 
but  there  are  an  immense  number  of  papers  upon  which  the 
Board  decide,  where  there  is  no  difficulty  or  question,  and 
which  it  would  be  only  a  waste  of  time  to  refer  to  the  surveyors- 
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general;    the  common-place  papers  go  on  without  our  seeing 
them. 

(1036)  Would  you  call  papers  complaining  of  seizures,  and 
so  on,  common-place  papers  ? — No  ;  they  are  just  the  kind  of 
papers  that  we  ought  to  have;  but  in  the  case  of  a  master 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  amend  his  report,  or  begging  to  be 
allowed  two  hours  extra  in  unshipping  his  cargo,  such  a  paper 
■would  not  come  to  us.  There  is  a  crotchet  of  some  sort  or 
other,  or  supposed  to  be,  that  brings  the  papers  to  us.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  refer  papers  to  the  surveyors- 
general  that  required  no  talent,  or  research,  or  examination ; 
for  we  are  empowered  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  we 
are  often  employed  in  that  way. 

(1037)  Then  all  the  easy  cases  are  decided  by  the  Board, 
without  your  assistance,  and  the  difficult  cases  are  referred  to 
you  before  they  are  decided  by  the  Board  ? — That  is  the  general 
rule;  if  they  are  thought  to  be  of  great  importance  or  difficulty 
they  are  referred  to  us. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  import  of  such  testimony  as 
this.  "  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  refer  papers  to  the  sur- 
veyors-general that  require  no  talent,  or  research,  or  examina- 
tion." "  fVe  are  empowered  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath." 
"All  the  easy  cases  are  decided  by  the  Board — the  difficult 
cases  are  referred  to  you  before  they  are  decided  by  the  Board." 
What  use  then  can  there  be  for  a  Board  ?  If  any  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  is  wanting  to  prove  that  the  Commission- 
ers are  really  not  wanted — and  that  in  fact  the  surveyors  and 
inspectors-general  are  the  proper  functionaries  to  do  the  business 
in  London,  which  the  collectors  and  comptrollers  are  permitted 
to  execute  in  peace  in  the  country,  it  is  supplied  by  the  follow- 
ing description  by  Mr.  Dean,  and  adopted  by  the  Treasury,  of 
what  the  Commissioners  ought  to  be,  and  what  the  surveyors- 
general  are. 

"The  principal  object  (App.  7.  p.  3.)  of  the  Customs  laws 
being,  that  the  duties  shall  be  duly  collected  and  faithfully 
brought  to  account,  it  becomes  the  primary  duty  of  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  to  put  himself  in  a  situation  to  judge,  not 
only  whether  the  laws  and  instructions,  and  orders  for  carrying 
them  into  effect,  are  well  calculated  for  the  purpose,  but  also  to 
be  enabled  to  ascertain  by  his  own  personal  examination  and 
inspection,  whether  they  do,  in  point  of  fact,  accomplish  the 
object  for  which  they  are  intended.     An  accurate  knowledge  of 
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every  part  of  the  machinery  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
an  occasional  inspection  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  the 
Docks  and  Quays,  and  of  all  the  officers  employed,  and  of  their 
books  at  the  time  they  are  actually  at  work  at  the  King's  scale, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  utility  and  advantage  to  the  service, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  regularity,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  affords  to  the  Commissioners  the  best  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  actual  duty  of  the  office,  and 
with  the  officers  themselves,  and  their  capacities  and  abilities, 
and  hence  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  soundness  of 
their  opinions  and  the  degree  of  value  which  should  be  attached 
to  their  reports,  upon  the  numerous  applications  which  are  daily 
presented  to  the  Board.  It  also  enables  the  Commissioners  to 
discern  whether  further  facilities  may,  without  danger,  be 
afforded  to  the  business  of  the  merchant,  or  wliether  those 
already  given  are  inconsistent  with  due  regularity  in  the  per* 
formance  of  the  business,  and  with  the  proper  security  to  the 
revenue." 

All  this  the  Board  have  been  repeatedly  advised  to  accom- 
plish— but  the  whole  course  of  examination  has  had  for  its 
object  to  prove  that  the  Board  were  wiser  than,  and  above  their 
superiors.  They  fill  sheet  after  sheet  with  reasons  or  excuses 
for  not  following  the  course  here  recommended,  and  on  their 
own  heads  must  be  the  consequences  of  their  own  obstinacy  and 
self-sufficiency.  It  is  not  sophisms  for  not  doing  their  duty, 
but  evidence  that  they  have  done  it  which  the  country  re- 
quires— and  few  predicaments  can  be  conceived  more  humilia- 
ting than  that  of  gentlemen  of  important  official  trust,  driven  to 
seek  apologies  for  having  eaten  the  bread  of  idleness,  and 
neglected  every  remonstrance  and  direction  to  follow  plain  and 
reasonable  and  expedient  instructions. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  services  of  the  Board  to 
close  this  section  without  stating  that,  besides  the  laborious 
idleness  of  fifteen  weeks'  holiday,  and  the  elegant  establish- 
ment at  Gravesend,  where  a  house,  yachts,  servants,  carriages 
and  travelling  expenses,  are  all  provided  by  the  country  when- 
ever the  Commissioners  desire  to  extend  their  holidays  with 
the  semblance  of  being  at  work  and  on  duty,  all  the  out-ports 
are  visited  by  a  Commissioner  every  second  year  whenever  he 
feels  inclined  for  an  excursion. 

The  Chairman  says,  (311)  "The  Commissioners,  on  those 
visits  see  every  officer;  they  ascertain  that  the  business  is  pro- 
perly conducted;   they  go  through  all  the  books,  check  the 
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accounts,  and  visit  all  the  warehouses  and  places  for  the  deposit 
of  bonded  goods ;  and  they  find  it  extremely  useful  in  correct- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  service,  and  in  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  different  officers." 

(315)  Why  do  you  consider  it  more  important  for  the  Com- 
missioners to  see  aU  the  officers  at  the  out-ports,  and  to  ascer- 
tain their  character,  than  in  London  ? — In  the  first  place,  they 
are  so  much  further  off  that  we  have  not  the  same  means  of 
ascertaining  their  character.  We  can  only  learn  the  character 
of  an  out-port  officer  through  the  collector  and  comptroller, 
whereas  in  London  we  have  the  evidence  of  many  other  different 
parties,  and  they  come  under  our  own  cognizance.  Some  of 
the  landing-waiters  and  most  of  the  landing-surveyors,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  come  into  the  Board-room,  and  are  seen  by 
the  Board  upon  different  questions.  During  such  inspection 
as  we  make  of  the  docks  and  quays,  we  become  acquainted,  to 
a  great  extent,  with  the  character  of  the  officers. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  it  was  convenient  to  frame  an 
apology  for  not  having  visited  the  docks  and  quays  of  London, 
this  very  same  witness  observed  (291)  "  I  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  in  those  casual  visits  you  cannot  always  rely  on  what  you  see 
in  judging  of  the  character  of  an  officer.  ...  I  should  not  be 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  a  person  who  saw  him  perhaps  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  year,  because  you 
cannot  visit  every  officer  in  the  course  of  a  week."  Mr. 
Cornewall  Lewis  perhaps  supposed  he  had  borne  the  chairman 
off  handsomely  by  the  following  suggestion  : — 

(294)  Considering  the  number  of  the  officers  of  the  Customs, 
do  you  think  it  possible  for  the  Commissioners  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  any  considerable  proportion  of  them  ? — I  think 
it  quite  impossible,  I  think  if  it  were  carried  much  further  than 
it  is  at  present,  we  should  lose  the  services  of  the  Commis- 
sioners at  the  central  office,  without  deriving  a  corresponding 
benefit  to  the  service. 

(298)  Then  you  expect  the  two  inspectors-general  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  merits  of  all  the  o1:cer8,  although  it  appears 
to  YOU  impossible  for  the  eight  Commissioners  to  obtain  that 
knowledge  ? — Yes,  because  that  is  their  special  duty.  I  assure 
the  Committee  that  that  recommendation  of  personal  visitation 
by  the  Commissioners  in  the  port  of  London,  has  been  disre- 
garded from  the  conviction  of  the  Commissioners   that  they 
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were  not  employing  their  time  usefully  by  carrying  it  out  to  the 
extent  that  was  recommended. 

It  would  appear  from  the  line  of  evidence  maintained  by  the 
Commissioners,  that  they  expect  that  the  Select  Committee 
should  forget  everything,  and  that  the  public  should  remembei 
nothing. 

What  the  worth  of  this  pretended  inspection  of  the  out-ports 
by  the  Commissioners  really  is,  will  be  very  apparent  from  the 
following  line  of  examination  of  Mr.  Boyd,  pursued  by  Mr. 
Cornewall  Lewis. 

(1024.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  Formerly,  were  not  the  sur- 
veyors-general the  only  officers  who  visited  the  outports  ? — Yes. 

(1025)  Of  late  years  has  it  not  been  the  practice  for  one  of 
the  Commissioners  and  a  surveyor-general  to  inspect  the  out- 
ports in  alternate  years  ?  — Yes. 

(1026)  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  process  of  inspection 
which  is  followed  by  the  Commissioner  and  by  the  surveyor- 
general? — I  should  think  there  must  be  a  great  difference, 
because  the  period  of  time  allowed  for  a  Commissioner  to  in- 
spect the  district  of  ports  is  so  very  short  that  he  could  not 
possibly  go  into  it  in  the  detail  that  a  surveyor-general  is 
expected  to  do,  and  does  do. 

(1027.  Chairman.)  "What  is  the  difference  in  the  time  of  the 
annual  inspection  of  a  Commissioner  and  of  a  surveyor-gene- 
ral?— I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
ports  to  be  visited  by  the  Commissioner,  and  I  believe  some- 
times three  weeks  is  the  period  within  which  the  inspection  is 
expected  to  be  accomplished ;  we  frequently  take  as  long  as 
that  at  one  port. 

(1028)  As  I  understand  you,  the  Commissioners  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  their  whole  circuit  in  three  weeks  ? — Yes,  in 
two  or  three  weeks. 

(1029)  What  is  the  average  time  that  the  surveyors-general 
take  to  perform  the  same  circuit  ? — That  is  a  question  which  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  answer.  Formerly,  when  a  surveyor-general 
went  upon  inspections,  he  took  the  time  that  was  considered 
requisite  to  inspect  each  port  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
when  they  wanted  him  back  he  was  written  to,  and  he  re- 
turned ;  but  latterly  a  certain  number  of  ports  have  been  put 
into  a  list,  and  a  certain  period  is  allotted  to  the  surveyor- 
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general  to  go  through  that  district  of  ports,  which  was  not  the 
case  formerly ;  and  when  he  cannot  accomplish  the  inspection 
of  those  ports  within  the  time  limited,  he  stops  when  the  time 
is  up,  and  leaves  the  rest  unvisited,  and  returns  to  town ;  that 
frequently  happens.  But  I  think  the  time  allowed  to  a  Com- 
missioner is  not  quite  half  the  time  that  is  allowed  to  a  surveyor- 
general,  from  the  supposition  that  the  surveyor- general  goes  much 
more  into  detail  in  his  inspection  than  the  Commissioner  can  do  in 
that  short  time. 

(1030)  Then  as  I  understand  you,  the  Commissioner  always 
performs  the  required  circuit  in  the  time  specified  ? — Yea. 

(1331)  But  the  surveyor-general,  although  he  maybe  allowed 
double  the  time  very  often,  cannot  accomplish  his  inspection 
within  the  time  that  is  allowed  him  ? — No. 

(1032)  And  the  result  is,  that  the  leaves  some  ports  unvisited 
— Yes,  almost  every  circuit  that  occurs. 

"  The  time  allowed  (!)  to  a  Commissioner  is  not  quite  half 
the  time  that  is  allowed  to  a  surveyor-general,  .  .  .  but 
the  surveyor-general,  although  he  may  be  allowed  double  the 
time,  very  often  cannot  accomplish  his  inspection,  .  .  .  and 
leaves  some  ports  unvisited."  What  then  must  be  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  ?  What  right  have  they  to  re- 
strict their  working  hours  to  four,  when  their  patent  directs 
them  to  labour  for  six  ?  What  title  have  they  to  appropriate 
nearly  four  months  in  the  year  to  holiday,  when  it  appears  that 
their  circuits  can  never  be  so  much  as  half  accomplished,  while 
the  surveyor-general  has  not  had  so  much  as  one  holiday  for 
the  last  four  years  ? 

But  let  us  do  these  gentlemen  full  justice.  If  the  public  and 
the  merchants  have  grievances,  they  but  suffer  in  common  with 
the  Commissioners.  Those  travellers  who  have  complained  of 
the  annoyances  experienced  at  a  British  Custom-house  may  not 
regret  to  learn  that  even  a  Commissioner  of  Customs  has  his 
"  inconveniences  of  travel." 

(1773.  Chairman  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Dawson.)  When  the  Com- 
missioners visit  the  out-ports,  what  travelling  allowance  is 
made  to  them? — It  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  things, 
and  one  which  I  think  is  a  great  reflection  upon  the  Chair- 
man and  upon  the  Board  also,  and  upon  the  Treasury 
for  not  having  settled  it  before  this.  There  is  no  allow- 
ance  at  all.      When   the   Commissioners   go   out,   they  send 
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in  a  letter  stating  that  they  require  such  a  sum  for  their 
expenses,  for  travelHng  expenses  and  for  subsistence.  They 
are  allowed  their  bare  travelling  expenses,  whether  it  is  by 
steam  or  by  railway,  or  by  posting ;  a  great  deal  of  it  must 
be  done  by  posting,  in  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
creeks,  to  which  there  is  no  railway.  They  pay  their  tavern  and 
hotel  bills,  and  bills  of  that  kind,  and  they  send  in  the  account, 
and  they  just  get  their  expenses,  and  their  salary,  and  that  is  all. 
(1774.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  They  make  out  an  ac- 
count ? — They  make  out  an  account ;  but  in  other  departments, 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  the  Commissioners  of 
Taxes,  and  even  Special  Commissioners  of  the  Income  Tax, 
who  are  only  subordinate  officers,  have  three  guineas  a  day 
allowed  them,  whilst  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  have 
nothing  but  their  expenses  for  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and 
waiters  and  chambermaids.  The  habits  of  men  differ ;  I  could 
not  go  out  except  I  took  my  servant  with  me.  Other  Com- 
missioners go  without  them-  therefore  an  invidious  comparison 
may  be  drawn  between  the  expenses  of  those  Commissioners 
who  do  not  care  about  their  comfort  so  much  as  I  do ;  there- 
fore I  would  rather  have  it  settled  in  any  way,  I  do  not  care 
what  it  is,  so  that  it  is  settled. 

"They  just  get  their  expenses  and  their  salary,  and  that  is 
all !"  What  a  climax  of  official  distress !  And  what  a  con- 
trast !  Other  Commissioners  get  "three  guineas  a-day  allowed 
them,  whilst  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  have  nothing  but 
their  expenses  for  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and  waiters  and 
chambermaids."  "The  habits  of  men  differ;  I  could  not  go 
out  except  I  took  my  servant  with  me."  "  Other  men," — i.e. 
common  Commissioners  at  £1200  a  year — "go  without  them." 


CHAPTER    II. 
BOARD    ROOM    BUSINESS. 


"Among  the  branches  (56)  of  the  business  of  the  Board,  (ob- 
serves Mr.  Mitchell,)  I  have  put  dow^n  four :  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations;  to  consider  petitions  of  merchants ;  to  determine 
upon  prosecutions ;  and  to  determine  promotions." 

As  this  arrangement  of  the  order  of  enquiry  appears  to  be 
logical  as  well  as  natural,  it  will  be  adopted  in  pursuing  the 
present  analysis. 

^   1.    RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 


The  return,  '. 

ISfo.  12, 

gives  the  following  extant  code  of  Cus 

toms'  Laws. 

5  &  6  Will.  4 

:,   C. 

62     . 

.     Declarations  in  lieu  of  Oaths. 

7  &  8  Vict. 

31     . 

.     Manchester  a  Warehousing  Borough. 

8  &  9  Vict. 

c. 

84     . 

.     Repeal  of  Customs  Acts. 

}> 

C, 

85     . 

.     Management  of  Customs. 

» 

c. 

86     . 

Regulation. 

f 

c. 

87     . 

Prevention  of  Smuggling. 

>> 

c. 

89     . 

.     Registry  of  British  Vessels. 

•* 

0. 

90     . 

.     Duties. 

«' 

c. 

91     . 

.     Warehousing. 

j> 

c. 

92     . 

.     Bounties. 

>t 

c. 

93     . 

Plantations. 

»» 

c. 

94     . 

Isle  of  Man. 

9  &  10  Vict. 

c. 

22     . 

.     Corn  Duties. 

» 

c. 

23     . 

.     Altering  Duties  of  Customs. 

» 

c. 

63     . 

.     Sugar  Duties. 

ti 

c. 

94     . 

.     Colonial  Legislatures. 

>y 

c. 

102     . 

.     Amending  Customs  Laws. 

10  Vict. 

c. 

23     . 

.     Altering  Duties  of  Customs. 

11  &  12  Vict. 

c. 

97     . 

.     Sugar  Duties. 

12  &  13  Vict. 

c. 

29     . 

.     Navigation. 

if 

c. 

90     . 

.     Amending  CustomsLaws. 

13  &  14  Vict. 

c. 

84     . 

.     Amending  Manchester  Act. 

>> 

c. 

95     . 

.     Amending  Customs  Laws. 

The  above  Acts  form  the  present  general  code  of  Customs  Laws. 
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But  the  following  Acts,  as  saved  by  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  50,  s.  3,  and 
various  other  Acts,  such  as  the  Quarantine  Act,  the  Wreck  and  Sal- 
vage Act,  the  Passenger  Acts,  the  Fisheries  Convention  Act,  the  Mer- 
chant Seaman  Act,  the  Copyright  Acts,  the  Lighthouse,  Pilotage, 
and  Hospital  Acts,  impose  certain  duties  upon  the  collectors  and 
comptrollers  and  other  officers  of  Customs,  although  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  directly  affecting  the  revenue  of  Customs,  or  the  manage- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  same,  viz.  : — 


18  Geo.  3, 

c. 

12     . 

.     Taxation  in  Colonies  by  British  Parliament 

31  Geo.  3, 

c. 

31     . 

.     Government  of  Quebec. 

,, 

c. 

47     . 

.     Treaty  with  Portugal. 

59  Geo.  3, 

c. 

54     . 

.     Treaties  with  Portugal  and  America. 

>» 

c. 

69     . 

.     Foreign  Enhstment. 

4  Geo.  4, 

5  Geo.  4, 

c. 

c. 

'I] 

.     Pilotage  on  Foreign  Vessels. 

37  Geo.  3, 
4  Geo.  4, 

c, 
c. 

117) 
80  5 

,     Possessions  in  British  India. 

j» 

c. 

88     . 

.     Passengers  to  Ireland. 

55  Geo.  3, 

c. 
c. 

57) 

1415 

.     South  Sea  Company. 

5  Geo.  4, 

c. 

64     . 

.     British  and  Irish  Fisheries 

6&  7  Will.  3 
15  Geo.  3, 

,c. 
c. 

101 
27} 

Keel   Boata  and   Carriages   for  Loading 

31  Geo.  3, 

c. 

36) 

Coals. 

6  Geo.  4, 

c. 

78     . 

.     Quarantine. 

43  Geo.  3, 

c. 

25     . 

.  Disabhng  Irish  Revenue  Officers  Voting 
at  Elections. 

4  Geo.  4, 

c. 

25     . 

.     Apprentices  in  Merchant  Vessels. 

21  &  22  Geo, 

.31 

:irish) 

.     Coal  Trade  of  Dublin. 

7  Geo.  4, 

c. 

54     . 

Registration  of  Aliens. 

9  Geo.  4, 

c. 

18     . 

,     Stamp  Duties  on  Dice  and  Cards. 

>t 

c. 

21     . 

.     Passengers  to  North  America. 

it 

c. 

44     . 

.  Licenses  for  Goods  transferred  from  Ex 
cise  to  Customs. 

II 

c. 

93     . 

.     Refined  Sugar  from  Warehouses. 

» 

c. 

45     . 

.     Duties  on  Crown  Property  on  Sale. 

1  &  2  Will.4. 

.  c. 

13     , 

.     Tobacco  from  Ireland. 

2  &  3  Will.  4 

,  c 

90     . 

,     Coal  Duty  in  Dubhn. 

1  May,  1851. 

L.  Blacker. 

Besides  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  framed  by  the  Board,  and  smuggled  through  Parhament 
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at  the  end  of  the  Session,  when  the  vigilance  of  independent 
members  is  asleep,  and  opposition  is  off  to  the  moors,  the 
"whole"  Board  issue  rules  and  regulations.  "They  (56)  are 
very  carefully  considered  before  they  are  issued,  and  the  minute 
is  very  often  altered."  To  these  it  has  been  attempted,  and  the 
attempt,  in  some  respects,  effected,  to  give  prospectively  and 
retrospectively,  the  whole  force  and  effect  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. When  the  Board  "  make  61)  new  rules  and  regulations," 
they  "  print  them,  and  stick  them  up  about  the  Customs  offices 
in  the  Quays."  Such  appears  to  be  only  publication  of  intri- 
cate and  complicated  orders,  which  is  to  entitle  the  Board  to 
plead  ignorantia  juris  neminem  excusat,  and  to  fine  and  confis- 
cate all  and  sundry,  who  cannot  by  intuition,  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  them — foreigners — captains  of  vessels  returning  after 
long  voyages — merchants  who,  personally,  perhaps,  never  come 
near  the  Quays.  The  "General  Order  Book,"  up  to  December, 
1839,  (1279)  reached  468  pages — an  "  average  of  120  fresh 
orders"  (1283)  have  been  issued  in  each  year  since,  "so  that  an 
addition  of  1440  fresh  orders  has  to  be  made  to  a  sort  of  fiscal 
code  of  468  pages ;  and  the  commercial  public,  at  any  rate 
(1286)  is  expected  to  read  all  this  general  order  book,  and  all 
rules  and  regulations  which  have  been  since  issued,  affecting 
all  mercantile  transactions," — and  it  has  been  proved,  that  "  if 
they  do  not  do  so,  (1287)  and  omit  any  formality,  which  either 
the  laws  affecting  the  revenue,  or  those  rules  and  regulations 
prescribe,  they  would  be  liable  to  fine."  See  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Boyd,  1056-7.  Mr.  Gardner,  the  Assistant- Secretary, 
(where  was  the  Secretary  he  assists  ?)  from  whom  this  informa- 
tion is  extracted,  is  asked,  seeing  that  "  publication  "  of  some 
2000  orders  means  "  sticking  them  up  about  the  Customs 
offices,"  if "  those  which  have  been  posted  in  the  Long-Room 
for  the  last  ten  years  all  continue  posted  there?"  (1323.) 

(1324)  Are  you  not  aware  that  one  consequence  of  the 
numerous  rules  and  regulations,  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
governing  the  trade  of  the  country,  is,  that  no  merchant  can 
transact  business  without  either  having  a  clerk  specially 
brought  up  for  the  purpose  of  doing  his  Custom-house  business, 
or  without  employing,  at  an  expense  to  himself,  one  of  the  body 
of  men  called  Custom-house  agents? — I  think  that  any  person 
can  learn  the  Custom-house  business  of  passing  an  entry  in  a 
very  short  time ;  it  is  nothing  to  learn  ;  the  passing  an 
entry  does  not  occupy  above  a  minute  and  a  half  or  two 
minutes. 

(1325)  If  it  is  so  easy  to  do,  how  is  it  that  the  whole  of  the 
commercial  public  find  it  their  interest  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
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having  a  special  clerk,  who  has  been  brought  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  of  employing  a  Custom-house  agent? — I  do  not  think 
that  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  a  firm  would  be  likely  to  come 
down  to  the  Custom-house,  and  to  go  to  the  Docks  and 
Quays. 

(1326)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  he  must  employ  either  a  clerk 
experienced  in  the  Custom-house  business,  or  a  Custom-house 
agent,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business  ? — I  think  he 
must  to  get  on  with  his  business  rapidly  :  of  course  there  is 
something  to  learn  in  it. 

(1327.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  You  said  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  have  been  posted  up  in  the  Long-Room ;  when 
you  make  new  regulations,  do  not  you  take  down  the  old  ones  1 
— A  publication  like  this  now  before  the  Committee  may  con- 
tain a  regulation  that  may  hold  good  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  another  that  may  hold  good  for  ten  years. 

(1328)  When  you  make  new  regulations  which  supersede 
he  old  ones,  do  not  you  strike  the  old  ones  out  of  the  book  ? — 
Whether  they  are  struck  out  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

(1329)  If  a  merchant  goes  to  look  at  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  attends  to  them,  and  then  finds  that  they  are  abro- 
gated, and  that  other  rules  and  regulations  have  been  substi- 
tuted instead,  is  not  that  an  inconvenience? — Yes;  but  a 
person  transacting  business  at  the  Custom-house  knows  if 
there  is  any  alteration  ;  he  does  not  require  to  be  looking  into 
those  things. 

(1330)  A  merchant  cannot  always  have  the  same  clerk ;  an 
old  clerk  may  die  off,  and  a  new  clerk  may  look  at  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  you  have  abrogated,  and  for  which  you 
have  substituted  others;  is  not  that  liable  to  produce  incon- 
venience ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  in  the  Long- Room 
they  do  strike  the  old  ones  out,  or  whether  they  leave  the  book 
entire. 

(1331.  Chairman.)  So  that  you  might  have  in  the  Long- 
Room  one  rule  or  regulation  contradicting  a  previous  rule  or 
regulation,  and  yet  both  might  be  shown  to  the  merchant  if  he 
wanted  to  get  instruction  upon  the  subject  ? — I  am  not  able  to 
say. 

Such  may  be  said  to  be  the  merchant's  Custom-house  vade 
mecunif  or  trader's  fiscal  manual,  which  he  who  runs  cannot  read, 
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and  he  who  stands  cannot  comprehend — which  is  neither  pub- 
lished, compiled,  nor  digested  ;  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  so 
absolute  and  imperative  that  it  may  almost  be  said  "  he  who 
ofFendeth  in  one  letter,  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law." 


§    2.    ENTRIES    OF    GOODS. 

Referring  to  Part  I.,  p.  103,  for  the  forms  of  entries 
extracted  from  Questions  418,  421,  422-3.  the  following  from 
Appendix  No.  20,  completes  the  enumeration  of  forms  as  stated 
by  the  collector. 

MODE  of  passing  Inward  Entries  on  and  after  the  6th  of 

May,  1851. 

Inward  entries  are  framed  and  passed  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  18th  and  following  sections  of  the  Regulation 
Act  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  86). 

Three  bills  describing  the  goods,  one  in  words  at  length,  with 
the  merchant's  statement  in  figures  of  the  amount  of  duty  (and 
which  ultimately  becomes  the  warrant  for  the  delivery  of  the 
goods),  are  deposited  with  the  numbering  clerk,  who  numbers 
them,  and  records  them  in  a  book,  noting  the  time  when  they 
are  so  deposited. 

The  duties  are  then  computed  by  a  single  computer,  who 
compares  the  warrant  and  one  bill  before  he  computes  the 
amount  of  duty,  the  other  bill  being  put  aside  for  the  Office  of 
the  Bill  of  Entry ;  and  if  the  sum  figured  on  the  warrant  by 
the  merchant  be  found  correct,  the  computer  puts  his  initials  to 
the  warrant  and  bill,  which  are  then  handed  to  the  receiver, 
who,  on  finding  that  the  amount  of  the  Treasury  receipt  or 
Bank  certificate  is  correct,  signs  the  warrant  and  passes  it  over 
to  the  controller,  who  also  signs  it. 

The  warrant  is  then  taken  by  a  messenger  to  a  clerk,  called 
the  "clerk  of  the  warrants,"  who  records  it  in  a  book  and 
stamps  it  with  a  stamp,  denoting  the  diiy  and  the  hour  or  half- 
hour  ;  and  it  is  forwarded  by  a  messenger,  in  a  locked-up  case,  to 
the  landing  officers  of  the  station  where  the  goods  are  lying. 

These  officers  are  the  "registrars"  in  respect  of  goods  entered 
from  the  ship,  and  "  controllers  of  the  warehousing  accounts  " 
for  goods  entered  from  the  warehouse ;  the  warrant  is  retained 
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by  them,  and  they  make  out  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the 
goods. 

The  bill  which,  as  it  has  been  stated,  was  delivered  to  the 
receiver,  is  entered  forthwith  in  the  controller's  cash-book  by 
his  clerk. 

The  bills  after  having  been  entered  in  the  cash-book,  are  for- 
warded to  the  "examiner,"  part  the  same  day  and  part  the 
following  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  his  checking  the  amount 
of  duty.  It  will  be  observed  that  after  the  entries  (viz.  the 
warrant  and  bill)  have  been  delivered  by  the  merchant,  they 
become  official  records,  and  never  again  pass  into  the  merchant's 
possession. 

After  the  balance  of  the  day  has  been  agreed,  a  check 
balance-book  is  made  out  by  the  receiver,  and  examined  by  the 
controller.  It  is  signed  by  both  these  clerks,  and  delivered  to 
the  "bench  officers"  the  next  morning,  one  of  whom  inspects 
it,  and  affixes  his  signature. 

The  receivers  in  the  Long- Room  do  not  receive  any  duty. 

All  duties  are  now  paid  to  the  "  receiver-general"  or  "  Bank 
of  England,"  who  forward  vouchers  to  the  "receivers"  of  the 
sums  so  paid,  with  which  the  importers  are  credited  by  the 
"  receivers." 

There  is  an  ultimate  check  upon  the  duties  received,  which  is 
made  by  the  "  examiner,"  who  classifies  the  several  articles 
entered,  and  computes  the  duty  on  the  total  quantity  of  the 
goods,  by  which  means  every  discrepancy  must  be  detected.   • 

The  payment  of  duty  in  the  "  Port  of  London"  to  the  "  re- 
ceiver-general," and  by  him  to  the  "  Bank  of  England,"  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  14th  and  following  sections  of  the  "  Manage- 
ment Act"  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  85),  which  require  such  payments, 
shall  be  made  on  the  day  on  which  the  duties  shall  have  been 
received. 

It  is  therefore  requisite  to  stop  the  reception  of  duty-paid 
entries  in  the  Long-Room  at  three  o'clock,  although  duties  are 
received  until  half-past  three  o'clock. 

15  May,  185L  J.  Braysher,  Collector. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  obstruction  to  trade,  which 
the  mildest  form  of  administering  these  rules  presents,  from  the 
following  Return  (App.  16). 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Number  of  Inward  and  Outward  Entries 
passed  in  the  Port  of  London  during  the  following  Years,  ending 
5  January,  1851. 


INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

Year  ending  5 

January 

1833     . 

188,559 

49,424 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1834     . 

189,767 

49.626 

Ditto     , 

ditto 

1835     . 

233,099 

52,072 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1836     . 

263,677 

60,419 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1837     . 

278,268 

65,004 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1838     . 

294,110 

68,696 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1839     . 

330,245 

81,109 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1840     . 

358,309 

87.996 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1841      . 

375,044 

94,352 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1842     . 

381,638 

89,853 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1843     . 

389,109 

87,754 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1844     . 

428,977 

90,922 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1845     . 

448,273 

92,587 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1846     . 

471,371 

95,487 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1847     . 

487,089 

93,126 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1848     . 

493,411 

97,481 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1849     . 

521,444 

81,159 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1850     . 

550,508 

101,093 

Ditto     . 

ditto 

1851     . 

555,033 

109,574 

It  will  here  be  observed,  that  as  the  TarifFhas  been  relaxed,  the 
forms  have  become  more  stringent,  and  that  when  all  com- 
modities were  taxed  heavily,  the  number  of  entries  was  just 
about  one-third  of  those  required  in  1851,  when  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  are  admitted  entirely  duty  free. 

The  following  question,  and  answer  by  Sir  Thomas  Fre.mantle, 
suggest  their  own  reflections. 

(425.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Does  the  same  routine 
system  exist  at  the  out-ports  as  that  which  is  observed  in  Lon- 
don in  passing  entries? — No;  there  are  in  many  respects  great 
differences  :  for  instance,  in  London  the  duties  may  be  paid 
either  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  large  sums,  or  to  the  receiver 
general,  or  in  the  Long-room;  whereas  at  the  out-ports  they 
are  all  paid  in  the  Long-room.  The  system  of  computing  is 
more  simple  at  the  out-ports  than  it  is  in  London,  and  there 
are  various  discrepancies  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
ports;  but  in  the  main  they    are  the  same,  because  the  law 
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which  requires  certain  forms  to  be  gone  through  is  applicable 
to  all  ports  equally. 

Why  at  the  out-ports  duties  should  not  also  be  payable  into 
Bank — why  simplicity  of  computation  should  be  prohibited  in 
London  alone,  and  why  in  an  establishment  of  such  rigidity 
towards  the  public,  the  practice  should  be  so  heteroge- 
neous, may,  perhaps,  have  its  origin  in  this,  that  in  Liverpool 
or  Bristol,  or  Belfast,  the  merchants  will  not  submit  to  be  trifled 
with  by  men  who  know  nothing  about  business — while  in  Lon- 
don, the  merchant  class  is  too  huge  to  act  with  that  union,  which 
alone  gives  strength,  and  renders  itself  formidable  to  official 
easy  negligence. 


§  3.    DUTY-FREE    GOODS. 

One  of  the  advantages  promised  to  the  country  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Free  Trade  measures,  whereby  the  duty  was  re- 
pealed or  altered  upon  upwards  of  1200  articles  was,  that  the 
expense  and  complicated  operations  of  the  Custom-house  would 
be  reduced  and  simplified,  and  our  trade  relieved  of  the  per- 
plexing obstructions  which  so  materially  discouraged  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

It  was  at  least  anticipated  that  with  regard  to  goods  liable 
to  no  duty,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  maintaining  the  obser- 
vance of  forms  from  which  the  revenue  could  profit  nothing. 
How  far  these  anticipations  have  been  realised,  will  now 
appear. 

We  are  informed,  to  begin  with,  that  the  law  makes  no  (434) 
"  difference  between  free  goods  and  goods  not  free.  (435)  The 
captain  is  bound  to  make  a  report  which  gives  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  cargo  of  his  ship  .  .  .  from  the  bills  of  lading 
.  .  .  from  the  manifest  ...  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
.  .  .  and  if  incorrect,  he  applies  to  the  Board  for  Jeave  to 
amend  his  report."  (438)  "  Is  it  not  impossible  for  any  captain 
to  tell  the  contents  of  the  packages?  The  captain  can  refuse 
to  take  on  board  his  ship  any  goods  of  which  the  shipper  or 
consignor  does  not  inform  him  of  the  contents."  He  can, 
certainly.  But  how  is  he,  perhaps  a  foreigner,  certainly  a  man 
who  does  not  read  up  the  120  General  Orders,  to  know  that  the 
Commissioners  require  all  these  things  to  be  done — and  when 
in  ignorance  of  their  rules,  he  answers  to  the  best  of  his  simple 
knowledge,  why  cannot  they  permit  him  to  amend  his  report 
according  to  the  facts  subsequently  discovered,  without  fining 
him  ?  Or  why,  if  it  turns  out  that  the  number  of  packages 
or   the   quantity   of  free   goods    found    in  a  ship,  are   greater 
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than  was  reported,  or  appeared  in  the  manifest,  should  those 
surplus  packages  be  confiscated,  (1645-6-7)  when,  had  they 
been  reported  in  the  manifest,  or  bill  of  lading,  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  pass  without  any  duty  whatever? — Had 
the  Commissioners  taken  fewer  holidays,  or  made  better  use  of 
the  hours  of  their  prescribed  attendance,  they  might  perhaps 
have  escaped  the  following  exposure. 

(1656.  Chairman.)  With  reference  to  free  goods,  was  there 
not  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  last  year,  imposing 
a  penalty  of  £5,  on  every  person  who  did  not  return  to  the 
Customs,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  weight  of  all  free  goods 
which  he  imported  ? — I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  sum,  but  there 
was  a  penalty. 

(1657)  Do  you  conceive  that  to  impose  a  fresh  penalty  on 
non-compliance  with  the  rules  for  entering  free  goods,  is 
carrying  out  the  object  of  facilitating  the  importation  of  such 
goods  as  much  as  possible  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  ;  I  think  it  is 
not. 

(1658)  Are  not  you  aware  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  within  twenty-four  hours  to  ascertain  the 
weights? — It  would  be  impossible,  certainly. 

Many  things  appear  to  be  impossible  in  London  which 
form  very  good  Custom-house  practice  in  the  out-ports.  Mr. 
Dawson  (1659)  admits  that  Mr.  Forster's  enumeration  of 
endless  forms  of  entry  is  perfectly  correct;  and  proceeds,  (1661) 
"  The  documents  that  the  Custom-house  depends  upon  are  the 
two  bills  ;  one  of  those  bills  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  examiner 
who  controls  the  account  of  the  receiver-general. 

(1662.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Do  you  happen  to  know 
whether,  in  passing  an  entry  at  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  the  same 
routine  is  observed  as  at  the  Port  of  London? — I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  There  may  be  more  restrictions  at  Liverpool 
than  at  the  other  outports,  but  there  is  none  of  that  routine  ob- 
served at  the  out-ports  generally.  At  the  out-jjorts  the  collector 
receives  the  duty  from  the  merchant,  one  of  the  clerks  delivers  the 
locker's  order,  and  the  locker  goes  to  the  place  and  delivers  the 
goods. 

Mr.  Boyd,  to  the  same  purport,  is  asked, — 

(1166)  You  stated  that  you  were  sent  as  Commissioner  to 
Dublin  to  assimilate  the  practice  in  Ireland  to  the  practice  in 
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England? — Yes,  with  a  view  of  placing  the  whole  revenue  con 
cerns  under  the  Board  in  London. 

(1167)  Do  not  you  consider  that  the  situation  of  the  docks 
and  warehouses  in  London  is  so  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
out-ports  in  England  and  Ireland  that  any  attempt  to  assimilate 
the  two  would  be  only  embarrasing  to  the  trade  ? — As  far  as 
the  revenue  is  concerned  they  are  placed  now  under  the  same 
management. 

(1168)  Are  you  aware  that  when  you  send  an  officer  to  the 
out-ports  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  the  mer- 
chants are  frequently  informed,  "  This  is  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Port  of  London,"  which  is  totally  dissimilar  to  that 
in  Liverpool,  and  that  that  throws  great  embarrassment  in  the 
way  of  commerce  ? — I  am  aware  that  many  regulations  have 
been  introduced  as  respects  the  Port  of  Liverpool  on  account 
of  local  circumstances  there,  which  render  it  next  to  impossible 
for  them  to  carry  on  business  on  the  same  footing  as  the  business 
in  the  Port  of  London,  and  that  indidgences  have  been  granted 
them  on  that  account. 

And  Mr.  Gardner  states,  when  thus  questioned, — 
(1335)  Do  not  you  think  it  would  facilitate  the  public  busi- 
ness very  materially,  and  save  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
in  London  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  if  the  officers  at  such  ports  as 
Hull,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol,  where  you  have  officers  of  high  sta- 
tion and  I'espectability,  were  permitted  to  adjudicate  upon  cases 
brought  before  them,  up  to£100  or  £200,  without  troubling  the 
Commissioners  ? — I  think  the  powers  of  the  officers  at  Liver- 
pool and  Hull  are  more  extensive  than  at  other  ports;  I  do  not 
think  that  the  officers  at  Liverpool  would  hesitate  for  a  moment 
if  they  saw  that  there  was  no  fraud  intended ;  they  would  take 
perhaps  a  deposit,  and  at  once  affiDrd  relief  to  the  merchant. 

It  seems  impossible  to  escape,  as  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  these  statements,  the  conviction  that  the  witnesses  are  only 
taking  a  genteel  method  of  stating  that  what  is  done  at  Hull  and 
Liverpool, is  perfectly  practicable  in  London.  If  "  at  the  out- 
ports  the  collector  receives  the  duty  from  the  merchant,  one  of 
the  clerks  delivers  the  locker's  order,  and  the  locker  goes  to 
the  place  and  delivers  the  goods,"  nothing  but  official  dog- 
matism can  defend  the  retention  of  a  more  complicated  system 
at  a  port  where  the  far  greater  amount  of  trade  actually  requires 
the  concession  of  superior  facilities ;  and  it  is  but  too  obvious, 
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that  the  want  of  those  "indulgences"  at  London,  which  are 
conceded  to  Liverpool,  "  renders  it  next  to  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  on  business  on  the  same  footing"  at  London, 
as  that  of  the  merchants  of  her  north-western  rival.  That  in 
the  case  of  free  goods,  many  facilities  may,  with  safety,  be  con- 
ceded, appears  not  to  be  denied,  even  by  Mr.  Dawson. 

(1645.  Chairman.)  In  the  case  of  free  goods  arriving  here, 
is  not  the  captain  required  to  make  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  packages  on  board  on  his  arrival? — Yes,  he  reports  just  as 
he  would  do  in  the  case  of  dutiable  goods. 

(1646)  Is  not  it  also  the  duty  of  the  landing  officer  to  be 
present  at  the  discharge  of  free  goods,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
the  number  of  packages  is  the  same  as  stated  by  the  captain  ? 
— That  is  his  duty. 

(1647)  There  being  those  two  checks  on  the  importing  agent 
or  the  warehouseman,  do  you  consider  it  just  towards  them  to 
confiscate  afterwards  any  small  number  of  packages  which  may 
be  found  in  excess  ? — It  is  the  law  at  present  that  the  goods 
may  be  seized  in  that  case ;  but  if  it  should  please  the  Legisla- 
ture to  alter  it,  I  do  not  think  the  Board  of  Customs  would  find 
themselves  inclined  to  make  any  remonstrance  against  it.  Hitherto 
we  have  found  no  attempt  at  smuggling  in  free  goods  that  I  am 
aware  of,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  make  very  little  restriction  at  all. 

(1650)  But  in  the  meanwhile,  the  law  being  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, would  you,  as  no  smuggling  has  been  found  in  free  goods, 
consider  it  just,  under  the  circumstances,  to  confiscate  any 
small  number  of  packages  of  free  goods  that  might  happen  to 
have  been  landed  in  excess  ? — No,  I  should  not.  It  has  been 
done  ;  the  goods  are  not  confiscated  yet ;  but  the  case  is  in  the 
Exchequer  ;  but  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Mr.  Braysher,  in  answer  to  queries  2353-4-6  and  2386, 
gives  the  following  evidence : 

(2353)  What  is  the  highest  fine  that  you  recollect  having 
been  inflicted  where  there  has  been  a  suspicion  that  the  master 
was  not  careful  in  making  his  report? — The  master  is  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  £100  for  making  a  false  report,  or  not  exercising 
due  diligence  in  making  a  proper  report. 

(2355.  Mr.  Forster.)  Is  a  fine  ever  imposed  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  suspicion  of  fraud  ? — Yes,  it  is  frequently  imposed 
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for  irregularity,   where  the  master  might  have  made  a  correct 
report,  and  lias  neglected  to  do  so. 

(2354)  Does  the  merchant  suffer  from  your  stopping  the  ves- 
sel on  account  of  the  captain  having  made  the  report  not  to  the 
full  extent  which  you  think  he  ought  to  have  done  it,  and  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  the  Board  1 — The  merchant  suffers  the  deten- 
tion of  the  goods,  and  he  is  not  able  to  obtain  the  goods  until 
the  question  is  decided,  the  consequences  of  the  omission,  there- 
fore, fall  on  the  consignee  by  the  detention  of  his  goods,  in 
some  instances,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  by  the  imposition  of 
a  fine  in  all  cases,  without  regard  to  the  question  of  there  being 
a  fraudulent  intent. 

This  rigidity  of  rule  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  from  the 
same  authority  it  appears  to  be  unnecessary.  At  a  time  when 
high  duties  were  payable  on  silks,  cambrics,  leather,  gloves,  &c. 
&c.,  it  was  provided  that  such  articles  should  be  specially  re- 
ported by  the  master.  But  when  the  reduction  of  the  duties  took 
place  the  government  omitted  to  repeal  this  provision.  The 
consequence  is  that  captains  are  continually  fined  for  omis- 
sions which  are  now  quite  immaterial  (2387)  "  because,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Braysher,  "frauds  were  never  effected  by  an  error  or 
inaccuracy  in  the  ship's  report ;  and  therefore  this  change  in  the 
law  seems  to  me  wholly  superfluous." 

(2388.  Chairman.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  no  frauds  of  any 
magnitude  could  occur  without  the  connivance  of  the  officer  ? 
— I  am  firmly  of  that  opinion. 

(2357.)  What  per-centage  are  the  cases  of  masters  amending 
their  reports? — I  should  think  one  in  three, 

(2359.)  In  the  case  of  amending  the  entry  of  the  importer, 
where  duty  to  the  amount  of  £20  is  involved,  why  should  not 
the  bench  officers  have  the  power  of  deciding  upon  that  where 
they  have  no  suspicion  of  fraud ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  they 
have  the  power  of  allowing  the  captain  to  amend  his  reports 
where  there  is  no  suspicion  of  fraud? — I  am  not  aware  that  there 
would  be  any  material  objection  to  allowing  the  bench  oncers  the 
power  of  amending  eiitries  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  and  if 
the  circumstances  were  not  what  I  should  call  quite  straight 
forward,  we  should  feel  it  our  duty  to  represent  the  matter  to 
the  Board  ;  but  we  have  never  been  armed  with  any  such 
power. 

(2360)  My   question   is,   whether   if  you   were  armed  with 
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power  to  allow  the  entry  of  the  importer  to  be  amended,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  Board,  in  cases  where  there  were  no 
suspicious  circumstances,  you  think  that  any  risk  to  the  revenue 
would  occur  ? — Except  with  goods  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
/  think  not. 

(2361)  The  question  referred  to  cases  of  mistake,  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  packages  ? — If  it  were  only  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  packages,  /  think  there  would  be  no  objection ;  it 
would  be  a  technicaliti/  that  the  bench  queers  might  very  properly 
exercise  the  power  of  amending. 

Yes,  truly — but  then  it  would  not  undergo  the  solemnities 
which  are  supposed  to  produce  resignation  to  a  fine — and  so 
there  must  be  a  petition — enquiries  at  the  "  seat" — a  response 
from  the  Delphic  oracle  at  the  window — delay,  and  a  5s.  or  a 
£3  levy.     In  the  racy  rhetoric  of  the  Deputy  Chairman: — 

"  I  am  against  allowing  the  inferior  officers  to  decide  every- 
thing: I  think  the  Board  are  perfectly  competent  to  decide  ;  I 
object  to  so  much  being  delegated  to  surveyors-general,  and  to 
other  officers  of  inferior  grade ;  in  fact,  that  has  been  put 
a  stop  to  very  much,  and  we  go  on,  I  think,  in  consequence,  a 
great  deal  better.  The  surveyors -general  are  not  of  near  the  im- 
portance now  that  they  were  before ;  formerly  they  were  said  to 
be  the  right  hands,  and  even  it  went  so  far  as  to  be  said  that 
they  were  the  brains  of  the  Commissioners.  But  latterly  there 
is  not  one  application  in  twenty  made  to  the  surveyors-gene- 
ral compared  with  what  used  to  be ;  we  do  the  whole  of  the 
business  ourselves." 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Dawson  had  forgotten  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  whether  the  Board  did  the  business,  but  why  it 
should  require  their  intervention  at  all — and  the  sequel  proves 
that  there  is  more  safety  in  keeping  to  the  point,  and  attend- 
ing to  one  thing  at  a  time,  than  is  at  all  times  apparent. 
Having  stated  that  in  the  single  month  of  March,  of  809 
purely  mercantile  petitions,  778  were  decided  without  refe- 
rence to  the  surveyors-general ;  the  following  somewhat  awk- 
ward line  of  examination  proceeds : — 

(1549)  It  appears  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  petitions 
must  have  required  some  reference,  inasmuch  as  they  took  three, 
four,  or  five  days  to  decide  ? — Yes. 

(1550)  Those  were  referred  to  inferior  officers  for  their  re- 
ports ? — ^They  were. 
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(1551)  As  I  understand  from  the  evidence  both  of  the  Chair- 
man and  of  Mr.  Boyd,  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  Board 
of  Customs  to  see  the  mercantile  petitioners  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

(1552)  Then  with  the  exception  of  the  31  that  were  referred 
to  the  surveyors-general,  the  others,  being  778  in  number,  were 
decided  by  the  Board  of  Customs  without  the  mercantile  peti- 
tioners having  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  case  verbally  to 
any  officer  of  the  Customs  ? — No,  not  without  an  opportunity 
of  stating  their  case  to  any  officer  of  the  Customs  ;  they  could 
not  state  their  case  verbally  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
but  their  is  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  these  petitions 
come  from  the  mercantile  body.  The  number  of  petitions  that 
come  to  the  Board  are  not  from  the  merchants  of  London,  they 
are  from  agents  and  brokers,  and  such  persons. 

(1553)  Are  not  the  agents  and  brokers  members  of  the  mer- 
cantile community  just  as  much  as  merchants,  and  entitled  to 
equal  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners? — Certainly 
they  are  entitled  to  get  equal  justice. 

(1554)  Mr.  Boyd  having  stated  to  the  Committee  that  in 
cases  were  there  was  a  dispute  about  facts,  or  about  the  colour- 
ing to  be  given  to  facts,  between  the  seizing  or  the  detain- 
ing officer  and  the  merchant,  those  petitions  were  referred  to 
the  surveyors-general,  and  the  surveyors-general  made  a  point 
of,  seeing  the  petitioners  and  hearing  a  full  explanation  from 
them  upon  the  subject ;  does  it  not  appear  that,  as  you  have 
decided  yourselves  without  a  reference  to  the  surveyors-general 
778  cases  out  of  809  in  one  month,  it  follows  that  the  merchants 
or  the  petitioning  parties  have  very  rarely  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  verbal  explanation  of  their  cases  ? — They  make  an 
explanation  in  writing. 

(1555)  Still  if  the  mercantile  body  complain  that  their  cases 
are  decided  behind  their  backs,  upon  the  reports  of  the  officers, 
does  not  it  appear  that  it  is  no  answer  to  that  complaint,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  to  say  that  they  really  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  giving  verbal  explanation  to  the  surveyors-general  ? — 
All  I  can  say  in  reply  to  that  is  this :  I  have  sat  at  the  Board 
of  Customs  now  for  ten  years,  and  I  have  never  yet  heard  any 
merchants  say  (and  I  know  a  great  many  of  them)  that  they 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  having  their  complaints  heard. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  in  the  sequel  that  the  merchants 
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have  distinctly  been  refused  interviews  with  the  Board,  while  the 
surveyors-general  always  see  the  parties — and  it  now  appears 
that  the  cases  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  see  all 
concerned. 

It  would  only  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  reader  to  detail  at 
length  the  processes,  as  given  in  the  evidence,  whereby  free  and 
dutiable  goods  are  examined  and  passed. 

All  free  goods  (1927)  are  subject  to  examination — such  as 
are  in  bales,  in  bulk,  and  raw  are  "  spitted" — such  as  are  manu- 
factured are  examined  and  counted  or  measured  (1928).  It  is 
true  that  dutiable  goods  have  never  hitherto  been  smuggled 
among  free  goods  (1934—2072)  but  as  a  reasonable  security, 
about  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  all  free  goods  are  examined  as 
the  criterion  of  the  rest,  and  for  statistical  purposes.  Referring 
the  enquiring  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Rolls,  from  Questions  1927 
to  2299,  it  is  but  necessary  to  premise  that  it  is  only  the  testi- 
mony on  one  side,  and  must  be  regarded  as  stating  only  half 
the  question.  Mr.  Rolls  is  asked,  (1935)  "You  still  continue  to 
subject  free  goods  to  the  same  examination  as  when  duty  was 
levied  upon  them  ?"  and  replies,  "  Very  nearly  so."  In  fact  the 
examination  of  both  free  and  dutiable  goods  is  just  exactly 
what  the  officer  may  please,  and  this  perhaps  is  one  of  the  chief  de- 
fects of  the  system.  It  proceeds  upon  no  rule  or  principle  ex- 
cept the  whim  of  the  officer.  He  may,  if  he  pleases,  order  every 
bale  in  the  cargo  to  be  landed  on  the  wharf,  to  the  great  cost  of 
the  owner,  who  has  to  pay  wharf  dues  on  the  whole  j  or  he  may 
pass  over  as  many  as,  or  all  if,  he  pleases.  He  may  merely 
peep  into  cases,  or  he  may  open  every  one,  turn  out,  and  rudely 
handle  each  piece,  throw  every  web  out  of  its  folds,  and  under 
pretext  of  examination  deteriorate  the  selling  value  of  consign- 
ments to  a  very  great  extent.  The  extensive  repeal  of  duties, 
the  vast  quantities  of  goods  upon  which  no  duty  is  payable,  has 
not  diminished,  but,  if  anything,  increased,  the  trouble  of  the 
merchant,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  examination  of  his  con- 
signments. The  public  will  not  be  satisfied,  as  an  answer  to  the 
demand  for  improvement  and  simplification,  with  the  obsolete 
reason,  "the  thing  cannot  be  done."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  devise  the  means  of  simplification.  Undoubtedly 
they  are  bound  to  pursue  the  most  entire  unifomity  of  practice 
in  the  examination  and  passing  of  goods.  It  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  power  of  an  officer  by  the  capricious  methods  of  examina- 
tion which  at  present  he  has  a  full  latitude  to  adopt,  to  show 
partiahty  or  antipathy,— to  talk,  as  is  done  here,  of  relying  upon 
the  character  of  a  great  house  to  dispense  with  the  search  or 
examination  of  one  cargo,  and  of  "  using  every  precaution," 
which  may  mean  every  method  of  annoyance,  in  applying  the 
discretionary  powers  with  which  he  is  entrusted,  stringently  and 
to  the  length  of  his  authority  to  cause  expense  and  trouble  to  an 
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i  mporter  of  humbler  position,  but  perhaps  of  integrity  entirely 
unblemished.  It  is  not  for  the  Committee  to  say  how  this  is  to 
be  done,  or  how  greater  facilities  are  to  be  afforded  to  all  mer- 
chants, consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
revenue.  That  is  the  business  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
may  profitably  occupy  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  fulfil 
the  purposes  of  their  official  mission.  In  comparing  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  Custom-house  officers  with  the  cases 
reprinted  in  the  first  part  of  this  Digest,  and  even  with 
parts  of  this  Report  itself,  it  will  be  seen  that  discrepancies 
and  contradictions  occur  which  cannot  be  reconciled.  It 
is  for  the  reader  to  pass  his  own  verdict  upon  the  relative 
credibility  of  the  respective  deponents.  It  has  only  to  be  here 
observed  that  what  is  practicable  at  Liverpool  or  at  Hull,  cannot 
be  impossible  at  the  port  of  London,  and  that  the  formalities 
which  have  become  obsolete  at  the  former  ports  may  surely  be 
safely  dispensed  with  at  the  latter.  To  grant  facilities  at  the 
outports  which  are  denied  to  the  metropolis  is  practically  to 
discourage  the  trade  of  one  port,  and  to  present  to  its  merchants 
difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession,  from  which  their 
rivals  are  exempted ;  and  by  which  therefore  practically  the 
profits  of  the  London  trader  are  materially  circumscribed. 
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It  was  not  without  good  reason  that  Commissioners  and 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  insisted  upon  frequent  visits  to  the  docks, 
by  the  Commissioners  in  person.  The  ignorance  of  these 
gentlemen  of  the  excesses  and  short  comings  of  their  officers  is 
very  remarkable.  Indeed  the  Board  and  the  superior  officers 
are,  or  affect  to  be,  totally  incredulous  that  anything  wrong 
can  posssibly  take  place  in  the  practice  of  their  department. 
On  referring  to  Q.  70,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  one 
class  of  complaints  which  are  not  uncommon,  which  arise 
from  the  detention  of  goods  and  vessels  outwards  in  consequence 
of  the  pricking  notes  not  having  been  forwarded  to  the  search- 
ers ;  the  law  requiring  that  before  the  searcher  shall  clear  a 
vessel  outward,  the  party  shall  certify  in  the  searcher's  office,  by 
what  is  called  a  "  pricking  note,"  that  all  the  cargo  has  been 
laden  and  received  on  board  the  vessel.'  It  sometimes  happens 
that  goods  are  laden  on  board  the  vessel  after  office  hours ;  and 
therefore,  under  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  although  the 
goods  are  taken  on  board,  a  clearance  cannot  be  granted  till 
early  the  next  day,  in  consequence  of  those  pricking  notes  not 
having  been  received ;  and  to  remedy  that  inconvenience  a  prac- 
tice has  grown   up  of  what  is  called   "  giving  credit  for  the 
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pricking  notes."  The  searcher,  with  reference  to  certain  classes 
of  goods,  gives  the  broker  credit  for  his  prickincr  notes  ;  he  says, 
"  I  will  clear  your  vessel  this  evening  if  you  will  promise  to  pro- 
duce the  pricking  notes  the  next  day  ;"  those  pricking  notes 
being  the  receipts  of  the  parties  on  board  countersigned  by  an 
officer,  the  tide-waiter.  But  with  regard  to  high-duty  goods 
tobacco,  spirits,  and  tea,  they  do  not  give  credit  for  the  pricking 
notes.  Unless  it  is  certifit  d  that  those  goods  are  on  board  the 
vessels,  the  searchers  refuse  to  clear. 

This  pricking  note  may  occasionally  be  missing  and  then 
the  vessel  is  detained  until  a  new  sailing  order  is  granted.  But 
of  all  this  the  Board  appear  to  know  nothing,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  evidence  of  the  Chairman. 

(71)  Does  it  not  occasionally  happen  that  the  pricking  notes 
are  lost,  and  that  a  ship  is  prevented  from  clearing  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  missed  ? — I  think  I  recollect  one  or  two 
cases  of  that  kind  ;  but  the  usual  practice  is  for  the  ship  to  sail 
without  the  goods  for  which  clearance  has  not  been  granted. 

(73)  The  searchers  have  not  authority,  even  in  the  case  of 
free  goods,  if  those  pricking  notes  cannot  be  produced,  to  clear 
the  ship  without  the  owner  petitioning  the  Board  ? — I  think 
they  have  authority  to  do  so  under  the  ordinary  discretion 
which  they  exercise. 

(74)  How  is  that  discretion  generally  exercised ;  do  they 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility,  or  do  they  require  the 
party  to  petition  the  Board  ? — /  am  not  able  to  state  what  the 
practice  is. 

(77)  Have  not  cases  come  to  your  knowledge  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pricking  note  being  missing,  a  very  valuable 
ship  of  1,000  tons  burden  has  been  detained  to  receive  her  clear- 
ance three,  or  four,  or  five  days?—/  do  not  recollect  such  a  case. 
I  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  it  were  to  happen. 

(959)  I  should  state  that  the  inconvenience  which  usually 
arises  from  the  pricking  note  being  required  is,  that  the  goods 
are  shut  out  of  the  ship.  Cases  were  put  of  goods  which  had 
arrived  too  late  to  be  shipped.  The  party  clears  out  with  all 
the  goods  that  have  been  shipped  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
then  some  tobacco  or  spirits  are  brought  to  be  shipped  ;  if  it  is 
after  four  o'clock,  the  captain,  knowing  that  if  he  takes  those 
goods  on  board  he  will  not  get  the  clearance  for  them,  goes 
without  them ;  and  therefore,  the  inconvenience  is  the  exclusion 
of  the  goods/ rather  than  the  detention  of  the  vessel. 
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(960)  Then  you  are  not  able  to  say  whether  a  large  ship 
could  have  been  detained  four  or  five  days  from  the  want  of  a 
pricking  note  ? — /  feel  satisfied  that  such  a  case  could  not  have 
occurred.  There  must  have  been  a  misunderstanding  on  my 
own  part  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  honourable  member. 

(962)  The  short  shipping-note  is  received  for  goods  which 
have  not  been  shipped,  though  intended  to  be  so.  The  pricking- 
note  is  made  complete  when  the  goods  have  actually  been  re- 
ceived on  board. 

(963)  The  short  shipping-note  is  granted  in  lieu  of  the  prick- 
ing-note ? — Goods  shut  out  under  the  regulations  become  short- 
shipped. 

(964.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  There  would  be  no  objection  to  pro- 
ducing a  return  showing  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  in 
the  case  of  a  merchant  applying  for  credit,  or  for  a  duplicate  of 
the  pricking-note  ? — Certainly  not. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  observe  that  this  return,  which  is 
Number  8  of  Appendix,  bears  reference  only  to  spirits,  tea,  to- 
bacco, and  wine,  a  restriction  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  ques- 
tion, but  which  very  conveniently  enables  the  examinant  to 
exclude  a  report  of  perhaps  the  worst  and  most  flagrant  cases. 
Pages  104  and  105,  of  Part  First,  state  facts,  which  nowhere 
appear  in  the  return. 


§  5.    PETITIONS. 

By  Return  No.  4  (App.,)  it  appears  that  in  the  month  of 
March,  1850,  no  fewer  than  1264  petitions  were  presented  to 
the  Board  from  London  alone.  In  the  same  month  of  1851, 
the  number  was  1198,  whereof  about  one-fourth  were  decided 
in  one  day;  one-fourth  in  two ;  a  sixth  in  three;  a  twelfth  in 
four ;  and  so  on.  By  Return  No.  9,  it  is  stated  that  in  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March,  1851,  the  number  of  what  are 
termed  strictly  mercantile  applications  received,  was  921,  769, 
and  809  respectively,  which  were  disposed  of  after  a  rather 
more  protracted  period.  The  total  number  of  "  petitions  of  all 
kinds,  is  about  15,000  a-year  (1812). 

The  Secretary  prepares  all  papers  for  the  Board,  writes  all 
letters,  and  with  his  assistants  and  clerks,  attends  upon  the 
Committees.  (7689)  (771)  The  petitions  are  not  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  secretary,  they  are  disposed  of  by  the  petition 
clerk,  who  sees  that  they  are  brought  before  the  Board,  and 
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that  the  proper  orders  are  made  upon  them  ;  but  there  is  no 
written  answer  given  to  a  petition ;  if  a  letter  is  written  from 
the  country,  the  party  gets  an  answer  to  it ;  but  the  practice  in 
London  in  the  case  of  a  petition  is  that  the  party  gives  in  his 
petition  at  the  petition  seat,  and  then  the  next  day  he  comes 
and  asks  the  clerk,  "  Have  you  an  answer  to  my  petition?"  and 
the  clerk  reads  the  answer  to  him. 

(785)  Do  the  Comissioners  in  no  case  give  a  written  answer  ? 
— Not  to  petitions  which  are  left  at  the  petition  seat,  as  such  pe- 
titions are  usually  made  by  agents,  or  other  persons  acquainted 
with  the  routine  of  custom-house  business. 

(63.  Chairman.)  In  the  consideration  of  the  petitions  of  mer- 
chants in  London,  are  they  referred  to  the  committees  ? — The 
petitions  of  merchants  in  London  go  to  what  is  called  the  peti- 
tion seat ;  there  is  a  clerk  specially  appointed  to  attend  to  that 
matter.  He  brings  those  petitions  as  they  .come  in  to  the  peti- 
tion seat  to  the  Board,  and  lays  them  on  the  table  of  the  Board  ; 
they  are  then  taken  to  the  different  members  of  the  Board,  who, 
if  the  cases  are  very  simple,  give  orders  at  once.  If  they  think 
there  is  anything  at  all  special  about  them,  they  consult  their 
colleagues,  or  hand  them  up  to  the  chairman,  or,  in  more  special 
cases  still,  give  thena  to  the  secretary  that  they  may  be  brought 
formally  before  the  Board,  after  information  obtained,  on  another 
day. 

(64)  Then,  as  a  general  rule,  the  petitions  are  considered  by 
the  individual  members  of  the  Board  ? — Yesj  the  class  of  ordi- 
nary petitions. 

(65)  The  question  refers  to  the  petitions  of  merchants  whose 
goods  have  been  seized  for  what  are  considered  breaches  of  the 
revenue  laws  ? — Those  petitions  are  generally  sent  by  the  agents 
and  brokers ;  they  are  the  persons  who  usually  appear  on  be- 
half of  the  individuals;  they  are  generally  disposed  of  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Board,  but  where  there  is  occasion  they 
consult  with  other  members  of  the  Board. 

So  that,  after  all,  every  petition,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  re- 
ferred for  adjudication  by  the  Board — and  the  choice  lies  be- 
tween the  inexperience  of  an  individual  Commissioner  and  the 
riper  knowledge  of  a  Surveyor-general. 

Mr.  Foot,  chief  clerk  of  the  petition  office,  states,  (1780) 
"  When  a  petition  is  presented  at  the  petition  Office,  I  read  it 
first,  and  if  it  requires  information,  then  it  is  put  under  reference, 
and  handed   to   the  register  clerk  for   the  purpose   of  being 
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entered  in  the  book,  and  numbered."  He  then  sends  it,  (1782)  if 
it  requires  information,  to  the  department  where  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  it — stoppage  on  the  quays,  to  the  landing  suiTeyor; 
a  petition  to  amend,  to  the  bench  officers. 

(1787)  How  long  does  it  take  to  register  a  petition  in  the 
office  before  it  is  forwarded  ? — If  we  have  nothing  else  before  us, 
it  will  take  two  or  three  minutes. 

(1788)  And  then  you  send  them  at  once  by  messengers  to 
whichever  department  has  to  examine  them  ? — Precisely. 

(1789)  Those  petitions  which  are  decided  upon  in  one  day 
are  returned  to  you  the  same  day  from  the  office? — Yes. 

(1790)  Where  the  petitions  are  sent  to  any  other  officers  to 
report  upon,  are  they  sent  by  those  officers  to  the  Board,  and 
do  they  then  come  back  to  you  from  the  Board? — No;  they 
come  back  to  us  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  check  upon  the 
officer,  to  see  that  he  has  duly  answered  the  Board's  reference. 

(1793.  Mr.  Forster.)  They  all  go  in  to  the  Board?— They  all 
go  in  to  the  Board. 

(1794)  In  what  form  does  the  Board  instruct  you  as  to  the 
answers  that  are  to  be  given  ? — The  answer  is  written  by  the 
Board,  and  the  paper  is  referred  back  to  my  office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  promulgated. 

(1795.  Chairman.)  In  many  cases  the  reference  to  the  officers, 
and  then  its  return  to  you,  and  then  the  sending  it  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  back  again  from  the  Commissioners  to  you,  is 
all  done  in  the  same  day? — If  it  is  a  matter  that  the  parties  re- 
present as  pressing,  it  scarcely  ever  exceeds  a  day.  But  there 
are  a  great  many  applications  that  require  some  sort  of  investi- 
gation, and  the  parties  do  not  look  after  them  immediately; 
they  know  that  they  must  take  a  certain  time.  If  they  repre- 
sent it  as  pressing,  it  is  immediately  sent  to  the  officer,  with  a 
request  that  it  may  be  forwarded  immediately. 

(1796)  Are  you  always  ready  to  have  an  interview  with  any 
mercantile  applicant  upon  the  subject  of  his  petition  when  he 
presents  it  ? — I  always  lay  myself  open  to  it. 

The  public,  however,  labour  under  a  contrary  impression, 

"  References  direct  to  the  Board  (1801)  do  not  average  one  a 
day,  to  the  surveyors-general  equally  few — ( 1 802)  to  the  bench 
officers  (1803)  formerly  a  great  many,  now,  a  very  limited  number 
—(1807)  for  instance,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  amendments 
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of  ships'  reports  the  master  will  take  his  application  at  once  to 
the  Long-Room,  and  submit  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  collector 
and  comptroller.  If  they  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  Board's 
order  upon  the  application,  the  Bench  will  put  a  reference,  and 
say,  *We  submit  compliance  with  the  request,'  or  they  will  call 
for  further  information,  as  they  think  the  case  may  warrant. 
That  information  being  got,  it  does  not  go  before  the  bench 
again.  Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  reference,  al- 
though they  may  have  had  the  papers  through  their  hands :  for 
instance,  there  is  a  large  class  of  papers  decided  upon  the 
amendments  of  reports  of  goods  in  transit.  Upon  these  the 
Bench  say,  'We  have  seen  the  applicant,  who  has  produced  to 
U8  the  bill  of  lading,  and  we  submit  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest.' There  is  no  reference  made  upon  the  request.  It  is  a 
report  made,  and  they  may  consider  that  as  a  paper  which  has 
passed  through  their  hands,  but  it  is  not  a  reference." 

(1813.  Mr.  Forster.)  You  have  stated  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  references  is  to  the  landing  waiters  ? — I  should  say  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  number. 

(1814)  Is  the  decision  of  the  Board,  generally  speaking,  in 
conformity  with  the  report  of  those  officers  ? — Not  always. 

(1816.  Mr.  C.  Lewis.)  Does  the  report  of  the  officer  necessarily 
contain  more  than  a  statement  of  the  facts;  does  it  suggest  a 
decision  to  the  Board? — No;  they  generally  wind  up  with  this: 
*'We  are  of  opinion  that  no  fraud  is  committed,  and  the  request 
is  submitted,"  or  they  say,  on  the  contrary :  "  We  think  this  is 
a  case  of  fraud,  but  the  request  is  submitted  for  the  Board's 
decision." 

(1818.  Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  in  the 
case  of  the  simplest  applications,  applications  to  amend  reports, 
for  example,  the  application  should  undergo  the  formality  of 
being  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners? — I  think  so 
decidedly,  because  in  many  cases  the  parties  make  mis-state- 
ments, and  if  the  Board  were  to  decide  upon  the  ex  parte  state- 
ment of  the  party  it  would  require  to  be  rectified  afterwards. 

(1840)  Has  the  officer  any  power  to  decide  ?-Yes,  in  detentions. 

(1841)  In  respect  to  errors? — Certainly  not.  The  officer 
has  no  power  to  relax  the  law. 

,"  (1842)  When  he  has  got  the  officer's  report  what  does  he 
do? — The  paper  is  brought  to  my  office. 
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(1843)  He  must  write  a  petition  ? — Yes. 

(1844)  Then  it  goes  through  all  the  forms  you  have  de- 
scribed ? — Yes. 

(1845)  Then  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  give  the 
landing  waiters  authority  to  set  right  trifling  matters  of  mis- 
take ? — I  should  suppose  that  a  landing  surveyor  does  occa- 
sionally exercise  a  discretion  in  minor  affairs  of  no  importance  j 
but  if  forfeiture  has  been  incurred  in  consequence  of  wrong 
entry,  and  undervalue  of  goods,  I  should  doubt  the  expediency 
of  giving  the  officer  the  power  of  correcting  it  without  its  being 
submitted  to  the  Board. 

(1856)  You  have  classified  the  business  into  one  day,  two 
days,  three  days,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  time  taken  in 
giving  a  decision  upon  the  applications  ;  can  you  give  any  gene- 
ral idea  what  the  subject  matter  of  each  of  those  classes  was  ? 
— A  great  many  of  them  are  amendments  of  entries,  goods  im- 
properly described,  amendments  of  warehouse  goods;  the  great 
class  of  papers  are  amendments  of  ships'  reports. 

(1858)  You  are  of  course  aware  that  a  very  small  proportion 
are  decided  in  one  day ;  that  eight-ninths  take  a  longer  time  to 
decide. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Braysher 
is  important. 

(2379)  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  better  plan  would 
be,  that  all  cases  should,  in  the  first  instance,  come  before  the 
bench  officers,  or  the  surveyors-general,  who  should  decide 
upon  the  three-fourths  which  are  mere  matters  of  form,  and 
that  they  should  remit  the  other  fourth,  which  are  doubtful 
cases  in  your  own  opinion,  to  the  Board  for  their  ultimate  de- 
cision ? —  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  manner :  whenever 
the  master  makes  an  erroneous  report  which  requires  that  there 
should  be  a  correction,  the  officer  goes  to  the  Long  Room  and 
enters  in  the  Report  Office  a  stop  upon  those  goods,  which  pre- 
vents the  entry  of  those  goods  until  the  stop  is  removed.  Wow, 
very  often  the  goods  are  detained  without  a  stop  being  entered 
in  the  Long  Room ;  I  should  say  that  whenever  no  stop  is 
entered  in  the  Long  Room,  the  collector  and  comptroller  might 
be  armed  with  the  power  of  amending  the  report,  subject  of 
course  to  the  report  of  the  officer  afterwards  who  detained 
the  goods. 
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(2380)  Would  that  include  a  large  class  of  cases  ? — I  think 
it  would. 

(2381)  About  what  number? — I  should  say  upon  the  average 
600  or  600  annually. 

Mr.  Dawson  has  his  peculiar  opinions  on  this  as  on  other 
subjects. 

(1588)  Would  not  it  be  desirable  to  extend  that  authority  at 
the  out-ports  to  a  larger  amount,  so  as  to  save  you  the  trouble 
here  of  hearing  all  those  petitions,  depending  upon  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  those  officers  to  do  justice  to  the  revenue  ? — 
We  have  extended  it  from  time  to  time  considerably  beyond 
what  existed  before,  but  we  are  cautious  of  giving  too  much 
discretion  to  subordinate  officers. 

(1689)  Have  you  found  any  inconvenience  arising  from  that 
hitherto  ? — Not  from  the  limited  permission  which  we  have 
given. 

Mr.  Foot  is  asked — 

(1835.  Mr.  Foster.)  Petitions  to  amend  reports  go  to  the 
bench  officers  ? — In  the  first  instance.  Sometimes  they  are 
submitted  by  the  master  to  the  bench,  and  the  bench  for- 
ward them  to  me ;  sometimes  they  are  left  at  my  office. 

(1836)  Do  you  see  any  inconvenience  in  the  merchant  or 
his  agent  being  allowed  to  go  at  once  into  the  Bench  Office 
and  state  his  case,  and  get  a  decision,  instead  of  his  application 
going  through  you  ? — The  Bench  have  a  large  discretionary 
power  with  regard  to  amendments  of  reports. 

(1837)  Do  you  see  any  inconvenience  in  the  merchant  or  his 
agent  being  allowed  to  go  to  the  bench  officers  and  state  his 
own  case,  and  get  a  decision  at  once,  in  place  of  writing  a  pe- 
tition and  sending  it  to  your  office,  and  either  waiting  there 
all  day,  or  coming  the  next  day,  to  get  an  answer? — That  is 
done  to  a  great  extent  now.  They  go  to  the  Report  Office,  in 
the  Long  Room,  and  state  their  case,  and  the  Bench  have  the 
power,  under  the  Board's  minute  of  a  certain  date,  to  amend 
the  report ;  and  it  never  comes  to  the  Board  at  all. 

(1838.  Chairman.)  Nor  to  you?— Nor  to  me. 

(1839.  Mr.  Foster.)  In  case  of  references  to  the  landing 
waiters,  have  the  merchants  the  same  access  to  them  in  cases 
of  difficulty  or  mistake? — It  is  often  the  case,  that  if  goods 
are  detained  at  a  particular  station   and   the  party  is  pressing 
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he  may  communicate  with  the  officer,  and  state  anything  that 


he  likes. 


§  6.    PETITIONS  ARE  DECIDED  IN  SECRET. 


The  Board  of  Customs  is  a  Court  of  Terminer,  but  not  of 
Oyer.     It  has  an  award,  but  no  trial. 

(1637.  Mr.  Forster.)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  from  a  mer- 
chant, the  answer  is  given  at  the  Petition-office? — Yes. 

(1638)  In  what  form  are  the  directions  given  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  petition  clerk  ? — The  petition  comes  in  with 
the  answer  on  the  back ;  it  is  always  written  upon  the  same 
sheet  by  the  Commissioner  to  whom  it  is  referred;  the  Com- 
missioner reads  the  petition  over,  and  reads  the  observation  of 
the  officer,  and  then  he  writes  in  his  own  handwriting  and  puts 
his  initials  to  it,  "  To  be  amended  upon  satisfaction  of  £1,"  or, 
"  The  Board  cannot  comply  with  the  request."  That  is  given 
to  the  clerk,  and  he  writes  the  answer. 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  supplies  the  following  information : — 

(91)  When  you  give  an  answer  to  a  petition,  do  you  give 
any  reasons  for  the  answer  that  you  give  ? — No,  we  do  not.  In 
London,  the  practice  is  for  the  parties  to  call  themselves  at  the 
petition  seat ;  they  know  very  well  when  the  Board  will  have 
decided  ;  they  call  for  their  answer,  and  the  clerk  just  reads  to 
them  the  order  of  the  Board ;  as  for  instance,  that  "  the  Board 
cannot  comply  with  their  request." 

(92)  The  Board  giving  no  reasons  in  its  reply,  of  course,  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  no  order  to  communicate  with  the 
party,  he  must  be  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  grounds  or  reasons 
upon  which  the  Board  have  ordered  the  goods  to  be  detained 
or  seized  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  in  ignorance,  for  the  brokers 
and  agents  understand  the  Customs  law  and  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  we  do  ourselves ;  and  there  has  always  been  at 
the  time  of  the  seizure  such  communication  with  the  parties, 
that  they  know  very  well  why  the  goods  are  seized. 

(93)  Supposing  a  difference  as  to  facts  to  exist  between  the 
officer  who  has  effected  the  seizure  and  the  petitioning  mer- 
chant, do  you  give  the  petitioning  merchant  any  opportunity  of 
rebutting  the  statement  of  the  officer  ? — That  would  be  a  case 
in  which  it  would  be  referred  to  one  of  the  surveyors-general  to 
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communicate  with  the  party.  Then  he  would  report :  "I  have 
seen  the  party ;  his  statement  is  so  and  so ;  he  has  produced 
such  a  letter  in  corroboration  of  his  statement ;  and  upon  the 
whole  I  think  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  goods  ought  to  be  given 
up." 

(94)  Have  yoil  any  means  of  knowing  that  the  petitioning 
merchant  is  in  all  cases  really  cognizant  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  seizure  has  been  effected  ? — I  apprehend  so ;  but  if 
we  had  any  particular  case  before  us,  I  should  be  able  to  speak 
more  positively.  The  detention  of  goods  are  made  under  such 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  I  cannot  quite  answer  the  ques- 
tion so  positively  as  I  might  with  reference  to  an  individual 
case. 

(95)  Does  it  not  often  happen  that  upon  the  merchant  re- 
ceiving the  Board's  order  at  the  petition  pigeon-hole,  he  again 
femonstrates  with  the  Board  ?— Yes,  sometimes. 

(96)  Does  the  Board  in  replying  to  his  remonstrance,  give 
him  any  reasons  at  all  ? — It  gives  him  no  reasons  ;  but  if  the 
applicant  has  alleged  any  additional  reasons  for  the  Board  con- 
ceding his  request,  those  additional  circumstances  are  imme- 
diately inquired  into. 

(97)  How  can  he  allege  reasons  against  the  seizure  of  the 
goods,  when  he  is  not  put  into  possession  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  that  seizure  has  been  effected  ? — My  impression 
is,  that  he  always  knows  the  grounds  of  the  seizure  per- 
fectly well. 

(98)  Do  you  not  apprehend  that  such  a  mode  of  proceedings 
which  to  a  certain  extent  relies  upon  the  report  of  an  inferior 
officer  without  any  power  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  to  re- 
but him,  gives  enormous  power  to  an  inferior  officer  which  may 
be  used  for  the  worst  purposes? — All  powers  may  be  used  for 
bad  purposes ;  no  doubt  the  powers  vested  in  the  officers  of 
Customs  are  very  large. 

(103.  Chairman.)  Are  you  not  aware  that  very  great  and 
general  dissatisfaction  exists  in  the  City  of  London,  at  seizures 
being  effected  and  afterwards  confirmed,  or  fines  imposed, 
without  the  parties  having  a  personal  interview  with  the  Com- 
missioners ? — No,  I  have  not  heard  any  complaint  of  that 
nature. 

(104)  Did  you  think  that  in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand  of 
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petitions,  a  Commissioner  ever  sees  either  the  petitioning  mer- 
chant or  his  agent  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  certainly ;  but  it  is  not 
the  rule. 

(215)  Would  it  not  also  be  consonant  with  the  spirit  and 
system  of  English  law,  that  the  accuser  and  accused  should  be 
brought  face  to  face,  and  make  their  statements  in  one  another's 
presence  ? — No  doubt  it  would. 

(221)  Would  not  a  better  statement  of  facts  probably  arise 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  parly  whose  goods  were  seized 
would  know  all  the  facts  upon  which  that  seizure  had  been 
effected? — My  belief  is  that  he  does  know  them  generally,  in 
cases  of  undervaluation. 

(222)  He  has,  however,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
you  have  personal  communication  with  him,  no  actual  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  the  grounds  of  the  seizure  at  present? — He 
has  no  legal  right  to  know  them,  perhaps,  but  practically  he 
does  know  them. 

(224.  Mr.  Forster.)  May  not  the  seizing  officer  make  certain 
allegations  in  his  report  to  the  Board,  tending  to  fix  the  charge 
of  fraud  upon  the  importing  merchant,  which  if  made  known  to 
that  merchant,  he  might  explain  and  contradict? — Yes,  that 
case  might  happen,  but  those  are  very  uncommon  cases. 

(228.  Chairman.)  In  certain  cases  you  come  to  a  decision 
that  the  man  has  been  guilty  of  smuggling,  but  you  do  not  let 
the  party  know  the  grounds  upon  which  you  have  come  to  that 
decision,  and  he  might  perhaps  be  able  to  explain  if  he  was 
aware  of  them  ? — In  smuggling  cases  the  man  is  carried  before 
a  magistrate. 

(229)  The  question  refers  to  the  goods;  if  goods  are  forfeited 
on  the  charge  of  smuggling,  you  receive  the  ex  parte  evidence 
of  your  officer,  and  if  upon  that  ex  parte  evidence  you  think  that 
it  is  a  clear  case  of  smuggling,  you  do  not  state  to  the  party 
whose  goods  are  seized  the  grounds  upon  which  you  have 
ordered  the  seizure ;  the  question  therefore  is,  would  not  cases 
arise  in  which,  if  the  grounds  of  the  seizure  were  explained  to 
the  merchant,  and  he  was  confronted  with  the  seizing  officer, 
he  might  be  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  to  the  Board  the 
charges  brought  against  him? — In  cases  of  smuggling  under 
he  Smuggling  Acts,  the  parties  are  taken  before  a  magistrate 
itnmediately. 
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(230)  Do  you  think  it  right  that  upon  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment of  an  officer  any  merchant  should  be  subjected,  possibly 
without  any  good  grounds  whatever,  to  the  indignity  of  being 
taken  before  a  magistrate? — I  do  not  know  of  any  case  in 
which  [  a  merchant  is  taken  before  a  magistrate  under  the 
Smuggling  Act;  it  is  not  the  merchant;  it  is  the  sailor,  or 
the  captain,  or  master  of  the  vessel,  or  the  mate,  who  are  taken 
in  cases  of  smuggling. 

(231)  Supposing  a  bale  of  cotton  belonging  to  a  merchant 
were  found  upon  examination  to  contain  tobacco,  what  would 
be  your  proceeding? — The  goods  would  be  detained  by  the 
officer,  and  ordered  for  prosecution ;  and  if  the  merchant  ap- 
plied to  us,  stating  that  he  was  the  consignee,  that  he  did 
not  know  what  the  parties  on  the  other  side  had  done,  and 
that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake,  we  should  pro- 
bably tell  him  we  did  not  think  it  proper  to  give  up  the 
goods. 

(232)  You  would  refer  that  to  the  officer  who  had  seized  the 
goods  ;  and  if  that  officer  made  a  report  to  you  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  rather  strengthened  the  suspicion  that  the 
merchant  was  aware  of  the  intended  fraud,  you  would  act  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  officer,  although  the  merchant  might  be 
totally  ignorant  of  any  such  remarks  upon  the  part  of  the 
officer? — Certainly;  we  proceed  against  the  goods.  If  the  agent 
of  the  merchant  is  standing  by  when  the  fraud  is  discovered, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  facts ;  the  only  question  arises, 
under  what  circumstances  the  goods  came  there,  and  whether 
any  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  case. 

(654.  Mr.  Forster.)  The  present  practice  appears  to  be  this : 
the  Board  receives  the  petition,  and  refers  it  to  the  officer  or 
the  department  to  which  it  relates  for  a  report ;  and  having  ob- 
tained that  report,  it  takes  the  matter  into  consideration,  and 
decides  upon  it  ? — The  Board  comes  to  a  decision  upon  the 
case  if  the  report  of  the  officer  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable 
it  to  do  so  ;  but  if  it  appears  to  the  Board  that  further  inquiry 
as  to  facts  should  be  made,  or  that  further  information  upon 
matters  of  practice  should  be  obtained,  the  paper  is  sent  back 
for  further  enquiry,  or  the  question  is  referred  to  a  superior  offi- 
cer for  his  information  as  to  the  practice  in  such  cases. 

(656)  But  the  petitioner  is  not  informed  of  what  the  report 
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of  the  officer  i«  ? — He  is  not  informed  of  the  details  of  the 
report  'of  the  officer. 

(666)  In  point  of  fact  the  case  is  decided  upon  secret  evi- 
dence?— The  evidence  can  hardly  be  called  secret,  because  the 
facts  upon  which  it  arises  are  known  to  all  parties ;  but  the 
representations  which  the  officer  makes  to  the  Board  are  not 
communicated  to  the  parties. 

(666.  Mr.  Forster.)  You  have  stated  that  the  petitioner 
knows  what  the  case  against  him  is  ;  but  how  is  he  to  know 
what  the  report  of  the  officer  has  been  upon  the  case,  and  how 
is  he  to  explain  his  case,  or  to  shape  it  so  as  to  meet  the  report 
of  the  officer,  and  put  the  Board  in  possession  of  the  facts  of 
his  case,  unless  he  knows  what  the  officer  has  alleged  ? — I  ap- 
prehend that  he  is  not  required  to  do  anything  more  than  to 
state  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  ground  of  his  application ; 
but  without  having  a  specific  case  before  me,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  answer  these  questions ;  because  the  application 
would  be  different  in  the  different  cases  of  petitions.  The  va- 
riety of  applications  made  to  the  Board  of  Customs  is  so  great 
that  a  single  answer  would  not  apply  to  all. 

(667)  In  many  cases  is  it  not  a  question  between  the  peti- 
tioner and  the  seizing  or  stopping  officer  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

(668)  Then  the  officer  knows  what  the  petitioner  alleges,  but 
the  petitioner  does  not  know  what  the  officer  alleges  in  answer? 
— ^The  officer  alleges  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
law. 

(669)  The  allegation  of  the  officer  is  kept  secret  from  the 
petitioner  ? — The  details  of  his  report'are  not  made  known  to 
the  petitioner. 

(670)  What  is  the  reason  or  justification  for  that  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  the  petitioner  has  any  claim  to  be  allowed  to  know 
what  passes  between  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Customs  and 
the  heads  of  the  department ;  he  might  almost  with  as  much 
reason  ask  leave  to  come  into  the  Board-room  to  hear  what 
passes  between  the  Commissioners  when  they  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  admitting  his  application  or 
refusing  it. 

(671)  This  is  a  case  between  plaintiff  and  defendant;  the 
petitioner  may  be  considered  in  the  character  of  a  complainant, 
may  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  is  the  complainant. 
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(672)  And  the  officer,  when  the  matter  is  referred  to  him,  is 
put  upon  his  defence  ? — Yes. 

(673)  To  justify  his  conduct?— Yes. 

(674)  You  see  no  hardship  then  in  the  case  being  decided 
without  the  petitioner  knowing  what  the  officer  has  alleged  ? 

(682)  Would  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  Commis- 
sioners taking  it  in  turn,  so  that  one  of  them  should  always  be 
present  when  the  answers  were  given,  and,  if  the  petitioner  re- 
quested it,  should  read  to  him  the  report  of  the  officer  upon 
his  case  '? — I  think  there  would  be  great  inconvenience  in  the 
statement  of  the  officer  being  read  to  the  petitioner.  I  consi- 
der that  all  reports  made  by  the  inferior  officers  of  a  depart- 
ment to  the  heads  of  that  department  are  to  a  certain  degree 
made  in  confidence ;  and  if  every  report  was  liable  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  in  matters  of  this  kind,  I  think  that 
some  officers  would  feel  themselves  under  very  great  difficulty 
in  making  reports. 

(683.  Chairman.)  Is  not  the  seizure  of  goods  for  alleged 
fraudulent  concealment  affected  to  a  great  extent  by  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  seizure  is  made  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

(684)  The  officer  effecting  the  seizure  having  therefore  in  his 
power  to  decide  the  question  by  the  allegation  that  he  brings, 
do  you  think  it  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  importer  to  have 
his  goods  seized  for  fraudulent  concealment,  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rebutting  the  allegation  of  the  officer  upon  the  sub- 
ject ? — But  the  officer  has  pointed  out  to  the  importer,  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure  of  the  goods,  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  seized. 

(685)  Is  not  the  security  of  the  importer,  first,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances pointed  out  to  him  by  the  officer  will  be  the  same 
as  are  reported  to  the  Board  by  the  officer ;  and  secondly,  that 
not  knowing  exactly  what  is  alleged,  he  has  only  the  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  an  hypothetical  defence  from  allegations 
the  substance  of  which  he  does  not  know  ? — I  apprehend  that 
he  is  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  goods  were 
found,  and  if  he  thinks  that  he  has  a  satisfactory  explanation 
to  give  of  those  circumstances,  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  bring  it 
forward. 

(686)  The  officer  having  a  direct  interest  to  forfeit  the  goods, 
and  having  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  statement  affecting  the 
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importer  as  regards  the  fraudulent  concealment  of  goods,  is 
it  not  important  that  the  merchant  should  know  the  facts  upon 
which  the  officer  has  grounded  that  seizure  ? — I  presume  he 
does  know  them,  because,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  the  cir- 
cumstances were  known  to  the  parties  under  which  the  seizure 
was  made. 

(687)  Then  you  take  it  for  granted  that  in  every  case  you 
can  rely  upon  the  seizing  officer  making  the  same  statement  to 
the  merchant  and  to  the  Board? — Yes. 

Mr.  Foot,  the  petition  clerk,  is  somewhat  less  reserved. 

(1851.  Mr.  Brown.)  When  an  officer  makes  a  charge  against 
a  merchant  or  Custom-house  broker  for  irregularity,  has  that 
merchant  or  that  Custom-house  broker  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  colouring  given  by  the  representation  of  the  officer  to  his 
superior  officers,  to  induce  them  to  confirm  the  seizure;  do 
condemnations  take  place  upon  ex  parte  statements  ? — Condem- 
nations of  course  take  place  upon  ex  parte  statements,  if  an 
officer  makes  a  seizure  and  represents  it  to  the  Board,  and  no 
appeal  is  made. 

(1852)  Without  the  merchant  or  broker  having  the  power  of 
answering  the  case  made  against  him  ? — It  is  open  to  the 
merchant  to  make  his  appeal. 

(1853)  He  makes  his  appeal  in  writing;  but  has  he  an 
opportunity  of  being  confronted  with  his  accuser,  and  sifting  the 
matter  as  he  would  in  a  court  of  justice  ? — That  is  not  the 
usual  practice. 

(1854.  Mr.  Moody.)  You  said  that  you  often  court  interviews 
with  merchants? — It  is  often  done;  the  order  is  communicated 
to  the  parties  at  my  office.  Perhaps  they  express  some  dis- 
satisfaction, and  I  sometimes  take  upon  myself  to  say,  "  What 
is  wrong?"  and  they  say  very  often  that  the  decision  would 
have  been  different  if  the  case  had  been  stated  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily. And  I  say,  "  Perhaps  if  you  had  stated  those  facts, 
it  might  have  conveyed  a  different  impression.'' 

And  no  doubt  had  the  petitioner  seen  his  judges  and  accusers 
face  to  face,  the  facts  would  have  been  stated  at  the  very  outset. 

(1871.  Chairman.)  But  the  report  of  the  officers  is  never 
known  to  the  applicant  ? — The  rule  is  not  to  do  so. 

(1872)  So  that  any  colouring  which  may  have  been  given  to 
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the  facts  by  the  officer,  who  has  an  interest  in  the   seizure, 
would  not  be  made  known  to  the  parties  ? — No. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  conflicts  of  opinion  and  of  state- 
ments of  fact  which  characterize  the  testimony  of  the  Commis- 
sioners and  of  their  officers.  It  is  not  very  clear,  from  Mr. 
Foot's  evidence,  whether  the  surveyors-general  decide  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  cases  sent  to  the  petition  clerk,  or  "cer- 
tainly not  one  a  day."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  clear, 
from  Mr.  Dawson's  evidence  and  his  returns,  that  the  surveyors- 
general  do  not  deal  with  quite  one-seventh  of  the  whole  petitions 
presented.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Boyd  gives  a  different 
account  of  the  relative  duties  of  the  official  parties. 

(1033)  You  stated  that  the  Board  of  Customs  consulted  one 
or  two  surveyors-general  on  all  matters  of  importance ;  can  you 
from  memory  state  whether  the  Board  have  often  decided  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  given  them  by  the  surveyors-general  ? 
— It  may  appear  strange,  but  I  should  say  that  generally 
speaking  we  do  not  know  how  the  Board  have  decided  upon  the 
papers  we  have  written  upon ;  we  are  so  oppressed  with  papers 
continually  coming  to  us,  that  on  getting  rid  of  the  cases  and  their 
going  Jbrtvard,  we  naturally  forget  what  has  gone  past.  We 
give  our  whole  attention  to  what  is  then  before  us,  and  unless 
we  make  particular  inquiry  from  curiosity,  or  from  taking  an 
interest  in  the  case,  to  know  the  result,  we  officially  do  not 
know  whether  the  Board  have  decided  in  accordance  with  our 
recommendation  or  not.  In  many  cases  the  papers  come  back 
to  us  upon  a  subsequent  application,  and  then  we  see  what  the 
Board  have  done,  and  sometimes  we  see  on  the  papers  that 
they  have  not  concurred  in  what  we  recommended.  The  gene- 
ral rule  is  for  the  Board  to  adopt  the  course  suggested  by  the 
surveyor-general,  but  there  are,  I  dare  say,  many  excep- 
tions. 

(1034.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  Does  it  not  sometimes  happen 
that  the  Board  may  receive  subsequent  information,  or  have  ad- 
ditional facts  come  to  their  knowledge,  after  the  date  of  the 
report  of  the  surveyors-general,  and  before  the  decision  of  the 
Board? — Yes,  there  might  be  such  cases;  but  I  think  that  they 
would  in  such  cases  send  the  papers  to  us  again,  and  would  put 
us  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  in  order  to  obtain  our  opinion 
upon  them. 

The  Deputy-Chairman,  it  may  be  recollected,  declared  that 
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very  few  cases  were  now  referred  to  the  surveyors-general. 
What  advantage  the  public  or  the  cause  of  justice  derive  from 
that  course,  becomes  apparent  from  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Boyd's  evidence. 

(1040.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to 
facts  between  a  department  and  any  importer  or  person  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Customs,  do  you  suppose  that  that  person  is 
in  general  aware  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  Board  of  Customs 
decide  ? — In  cases  of  dispute,  where  the  papers  are  referred  to 
the  surveyors-general,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  request 
the  attendance  of  the  merchant,  and  we  confer  with  him  upon  the 
case,  in  order  to  come  as  much  as  we  can  to  the  real  truth  of  the 
circumstances  ;  and  by  that  means  he  becomes  possessed  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  difference  of  opinion  that  has  existed  on  the 
part  of  the  officer  and  himself;  but  if  the  papers  are  decided  upon 
without  coming  to  us,  the  probaiility  is,  that  though  he  would 
know  that  his  petition  was  rejected,  upon  what  grounds  it  was  re- 
jected he  might  not  be  aware. 

(1041.  Mr.  Brown.)  You  are  speaking  of  the  Port  of  London 
only  ? — Yes. 

(1042)  A  party  making  a  complaint  from  an  out-port  has  no 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  allegation  made  against  him  is  ? 
— JVo,  probably  not,  unless  the  collector  or  comptroller  may  in- 
form him. 

(1043)  But  he  does  not  necessarily  know  the  charge  made 
against  him  ? — No,  it  may  possibly  happen  that  he  may  not 
know  what  the  charge  made  against  him  is. 

(1044.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  goods 
having  been  stopped  in  which  the  merchant  or  importer  was 
unaware  of  the  grounds  upon  which  they  were  stopped  ? — No, 
I  think  he  must  know  the  grounds  upon  which  his  goods  were 
stopped  or  seized. 

(1045)  Whether  in  London  or  at  the  out-ports  ? — Yes. 
What  I  meant  was  that  a  merchant  might  apply  to  the  Board, 
and  his  application  be  rejected ;  and  he  might  not  knoio  the 
grounds  advanced  by  the  officer  against  a  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest he  had  made. 

(1053)  When  those  petitions  are  referred  to  you,  do  you 
always  consider  it  your  duty  to  summon  the  petitioner  be- 
fore you  ? — If  we  are  likely  to  decide  against  the  merchant, 
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and  we  see  any  difficulty  which  we  think  might  be  removed 
by  communicating  with  him ;  we  do  not  think  of  reporting 
upon  the  papers  till  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  set 
to  rights  upon  any  point  which  the  merchant  can  clear  up ;  and 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  requesting  his  attendance  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, in  fact  that  he  may  show  that  the  case  does  assume  a  better 
aspect  than  we  thought  it  assumed  ;  we  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  clearing  the  matter  up. 

(1054)  When  he  attends  you  examine  him  further  as  to  the 
facta  of  the  case?— Yes,  and  there  are  many  cases,  with  under- 
valued goods  for  instance,  where  we  often  derive  a  great  deal 
of  information  from  sending  for  the  merchant ;  in  case  of  under- 
valued goods  he  will  produce  evidence,  to  our  satisfaction,  that 
will  show  that,  according  to  his  opinion,  the  goods  have  been 
properly  valued,  and  sometimes  he  will  show  that  the  goods 
were  really  properly  valued  by  the  production  of  the  invoice 
and  letter  of  advice,  the  bill  of  parcels,  and  other  documents, 
which  were  not  attached  to  the  papers,  but  which  he  supplies 
us  with  on  coming  before  us. 

(1060)  As  you  consider  it  to  be  necessary  in  such  cases  to 
put  the  merchant  in  possession  of  the  grounds  of  the  seizure, 
does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  better  and  more  in 
conformity  with  the  general  usage  of  the  law  in  this  country 
to  have  both  parties  present  before  you  ? — In  disputed  cases  it 
might  have  a  good  effect;  or  at  least  it  might  be  as  well  to 
communicate  to  the  merchant  without  hesitation  what  has  been 
said  in  the  papers,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  revenue  would 
suffer  by  the  merchant  being  made  acquainted  with  all  that 
the  officer  had  said  upon  the  case. 

(1061)  Suppose  you  summon  a  merchant  before  you,  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  allegations  of  the  officer,  he 
makes  a  report  contesting  those  allegations,  and  then  you  refer 
again  to  the  officer,  and  if  the  officer  then  produces  a  further 
statement  you  report  accordingly  to  the  Board  ? — Yes ;  we  send 
to  the  parties  ;  sometimes  we  see  them  together  and  sometimes 
we  see  them  separately,  but  we  try  to  reconcile  differences  be- 
fore we  make  our  report. 

(1062)  Do  not  you  think  that  by  far  the  shortest  and  best 
way  would  be  that  you  should  see  both  parties  together;  that 
the  officer  should  make  his  statement^  that  then  the  merchant 
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should  make  his  counter-statement,  and  that  then  in  the 
presence  of  both  parties  you  should  decide  upon  the  statements 
made  by  them  ? — That  is  so  different  from  the  practice 
now  in  use  in  the  customs  that  we  can  have  hardly 
anything  to  found  an  opinion  upon.  it  is  not  like  thh 
Excise,  where  they  have  trials,  where  they  have  a 
court,  and  come  to  a  decision  upon  verbal  testimony,* 
everything  with  us  is  done  by  writing ;  the  application  is  made 
in  writing,  the  report  is  made  in  writing,  and  the  decision  is  in 
writing. 

This  is  indeed  remarkable  evidence,  considering  by  whom,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which,  it  is  given.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind,  moreover,  that  even  the  judgments  of  the  Excise  are  com- 
plained of,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  course  of  proceeding  and 
judgments  of  the  Customs,  **  who  (as  their  own  officer  declares) 
have  before  them  hardly  anything  on  which  to  found  an  opinion." 

(1063)  But  I  ask  you  as  a  practical  officer  of  Customs  of 
long  experience,  whether  you  think  that  system  so  good  a  sys- 
tem as  that  of  having  both  parties  before  you  to  give  viva  voce 
evidence  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  then  deciding  the 
case  at  once  ? — Any  new  measure  of  that  kind  requires  some 
consideration ;  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  state  what  might  be 
the  result  of  this  proposition ;  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of 
good  would  frequently  arise  from  the  merchant  having  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  verbal  statement  of  his  case  to  the 
Board,  but  I  much  fear  if  the  business  of  the  Board  was  to 
be  conducted  by  verbal  statements  that  it  would  give  rise  at 
last  to  confusion,  and  it  would  be  difficult  after  a  length  of  time 
to  know  really  what  did  occur  at  those  conferences. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  Mr.  Boyd  relieves  the  pub- 
lic of  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  deputy-chairman's  suggestion 
of  the  danger  of  referring  cases  to  subordinates. 

(1064)  How  could  any  such  dispute  arise,  if,  as  in  any 
trial  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  question  was  decided  at  once? — 
If  the  surveyors -genera  I  had  been  the  parties  who  were  vested 
with  authority  to  make  orders  upon  the  papers,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a  multitude  of  cases  we  could  have  made  the  order  as 
soon  as  we  had  gone  into  the  case,  and  had  heard  both  parties. 

(1065)  As  I  understand  you  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
hardly  ever  themselves  see  the  petitioners  ? — I  fancy  very  seldoir,. 
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(1066)  In  a  great  many  cases  of  petitions  for  seizure  for 
undervalues,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  decide  at  once 
without  referring  to  you  ? — Yes. 

(1067)  In  those  cases  as  they  hardly  ever  see  the  parties^ 
they  come  to  a  decision  without  having  any  verbal  explanation 
fromthe  parties  ? —  Yes. 

(1068)  Or  without  the  merchant  being  in  possession  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  officers  have  effected  the  seizure  ? — I 
will  not  say  that,  because  the  parties  in  making  application  for 
relief  state  the  circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
seizure,  giving  their  version  of  it ;  and  in  many  cases  the  officer 
concurs,  and  his  report  upon  the  seizure  coincides  with  what 
the  merchant  himself  has  stated  in  asking  for  relief;  but  in 
some  cases  he  differs. 

(1069)  Where  the  seizing  officer  differs  from  the  merchant, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  decide  the  case  without  re- 
ferring to  you,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  mer- 
chant is  not  in  possession  of  the  report  of  the  seizing  officer  ? — 
Yes,  it  does. 

(1070)  But  when  a  case  is  referred  to  you,  you  generally 
consider  it  your  duty  to /)M^  ihe  merchant  in  possession  of  the 
report  of  the  seizing  officer  ? —  Yes;  we  do  not  read  the  re- 
port to  him,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  a  right  to  let 
him  know  it  at  all ;  but  we  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  let  him 
know  the  substance  of  the  report  sufficiently  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  clearing  up  the  matter  if  he  can. 

(1071)  When  you  have  investigated  the  case  in  that  manner 
you  do  not  decide  it,  but  you  report  to  the  Conmissioners  of 
Customs  ? — We  make  a  long  report  stating  all  the  facts  that 
we  have  found  out. 

(1072)  Then  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  decide  those  disputed 
cases  without  having  had  themselves  the  advantage  of  hearing 
the  verbal  explanations  of  the  petitioning  merchants  ? — Yes. 

(1073.  Mr,  Moody.)  Is  that  invariably  the  practice  ? — It  is 
very  rare  for  the  Commissioners  to  have  interviews  with  the 
merchants  on  the  subject  of  their  petitions^  and  in  cases  of 
seizure  I  should  think  it  hardly  ever  happens, 

(1101.  Chairman.)  Have  you  frequently  heard  complaints 
from  the  petitioning  merchant  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board 
being  arrived  at  without  his  having  it  in  his  power  to  state  per- 
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sonally  the  facts  of  the  case  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  I  have  met 
with  many  cases  where  the  parties  have  requested  the  papers  to 
he  referred  to  the  surveyors-general,  that  they  might  have  an  op~ 
portunity  of  entering  upon  the  facts  of  the  case  with  them,  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  they  preferred  having  an  opportunity  of 
explainining  the  matter  verbally  :  but  I  have  not  heard  com- 
plaints of  the  decisions  of  the  Board  in  the  way  you  speak  of. 

(1427.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  Do  you  ever  condemn  a 
merchant  unheard  upon  the  report  of  one  of  your  oflficers  to  the 
Board  ? — If  you  mean  by  "  unheard,"  that  he  has  not  an  op- 
portunity by  word  of  mouth  of  explaining,  the  Board  are  not  in 
the  habit,  as  the  business  is  now  conducted,  of  receiving  verbal 
communications  from  merchants,  therefore  when  he  is  con- 
demned, it  is  without  being  heard  in  the  shape  of  parole  evi- 
dence; he  is  heard  in  the  shape  of  his  written  petition,  but  it  is 
all  by  writing,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  parole  evidence. 

(1428.  Chairman.)  But  in  point  of  fact  cases  do  occur,  how- 
ever rare,  where  reports  are  handed  in  by  the  officers,  affecting 
the  character  of  merchants,  and  in  those  cases  the  merchants 
do  not  know  the  contents  of  those  reports  affecting  their  cha- 
racters ? — That  is  very  true. 

The  addition  of  Mr.  Dawson  is  equally  instructive. 

(1577.  Mr.  Forster.)  How  is  a  merchant  to  know  what  re- 
presentation or  statement  the  officer  has  made  to  the  Board  ? 
— By  personal  communication  with  the  officer;  the  merchant 
has  communication  with  the  officer ;  he  hears  from  the  officer 
the  cause  of  detention. 

(1578)  Then  it  depends  upon  the  officer  telling  him  truly 
what  his  statement  to  the  Board  has  been  ? — An  officer  dare 
not  tell  a  falsehood  to  a  merchant ;  his  place  would  be  endan- 
gered by  it  J  if  he  was  discovered  doing  anything  of  that  kind 
he  would  be  dismissed  immediately. 

(1579.  Mr.  Brown.)  Are  there  not  two  ways  of  telling  a 
story  ? — There  are,  undoubtedly. 

Yes, — there  is  one  way  by  the  surveyor-general,  and  another 
by  the  Board — there  is  one  way  when  it  suits  one  object,  and 
another  when  some  awkward  admission  has  to  be  explained 
away,  or  some  abuse  to  be  defended. 

(1582)  Do  persons  (Mr.  Dawson  is  asked)  who  may  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  decisions  upon  their  cases  know  practically 
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that  they  have  a  very  ready  access  to  an  oral  interview,  if  they 
ahould  wish  it  ? — We  have  applications  frequently  to  that  effect, 
and  they  are  always  granted ;  if  they  choose  they^can  see  one 
of  the  Commissioners,  or  they  can  see  one  of  the  surveyors-gene- 
ral; it  is  better  to  see  one  of  the  surveyors-general^  because  he 
can  see  the  officer  that  made  the  seizure,  and  go  through  the 
whole  detail  of  the  business. 

Why,  the  deponent  had  distinctly  stated  that  very  few  cases 
were  now  referred  to  the  surveyors-general,  who  do  see  the  par- 
ties, and  six-sevenths  are  investigated  by  the  Board,  who  do 
imt.     But  to  proceed, — 

(1583.  Chairman.)  Is  the  surveyor-general  the  party  who 
decides  the  case  ? — Certainly  not. 

(1584)  The  case  being  decided  by  the  Commissioners,  do  you 
believe  that  it  is  understood  in  London  that  any  person  who 
wishes  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Commissinera  upon  the 
subject  of  his  petition,  can  have  that  interview  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  understood  in  London,  but  I  wish  it  was  under- 
stood. I  proposed  to  Mr.  Deane  when  I  first  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  that  a  notice  should  be  stuck  up  in  the  hall 
of  the  Custom-house,  that  upon  certain  days  any  person  who 
chose  could  have  an  interview  with  the  Chairman,  but  he  did 
not  accede  to  it. 

(1585)  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  improve- 
ment if  either  the  Chairman  or  one  of  the  other  Commissioners 
had  one  or  more  open  days  in  the  course  of  the  week  upon 
which  they  could  see  parties  with  reference  to  mercantile  appli- 
cations or  complaints  ? — I  should  not  have  the  slightest  objection 
to  that  if  it  were  compatible  with  the  performance  of  their  other 
duties.  But  let  me  observe,  that  on  the  11th  March,  1851,  there 
were  51  applications  sent  in  to  the  Board  j  now,  supposing  those 
51  gentlemen  had  asked  for  an  interview  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  or  the  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Board,  or  with  one 
of  the  other  Commissioners,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have 
attended  to  the  other  duties  of  his  office.  Supposing  it  was  the 
day  on  which  he  was  to  go  to  visit  one  of  the  docks,  how  could  he  do 
both  f — It  would  be  impossible;  but,  as  a  matter  of  general  un- 
derstanding, I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  were  known 
that  an  interview  may  be  had  when  it  is  desired. 

(1586)  Do  not  you  think  there  would  be  this  check  upon  it, 
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that  mercantile  people,  having  a  great  deal  to  do  during  the 
hours  of  business,  will  not  come  and  pester  the  Commissioners, 
unless  they  really  have  something  to  say  to  them  ? — I  quite 
agree  in  that. 

Now  the  Board  have  (or  at  least  7iad,  at  the  date  of  Lord 
Granville  Somerset's  commission)  two  spare  hours  of  each  day 
which  they  appropriate  to  themselves  in  place  of  devoting  them  to 
the  business  assigned  to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Whether  the 
rebuke  contained  in  the  Report  of  that  Commission  has  operated 
to  produce  a  better  observance  of  the  Act  by  the  Board  which 
was  charged  with  its  execution  cannot  be  authentically  ascer- 
tained, because  the  Commissioners  disdain  the  trammels  of  a 
time  and  attendance  book,  the  proper  keeping  of  which  would 
form  official  evidence  of  the  laches  of  the  Commissioners.  Among 
seven  Commissioners  50  cases  give  only  seven  a-piece,  or  two 
hours  for  the  hearing  of  the  litigated  proportion  of  the  seven. 
The  Board  have  fifteen  weeks'  vacation  which  might  be  devoted 
to  relieving  Mr.  Dawson  of  his  imaginary  difficulty.  He  had  for- 
gotten that  he  had  killed  off  his  hypothetical  avocation  of  visiting 
the  docks,  by  asserting  that  the  visit  was  absurd —  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  it — and  that,  especially  in  a  "  snowy  day  in  Decem- 
ber," it  could  not  be  accomplished.  Mr.  Boyd  had  informed 
the  Committee  that  he  had  so  much  to  do  that  he  had  not  had 
a  holiday  for  four  years.  Yet  the  surveyors-general  see  every- 
body— hear  everybody — are  recommended  to  the  petitioners 
(1582)  by  the  Deputy  Chairman  07i  that  very  account.  What 
then  becomes  of  Mr.  Dawson's  excuse  for  not  seeing  in  per- 
son parties  who  are  aggrieved?  Which  statement  is  to  be 
adhered  to  ?  If  the  Commissioners  have  not  time  to  see  the 
parties,  how  can  they  be  always  open  to  an  interview?  If 
interviews  "are  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  their 
other  duties,"  why  was  a  proposal  made  to  Mr.  Deane,  "that 
a  notice  should  be  stuck  in  the  hall  of  the  Custom-house 
that  upon  certain  days  any  person  who  chose  could  have  an 
interview  with  the  Chairman  ?"  It  can  excite  no  surprise  that 
the  Committee  probed  this  matter  further,  thus : — 

(1620)  You  have  stated  that  the  Commissioners  are  always 
accessible  to  the  merchants ;  can  you  give  the  Committee  any 
idea  of  the  number  of  applications  which  have  been  made  by 
the  public  for  personal  interviews  with  the  Commissioners  upon 
their  petitions  or  complaints  ? — They  are  very  rare  indeed. 

(1621)  Then  do  not  you,  from  that  circumstance,  infer  that 
the  public  are  not  aware  that  the  Commissioners  are  accessible 
to  them  to  hear  their  complaint  vivd  voce  ? — From  what  I  h^ve 
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heard  in  this  room  to-day,  I  should  certainly  say  that  that  im- 
pression would  be  made  upon  my  mind ;  but  it  is  the  first  inti- 
mation I  have  ever  heard  that  it  is  so,  or  that  there  is  any  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  merchants  to  communicate  with  Com- 
missioners. I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  a  great  many  mer- 
chants of  London,  and  whenever  they  choose  to  do  me  the 
honour  of  calling,  they  are  perfectly  sure  that  they  will  see  me, 
and  they  are  perfectly  sure  that  they  will  see  the  Chairman 
whenever  they  desire. 

But  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  met  this  with  a 
statement  based  upon  his  own  personal  experience  and  know- 
ledge. 

(1632)  I  had  occasion  to  see  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
in  the  course  of  last  year ;  I  saw  the  Chairman,  and  I  asked 
him  to  make  an  appointment  to  receive  me  and  some  other  mer- 
chants upon  matters  relating  to  the  Customs,  and  the  answer 
which  I  received  was,  that  he  had  not  the  power  of  having 
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OBTAINED  THE  SANCTION  OF  THE  BOARD;  are  you  aware  of 
that  circumstance  ? — I  am  not  aware  at  all  of  the  circumstance ; 
I  have  never  heard  of  it  before. 

With  the  following  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  this 
branch  of  the  subject  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  on  which  side  reason  and  common  sense 
lie,  in  the  following  statement  of  official  views. 

(701)  In  every  case  where  there  is  a  hearing  before  magis- 
trates, would  not  the  party  charged  hear  the  evidence  viva  voce 
given  in  open  court  ? — Certainly,  in  such  a  case  the  proceed- 
ings would  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  in  any  other  case 
of  prosecution  before  magistrates. 

(702)  If  the  Board  of  Customs  were  not  to  proceed  in  the 
same  way  as  all  other  administrative  departments  proceed, 
would  not  the  parties  be  put  to  the  same  expense  as  they  are  put 
to  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  ? — The  expense  of  the  parties 
attending  before  the  Commissioners  would  be  considerable. 

(703)  Would  not  the  parties  be  obliged  to  employ  profes- 
sional assistance  ? — ^They  would  apply  for  permission  to  do  so ; 
and  if  the  request  were  allowed,  we  should  be  obliged  to  sit  as 
a  court  of  justice,  which  at  present  we  do  not. 

(704.  Mr.  Forster.)  At  present  the  answers  to  the  petitions 
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are  given  by  a  clerk  in  the  Petition  Office ;  but  if  the  sugges- 
tion that  I  have  offered  were  carried  out,  viz.  that  one  of  the 
Commissioners  should  attend  in  the  room  where  the  answers 
were  given,  and  the  report  of  the  officer  was  read  to  him  if  he 
required  it,  what  would  be  the  expense  attending  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  that  ? — There  would,  undoubtedly,  be  no  expense 
attending  that  proceeding. 

(718)  When  a  case  goes  into  the  magistrate's  court,  you  can- 
not avoid  the  publicity  between  the  officer  and  the  importer, 
which  you  so  much  deprecate  in  the  case  of  a  complaint  being 
made  to  the  Board  of  Customs  ? — I  should  not  wish  to  do  so. 

(719)  Why  should  you  deprecate  the  publicity  in  the  one 
case,  when  you  are  exposed  to  it  in  the  other  ? — Because  the 
decision  of  the  magistrate  amounts  to  a  complete  decision  of 
the  case,  and  the  infliction  of  a  penalty ;  our  decisions  are 
merely  decisions  in  the  progress  of  the  case ;  the  ultimate 
decision  rests  with  a  court  of  law,  if  the  matter  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  raise  a  question  of  disputed  facts ;  it  is  the  law 
which  forfeits  the  goods,  and  imposes  a  penalty  for  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  regulations ;  all  we  do  is  to  detain  the  goods,  and 
to  say  to  the  party,  "  We  shall  not  give  them  unless  you  sub- 
mit to  such  conditions  ;"  with  regard  to  the  under-valuation  of 
goods,  the  party  is  paid  his  own  valuation,  and  10  per  cent,  in 
addition. 

(720)  Would  not  that  practically  have  an  effect  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view  in  preventing  appeals  to  a  higher  court, 
except  in  cases  of  high  amount  ? — It  would  encourage  appeals, 
I  think,  if  parties  thought  that  the  officer  made  an  unfair 
statement,  and  that  the  business  was  not  properly  conducted. 

(721)  Supposing  parties  gained  their  appeal  in  a  court  of  law, 
would  not  they  have  the  whole  of  their  expenses  to  pay  ? — Yes 
but  we  should  be  very  careful  afterwards  how  we  followed  out 
a  similar  practice. 

§    6.    APPEALS. 

It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  our  British  jurisprudence  that  in 
every  case  a  court  of  appeal  is  open  to  the  injured  citizen,  or  to 
him  who  conceives  that  he  is  wronged.  It  is  our  peculiar  con- 
solation to  know  that  it  is  always  competent  to  us 

"  To  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne." 
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-  There  is  an  appeal  even  from  the  secret  tribunal  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs.  If  the  Board  is  oppressive,  the  oppressed 
may  appeal  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury.  What  the  nature  of  that  appeal  is  the  following  evi- 
dence will  shew.  We  quote  in  the  first  instance  from  that  of 
Mr  Boyd. 

(1105)  May  not  cases  frequently  happen  where  parties 
receive  the  first  decision  of  the  Board  come  to  by  them,  without 
the  circumstances  having  been  referred  to  you,  and  drop  the 
matter,  and  yet  feel  that  they  have  been  treated  with  injustice 
by  that  decision  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  case  in  my  own 
knowledge. 

(1106)  According  to  the  practice  might  not  such  cases  occur  ? 
—They  might,  but  I  do  not  think  if  there  were  such  cases  they 
would  be  allowed  to  sleep ;  the  parties  would  apply  again  if 
they  saw  there  was  any  injustice  done  them. 

(1103)  Do  you  think  that  when  petitions  are  presented  a 
second  and  third  time,  it  often  happens  that  the  first  decision 
is  reversed  upon  the  ground  of  the  discovery  of  new  facts  ? — ^It 
may  be  so;  and  sometimes  a  reconsideration,  with  a  subsequent 
report  upon  the  papers,  may  have  given  rise  to  a  different  view 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  from  that  which  was  entertained  when 
it  was  first  decided,  and  when  the  report  was  not  given  on  the 
papers ;  I  have  known  decisions  reversed  after  I  have  made  a 
report  upon  the  papers,  where  we  have  not  originally  reported 
upon  the  papers.  The  Board  have  sometimes  come  to  a  deci- 
sion upon  papers,  and  afterwards  altered  the  decision  they  had 
come  to,  upon  the  report  of  the  surveyor-general  made  upon  a 
subsequent  apphcation. 

(1104)  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  very  often  the 
Board  decide  cases  without  referring  them  to  you,  and  that 
subsequently  the  parties  petition  a  second  time,  and  the  cases 
are  then  referred  to  you,  and  the  previous  decision  of  the  Board 
is  reversed  ? — Such  instances  have  occurred,  but  I  will  not  say 
frequently. 

(1098)  When  the  decision  is  once  given  does  it  often  happen 
that  the  petitioner  petitions  the  Board  a  second  and  a  third 
time?— Yes;  and  then  they  petition  the  Treasury  or  the  Board 
of  Trade  afterwards;  that  frequently  occurs. 

(1099)  Are  you  aware  of  many  cases  in  which  the  merchant 
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has  petitioned  the  Board  a  second  and  third  time,  in  which  the 
first  decision  of  the  Board  has  been  annulled,  either  by  the 
Board  itself  or  by  the  Treasury  f — There  are  frequent  iu' 
stances  of  that. 

(1102)  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  cases  that  are 
brought  before  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the  Treasury  by  a 
petition  presented  a  second  and  a  third  time  after  a  decision  ha» 
been  come  to  ? — It  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of 
cases ;  they  are  cases  of  almost  every  sort  that  can  be 
imagined. 

The  following  is  from  the  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle, 

(646)  With  respect  to  your  answer  to  Question  91,  with 
reference  to  petitions,  you  say  they  call  for  their  answer,  and 
the  clerk  reads  to  them  the  order  of  the  Board,  that  "the 
Board  cannot  comply  with  their  request."  Does  the  clerk  read 
to  them  the  order  of  the  Board  in  all  cases  ?-— I  apprehend  he 
does. 

(647)  I  believe  that  in  certain  cases  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  limited,  and  that  the  Treasury  alone  can  grant 
redress  ? — It  is  so. 

(648)  In  such  a  case,  what  is  the  answer  returned  to  the  pe- 
titioners by  the  Board  ? — "  That  this  Board  cannot  comply  with 
their  request." 

■  (649)  They  are  not  informed  that  they  may  obtain  re- 
dress elsewhere  ? — No  intimation  is  made  to  them  to  that 
effect. 

(650)  In  fact,  the  decision  of  the  Board  is  in  no  case  final  • 
in  all  cases  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Treasury? — I  understand 
that  to  be  the  case ;  the  Board  of  Customs  proceeds  under  the 
authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  their  Lordships 
have  power  to  control  every  act  of  the  Board  of  Customs. 

(651)  Has  the  Treasury  any  better  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject  than  the  Board  of  Customs  ? — The 
Board  of  Treasury  is,  in  fact,  the  court  of  appeal  from  the 
Board  of  Customs ;  and  the  Board  of  Treasury,  in  all  matters 
of  law,  may  consult  their  own  solicitor,  and  the  law  officers  of 

(  A  n  their  own  account,  or  take  such  other  measures 
as  they  may  think  fit,  with  a  view  to  come  to  a  proper  decision 
upon  the  question  brought  before  them. 
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(652)  But  they  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  case? — 
No,  they  have  not;  and  in  most  cases  I  should  assume  that 
they  take  the  detail  of  the  facts  from  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms. 

(653.  Mr.  Goulburn.)  Taking  into  consideration  also  the 
statement  of  the  parties  ? — Yes ;  they  have  also  the  statement 
of  the  parties  on  the  other  side  before  them, 

And  having  "  also  the  statements  of  the  other  parties  before 
them,"  there  "are  frequent  instances  in  which  the  first  decision 
of  the  Board  has  been  annulled  by  the  Treasury  !" 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Board  do  not  hint  to  disappointed 
suitors  that  they  may  go  to  the  Treasury — nay,  their  subordi- 
nates do  not  condescend  to  suggest  that  they  may  solicit  the 
Board.  Merchants  are  expected  to  discover  this  process  of 
redress  by  intuition,  or,  are  left  to  imagine  that  Commissioners 
are  infallible,  or  at  least  that  they  are  absolute.  Not,  indeed, 
that  the  conclusion  would  be  entirely  without  foundation.  The 
bench  officers,  and  surveyors,  and  inspectors  general,  indeed, 
know  something  of  their  business — the  Board  little — and  the 
Treasury  nothing.  The  Lords  are  constantly  being  changed — 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  goes  out  with  the  administra- 
tion— so  do  the  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury.  The  appeal  is 
generally  from  those  who  know  something  to  those  who  know 
less — and  at  last  to  those  who  are  omni-nescient.  The  pro- 
cess is  this.  An  officer  who  will  get  half  a  fine,  a  whole 
satisfaction,  or  a  great  haul  at  once  by  pouncing  on  a  whole 
cargo,  provided  he  can  keep  his  own  counsel  and  tell  his 
own  story  his  own  way,  makes  a  large  seizure.  The  owner  of 
the  goods  appeals  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board  refers  the  whole 
to  the  seizing  officer.  The  petitioner  appeals  to  the  Treasury. 
The  Treasury  refer  his  appeal  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
refers  it  to  the  seizing  officer.  Even  then,  so  careless  and  un- 
stable are  the  whole  of  the  judges  to  whom  the  decision  is  dele- 
gated, that  the  Board,  on  the  second  or  third  petition,  annuls 
its  first  order — the  Treasury  reverses  the  decision  of  the  Board 
— or,  on  a  second  appeal,  recalls  its  own.  This  does  appear 
indeed  to  be  a  ridiculous  exemplification  of  that  boasted  privi- 
lege of  English  subjects — "the  power  of  appeal." 


CHAPTER   III. 


FINES,   SATISFACTIONS,    SEIZURES,    AND 
FORFEITURES. 


§    1.    DUTIABLE   GOODS 

After  having  described  the  terrors  of  the  Board  of  Customs, 
it  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  turn  to  what  even  appears  to  be  another 
side  of  the  picture,  and  survey  the  Commissioners  in  their  cha- 
racter of  protectors  of  the  fair  trader,  and  champions  of  com- 
mercial integrity. 

It  is  in  this  disguise  that  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise 
not  unfrequently  present  themselves,  even  when  perpetrating 
some  of  their  severest  acts.  They  seem,  sometimes,  like  propi- 
tiating priests,  deprecating  the  application  of  the  law,  and  miti- 
gating the  penalties  of  the  Exchequer.  At  such  times  they 
would  appear  to  be  organized  with  no  other  object  than  to  ex- 
cuse fines,  commute  penalties,  and  forgive  the  gravest  offences 
for  the  most  moderate  consideration.  Alas  !  it  is  a  delusive 
vision.  Too  often  it  is  only  after  the  injury  is  done  that  they 
come  forward  to  mitigate  the  mischief — the  injury,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, which  their  own  hands  have  inflicted. 

The  Boards  of  Customs  and  Excise  first  of  all  consult  toge- 
ther with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  procure  Acts  of 
Parliament  declaring  the  most  enormous  penalties  for  the 
slightest  offences — even  for  entirely  innocent  errors  ;  and  after 
terrifying  the  merchant  with  the  threat  of  prosecuting  him  for 
a  fine  of  £100  for  every  "  pinch  of  sugar"  he  removes  from 
one  end  of  a  warehouse  to  another,  or  for  some  such  offence 
as  that  of  turning  the  letter  P  the  wrong  way,  the  Board 
graciously  accepts  a  fine  of  £5  for  that  which  in  reality  is  no 
offence  at  all.  They  do  just  what  they  please  with  the  com- 
mercial classes,  and  then  take  credit  for  their  clemency,  and 
try  to  persuade  their  victims  that  it  is  generous  in  them  to 
be  contented  with  only  a  portion  of  a  penalty,  of  which  in 
jus  tice  they  had  no  right  to  exact  the  smallest  part. 
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From  Appendix  No.  30,  to  which  we  have  added  a  column 
of  totals,  we  learn  the  particulars  of 


THE  Sums  received  by  OiBcers  of  the  Customs  as  their  Shares  of  Seizures, 
Fines,  or  Satisfactions,  in  the  Five  years  ending  the  5fh  January,  1851,  distin- 
guishing each  Year,  and  the  Number  of  Officers  among  whom  the  Money  was  dis- 
tributed. 


Year. 

-  Sums  received 
by  Officers  of  the 

Customs 
as  their  Shaies  of 

Seizures. 

Sums  received 
by  Officers  of  the 

Customs  as 

their  Shares  of  Fines 

or  Satisfactions. 

Number  of  Officers 

among  whom 

the  Money  was 

distributed. 

Total  Sums. 

1846 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

£        8.     d. 
5,503  17  11 
7,839  16     8 
6,295     5  10 
4,741     7     8 
4,659     3     8 

£       8.     d. 
4,340    0    2 
5,659    7    4 
7,204    6    9 
6,218  13  10 
6,231     3  11 

1,580 
1,918 
1,800 
1,805 
1,948 

£      s.    d. 

9,843  18  1 
13,399  4  0 
13,499  12     7 

9,960  1  6 
10,890     7     7 

57,593    3    9 

Accountant's  Office,  Custom  House,  London,"! 
18  June,  1851.  / 


W.  Gale. 

A  ccountant-  G  eneral . 


:  UNITED  KINGDOM.  : 

A  RETURN  of  all  Monies  received  by  the  Customs  from  Seizures,  Fines,  Penaltim, 
or  Satisfactions,  for  Irregularities,  in  the  Two  Years  ending  the  5th  January,  1851, 
distinguishing  each  Year. 


Year. 

Received 

from 
Seizures. 

Received  from 

Fines 
or  Penalties. 

Received 

from 

Satisfactions. 

Total  Sums 

1849 
1850 

£     s.    d. 

4,802  12     2 

13,688     2     e 

£       s.     d. 
7,866    6     1 
7,336  13  10 

£        8.     d. 
3,965  10    3 
3,227  12  11 

£       8.     d. 
16,634    8     6 
24,252     8     9 

40,886  17     3 

The  amount  received  under  tiie  head  of"  Seizures,"  does  not  include  the  proceeds  of 
goods  detained  for  undervalue. 


The  sums  awarded  to  officers,  averaging  £11,500  per  annum, 
exclusive  o(  ad  valorem  confiscations,  of  which  more  hereafter,  and 
adjudged  by  the  Board  to  the  Crown,  amounting  to  about£20,500 
per  annum,  it  follows  that  the  yearly  exactions  of  the  establish- 
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ment-  from  trade,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  its  forms  of  busi- 
ness, amounts  to  £32,000.  Tiie  Chairman  thus  describes  the 
procedure  under  which  this  creditable  result  is  realised. 

(21.  Chairman.)  Would  you  not  consider  the  forfeiture  of 
goods  a  punishment  ? — The  Customs  have  no  power  to  forfeit 
goods.  They  have  power  to  detain  goods  and  to  put  them  in 
course  of  forfeiture,  but  the  ultimate  forfeiture,  I  apprehend, 
must  rest  with  the  courts  of  justice. 

(22)  Notwithstanding  that,  you  have  by  your  patent,  the 
power  of  compounding  for  both  fines  and  forfeitures  ? — Yes,  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

(23)  Then  that  composition  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  punish- 
ment ? — It  is  a  mitigation  of  punishment,  and  in  that  sense  I 
intended  to  answer  the  question  in  the  first  instance. 

(24)  In  carrying  out  those  functions,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  granted  by  the  law  for  that  purpose,  has  not  the 
Board  been  repeatedly  instructed  by  the  Treasury  to  exercise  a 
wise  discrimination  between  cases  of  fraud  or  culpable  negli' 
gence,  and  cases  of  accidental  or  trivial  omissions  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  any  instance  of  special  instructions  given  from  the 
Treasury  upon  that  subject,  except  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Lush- 
ington,  in  the  year  1814. 

(25)  Is  not  a  notice,  issued  so  long  back  as  1812,  posted  at 
every  provincial  Custom-house,  although  not  in  London,  to  the 
following  effect,  that  all  officers,  clerks,  and  persons  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Customs  are  to  give  every  facility  for  dispatch 
and  accommodation  to  the  merchants  that  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties  will  permit  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that  notice 
being  posted,  but  I  consider  that  it  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of 
their  instructions,  and  that  the  officers  are  bound  to  conform  to 
such  regulations. 

(26)  Has  it  not  been  the  object  of  recent  legislation  to  give 
every  faciUty  for  the  importation  of  goods,  and  is  it  not  the  duty 
of  the  Board  therefore  to  carry  that  object  out? — Most  un- 
doubtedly. 

(110)  When  seizures  are  effected,  are  they  not  very  oflen 
compounded  for  a  certain  fine  ? — Yes. 

(111)  To  whom  does  that  fine  go  ? — In  some  cases  it  goes  to 
the  Crown ;  in  others  it  goes  to  the  seizing  ofiicer.  If  it  is 
called  a  satisfaction,  it  goes  to  the  seizing  officer.     If  the  Com- 
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missioners  choose  to  give  it  as  a  fine,  it  goes  to  the  Crown ;  in 
some  cases  of  fine,  the  officer  receives  one-third  of  the  amount. 

(112)  It  goes  to  the  seizing  officer  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
called  a  satisfaction  ? — Yes. 

(113)  Upon  what  principle  is  that  different  mode  of  distri- 
buting fines  settled  ? — It  depends  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament ; 
but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  Commissioners  think  that 
the  officer  is  not  entitled  to  any  reward,  and  therefore  they  give 
it  in  the  shape  of  a  fine. 

(114)  In  those  cases  where  it  is  what  you  call  a  satisfaction, 
the  whole  of  it  goes  to  the  seizing  officer  ? — Yes. 

(115)  That  of  course  gives  an  inducement  to  the  seizing  offi- 
cer to  seize  goods  foj  any  informality,  however  trifling,  inas- 
much as  he  has  a  chance  of  getting  the  fine  ? — It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  him  to  be  too  strict  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty. 

(116)  In  what  respect  can  you  control  him  if  he  is  too  strict 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty  ? — We  can  refuse  to  give  him  the 
satisfaction  ;  and  we  can  send  for  him  to  the  Board-room,  and 
give  him  a  very  severe  reprimand. 

(117)  But  you  do  not  subject  him  to  any  pecuniary  mulcts- 
No,  we  do  not. 

(118)  So  that  as  far  as  money  is  concerned,  the  seizing  officer 
has  a  chance  of  a  fine,  and  has  no  chance  of  a  loss  ? — Just  so. 

(119)  Do  you  think  that  that  system  is  calculated  to  work 
well  in  facilitating  the  operations  of  commerce  ? — It  is  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  practice ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
would  be  well  to  abolish  it  altogether. 

(120)  Is  it  the  rule  that  where  an  officer  observes  an  infor- 
mality, however  trifling,  in  the  entry  of  goods,  he  is  bound  to 
stop  the  entry,  and  to  report  that  informality  to  the  Board  ? — 
If  it  is  an  informality  of  any  consequence ;  in  the  case  of  a  mere 
clerical  error,  I  presume  he  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  stop 
the  entry  going  forward. 

(121)  For  instance,  if  220  packages  were  marked  1  to  220, 
and  in  the  entry  a  diamond  was  omitted  in  one  of  the  220, 
would  that  be  a  ground  for  stopping  them  ? — I  apprehend  it 
would,  certainly. 

(122)  And  in  order  to  release  those  goods,  a  fine  would  have 
to  be  paid? — But  I  do  not  think  the  goods  would  be  put  under 
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stop ;  the  merchant  would  not  get  his  goods ;  if  he  made  an 
entry,  and  paid  the  duty  upon  goods  marked  in  one  way,  and 
the  goods  were  found  to  be  marked  in  another,  he  would  not 
get  his  goods  till  he  had  amended  his  entry.  That  would  not 
be  a  ground  of  seizure. 

(123)  When  he  had  amended  his  entry  would  he  get  his 
goods  without  any  fine  ? — I  apprehend  so. 

(99)  Of  what  grade  are  the  officers  who  ordinarily  effect  sei- 
zures ? — All  officers  are  entitled  to  seize  under  different  circum- 
stances, for  different  breaches  of  the  law,  and  under  different 
clauses  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Boyd  in  supplement  on  this  point  is  to 
the  following  purport. 

(1081)  You  stated  that  in  many  cases  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  deciding  whether  there  had  been  fraud  or  only  neglect ;  do 
you  in  such  nice  and  delicate  cases  know  as  a  fact  that  the 
Board  invariably  act  upon  your  decision  ? — It  is  the  most  com- 
mon course ;  almost  generally  they  do. 

(1082)  Would  not  one  of  two  things  happen,  either  that  the 
Board  ultimately  decide  the  case  contrary  to  your  opinion, 
without  having  the  same  means  as  you  have  of  ascertaining  the 
facts  verbally,  or  that  the  Board  decide  with  you,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case,  but  which  creates  great  delay  and  uncertainty  to 
the  parties,  which  might  be  saved  by  your  having  the  immedi- 
ate decision  of  the  case  ? — I  can  hardly  say  as  to  the  time  that 
would  be  saved,  because  if  the  Board  concurred  in  our  view  of 
the  case,  and  they  made  an  order  at  once  upon  the  papers 
reaching  them,  it  would  make  very  little  difference  in  the  time 
whether  we  had  the  power  of  making  the  order  or  the  Board 
made  the  order. 

(1083)  It  would  make  a  difference  of  a  day  at  least?— Cer- 
tainly. 

(1084.  Mr.  Brown.)  Without  bringing*  a  charge  against  any 
individual  of  making  a  colourable  report,  do  not  you  think  it  a 
very  great  injustice  to  an  aggrieved  party  whose  property  may 
be  seized  or  stopped  for  any  cause  whatever,  that  he  should  not 
be  placed  in  full  possession  of  the  report  of  the  officer,  in  order 
that  he  may  know  what  charges  he  may  have  to  rebut  ? 

(1085)  Does  it  not  frequently  happen  that  the  officer  makes 
a  report  to  you  which  the  merchant  or  the  party  aggrieved  never 
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sees  at  all ;  he  probably  learns  the  heads  of  the  report  from  you 
or  some  other  officer  of  the  Customs,  but  he  does  not  know  the 
drift  of  the  report,  which  may,  from  the  colour  that  it  gives  to 
the  facts,  make  an  impression  upon  your  mind  which  would  not 
be  made  if  the  merchant  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  re- 
port itself? — I  think  it  very  probable ;  I  fancy  what  is  meant 
by  the  question  is,  that  the  merchant  does  not  know  the  pre- 
cise ground  upon  which  his  goods  are  refused  to  be  given  up ; 
he  knows  that  his  application  is  rejected,  but  that  is  the  6xtent 
of  the  knowledge  that  he  obtains. 

(1086.  Mr.  Forster.)  You  have  stated  that  the  decision  of  the 
Board  is  governed  very  much  by  the  intention  of  fraud  ? — Yes. 

(1087)  Then  must  not  the  proof  of  that  intention  be  depend- 
ent very  much  upon  the  terras  and  the  colour  of  the  private  re- 
port made  by  the  officer  lo  whom  the  case  is  referr<^d  ? — Yes, 
but  the  circumstances  will  very  often  speak  for  themselves. 

(1088)  But  that  report,  and  of  course  the  terms  in  which  it 
is  made,  are  unknown  to  the  merchant  ? — Yes. 

(1089)  The  merchant  does  not  see  the  report  ? — No. 

(1090.  Chairman.)  Has  not  the  reporting  officer  two  direct 
motives  operating  upon  him  to  get  the  seizure  confirmed  j  first, 
that  his  own  conduct  in  seizing  the  goods  may  be  approved, 
and  secondly,  that  he  may  get  part  of  the  fine,  or  part  of  the 
profit  upon  the  ultimate  sale  of  the  goods  for  undervaluation? 
■ — Decidedly. 

(1091.  Mr.  Moody.)  Would  not  the  report  of  the^seizing  offi- 
cer in  such  a  case  be  counteracted  in  some  measure  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  merchant  before  you  or  before  the  officer  to 
whom  the  case  is  referred  ? — Certainly ;  that  is  one  of  our  ob- 
jects in  seeing  the  merchant. 

(1092)  And  in  the  course  of  that  examination  the  merchant 
would  arrive  at  the  grounds  of  your  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioners — Certainly,  he  would. 

(1093.  Chairman.)  But  he  would  not  afterwards  learn  what 
the  officer  had  a  second  time  reported  upon  the  case  ? — It  fre- 
quently occurs  that  parties  applying  to  the  Board  request  that 
their  petition  may  be  referred  to  the  surveyors-general,  in  order 
that  they  may  attend  before  them  and  explain  their  case ;  and 
I  daie  say  that  is  with  a  view  of  showing  what  they  consider 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  of  ascertaining  how  far  that  concurs 
with  what  the  officer  may  have  stated. 
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(1094)  But  has  not  the  seizing  officer,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
last  word,  inasmuch  as  he  has  the  last  report  to  make  upon  the 
statement  of  the  petitioning  merchant  ?— Yes,  the  merchant  be- 
gins and  the  officer  answers  him. 

The  Deputy  Chairman,  thus  contributes  his  contingent  of 
information  on  this  subject. 

(1558)  In  all  those  cases,  where  the  parties  have  appealed  a 
second  or  a  third  time  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  or  have  appealed 
to  the  Treasury,  must  we  not  conclude  that  the  parties  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  original  decisions  that  were  given?— ^ 
Decidedly  ;  I  had  one  instance  of  that  the  day  before  yesterday. 
A  man  had  not  entered  some  copper  that  came  from  China ;  he 
said  he  had  entered  it ;  the  fact  was  that  he  had  not  entered  it. 
The  goods  were  seized,  and  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  Cus- 
toms, which  fell  under  my  hands,  and  it  was  referred  to  the 
landing-officer;  the  landing-officer  reported  that  he  had  not 
entered  the  goods.  My  decision  was  to  amend  the  entry  upon 
a  satisfaction  of  6s.,  which  I  thought  was  very  trifling.  The 
next  day  he  presented  another  petition,  stating  that  he  was  very 
sorry  for  the  imposition  of  this  5s.,  that  he  was  guilty  of  no 
fraud,  and  that  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  be  treated  in  that 
way.  I  wrote  a  note  upon  the  paper  to  say  that  no  fraud  was 
imputed  to  him,  but  that  the  Board  of  Customs  were  to  guard 
against  irregularities  as  well  as  frauds;  that  if  there  had  been 
fraud,  I  should  have  dealt  with  him  in  a  very  different  way  from 
imposing  5s. ;  that  it  was  an  irregularity,  and  that  I  thought  he 
was  well  off  with  5s.  The  next  day  he  presented  a  third  petition, 
stating  that  he  was  guilty  neither  of  fraud  nor  of  irregularity; 
so  when  it  came  to  that,  I  thought  it  was  high  time  to  refer  it 
to  the  surveyors-general,  to  let  them  see  the  party  and  report  to 
me  the  result ;  the  party  has  been  guilty  of  irregularity,  and  no 
doubt  the  fine  of  5s.  will  be  continued  upon  him.  Those  ar6 
frequent  occurrences. 

(1556)  In  that  very  case,  supposing  the  party  had  refused  to 
pay  the  fine,  what  would  you  have  done  with  the  goods  ? — We 
should  have  detained  the  goods,  and  sold  them  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time. 

(1560)  Should  you  have  returned  the  goods  into  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  ? — Yes,  they  would  have  been  returned  into  the 
Court  of  Exchequer. 
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(1561)  Do  you  know  whether,  supposing  a  party  had  refused 
to  pay  the  fine  for  such  irregularity,  and  that  the  goods  had  been 
in  conseqnence  returned  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  would  under  such  circumstances  have  considered 
the  goods  forfeited  ? — If  he  made  no  defence  for  the  goods,  if  he 
did  not  appear  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  defend  them,  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  have  forfeited 
them. 

(1562)  But  if  he  had  defended  them  by  stating  that  it  was  a 
mere  mistake  in  making  the  entry,  would  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer in  that  case  have  forfeited  the  goods  ? — I  cannot  say  what 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  would  do,  but  I  should  think  it  could 
not  do  otherwise,  as  it  was  an  infraction  of  the  law.  But  that 
is  a  very  extreme  case  ;  they  never  would  take  a  thing  of  that 
kind  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  a  man  would  see  the  folly  of 
it  at  once  ;  a  man  would  pay  6s.  to  have  it  over. 

(1563)  You  say  that  a  man  would  pay  5s.  to  have  it  over;  in 
fact,  does  not  that  give  the  Board  the  power  of  imposing  any 
penalty  they  please,  because  they  know  perfectly  well  that  a 
merchant  would  rather  submit  to  it  than  incur  the  expense  of 
an  Exchequer  suit  ? — Certainly  not.  That  man  knew  as  well 
as  possible  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  irregularity,  but  he  chose 
to  go  on  in  that  way ;  it  is  one  of  many  cases  of  that  kind  ;  they 
like  a  conflict,  and  they  end  in  submission. 

(1564)  Do  you  practically  believe  that  any  merchant,  what- 
ever penalty  you  chose  to  impose  upon  him,  would  contest  it  by 
a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  with  the  certainty  of  paying 
60  times  as  much  for  costs,  whether  he  gained  the  suit  or  not  ? 
— I  am  sure  that  many  merchants,  if  they  thought  themselves 
right,  would  go  to  any  expense  to  defend  themselves. 

(1566)  Supposing  you  imposed  a  penalty  of  £5  upon  a  mer- 
chant for  an  alleged  irregularity,  and  he  knew  that  by  defending 
a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  whether  he  succeeded  or  not, 
he  must  pay  all  his  own  costs,  which  would  probably  amount  to 
£290  or  £300,  would  he  not,  under  those  circumstances,  submit 
to  the  penalty  ? — I  do  not  think  that  all  merchants  would  go 
into  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  public 
spirited  men  that  would  be  glad  to  show  up  the  Customs,  if  they 
were  wrong ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  they  are  right  999  times 
out  of  a  thousand. 
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It  may  be,  however,  that  the  Board  do  not  select  "the  public 
spirited  men"  as  the  victims  of  their  exactions ;  that  they  keep 
terms  with  those  who  "  would  be  glad  to  show  up  the  Customs 
if  they  were  wrong;"  and  only  put  in  force  the  powers  of  the 
law  where  they  believe  they  can  do  so  with  comparative 
impunity. 

§   2.    FREE    GOODS. 

The  general  public  are  little  aware  that  although  Sir  Robert 
Peel  could  and  did  liberate  many  commodities  from  duty,  he 
could  emancipate  none  from  fiscal  inspection.  The  stoppage 
of  free  goods  is  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  believed,  nearly  as 
frequent  as  that  of  dutiable  commodities.  On  this  subject  Sir 
Thomas  Fremantle  supplies  the  following  information  : — 

(401)  Can  you  state  to  what  extent  you  consider  it  part  of 
your  duty  to  examine  any  goods  upon  which  no  duty  can  be 

evied  ? — We  have  two  objects  in  looking  at  them;  the  one  is 
to  ascertain  that  they  are  free  goods,  and  are  not  made  a  vehicle 
for  introducing  goods  subject  to  duty ;  the  other  object  is,  that 
an  account  of  them  should  be  rendered  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  make  up  our  statistical  accounts. 

(402)  With  a  view  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  do  not  bulky 
goods  come  to  this  country  in  bales  and  packages  of  the  same 
kind  ? — Cotton  comes  in  bales ;  and  the  practice  in  delivering 
cotton  is  very  simple  at  Liverpool ;  the  bales  are  spitted,  and 
the  quantity  is  taken  from  the  merchant's  account. 

(403)  Is  every  bale  of  cotton  spitted  ? — I  think  not,  but  the 
spitting  is  such  a  very  simple  process  that  it  would  not  take 
much  time;  they  are  weighed,  and  during  the  time  that  the 
officer  is  standing  for  the  weighing,  he  can  spit  them  without 
any  loss  of  time. 

(404)  Are  not  the  bulk  of  the  free  goods  either  such  as  would 
admit  equally  of  a  similar  mode  of  examination,  or  in  suchsmall 
packages  that  any  admixture  of  dutiable  articles  could  be  at 
once  ascertained  ? — ^There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  packages. 

(413.  Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  statistical  object  of 
ascertaining  the  quantities  of  free  goods  imported,  do  you 
consider  that  you  are  bound,  on  the  part  of  the  Customs,  to 
take  the  trouble  yourselves  of  ascertaining  the  quantities,  or 
that  you  can  rely  upon  the  returns  given  you  by  the  importer? 
— In  the  principal  number  of  cases  we  do  rely  upon  the  mer- 
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chant,  but  I  believe  there  are  some  in  which  we  see  the  goods 
weighed  ourselves. 

(428.  Chairman.)  With  reference  to  a  previous  question, 
do  you  now  recollect  whether  any  instance  has  occurred  of 
goods  being  returned  into  the  Exchequer,  which  had  been 
originally  seized  for  not  being  reported,  but  which  had  after- 
wards been  reported  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  cases  have  occur- 
red in  which  free  goods  not  reported  in  the  first  instance,  and 
of  which  a  report  was  subsequently  made,  have  been  put  under 
stop,  and  perhaps  returned  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irregularity  not  having  been  accounted  for  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Customs. 

(42U)  You  would  therefore  consider  that  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms had  a  perfect  right  to  return  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
free  goods  seized  in  the  first  instance  for  an  irregularity  ? — If  we 
had  reason  to  suppose  that  great  irregularity  or  fraud  was  con- 
nected with  the  transaction. 

(744)  Did  you  not  express  an  opinion  on  the  former  day  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  the  examination  of  all  free  goods, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  goods  liable  to  duty 
were  concealed  among  them? — Yes. 

(749)  So  that  you  would  be  unable  to  reduce  materially  the 
Customs  establishment  as  long  as  there  remained  one  article 
upon  which  a  heavy  duty  was  levied  ? — I  should  hardly  say 
one  article  only  j  but  as  long  as  there  remained  any  articles 
subject  to  a  high  duty,  no  very  great  reduction  could  be  made 
in  those  branches  of  the  establishment  which  are  not  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

(750)  If  I  rightly  collect  your  answer,  it  is  that  there  could 
be  no  great  reduction  in  the  establishment,  because,  though  the 
goods  did  not  come  from  places  from  which  goods  liable  to 
duty  would  ordinarily  come,  still  it  would  be  necessary  to  exa- 
mine them,  because  otherwise  goods  might  be  sent  to  those 
places  in  order  to  be  smuggled  into  this  country  ? — Yes. 

The  law  of  the  Customs  has  been  described  as  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror. The  statutes  create  penalties,  seizures,  fines,  and  tbrfeitures 
perfectly  enormous  in  proportion  to  the  offence,  and  they 
leave  the  application  of  these  extravagant  exactions  totally  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Board.  In  ulter  uncertainty  as  to  amounts, 
and  in  abject  dependence  upon  the  humour  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  victim  has  no  remedy  but  to  place  himself  entirely 
at  their  disposal.     Mr,  Boyd  states, 
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(1387.  Mr.  Mc  Gregor.)  With  reference  to  seizures  in  gene- 
ral, you  have  no  fixed  rule  of  per-centage  as  to  the  imposition 
of  fine  ? — No. 

(1388)  If  a  merchant  makes  a  wrong  entry  either  through 
mistake  or  with  intention  of  fraud,  he  is  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
fine  that  will  be  inflicted  upon  him ;  it  may  be  great,  or  it  may 
be  small?— If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  fraud,  it  is  likely  that  con- 
fiscation will  take  place,  and  that  it  will  not  come  to  a  fine. 

(1389)  Supposing,  for  example,  that  a  merchant  in  America, 
or  a  merchant  in  the  East  Indies,  sends  a  package  of  tobacco, 
and  it  weighs  3  lbs.  less  than  a  cwt.  when  it  is  landed  in  this 
country,  and  you  stop  it  because  it  is  underweight,  what  would  be 
the  fine  that  the  importer  would  have  to  pay  for  that  irregu- 
larity of  which  he  could  not  have  been  cognizant  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  Board  would  award  any  fine  in  a  case  like  that. 

(1390)  Supposing,  for  instance,  this  case,  which  happened 
in  one  of  the  outports,  a  merchant  in  Calcutta  sent  a  pack- 
age of  97  lbs.  of  cigars,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  package 
on  leaving  India  weighed  100  lbs.,  and  that  a  difterence  of 
weight  to  that  extent  had  been  caused  by  the  cigars  becom- 
ing dried  in  being  brought  here,  yet  the  officers  of  Customs 
stopped  the  tobacco  and  allowed  it  to  be  entered  afterwards 
upon  paying  a  fine  of  9d.  in  the  pound ;  if  such  a  case  as  that 
occurred  in  the  port  of  London,  would  so  large  a  fine  as  that 
be  imposed  ? — I  should  say  not. 

It  would  appear  that  in  case  of  a  seizure,  even  for  a  mere 
irregularity,  the  goods  are  sold  without  so  much  as  the  form  of 
a  return  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  At  least,  this  is  so, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dawson. 

(1566)  You  are  not  quite  certain  that  the  goods  are  returned 
into  the  Exchequer  in  those  cases  ? — I  am  not  sure ;  I  think 
they  would  be  seized  and  sold  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

(1567)  You  apprehend  that  in  certain  cases  of  seizures  or 
stoppages,  you  would  neither  go  to  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, nor  give  up  the  goods,  unless  the  fine  were  paid  ? — 
Certainly,  we  should  not  give  up  the  goods  unless  the  fine  were 
paid. 

(1668.  Mr.  Moody.)  The  goods  must  be  condemned  before 
they  are  sold  ? — Yes. 

(1569)  Is  it  competent  to  the  Board  of  Customs  to  condemn 
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the  goods  without  taking  them  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer  ? — 
They  must  either  go  before  a  magistrate  or  go  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  before  the  goods  are  condemned,  except  in  certain 
cases  of  undervahiation ;  then  they  do  not  go  into  the  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

(1570)  But  for  a  wrong  entry  ? — Yes. 

(1571.  Chairman.)  Where  goods  are  irregularly  entered  and 
a  fine  is  imposed,  and  the  party  who  is  fined  resists  paying  that 
fine,  do  you  beheve  that  in  that  case  the  goods  are  always 
carried  to  the  Exchequer  ? — It  very  seldom  happens  ;  I  cannot 
exactly  say  as  to  the  practice,  because  I  do  not  recollect  an  in- 
stance of  any  party  standing  out  against  it ;  I  believe  that  if 
the  goods  are  not  entered,  they  become  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 
without  going  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  all. 

(1572)  Supposing  a  merchant  makes  a  mistake  of  five  bales 
of  goods  in  making  an  entry  of  the  goods,  those  five  bales  are 
considered  not  to  be  entered  at  all  ? — Yes. 

(1673)  In  that  case  if  the  merchant  did  not  pay  the  fine,  the 
goods  would  be  sold  without  going  to  the  Exchequer? — 
Certainly  ;  they  would  be  forfeited. 

(1574)  Therefore  the  merchant  in  such  a  case  as  that  has  not 
even  the  discretion  of  going  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but 
must  submit  to  pay  any  fine  you  may  impose,  or  to  have  his 
goods  confiscated  ? — That,  with  all  due  submission,  if  it  is  a 
fault  at  all,  is  the  fault  of  the  law,  not  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs ;  they  must  execute  the  law  ;  they  exercise  no  arbi- 
trary decision  upon  those  matters,  they  are  guided  by  the 
Act  of  Parhament.  If  that  be  a  wrong  system  the  blame  must 
be  thrown  upon  the  right  shoulders,  the  Legislature  of  the 
country. 

If  it  is  a  fault  at  all !"  Why,  "  with  all  due  submission,"  if 
"  the  blame  must  be  thrown  on  the  right  shoulders,"  it  ought 
to  rest  upon  the  Commissioners,  and  not  on  the  "Legislature  of 
the  country."  It  is  the  Board  of  Customs  which  decrees — 
Parhament  only  registers.  The  Board  is  the  author  of  the 
measures  under  which  it  acts — the  latter  only  slumbers  at  the 
end  of  the  Session,  while  a  little  official  smuggling  is  done  by 
the  "  Preventive  Service." 

This  Chapter  would  not  be  complete  without  the  follow- 
ing— 
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RETURN  of  all  Seizures  or  Stoppages  of  Dupy-Fkee  Goods,  for  alleged  Under 
or  Over- valuation,  in  the  Five  Years  ending  5th  January,  1851,  giving  for  each 
case  the  Description  and  Quantity  of  Goods,  the  Value  at  which  Entered,  and 
that  ultimately  Agreed  to ;  the  Number  of  Days  the  Goods  were  under  Stoppage, 
and  the  Conditions,  if  any,  of  Release. 


Number 

Date 

Description 

Value 

Value 

of  Days 

Conditions 

of 

and 

at  which 

ultimately 

under 

of 

Detention. 

Quantity  of  Goods. 

Entered. 

Agreed  to. 

Detention 

Release. 

LO 

VDON: 

£ 

£ 

Goods  deta 

ned  at  the  Legal  Quays : 

1846: 

IMay  . 

Cotton  manufactures 

64 

92 

1 

Nil. 

26     „     . 

Woollen  manufactures 

lOO 

200 

6 

Value  amended  on 
payment  of  a  sat- 
isfaction of   10s. 

30    „     . 

Cotton  manufactures 

100 

600 

15 

Ditto     .     ditto 

12  June  . 

Cotton  thread  . 

2,500 

965 

1 

Nil. 

16     „     . 

Cotton  manufactures 

6 

56 

3 

Value  amended  on 
payment  of  a  sat- 
isfaction of  10s. 

30     „     . 

>j            »>      •        • 

85 

121 

3 

Nil. 

24  July   . 

Cotton  yarn 

300 

652 

1 

Value  amended  on 
payment  of  a  sat- 
isfaction of  203. 

18  August 

Woollen  manufactures 

20 

44 

3 

Nil. 

3  October 

Muslins 

20 

30 

9 

Nil. 

1847: 

15  May  . 

Cotton  yarn 

510 

50 

4 

Nil. 

24  July   . 

Cotton  manufactures 

7 

70 

3 

Nil. 

28     „     . 

Pigs'  hair 

8 

25 

3 

Nil. 

27    „     . 

Woollen  manufactures 

240 

280 

9 

Value  amended  on 
payment  of  a  sat- 
isfaction of  10s. 

19  Nov.  . 

Cotton  yarn    . 

500 

600 

4 

Nil. 

1848  i 

8  April  . 

Cotton  manufactures 

4 

40 

2 

Nil.  ■ 

13  May  . 

Whisks   . 

450 

170 

9 

Nil.1 

20  Jan.    . 

Cotton  manufactures 

400 

195 

1 

Nil. 

14  June  . 

Pig's  hair 

100 

53 

5 

Nil. 

20     „      . 

.»         jj           •         • 

90 

65 

14 

Nil. 

2  July  . 

Woollen  cloths 

475 

950 

12 

Value  amended  on 
paymentof  asat- 
isfactionof  10s. 

12     „     . 

Merinos  . 

800 

1,050 

2 

Nil. 

16  January 

Three  foxes 

20 

'     3 

3 

Nil. 

28  June  . 

Cattle  hoofa     . 

5 

1 

27 

Nil. 

11  July    . 

Merinos 

40 

180 

3 

Value  amended  on 
payment  of  a  sat- 
isfaction of  5> 

28    „      . 

»»           .         •         . 

290 

1,880 

3 

Ditto     .     ditto 

7  Sept.  . 

Feathers 

20 

1 

6 

Nil. 
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Date 

of 

Detention 


Description 

and 

Quantity  of  Goods. 


Value 
at  which 
Entered. 


LONDON — continued, 


Goods  detained  at  the  Legal  Quays. 
20  Oct.  .      Cotton  manufactures  100 


Value 
ultimately 
Agreed  to 


Number 

of  Days 

under 

Detention 


Conditions 

of 

Release, 


1850: 
1  March 


7 
13 


20    „ 
6  April 
4  May 


21  August 
9  Nov.  . 


Cotton  manufactures 


Woollen  manufactures 
Cotton  manufactures 


Woollen  manufactures 
Cotton  manufactures 


Pigs*  hair        » 
Cotton  manufactures. 


lU 


60 
90 


30 

10 

180 


25 
240 


160 


60 


160 
82 


4 

63 
360 


10 
50 


Value  amended  on 
payment  of  a  sat- 
isfaction of  53. 


Value  amended  on 
payment  of  a  sat- 
isfaction of  10s. 

Nil. 

Value  amended  on 
payment  of  a  sat- 
isfaction of  10s. 
Nil. 

Nil. 

Value  amended  on 
paymentof  asat- 
isfaction  of  20s. 

Value  amended  on 
payment  of  a  sat- 
isfaction of  5s. 

Value  amended  on 
payment  of  a  sat- 
isfaction of  10s. 


Goods  detained  at  St.'Katharine[^Dock8  and  East  India  Warehouses 


1847: 
10  Sept. 


18    „     . 

1850: 
4  Mar.  . 
1  Nov. 

15  June  . 
3  July  . 


Cotton  manufactures"! 
26  bales   J 

,,        .,         47  bales 


Cotton  Piece  Goods  1 

4  trunks  J 

Cotton  manufactures,  "I 

7  bales,  7  trunks  J 


6  bales 


12  trunks 


350 

560 

8 

580 

1,026 

4 

340 
560 

189 
360 

5 

15 

120 

30 

7 

540 

360 

6 

180 

135 

12 

504 

360 

14 

Value  amended  on 
payment  ofa  sat- 
isfaction of  lOs. 

Ditto     .     ditto 


Nil. 

Value  amended  on 
payment  ofa  sat- 
isfaction of  5s. 

Ditto     ,     ditto 

Nil. 


Value  amended  on 
payment  ofa  sat- 
isfaction of  5s. 

Nil. 
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Date 

of 

Detention. 

Description 

and 

Quantity  of  Goods. 

Value 
at  which 
Entered. 

• 

Value 

ultimately 
Agreed  to. 

Number 

of  Days 

under 

Detention 

Conditions 

of 

Release. 

LONDON— continued. 

Goods  detained  atthe  London  Docks. 

1846: 
17  Jan. 

Corossa  nuts     .  1  box 

6 

£1  53. 

3 

Nil.' 

8  May  . 

Specimens  and  flower  "1 
roots,   .  1  case/ 

15s. 

lOs. 

4 

Nil. 

3  Nov.  . 

Mother-o'pearl  shells,  ^ 
207cw/».  \qr.  2lbs.  ] 

500 

300 

3 

Nil. 

1847: 
19  May   . 

25    „     . 

„101cwts.2qrs.\\lb8. 
Cowries      .     14  cases. 

9,000 
150 

4,245 
30 

3 
5 

Value  amenrled  on 
payment  of  a  sat- 
isfaction of   lOs. 

Ditto     .     ditto 

20    „     . 

Mother-o'-pearl  sbellsl 
21Qcwta.'2qrs.2'lbsj 

2,500 

1,660 

130 

Nil. 

10  Nov.  . 
10    „     . 

tons.  cwts.  qrs.  lbs 

Piassava  6     6       3     18 

6    17       1     11 

loo 

45 

60 
70 

3 
3 

Nil. 

Nil. 

25    „      . 

1850: 

22  May  . 

1  June  . 

Mother-o-pearl  shells  ) 
307c«;U.  0</r4-.  dibs.  \ 

Clots,  qrs.  lbs. 
Piassava     661     0    13 
Cowries     .     105  bags 

856 

118 
60 

1,256 

330 
360 

2 

6 
3 

Value  amended  on 
pnymentof  a  sat- 
isfaction of  ]  Os- 

Nil.    -■ 

Value  amended  on 
payment  of  a  sat- 
isfaction of  5s, 

Goods  detained  at  EastlndiaDocks. 

1846: 
12  May  . 

cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 
Colah  shells  113   0     16 

700 

80 

22 

Nil. 

1849: 
22  Dec.  . 

Cowries  .     105   3     11 

40 

197 

10 

Nil. 

1850; 

2  July   . 

29     ,.     . 

Colah  shells    18   2     14 
Cowries     .     46    3     22 

221 
25 

13 
47 

13 
22 

Nil. 
Nil. 

1 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

Goods  de< 

ained  at  the  Outports. 

1850  J 
Oct.  . 

Platin*     .      .     36  lbs 

MOO 

3S0 

.'=, 

Nil. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  goods  not  liable  to  any  duty  have 
been  stopped  six,  twelve,  twenty-two,  even  130  days,  not  for 
any  irregularity  of  entry,  not  for  breach  of  any  form  or  regula- 
tion, not  for  search  or  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  but  simply 
because,  for  statistical  purposes,  the  importers  or  exporters  had 
estimated  their  value  either  below  or  above  what  it  seemed  good 
to  the  Custom  House  authorities  to  reckon  their  value  for  entry 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns!  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
characterize  such  intolerable  obstructions  in  terms  stronger  than 
are  implied  by  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact.  Will  it  be 
endured,  that  the  commerce  of  this  country  is  to  be  thus  dis- 
couraged merely  to  supply  materials  for  dillettanti  economists'? 


CHAPTER  IV. 
DUTIES  AD  VALOREM. 


It  has  been  already  explained  (Part  I.,  cap,  II.,  p.  35)  that 
"  all  articles  imported  from  abroad,  not  otherwise  enumerated  in 
the  British  Tariff,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  and  all 
articles  to  which  specific  duties  are  not  thereby  attached,  or  are 
not  declared  to  be  entitled  to  free  entry,  are  subjected  to  various 
per  centages  of  duty  upon  their  value,  ranging  from  5  to  75,  or 
from  one-twentieth  to  three-fourths  of  their  price.  When  the 
importer  enters  goods  liable  to  this  description  of  duty  at  an  es- 
timate below  the  value  supposed  by  the  landing-waiter  or  other 
officer  to  be  the  true  one,  the  goods  are  stopped.  The  importer 
may  then  petition  for  leave  to  amend  his  entry,  which,  when  no 
fraud  is  suspected,  he  is  allowed  to  do  on  paying  a  fine,  called 
"a  satisfaction,"  to  the  detaining  officer.  If  he  does  not 
choose,  or  is  not  allowed  to  do  so,  the  Crown  may  detain  the 
goods  for  seven  days  for  enquiry.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
Crown  does  not  give  them  up  to  the  importer  at  his  original 
valuation,  the  Board  are  bound  to  take  them,  and  pay  to  the 
importer  the  amount  of  his  valuation  and  10  percent,  additional, 
to  cover  his  supposed  average  of  profit. 

From  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  elicited  the  following 
account  of  this  practice  of  the  Customs : — 

(128)  When  goods  are  seized  for  under-value,  what  is  the 
usual  practice  ? — The  usual  practice  is  for  the  owner  of  the  goods, 
or  his  agent,  to  apply  to  the  Board,  either  to  allow  him  to  amend 
his  entry  by  bringing  it  up  to  the  value  the  officer  has  put  upon 
it,  or  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  officer  is  valuing  the 
goods  too  high,  he  applies  to  the  Board  to  let  him  have  the  goods 
at  his  own  valuation,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  officer  makes 
out  a  case  so  strong  that  the  Board  are  satisfied,  they  dispose  of 
the  case.  If  the  party  applies  to  amend  his  entry,  and  thereby 
acknowledges  that  the  duty  which  he  put  upon  the  goods  in  the 
first  instance  was  below  their  real  value,  we  allow  the  entry  to 
be  amended,  but  we  impose  a  fine,  a  fine  upon  the  merchant, 
which  in  that  case  would  be  a  "  satisfaction"  to  the  amount  of 
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the  duty  which  the  Crown  would  have  lost  altogether  if  the  goods 
had  been  passed  at  the  merchant's  valuation. 

(131)  That  satisfaction  would  go  to  the  seizing  officer  ? — Yes. 

(135.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  Supposing  an  officer  has 
seized  goods  as  being  entered  at  under-value,  and  the  case  comes 
before  you,  and  you  find  that  they  were  not  under-valued  but 
fairly  valued,  is  any  recompense  given  to  the  merchant  in  that 
instance  ? — No,  there  is  none. 

(136.  Chairman.)  If  the  officer  seizes  the  goods,  and  subse- 
quently you  order  the  restoration  of  them  to  the  merchant  at  the 
value  set  upon  them  by  the  merchant,  the  officer  is  neither  a 
loser  nor  a  gainer  ? — No,  he  is  not 

(146)  When  goods  are  definitely  seized  for  being  entered  at 
under-value,  are  they  not  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the 
Custom-house  ? — ^They  are. 

(146)  Prior  to  their  being  disposed  of,  is  it  not  the  custom  to 
break  open  the  packages  and  divide  them  into  small  lots  ? — The 
articles  are  sold  in  small  lots. 

(148)  Do  you  think  that  the  result  of  such  auctions  affords 
any  proof  of  the  under-valuation  of  goods  by  the  merchant  who 
only  looked  to  the  wholesale  prices,  while  the  Custom-house  is 
thus  getting  the  retail  prices  ? — We  have  given  the  merchant  not 
only  his  own  valuation,  but  10  per  cent,  in  addition  to  his  valua- 
tion, and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  complain  at  his  goods  being 
taken  at  the  value  which  he  has  put  upon  them,  with  the  addition 
of  10  per  cent.  But  I  quite  admit  that  a  sale  at  the  Custom- 
house is  not  a  good  criterion  one  way  or  the  other  of  the  value 
of  those  goods ;  no  doubt  in  some  instances  we  may  gain  a  slight 
advantage  by  selling  them  at  the  retail  price,  but  in  others  we 
are  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  their  being  no 
sufficient  market ;  the  goods  are  frequently  returned  unsold  and 
put  up  at  a  subsequent  sale  at  a  reduced  amount. 

(149)  When  you  mention  10  per  cent.,  do  you  not  suppose 
that  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  prices 
upon  the  average  of  articles  is  more  than  10  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I 
should  suppose  it  was  ;  perhaps  I  should  say,  that  although  the 
articles  are  sold  in  small  lots,  yet  they  are  not  sold  in  such  very 
small  lots  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  ordinary  purchasers  j  for  in- 
stance, watches  are  sold  in  twos,  whereas  people  in  buying  a 
watch  in  general  wish  to  buy  one ;  and  Swiss  curtains,  instead  of 
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being  sold  in  sets  fit  for  a  gentleman's  room,  are  sold  in  twenties 
or  thirties;  therefore,  although  the  goods  are  generally  sold  in 
retail,  yet  they  are  not  all  rendered  applicable  to  general  pur- 
chasers who  wish  to  buy  things  of  that  nature;  carpets  are 
sold  singly,  and  in  that  case,  no  doubt,  we  get  the  retail 
price. 

(150)  You  alluded  to  watches.  Have  not  repeated  complaints 
been  made  to  the  Board  of  Customs  by  the  Watchmakers* 
Company,  as  to  the  effect  of  this  retail  sale  of  watches  at  the 
Custom-house  ? — We  have  had  complaints  made  by  watch- 
makers. 

(151)  By  the  Watchmakers'  Company  ? — I  will  not  be  q^uite 
sure  whether  it  was  by  the  Company. 

(152)  Do  not  you  think  that  such  a  custom  of  retail  sales  by 
a  public  department,  paying  no  rates  and  taxes,  is  most  injurious 
to  shopkeepers  ;  and  have  not  frequent  complaints  been  made  to 
you  of  it  ? — With  regard  to  watches  and  clocks,  and  a  few  other 
articles,  I  think  it  does  operate  injuriously,  but  not  to  any  very 
great  extent ;  and  unless  we  had  the  means  of  selling  articles  in 
small  lots,  I  believe  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  system  of  ad  valorem  duties. 

(162.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  What  class  of  persons  usually 
attend  the  Custom-house  sales  ? — I  never  was  present  at  one  ;  I 
apprehend  they  are  Jews  and  brokers. 

(163)  Do  you  suppose  that  they  are  persons  who  buy  for  their 
own  use,  or  persons  that  buy  to  sell  again  ?i— -They  are  princi- 
pally persons  that  buy  to  sell  again. 

(164)  Then  in  point  of  fact  it  does  not  operate  as  a  retail  sale, 
but  those  goods  are  bought  by  persons  who  intend  to  deal  in 
them  ? — Certainly  ;  I  have  frequently  requested  gentlemen  and 
ladies  to  come  to  the  Queen's  warehouse,  and  have  exhibited  to  them 
the  watches  in  the  Queen  s  ivarehouse,  and  the  carpets  and  articles 
of  china  that  we  have  to  sell,  and  they  express  a  readiness  to  pur- 
chase at  the  Custom-house  sales ;  but  it  happens  that  they  very 
seldom  make  purchases,  for  they  cannot  have  the  quantities  they 
desire  ;  and  practically  it  appears  to  me  that  very  little  is  sold 
in  the  way  of  common  retail  business. 

But  of  all  the  branches  of  this  subject,  the  point  in  which 
there  is  the  greatest  contrariety  of  opinion  and  practice,  would 
appear  to  be  the  very  important  point,  "on  what  principle  the 
value  is  to  be  determined." 
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Hear  the  Chairman  on  this  subject : 

(143.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  Is  the  value  that  you  impose  the 
market  price  in  this  country  ? — It  is  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
wholesale  market  price.  The  criterion  that  we  take  is  always 
the  market  value  of  the  article  in  this  country;  and  in  ordinary 
commodities  of  course  there  is  a  market  value  which  we  are 
able  pretty  generally  to  ascertain. 

Now  listen  to  the  surveyor-general. 

(1217)  With  reference  to  seizures  for  under-values,  what  do 
you  consider  the  general  rule  as  regards  value ;  do  you  take 
the  market  value  of  the  goods  in  this  country  ? — No ;  we  take 
the  market  value  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  importation. 

Again,  mark  the  response  of  the  landing-surveyor,  Mr.  Rolls. 

(2247)  That  which  governs  the  Custom-house  officers  in 
fixing  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  is  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  goods  in  England  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  goods  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  importa- 
tion which  governs  us. 

The  poor  bewildered  merchant !  How  he  is  to  fix  the  value 
amid  such  diversities  of  opinion  as  this  on  the  part  of  the  Cus- 
toms' officers  themselves,  it  seems  impossible  to  say. 

When  the  Chairman  had  laid  down  the  question  the  sur- 
veyor-general thus  takes  it  up. 

(1222)  You  get  parties  in  the  trade  to  arbitrate  upon  the 
value  of  goods  of  another  party,  their  rival  in  the  trade? — Yes  ; 
but  without  knowing  who  the  party  is  whose  goods  they  see. 

(1223)  Do  you  consider  that  fair  to  the  man  whose  goods 
are  seized  ? — I  do.  Our  object  is  to  know  whether  the  Crown 
will  be  safe  in  taking  the  goods,  and  we  consider  it  only  right 
to  get  the  best  opinion  we  can.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Crown  buying 
goods ;  and  we  have  a  right,  we  think,  to  adopt  any  course 
that  will  prevent  us  burning  our  fingers. 

(1225)  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  mer- 
ehant,  whose  goods  are  stopped  for  under-val nation,  to  know 
that  a  rival  in  the  trade  is  called  in  to  decide  whether  his  goods 
are  to  be  confiscated  or  not? — Certainly  not  to  be  confiscated  ; 
but  the  parties  are  allowed  to  amend  their  entry,  which  they 
are  too  happy  to  do  when  there  is  any  ground  for  making  the 
detention,  because  they   wish  to  supply  their  customers  with 
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the  articles  that  are  wanted  for  the  spring  market,  and  to  avoid 
any  delay. 

(1231)  Supposing  the  wholesale  value  of  an  article  was  7c?.  a 
pound,  and  the  party  bought  it  abroad  at  Ad.  a  pound,  the 
difference  between  the  two  being  the  importer's  charges  and  his 
profits,  you  would  say  to  him,  "  You  must  pay  the  duty  upon 
the  7c?.,"  and,  consequently,  upon  the  profit  which  he  expects 
to  make  upon  the  goods  ? — It  frequently  does  not  require  us  to 
go  to  work  in  that  way,  because  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
wholesale  prices  of  certain  goods  in  the  market  are  deemed  by 
every  one  to  be  so  and  soj  but  our  impression  is,  that  the  value 
of  the  goods  abroad,  with  the  freight  and  the  charges  added  to 
it  in  this  country,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  value  that  should 
be  taken;  but  I  should  not  think  of  including  the  profit  of  the 
importer,  for  he  has  a  right  to  have  his  profit. 

(1235)  How  am  I  to  understand  if  you  are  so  liberal  in  the 
value  that  you  put  upon  the  goods,  that  the  goods  when  sold 
cause  you  a  loss  ? — It  is  very  singular  that  it  should  be  so  ;  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  so  in  future  so  much  as  it  has  been,  for 
of  late  we  have  been  particularly  consulted  by  the  Board  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  safe  and  expedient,  adverting  to  the  nature 
of  the  articles,  to  detain  goods  at  all;  and  we  make  a  point  of 
ascertaining  the  probable  amount  we  should  get  by  the  deten- 
tion, and  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  we  may 
say,  "  Yes,  we  think  they  are  under-valued,  but  we  think  it  ex- 
pedient not  to  stop  them."  That  is  the  case  now  more  than 
formerly ;  and  I  think  in  future  the  loss  will  not  be  as  great  as 
it  has  been,  because  we  are  more  guarded. 

(1237)  Are  not  the  packages  divided  into  such  small  lots  so  as 
to  suit  the  retail  buyer  ? — Yes  ;  if  when  the  goods  are  sold  at 
our  sales  they  will  not  pay  us  the  amount  we  have  given  for 
the  goods,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  could  not  have  been 
much  under-valued  at  first,  because  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  retail  price  that  we  obtain,  though  we  do  not  expect  the 
merchants  to  pay  that ;  we  have  a  shop  to  which  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  others  go  to  to  buy  goods,  and  it  seems  very  sin- 
gular that  we  should  not  get  the  value  that  we  put  upon 
them. 

(1239.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  What  class  of  persons  usually 
attend  the  Custom-house  sales? — Little  dealers,  and  dealers  of 
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all  descriptions ;  a  great  many  Jews,  and  also  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, come  to  see  the  goods  on  view;  they  take  a  fancy  to 
watches,  and  all  sorts  of  bijoux  that  are  there.  I  think  that 
private  individuals  buy  more  at  the  sales  than  the  mercantile 
people.  There  are  many  parties  who  will  buy  a  lot  among 
them,  and  afterwards  divide  it  among  themselves  and  their 
friends,  and  we  get  as  nearly  as  possible  the  retail  price  of  the 
articles. 

(1240.  Chairman.)  You  have  a  shop  of  your  own,  where  all 
those  goods  are  exhibited  ? — Yes. 

(1242.  Chairman.)  Do  not  you  think  that  all  packages  sold 
for  under-value  should  be  sold  in  the  same  packages  in  which 
they  are  imported  ? — If  we  lose  the  benefit  of  the  Custom-house 
sales  I  doubt  whether  we  could  detain  goods  with  advantage  if 
they  were  sold  in  large  lots. 

(1243)  My  question  did_  not  apply  to  doing  away  with  the 
sales  at  the  Custom-house,  but  to  the  system  of  dividing  the 
packages  1— But  where  is  our  retail  trade  if  we  do  not  mahe 
them  into  small pachages 'i  We  have  individuals  Wao  come  f(yr 
a  single  watch  or  a  single  clock,  and  other  articles  in  that  way, 
who  will  not  buy  200  or  300  gongs  in  one  lot. 

(1245)  You  put  up  a  single  clock  under  no  apprehension  that 
there  would  be  combination  against  you  ? — No ;  we  put  it  up 
because  we  believe  that  we  shall  get  a  better  price  by  doing  so. 

(1248)  Is  there  any  one  class  of  articles  subject  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  which  is  very  frequently  seized  for  under-value  ? — 
With  respect  to  those  goods  which  are  stopped  for  being  under- 
valued, it  may  be  in  many  cases  doubtful  whether  they  are  to 
any  extent  under-valued.  After  all,  I  think  that  in  some  cases 
parties  amend  their  entry  of  the  goods  rather  than  have  the 
delay  and  inconvenience  of  losing  their  marhet,  and  very  fre- 
quently they  have  said  that  after  all,  if  tliey  had  had  time,  they 
would  have  contested  it  with  us,  and  have  left  us  to  sell  the 
goods.  So  that  it  is  not  always  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  goods  would  have  fetched  more  than  the  sum  at  which 
they  had  been  entered. 

(1347)  Has  not  the  detaining  ofl&cer  the  chance  of  a  profit 
and  the  certainty  of  no  loss  ?— In  that  way  it  is  so. 

(1348)  Supposing  that  the  importer  were  to  enter  his  goods 
at  the  invoice  cost,  with  the  charges  of  importation  added  to  it, 
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and  the  goods  were  detained  for  under-value,  and  the  importer 
was  subsequently  allowed  to  amend  his  entry,  would  he  not 
have  in  that  case  to  pay  a  fine  ? — I  presume  a  small  fine. 

(1351)  May  it  not  often  occur  that  the  merchant  returns,  as 
the  value  of  his  goods,  the  real  cost  to  him,  and  that  the  goods 
are  detained  for  under-value  because  the  value  put  upon  them 
by  the  merchant  would  leave  a  profit  here,  and  that  the  mer- 
chant afterwards  is  fined  on  amending  his  entry  ? — Such  cases 
may  have  occurred,  and  probably  have. 

(1355)  The  mere  fact  of  his  amending  his  valuation  is  held 
to  be  a  proof  that,  in  the  first  instance,  he  under-valued  them, 
and  that  in  consequence  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  ? — I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that ;  I  mean  in  cases  where  he  really  in  fact  has  under- 
valued the  goods ;  but  I  believe  that  cases  have  occurred  and 
will  occur  where  the  parties  in  their  anxiety  to  get  goods  for 
the  sake  of  the  market,  goods  which  they  had  perhaps  sold 
before  they  were  imported,  have  wiUingly  agreed  to  anything  in 
reason  to  get  the  goods  without  delay ;  I  am  bound  to  say 
that. 

(1356)  The  importer  pays  a  fine  even  in  such  cases  ? — He  is 
glad  to  pay  it  in  order  to  avoid  delay. 

(1357.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Do  you  at  the  Customs 
consider  that  when  a  merchant  amends  his  entry  in  consequence 
of  the  supposition  that  the  goods  are  under-valued,  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  inferred  that  fraud  is  intended? — No. 

(1359)  Then  in  point  of  fact,  whenever  a  merchant  has  to 
amend  his  entry  as  regards  value,  compensation  is  awarded  to 
the  officer  ? — Almost  invariably. 

(1362)  Does  not  that  give  him  the  facility  of  always  stop- 
ping goods  for  a  trifling  undervalue,  and  running  the  chance  of 
making  a  gain  by  it  ? — Yes. 

(1363.  Mr.  Brown.)  Is  there  a  single  instance  of  an  officer 
having  had  to  pay  any  fine  for  seizing  goods  improperly  ? — No, 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  that. 

(1366.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  Had  not  you  a  case  a  few 
years  ago  of  some  watches  that  were  imported,  which  the  offi- 
cers thought  were  undervalued  and  seized,  and  upon  which  the 
loss  to  the  Government  was  very  great,  the  watches  not  being 
gold.? — That  was  the  factj  the  officer  detained  the  goods  for 
being  undervalued;  he  thought  they  were  gold  watches j  all 
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the  best  judges  that  he  consulted  said  decidedly,  "  They  are 
gold  watches;"  and  the  man  himself  who  imported  the 
watches,  was  the  only  individual  who  told  him,  "  They  are  not 
gold;  you  are  quite  mistaken  in  thinking  they  are;  I  have 
given  the  fair  value ;  pray  do  not  stop  them."  The  officer  was 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  the  merchant  assuring 
him  that  they  were  not  gold ;  he  was  told  by  the  best  judges 
that  they  were,  and  he  seized  them  ;  and  they  were  afterwards 
found  to  be  made  of  inferior  metal. 

(1367)  What  was  the  loss  to  the  Government  upon  that 
transaction  ? — I  think  it  was  about  £500. 

(1368)  The  officer  lost  nothing  by  that? — No,  the  officer  lost 
nothing  by  that ;  if  he  had  in  any  way  committed  the  slightest 
fraud  upon  the  revenue  intentionally,  to  the  amount  of  10s.,  he 
would  have  been  dismissed  from  his  situation ;  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  add,  that  that  officer  was  upon  probation  to  be  a  landing  sur- 
veyor ;  he  was  acting  as  landing  surveyor  and  expected  to  be 
made  permanently  so,  and  on  account  of  that  transaction  he 
was  sent  back  again  to  the  lower  grade,  and  his  promotion  was 
stopped ;  that  was  the  extent  of  punishment. 

(1369.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Did  those  watches  in 
question  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Goldsmiths*  Company  ? — They 
bore  something  which  was  thought  to  denote  that  they  were 
gold  in  the  foreign  country  from  which  they  came,  but  not  the 
British  stamp. 

(1370)  Was  not  there  some  mark  upon  those  supposed  gold 
watches  to  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that  they  were  stamped 
by  the  Goldsmiths*  Company  in  London?— No. 

(1371)  Was  there  no  attempt  at  imitation  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
mark? — No;  it  would  have  defeated  itself;  the  purchasers 
wanted  French  or  Geneva  watches. 

(1372.  Mr.  Brown.)  Have  you  any  recollection  of  a  loss 
which  the  Government  sustained  by  large  seizures  of  Balm  of 
Gilead  imported  by  Dr.  Solomon,  of  Liverpool  ? — I  have  heard 
of  it. 

(1377)  Your  object  is  to  obtain  the  retail  prices  ;  are  not  the 
retail  prices  sometimes  realized? — I  think  they  are  if  the  article 
is  much  in  demand. 

(1378)  Then  in  that  case  does  not  the  officer  participate  in  the 
retail  profits  of  the  London  tradesmen  ? — Yes  ;  he  participates 
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with  the  Crown  in  whatever  is  got ;  the  Crown  gets  it,  and  gives 
the  officer  part  of  it. 

(1380)  When  he  amends  his  entry  is  not  that  a  tacit  admis- 
sion that  the  stopping  of  the  goods  was  right? — Apparently  it 
is  so;  but  he  may  have  such  a  great  desire  to  get  the  goods 
quichly  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  that  he  would  admit  that  he 
was  wrong  rather  than  have  any  further  delay. 

(1381)  In  such  cases  a  fine  is  imposed  ? — If  the  Board  be- 
lieve that  the  goods  were  undervalued  without  any  intention  of 
fraud,  they  invariably  impose  a  small  fine. 

(1382)  Who  decides  what  the  amount  of  that  fine  should  be? 
— The  Board;  we  are  never  consulted  in  that;  it  is  perhaps 
the  only  thing  we  are  not  consulted  about. 

(1383)  Then  the  amount  of  the  fine  is  not  uniform  ? — No;  I 
fancy  it  is  quite  as  it  strikes  the  individual  Commissioner  who 
happens  to  make  the  order  upon  the  papers. 

(1384)  What  proportion  of  the  fine  goes  to  the  officer  ? — I 
believe  the  order  generally  is  a  smalL-fine  as  a  "  satisfaction," 
and  then  the  officer  has  it  all ;  if  it  is  a  "  fine,"  the  half  is  the 
usual  thing  to  go  to  the  officer. 

(1385.  Mr.  Moody.)  Does  the  whole  fine  go  as  a  "  satisfac- 
tion "  to  the  officer  ? — If  it  goes  in  the  shape  of  a  "  satisfac- 
tion" to  the  officer,  it  is  not  called  a  "fine"  at  all.  There  is  a 
distinction  between  a  "  fine  "  and  a  "  satisfaction."  Where  it 
is  given  as  a  "  satisfaction,"  it  is  intended  that  the  officer  shall 
have  it  as  a  "  satisfaction  "  for  the  loss  of  his  plunder, 
AS  IT  were;  and  in  that  case  he  keeps  the  whole  that  is 
awarded.  It  is  not  much.  Very  small  sums  are  awarded  in 
those  cases. 

(1386)  Is  it  given  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  officer,  or  to  quicken 
the  merchant  or  the  agent  to  greater  watchfulness  ? — The  largest 
amount  in  that  way  that  I  heard  of  lately,  was  a  case  of  under- 
valuation, where  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  the  goods 
being  undervalued.  The  party  pleaded  that  being  a  foreigner,  a 
young  man,  and  not  acquainted  with  business  in  this  country, 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  value  without  any  intention  of 
doing  wrong.  The  case  came  before  us ;  and  on  inquiry  it 
struck  me  that  he  had  erred  probably  from  being  a  foreigner^ 
and  mistaking  the  laws  of  this  country ;  and  I  reported  as  much 
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to  the  Board.  He  was  permitted  to  amend  the  entry  on  paying 
a  "satisfaction"  of  £10.,  which  is  a  larger  sum  than  in  any 
case  almost  that  I  recollect ;  but  when  I  afterwards  happened 
to  see  him,  or  his  agent,  he  expressed  himself  much  pleased 
with  the  kindness  of  the  Board  in  letting  him  amend  his  entry 
upon  those  terms. 

He  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  foreigner,  and  wonderfully 
thankful  for  small  mercies. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  practical  operation  of  a  principle  of 
taxation,  universally  condemned  by  the  public,  and  of  which 
the  officers  of  the  revenue  speak  as  follows.  Sir  Thomas  Fre- 
mantle  observes : 

"But  I  will  admit  to  the  Committee,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  parts  of  our  duty.  We  should  be  extremely 
happy  if  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  would  abolish  altogether 
ad  valorem  duties.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
difficult  parts  of  the  duty  which  we  have  to  perform,  to  assess 
goods  at  value."  j^ 

(156)  If  the  goods  seized  leave  a  loss  on  the  value  for  which 
they  are  seized,  who  bears  that  loss? — The  Crown. 

(157)  If  they  bring  a  profit,  who  gets  that  profit? — It  is 
shared  between  the  Crown  and  the  detaining  officer. 

(158)  In  what  proportions  ? — In  equal  moieties. 

(159)  If  the  officers  make  an  illegal  seizure,  are  they  held 
responsible  for  any  consequences  that  may  arise  to  the  merchant 
from  this  illegal  seizure  ? — They  are  not. 

The  Surveyor-general  adds. 

(1246)  Considering  all  these  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
attending  this  ad  valorem  system,  what  is  your  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  system  itself  of  ad  valorem  duties  ?  — We  have 
always  been  very  anxious,  if  it  were  possible,  to  get  rid 
of  ad  valorem  duties  altogether,  and  in  many  instances  we  have 
done  so. 

And  Mr.  Rolls  concludes. 

(1998)  As  you  have  had  considerable  experience  with  goods 
liable  to  ad  valorem  duty,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
as  to  several  of  them,  whether,  supposing  there  were  a  fixed 
duty  substituted  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  there  would  be  any 
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such  very  great  difference  in  the  quantity  as  to  lead  to  great 
hardship;  take  the  case  of  silks  to  begin  with? — It  would 
be  very  satisfactory  to  the  officers  generally,  and  to  the 
whole  service,  if  the  ad  valorem  duties  could  be  altogether 
abolished. 

(2051)  Suppose  that  those  ad  valorem  duties  were  taken  off, 
do  you  conceive  that  a  little  reduction  in  the  establishment  could 
be  made  ? — If  they  were  made  entirely  free  the  landing  waiter 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  into  the  warehouse  and  to 
take  the  amount  in  the  same  way  that  he  would  do  the  merinos ; 
or  in  all  probability  the  landing  waiter  would  do  the  work  of  two 
or  three  ships.  I  stated  on  Friday  last  that  I  was  quite  sure 
that  every  man  in  the  Customs  would  be  glad  if  the  ad  valorem 
duties  could  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  I  believe  that 
wish  is  entertained  by  the  Board  also. 

The  Select  Committee,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  very  clearly 
point  to  the  abolition  of  ad  valorem  duties.  Mr.  Rolls  is  thus 
further  interrogated. 

(2011.  Mr.  Hastie.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  all  manufactured 
silks,  composed  wholly  of  silk,  pay  duty  at  per  pound  weight  ? 
—Yes. 

(2012)  An  ad  valorem  duty  only  takes  place  where  it  is  a 
mixture  of  silk  with  some  other  material  ? — Yes. 

(2013.  Chairman.)  As  regards  those  articles,  you  considw' 
that  they  vary  in  value  from  9d.  to  8s.  or  9s.  per  yard  ? — ^Yes. 

(2014)  Are  there  more  of  the  highest  or  the  lowest  imported, 
or  do  they  iim  very  much  of  an  average  ? — That  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer. 

(2015)  Will  you  name  some  other  articles  which  are  of  any 
importance,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  ? — Clocks  and  watches. 

(2016)  As  regards  clocks  and  watches,  do  you  believe  that 
the  bulk  of  the  importations  vary  very  greatly  in  value,  distin- 
guishing the  gold  from  the  silver  watches  ? — Very  much. 

(2017)  Are  not  the  bulk  of  the  watches  imported  Geneva 
watches  ? — The  bulk  of  the  watches  imported  are  gold  watches, 
worth  about  £4  apiece;  from  £4  to  £4  10s. 

(2018)  Do  they  vary  very  much  either  below  or  above  that 
rate  ? — We  have  had  gold  watches  as  low  as  £3,  and  up  to  £10 
or  £15,  but  very  few  of  £10  or  £15. 
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(2019)  Then  as  regards  watches,  a  certain  rate  of  duty  for  all 
gold  watches  might  fairly  be  assessed  ? — Yes ;  and  I  believe  that 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Customs. 

(2020)  Are  there  not  many  silver  watches  imported  ? — Yes,  at 
times  a  great  number. 

(2021)  What  is  about  the  value  of  them? — Generally  speak- 
ing, from  20s,  to  40s.,  or  50s. 

(2022.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  Is  not  there  any  other  class  of 
watches  imported  besides  gold  and  silver  watches  ? — A  few 
fancy  watches  enamelled. 

(2023.  Chairman.)  Do  the  clocks  vary  much  in  value  ? — ^They 
vary  from  50s.  to  £50. 

(2024)  Are  not  toys  a  large  article  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duty  ? — They  are. 

(2025)  Do  they  vary  much  in'value,  looking  at  the  space  they 
occupy? — Yes  J  we  generally  value  toys  by  the  cubic  foot  for  duty. 

(2026)  Then  there  can  be  no  objection  to  substituting  a  fixed 
duty  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  those  ? — But  the  value  by 
the  cubic  foot  depends  upon  the  quality ;  they  vary  per  cubic 
foot  from  2s.  6d.  up  to  7s.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  toys. 

(2027)  According  to  the  materials  ? — The  materials,  and 
altogether  the  style  of  the  toy. 

(2028.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  I  see  that  artificial  flowers  is  an 
article  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  of  which  there  is  a  consider- 
able importation  j  is  there  any  difficulty  with  respect  to  those  ? 
— It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  value  of  artificial 
flowers,  perhaps  as  much  as  anything  that  is  imported. 

(2029)  Upon  what  principle  do  you  ascertain  it  ? — We  can 
only  form  an  opinion  by  comparing  the  value  given  by  one 
merchant  and  by  another,  and  if  we  have  any  doubt  upon  it, 
getting  the  opinions  of  the  trade. 

(2030)  Do  the  valuers  differ  very  much? — Very  much. 
(2031.  Chairman.)   Do  you  mean  that  they  differ  greatly  by 

fluctuations  in  value,  or  by  difference  in  quality  in  importations 
at  the  same  time? — By  difference  of  quality. 

(2032.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  Do  artificial  flowers  differ  greatly  in 
quaUty  ? — Yes,  very  greatly. 

(2033.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  Do  the  values  per  cubic  foot  of 
artificial  flowers  differ  greatly  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes ;  we  do 
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not  measure  artificial  flowers  by  the  cubic  foot,  because  some  of 
the  cartoons  of  flowers  are  much  more  filled  than  others. 

(2034)  Embroidery  and  net  work  is  a  subject  of  ad  valorem 
duty  ;  does  that  give  rise  to  much  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

(2035)  Do  the  values  differ  much  for  equal  quantities? — 
There  is  a  vast  diflference  in  the  value  of  net  work ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  to  what  extent. 

(2036.  Chairman.)  Does  not  the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon 
these  nice  points  of  ad  valorem  duty  necessitate  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  staff"  of  officers  ? — Of  course  it  takes  up  time.  A 
certain  number  of  officers  are  placed  in  a  certain  warehouse,  and 
of  course  it  tends  to  occupy  their  time. 

(2037.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Does  not  embroidery  vary 
just  as  much  in  value,  according  to  its  quality,  as  clocks? — 
Yes,  quite. 

(2038)  So  much  depends  upon  the  workmanship  ? — Entirely. 

(2039.  Chairman.)  So  that  in  point  of  fact  the  ad  valorem 
system  involves  great  trouble  and  responsibility  to  the  officer, 
and  often  causes  complaints  ? — It  involves  great  trouble  and 
responsibiUty  upon  the  officer,  certainly ;  and  in  some  instances 
it  causes  complaints. 

The  examinant  might  have  added,  that  it  opens  the  door  to 
great  partiality  in  the  admission  or  stoppage  of  goods.  This 
feature  in  the  practice  is  thus  further  developed. 

(2182.  Chairman.)  Many  articles  in  silk  you  stated  had  been 
admitted  at  a  certain  duty  per  lb.,  do  not  those  articles  in  silk 
vary  in  value  ? — Yes. 

(2183)  Have  you  not  found  the  trade  complain  of  those  arti- 
cles being  subject  to  the  same  duty? — They  have  not  com- 
plained to  me;  such  complaints  have  been  made,  I  believe,  but 
I  have  not  had  them  under  my  notice. 

(2185)  If  a  fair  rate  of  duty  were  imposed  upon  the  articles 
which  are  now  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  such  as  barege, 
and  other  articles,  do  you  think  that  would  give  rise  to  many 
complaints  ? — 'If  it  were  possible  to  collect  the  average,  and  to 
impose  a  duty,  it  would  be  very  desirable  on  the  part  of  the 
officers,  it  would  avoid  those  altercations  which  must  take  place 
at  times. 

(2186.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  The  weight  duty  is  the  minimum  duty  ? 
—Yes. 
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(2187)  Any  goods  that  are  charged  with  the  ad  valorem 
duty  at  the  discretion  of  the  officer  are  goods  of  a  superior 
quality  ?— Yes. 

(2200.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  You  say  that  you  exer- 
cise an  option  as  to  charging  the  duty  by  weight  or  by  per- 
centage ;  supposing  the  case  of  silk  goods,  how  do  you  make 
up  your  mind  whether  you  shall  take  by  weight  or  by  a  per- 
centage ? — By  an  examination  of  the  goods. 

(2201)  Do  you  examine  every  case  of  silk? — Yes. 

y2209)  Are  some  officers  more  strict  than  others  in  assessing 
the  duty  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

(2210)  It  is  not  a  uniform  system  ? — I  think  it  is  so  as  near 
as  it  can  possibly  be. 

(2211)  One  officer  does  not  take  upon  himself  to  charge  the 
ad  valorem  duty,  while  another  officer  says  "  No,  the  duty  shall 
be  so  much  per  lb.  ?'' — It  is  very  seldom  that  that  happens. 

A  very  circumscribed  knowledge  of  human  nature  would  sug- 
gest that  the  discretion  here  left  to  the  officers,  will  not  be  ex- 
ercised with  uniformity.  Where  an  officer  has  a  grudge  at  a 
merchant,  or  a  quarrel  with  his  clerk,  he  will  toss  and  tumble 
about  his  goods  under  pretext  of  examination,  and  inspect  a 
greater  than  the  usual  per  centage.  In  the  same  way  he  will 
always  choose  to  value  by  weight  or  price,  as  it  is  least  favour- 
able to  those  he  desires  to  annoy.  Nay,  is  a  bribe  impos- 
sible to  an  officer  by  a  large  house,  interested  in  getthig  their 
business  done  smoothly,  and  in  saving  their  goods  from  being 
knocked  about  ?  Too  much  latitude  is  left  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  underlings  who  can  easily  concoct  a  good  story  for  a 
Board,  which,  as  a  principle,  makes  a  point  of  only  hearing  its 
own  officers. 

Pursuing  the  inquiry  of  the  practicability  of  dispensing  with 
ad  valorem  duties,  Mr.  Boyd  is  asked  by 

(1251.  Mr.  Brown.)  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  article 
of  tea,  which  pays  a  specific  duty;  do  not  you  think  that  if  it 
were  arranged  with  the  importers,  as  it  used  to  be  with  the  East 
India  Company,  that  you  should  have  periodical  sales,  and  that 
the  result  of  those  sales  should  determine  the  ad  valorem  duty, 
it  would  be  a  more  just  mode  of  determining  the  value  of  the 
respective  qualities  of  tea  than  charging  a  specific  duty  as  it 
is  now,  and  that  that  might  be  done  without  danger  to  the 
revenue  ? — Originally,  as  you  observed,  the  duty  was  paid  upon 
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the  sale  price,  and  then  it  was  attempted  to  charge  the  duties 
according  to  the  qualities,  but  that  was  very  difficult  work ;  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  do  it ;  we  had  twenty  teapots  in  the  room, 
with  hot  water  in  them,  and  we  were  smelling  and  tasting  them, 
and  we  said, "  This  is  one  kind  of  tea,  and  this  is  another  kind  of 
tea;"  at  last  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  it  on  in  that 
kind  of  way,  and  we  were  compelled  to  put  a  specific  duty 
upon  tea. 

(1255)  I  presume  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  pound  of  tea 
which  was  worth  4*.,  ought  to  pay  more  duty  than  a  pound  of 
tea  which  was  worth  only  \Q)d.  ? — Yes  ;  if  it  can  be  arrived  at, 
I  think  that  it  is  the  fair  principle. 

(1256.  Mr.  Hastie.)  Upon  the  first  change  in  the  tea  duties 
under  the  East  India ,  Company,  were  not  the  rates  of  duty 
\s.  Qd.,  2s.,  and  2s.  6d.  a  pound,  according  to  the  classes  of 
tea,  distinguishing  bohea,  black  tea,  and  green  tea  ?— Yes. 

(1257)  Was  it  not  found  from  the  approximation  of  the 
bohea  to  the  lower  description  of  congou,  it  required  such  a 
correct  judgment  to  distinguish  them,  that  the  officer  sometimes 
classed  tea  at  the  2s.  duty,  which  ought  to  have  been  classed 
at  1*.  Qd.  duty  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  case  ;  they  got  out  of  one 
description  into  another. 

(1258)  You  have  now  a  duty  upon  sugar  imposed  in  a  similar 
way  ? — We  have. 

(1259)  You  have  "  Brown  Muscovado;"  you  have  "Clayed, 
not  equal  to  brown-clayed,"  and  "Clayed,  equal  to  refined;" 
and  it  is  very  often  difficult  and  requires  great  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  officer  to  distinguish  those  qualities  in  order  to  attach 
the  duty  properly  ? — Yes ;  it  is  one  very  important  part  of  our 
duty,  which  I  omitted  to  mention.  In  all  cases  of  applications 
to  the  Board,  the  matter  is  referred  to  us  upon  the  applications 
made  to  them.  The  merchants,  with  reference  to  sugar,  are 
constantly  appealing  to  the  Board,  and  they  send  samples  of 
sugar  from  the  Docks,  and  they  want  to  pay  the  duty  upon  the 
sugar,  as  "  white-clayed, "or  as  "not  equal  to  white-clayed;" 
and  the  Board  send  up  the  papers  with  the  samples  to  us,  and 
sometimes  we  are  days  examining  those  samples  of  sugar,  m 
order  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  they  are.  Therefore,  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  it  is  a 
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shade  below  or  a  shade  over ;  but  we  do  manage  to  ascertain 
it  in  some  way. 

(1260)  Are  you  at  all  conversant  with  the  amount  of  duties 
received  upon  the  different  descriptions  of  sugar  that  are  im- 
ported ? — I  am  not ;  but  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
qualities,  the  refined,  the  white  clayed,  the  brown  clayed,  and 
the  Muscovado  not  equal  to  brown  clayed ;  it  has  been  my 
daily  work,  during  part  of  every  day  for  a  long  time  past,  to 
examine  the  sugars. 

(  261)  Considering  that  the  amount  of  duties  received  upon 
sugar  is  close  upon  £5,000,000  a  year,  and  that  the  amount  of 
duties  received  upon  those  finer  qualities  does  not  exceed  £50,000 
a  year;  do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to  continue  that  distinc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  the  duty  ? — It  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  get  rid  of  it ;  it  is  a  source  of  great  difficulty. 

The  following  colloquy  betwixt  the  Committee  and  Mr.  Rolls 
will  produce  its  own  effect  on  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

(2160)  Since  the  adoption  of  the  mode  which  is  now  current 
at  the  Custom-house  of  selling  goods  seized  by  what  are  prac- 
tically retail  sales,  you  ought  to  get,  upon  the  average,  some 
thirty  or  forty^  per  cent,  more  than  the  wholesale  price  ? — I 
think  that  at  the  Custom-house  sales,  goods  are  sold  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  which  I  can  explain  as  regards  one  or  two  points ; 
I  will  give  an  instance  of  a  case  (it  was  a  small  affair),  waist 
coating,  which  was  imported  in  November  or  December  last  ; 
it  was  entered  at  the  value  of  £11,  which  was  something  like 
2s.  a  yard ;  we  detained  it  for  under-value,  and  it  was  ordered 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  it  was  sold  at  one  of  the  Custom-house 
Bales,  and  realized  only  the  upset  price,  within  a  fraction.  That 
article  was  taken  to  several  most  respectable  houses  in  the  trade, 
and  some  of  them  stated  it  to  be  worth  4*.  and  others  stated  it 
to  be  worth  5s.  a  yard,  and  from  my  experience  in  the  business, 
I  can  positively  state  that  it  was  worth  that,  and  yet  it  reahsed 
only  2s.  a  yard  at  our  sale,  the  price  at  which  it  was  put  up. 

(2161)  Why  did  not  the  houses  that  valued  it  at  4s.  or  5s.  a 
yard  come  to  the  sale  and  get  so  good  a  bargain  ? — That  I 
cannot  say,  they  were  informed  of  it ;  that  was  their  business 
and  not  oure. 

(2162)  Do  not  you  think  that  that  pretty  clearly  proves  that 
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valuations  given  by  gentlemen  of  the  property  of  rivals  in  the 
trade  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  ? — No,  I  think  it  does  not. 

(2164)  Was  the  entry  amended  ? — It  was  not. 

(2l65.  Chairman.)  You  refused  to  allow^  the  amendment  of  the 
entry  upon  the  ground  that  the  goods  were  so  greatly  under- 
valued ? — Yes,  upon  the  ground  of  excessive  under-valuation. 

(2166.  Mr.  Forster.)  Relying  upon  the  information  which 
had  been  given  to  you  by  those  parties  who  were  rivals  in  the 
trade  ? — Certainly ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  informa- 
tion was  correct. 

(2167)  How  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  information 
which  they  gave  was  correct  ? — Because  I  was  in  the  business 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I  know  the  article  very  well. 

(2168.  Chairman.)  Have  not  articles  varied  in  value  very  much 
in  the  last  twenty  years  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  a  datum  to  go  upon  that. 

(2170.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  look  to  the  value  of  an 
article  twenty  years  ago,  as  in  any  shape  or  manner  determining 
the  value  of  the  article  now  ? — Certainly  not ;  but  I  look  to  it 
as  a  datum,  making  allowance  for  machinery,  and  other  circum- 
stances. Having  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  article  twenty 
years  ago,  I  consider  that  a  man  of  business  would  not  lose 
that  knowledge,  though  he  would  make  a  difference  between 
the  value  of  it  at  that  time,  and  the  present. 

(2172)  When  you  receive  a  statement  of  the  value  of  an 
article  from  other  parties  in  the  trade,  and  you  find  that  that 
value  is  not  obtained  afterwards  at  the  Custom-house  sales, 
would  you  not  draw  the  inference  that  those  parties  have  not 
put  the  fair  value  ? — Not  in  all  cases.  If  I  send  to  highly  re- 
spectable houses  in  London  for  their  opinion  I  think  I  am  not 
justified  in  saying  that  they  have  given  me  a  wrong  opinion, 
merely  because  the  goods  when  sold  at  the  Custom-house  sales 
have  not  realised  the  value  that  they  have  put  upon  them. 

(2173)  Though  the  reduction  of  the  value  at  the  Custom- 
house sales  may  be  as  you  stated,  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes ;  but  I  do  not  apply  that  to  all  cases. 

(2179)  In  those  sales  you  divide  the  packages,  so  as  to  make 
them  in  many  cases  completely  retail  sales  ? — Npt  quite  ;  they 
maybe  called  retail ;  if  selling  two  or  three  watches  in  a  lot  is 
retail,  that  is  retail. 
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(2180)  In  the  last  public  sale  which  has  just  passed  over  did 
you  not  sell  single  crape  shawls  in  a  lot? — My  time  has  been  so 
occupied  that  I  have  not  seen  a  catalogue  of  the  later  sales. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Rolls  that  the  pressure  of  his 
avocations  furnished  him  with  the  apology  for  this  reply.  He 
might  have  seen  single  watches  in  the  earlier  catalogues  which 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting.  He  would  have 
observed  that  clocks  were  generally  sold  singly.  In  fact,  the 
pertinacity  displayed  in  this  evidence  is  perhaps  only  to  be  ex- 
cused by  the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  the  system  at  present 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

In  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  two  returns  have  been 
made  which  are  peculiarly  instructive.  The  first  (App.  No.  26) 
is  a  return  of  the  articles  subject  to  duty  ad  valorem^  showing  the 
amount  received  on  each  article  in  the  port  of  London,  and  also 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1850,  and  the  number  of  de- 
tentions for  under-value  of  the  respective  articles  during  the 
same  period.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  number  of  articles 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  and  specified  by  name  is  94.  The 
whole  amount  of  ad  valorem  duties  levied  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1850  was  only  £188,833,  and  in  London  alone  £132,610. 
The  number  of  detentions  for  such  under-valued  goods  as  were 
subsequently  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown  was,  for  the 
kingdom,  421  ;  for  London,  375.  The  declared  value  of  such 
goods  was  for  the  kingdom,  £23,576 ;  whereof  for  London, 
£19,642.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Official  Return  is  no 
proper  answer  to  the  order,  which  is  not  for  the  number  of  de- 
tentions "  of  goods  subsequently  sold,"  but  "  the  number  of 
detentions  for  undervalue,"  from  which  the  public  might  have 
seen  what  detentions  were  improper  and  abandoned  by  the 
Crown. 

The  second  (App.  No.  29)  is  "  A  Return  of  all  descriptions 
of  goods  subjected  to  ad  valorem  duty  in  the  Port  of  London, 
which,  since  the  29th  September,  1845,  have  been  detained  by 
the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  for  supposed  under-value 
for  duties  payable  ;  specifying  the  amount  they  were  entered  at, 
what  paid  to  the  importers,  what  they  were  sold  for,  how  often 
put  for  sale,  expenses  attending  the  sale,  the  profit  and  loss  to  the 
revenue,  and  the  gratuities  paid  to  the  officers  on  each  detention." 
The  summary  of  this  Return  gives  the  following  results  : — 
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These  returns  are  instructive,  and  strengthen  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  implication  by  the  Select  Committee,  and  unequivo- 
cally declared  by  the  Customs  authorities,  that  ad  valorem  duties 
ought  to  be  abolished.  They  are  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  merchant ;  the  seizures  under  them  are,  it  will  be  seen, 
a  loss  to  the  Crown  ;  and  the  whole  amount  they  yield  to  the 
Revenue  is  a  consideration  of  no  financial  importance  whatever. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DUTY-FREE   GOODS.— TRANSIT   AND 
TRANSHIPMENT. 


The  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  the  general  adoption 
of  the  principles  of  Free-trade,  have  rendered  our  ship-owners 
and  ports  necessarily  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  our  cus- 
tomers, and  the  superior  inducements  we  could  offer  to  foreigners 
for  making  this  country  the  entrepot  of  the  world.  Many 
obstructions  are  presented  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  this 
object  in  the  regulations  of  our  Custom-house,  whereby  an  ex- 
pensive and  vexatious  inspection  is  exacted  on  free  goods,  or 
goods  passing  from  one  foreign  country  through  these  islands  to 
another,  under  bond.  The  following  evidence  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  same  title  of  Part  I. 

§    1.  EXAMINATION  AND  WAREHOUSING  OF   DUTY-FREE  GOODS. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chandler,  Superintendent 
of  the  London  Dock  Company,  appears  to  exhaust  this  part  of 
the  subject ;  and  without  further  preface  it  is  now  presented 
to  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

(7073)  Since  the  importation  of  free  goods  have  the  Customs 
authorities  relaxed  in  any  way  the  regulations  as  lo  the  treat- 
ment of  them  ? — No  j  they  have  been  rather  more  rigid  with 
regard  to  the  examination  of  free  goods  since  they  were  exempt 
from  duty.  There  are  many  articles  which  are  now  duty  free 
which  are  subject  to  an  excessive  examination,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  that  is  additional  expense  to  the  merchant,  and  delay 
to  his  business.  I  have  several  instances  recorded  here  of  the 
examination  of  packages.  Out  of  2/6  chests  of  indigo,  twenty- 
eight  were  required  to  be  laid  down  and  opened,  and  those  were 
required  to  be  laid  down  and  opened  on  the  dock  quays.  The 
Dock  Company  were  not  permitted  to  do  that  which,  when  in- 
digo was  subject  to  a  duty,  they  were  permitted  to  do,  viz.,  lo 
carry  it  into  the  warehouse,  that  there  it  might  be  weighed. 
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(7074.  Mr.  Coruewall  Lewis.)  Had  the  Customs  any  specific 
information  in  that  case  which  made  them  suspect  that  there  was 
anything  secreted  in  the  indigo  ? — Certainly  not ;  this  is  the 
general  practice. 

(7075)  You  are  giving  that  as  an  illustration  of  the  ordinary 
practice  ? — I  am.  Then  with  respect  to  cotton,  out  of  572 
bales,  fifty-seven  were  opened.  In  most  instances  every  tenth 
package  of  a  parcel  is  opened  for  examination,  and  sometimes 
more.  Out  of  a  parcel  of  296  bales  of  rags,  twenty-four  were 
cut  open  ;  and  out  of  another  parcel  of  sixty-seven  bales,  seven 
were  cut  open,  and  a  great  portion  of  their  contents  were  pulled 
out  in  order  to  ascertain  what  they  were.  As  many  as  one- 
half  of  the  casks  of  whale  and  other  oils  has  been  examined  on 
some  occasions,  and  a  great  number  tasted.  Our  of  7'70  casks 
of  pork,  ninety-nine  were  opened  and  twenty-five  unpacked, 
and  the  whole  of  the  contents  were  taken  out  of  the  packages. 
Out  of  fifty-nine  boxes  of  bacon  there  were  nine  opened  and 
three  entirely  unpacked.  The  merchants  in  the  latter  instance 
considered  the  number  of  packages  required  to  be  opened  very 
excessive,  and  stated  that  had  the  goods  been  landed  at  their 
own  wharf  instead  of  at  the  London  Docks,  the  Customs  would 
not  have  had  above  one-third  of  them  opened.  I  mentioned 
before  that  when  there  was  a  duty  payable  upon  many  articles, 
such  as  indigo,  drugs,  and  others  which  I  have  not  enumerated, 
they  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  warehouse  immediately  after 
landing,  and  no  Customs'  examination  took  place  until  they 
were  bulked  or  opened  for  sampling,  which  operations  follow  as 
soon  as  practicable,  after  their  getting  into  the  warehouse.  But 
now  that  those  articles  are  duty  free,  the  Customs  require  an 
examination  of  a  portion  of  those  goods  on  the  quay  ;  so  that 
the  merdiant  is  subject  to  the  expense  which  the  dock  com- 
pany has  to  charge  for  opening  those  packages  on  the  quays, 
notwithstanding  immediately  on  getting  into  the  warehouse 
the  whole  are  bulked  and  opened  on  to  the  floor  for  working 
purposes. 

(7076)  Would  there  not  be  a  chance  of  injuring  it  in  wet 
weather .? — It  is  done  under  a  shed.  But,  with  reference  to 
valuable  articles,  there  is  a  risk  of  plunder;  if  chests  of  indigo 
are  allowed  to  remain  under  the  shed  open  for  some  time,  till 
the  landing  waiter  can  come  round  to  examine  them,  there  is 
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a  great  danger  of  abstraction  of  some  portion.  It  appears 
singular  tliat  those  goods  which,  when  they  were  subject  to 
duty,  were  allowed  to  be  conveyed  from  the  ship's  side  to  the 
warehouse  where  the  Customs  officers  were  stationed  to  take 
the  account  after  the  bulking  of  those  goods,  now  that  they 
have  become  exem})t  from  duty  should  be  subject  to  an  exami- 
nation on  the  quays  at  the  expense  of  the  mei'chant. 

(7077.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  Is  the  examination  of  free  goods 
in  fact  more  strict  than  the  examination  of  those  goods  for- 
merly ? — I  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is. 

(7078)  Is  that  a  recent  regulation  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  regulation  which  prescribes  the  examination. 
There  is  another  subject  which  I  would  beg  to  urge  upon  the 
Committee :  under  the  present  system,  one  landing-surveyor 
would  be  satisfied  with  having  five  parcels  opened  ;  he  has,  of 
course,  an  opportunity  of  selecting  which  packages  he  pleases  ; 
and  another  landing- surveyor  will  require  ten  parcels  to  be 
opened,  so  that  it  is  quite  optional  with  the  Customs  officers 
as  to  the  number  of  packages  they  will  have  opened  on  the  dock 
quays.  .  .  .  .  As  far  as  the  merchant  is  concerned  in  the 
extent  of  the  examination,  if  the  Customs  were  satisfied  when 
those  goods  were  subject  to  duty  that  they  were  the  goods  that 
were  described,  and  they  allowed  them  to  be  taken  from  the 
ship's  side  to  the  dock  warehouses,  and  there  to  be  bulked  and 
then  examined  when  they  saw  that  they  were  what  they  were 
described  to  be,  surely  there  ought  not  to  be  a  change  in  the 
practice  now  that  the  article  has  become  duty  free ;  but  the 
practice  has  prevailed  recently,  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
packages  being  examined  on  the  dock  quays  which  formerly 
might  have  gone  at  once  into  the  warehouses  without  any  ex- 
amination. 

(7083.  Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  think  that  this  adds  to  the 
security  of  the  revenue  ? — Not  in  the  least.  With  reference  to 
the  question  of  exempting  particular  goods  from  examination, 
if  those  goods,  instead  of  being  entered  as  goods  to  be  landed 
at  the  London  Docks,  were  entered  as  goods  to  be  landed  be- 
tween London  Bridge  and  Greenwich  at  one  of  the  legal  quays, 
they  might  be  taken  out  of  the  ship  and  put  into  a  lighter,  and 
conveyed  to  that  wharf  without  being  subject  to  examination, 
until  they  arrived  atthe  wharf  to  ascertain  what  they  contained. 
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Those  same  goods  might  be  conveyed  in  a  lighter  to  the  legal 
quay  without  examination,  and  yet  they  are  not  allowed  to  go 
from  the  ship's  side  in  our  docks  to  our  warehouses,  30  yards 
off,  without  a  previous  examination. 

(7084)  How  long  is  it  since  the  Customs  adopted  this  ex- 
amination of  free  goods  on  the  quays  ? — It  is  six  or  nine  months 
ago  :  it  may  be  more  than  that. 

(7085)  Did  it  prevail  immediately  after  those  goods  became 
free  ? — No,  it  has  been  a  practice  established  since ;  but  I  will 
give  the  Committee  the  exact  date.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
inconsistencies  in  the  comparative  treatment  of  free  goods  and 
bonded  goods  which  have  struck  me :  when  there  are  free  goods 
in  bulk,  and  about  which  there  can  be  no  question  (there  may  be 
some  question  as  regards  free  goods  in  packages),  but  free 
goods,  such  as  brimstone,  valonea,  and  linseed,  must  be  in- 
spected by  a  landing-surveyor  before  they  can  be  delivered  from 
the  ship.  Now  wheat,  which  is  subject  to  a  small  duty,  may 
be  delivered  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  merely  upon  the  order  of 
the  Customs  tide-waiter.  Again,  if  the  merchant  wants,  with 
regard  to  this  brimstone,  valonea,  or  linseed,  to  weigh  the  same 
on  board  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  sale  between  himself  and 
the  buyer,  he  cannot  do  that  before  or  after  the  legal  hours  of 
business  ;  he  cannot  do  that  before  eight  in  summer,  or  before 
nine  in  winter,  or  after  four;  but  if  those  goods  are  delivered 
without  weighing,  the  weighing  not  being  performed  by  the 
Customs,  they  may  be  delivered  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
six  at  night. 

(7085)  You  see  no  reason  for  that  ? — I  see  none ;  it  is  an 
inconsistency. 

This  course  of  examination  suggests  reflections  of  a  very 
grave  nature.  It  is  not  alleged  that  smuggling  has  increased 
since  trade  became  freej  and  it  is  not  therefore  very  easy  to 
conceive  a  proper  motive  for  this  sudden  fit  of  vigilance.  As  it 
appears  to  be  purely  discretionary,  it  opens  the  door  to"great 
partiality  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  the  treatment  of  the 
goods  of  different  merchants.  If,  as  seems  to  be  hinted  by  Mr. 
Chandler,  the  system  is  not  applied  to  private  warehouses  as 
it  is  to  the  London  Docks,  then  it  is  very  apparent  that  it 
offers  temptations  to  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  Customs 
authorities,  who,  by  a  strict  inquisition  of  all  goods  landed  at  one 
Dock,  and  a  lax  inspection  at  another,  may  drive  the  custom 
of  the  merchants  from  one  Dock  Company  to  another  at  their 
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pleasure.  It  is  imperative  that  the  degree  of  examination  of 
(lift'eri-nt  cargoes  should  be  uniform,  or  it  is  ine\itable  that  it 
should  be  an  instrument  of  bribery  of  the  officers,  and  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  importers.  To  give  to  inferior  oificers  any  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  case,  is  to  destroy  tlie  independence 
of  the  Dock  Companies,  and  to  render  successful  competition 
practicable  only  to  such  as  demean  themselves  by  improper 
subserviency  to  the  fiscal  authorities. 


§  TRANSIT  AND   TRANSHIPMENT. 

The  subject  is  introduced  by  the  statements  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

(186.  Mr.  Brown.)  What  is  the  practice  as  to  goods  arriving 
from  a  foreign  country,  passing  through  England  in  bond  to 
go  to  another  country  ;  how  are  they  dealt  with?—  Within  the 
last  twelve  months,  new  regulations  have  been  adopted, 
by  which  one  entry  is  passed,  which  is  both  an  import  and  ex- 
port entry ;  and  under  those  regulations  great  facilities  have 
been  afforded  for  the  transit  of  goods. 

(187)  Are  you  aware  that  many  of  those  goods  in  transit  are 
opened  for  examination  on  their  arrival,  and  again  on  their 
departure  ? — A  question  arose  whether  it  would  be  prudent  and 
proper  for  the  _  Customs  altogether  to  forego  the  right  of  ex- 
amination with  reference  to  this  class  of  goods,  and  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  that  right  in 
order  to  prevent  fraud. 

(188)  What  fraud  can  arise  when  you  take  possession  of  the 
goods  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  keep  them  in  the  Queen's 
possession,  and  receive  them  on  board  by  an  officer? — Goods 
might  be  smuggled  either  upon  the  arrival  or  the  departure  of 
the  vessel,  or  they  might  be  substituted  for  other  goods  in 
their  passage  from  one  vessel  to  another;  and  there  being  no 
accurate  account  of  such  goods,  it  would  be  impossible  on  any- 
subsequent  occasion  to  ascertain  whether  a  fraud  had  been 
committed  or  not.  The  object  of  that  examination  is  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  goods  which  are  so  passed  are  actually  the 
same  description  of  goods  that  they  purport  to  be.  And  some 
examination  would  be  required  with  reference  to  the  statistical 
returns. 

(189)  Inasmuch  as  the  goods  are  completely  in  the  possession 
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of  the  Customs  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival  to  the  mo- 
ment of  their  departure,  if  frauds  arise  must  they  not  be  with 
the  Customs  who  have  possession  of  the  goods,  and  not  with 
the  merchant? — They  are  not  in  possession  of  the  Customs 
while  the  vessel  is  upon  the  coast,  nor  previously  to  the  tide- 
waiter  being  put  on  board  the  vessel ;  that  is  the  time  at  which 
small  quantities  of  goods  might  be  run  on  shore,  both  on  the 
homeward  and  the  outward  voyage. 

(190)  But  those  goods  never  come  under  your  cognizance 
which  are  smuggled  in  before  they  come  into  port;  the  question 
refers  to  goods  actually  arrived,  landed,  put  into  the  possession 
of  the  Customs,  transmitted  through  the  country,  and  locked 
up  under  the  care  of  the  Customs,  till  they  are  re-shipped  for 
some  other  destination  ?  —It  was  proposed  to  permit  goods  to 
go  across  the  country  from  Hull  to  Liverpool,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  as  yet  that  has  been  taken  advantage  of. 

(191)  Are  not  a  great  many  of  the  goods  that  pass  through 
the  country  in  that  way,  goods  which  come  from  France, 
delicate  silks,  gloves  and  watches,  and  other  articles  of 'that 
kind,  which  receive  so  much  injury  /rom  being  opened,  that 
this  examination  has  the  effect  of  stopping,  in  a  great  measure, 
that  transit  trade  ? — Complaints  undoubtedly  have  been  made 
of  the  opening  of  goods  in  transit,  but  the  principal  inconve- 
nience has  arisen  from  the  question  of  metrks  and  brands, 
which  is  one  of  very  great  difficulty.  In  this  book,  Walford's 
Customs  Laws,  there  are  certain  prohibitions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  packages  in 
which  they  should  be  imported,  and  the  marks  there  may  be 
upon  them  j  it  has  been  held  that  those  goods  ought  not  to 
be  imported  into  the  country  even  in  transit ;  but  the  Com- 
missioners, under  the  transit  regulations,  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  enforce  those  prohibitions.  The  only  cases  in 
which  they  have  been  enforced  have  been  cases  in  which  direct 
fraud  appeared  to  have  been  attempted,  in  which  articles  were 
marked  with  the  names  of  British  manufacturers  although  they 
were  of  foreign  manufacture. 

(192.  Mr.  Foster.)  How  can  the  mere  opening  and  examining 
of  the  case  or  package  prevent  smuggling  from  that  case  or 
package  subsequently  ? — Because  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  that 
the   goods    are   what  they  purport  to   be;    and   therefore,  if 
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smuggling  takes  place,  and  an  enquiry  follows  that  attempt  at 
smuggling,  we  are  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  goods  have 
been  properly  accounted  for. 

(193)  What  satisfaction,  or  what  advantage  to  the  reve- 
nue can  there  be  from  such  knowledge  as  that  ? — Because  we 
have  ascertained  by  examination  that  the  goods  are  what  they 
purport  to  be. 

(194.  Mr.  Brown.)  Assuming  that  marks  are  put  upon  them 
purporting  to  be  those  of  English  manufacturers,  which  we 
know  is  done  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  Continent,  at  Geneva, 
and  in  France,  and  Belgium,  and  other  foreign  countries,  does  it 
not  appear  to  you  that  if  they  are  not  introduced  into  this 
country  for  home  consumption,  we  cannot  prevent  that  from 
being  done,  but  that  by  these  restrictions  we  may  deprive  this 
country  of  the  transit  trade  in  carrying  those  goods  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  cases>  The  goods  which 
are  manufactured  abroad  and  sent  direct  from  those  countries 
to  our  colonial  possessions  or  anywhere  else,  with  the  names  of 
British  manufacturers  upon  them,  go  direct  from  those  places ; 
but  if  they  pass  through  this  country  and  are  exported  to  our 
colonies  or  to  other  countries,  that  gives  additional  evidence 
that  they  are  of  British  manufacture.  The  cases  are  not  quite 
the  same. 

(195)  Inasmuch  as  those  goods  are  generally  sent  to  foreign 
countries  in  the  packages  in  which  they  come,  and  it  is  very 
well  known  in  those  countries  what  they  are  and  where  they 
come  from,  is  not  the  disadvantage  of  our  being  deprived  of 
carrying  them  greater  than  any  that  could  arise  from  letting 
them  pass  without  examination  ? — I  apprehend  the  parties  for 
whose  benefit  the  law  was  passed  were  the  British  manufac- 
turers generally,  and  whether  it  is  right  to  maintain  the  law  is  a 
question  for  the  Government. 

It  may  here,  however,  be  suggested  that  the  proper  and  easy 
working  of  an  establishment,  so  as  to  make  its  forms  most  con- 
sistent with  the  convenience  of  the  public,  for  whom  all  laws 
are  ostensibly  framed,  is  a  subject  for  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  is  the  servant  of  the  public. 

(198)  Have  you  not  known  instances  in  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  care  taken  by  the  Customs,  packages  have 
been  changed  in  the  progress  of  transmission  from  one  port  to 
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another  ? — I  have  not  known  any  instance  of  it  since  the  transit 
regulations  have  been  in  existence. 

(199.  Mr.  Forster.)  Have  you  not  heard  that  the  examina- 
tion of  goods  in  transit  has  been  felt  to  be  so  great  a  hardship 
by  foreigners,  that  bonding  warehouses  have  been  estabUshed 
at  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  that  measure  ? — No,  I  am 
not  aware  of  that  fact. 

(200.  Mr.  Brown.)  With  respect  to  arms  going  through 
England  in  transit,  as  the  law  now  stands,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  import  a  pair  of  French  pistols,  and  export 
them  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Arms  are  wholly 
prohibited  articles. 

(617.  Mr.  Fagan.)  There  is  a  large  importation  by  steamers 
from  the  Continent  into  the  port  of  London  of  goods  which  are 
intended  to  be  transhipped  for  Ireland,  is  there  not? — No;  I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

(618)  Ornaments,  and  toys,  and  matters  of  that  kind? — I 
have  no  doubt  such  goods  are  conveyed  to  Ireland  by  coasting 
vessels. 

(619)  Are  not  they  examined  in  the  port  of  London  ? — They 
are  all  examined  in  the  port  of  London,  because  they  are  for 
home  consumption  in  this  country ;  they  would  pass  to  Ireland 
under  the  coasting  regulations. 

(620.)  Would  not  it  be  an  improvement,  and  give  greater 
faciHty  for  the  transit  if  they  were  transferred  without  examina- 
tion under  the  seal  of  the  Custom-house,  directed  to  the  local 
custom-houses  in  Ireland  ? — They  would  then  require  to  be  ex- 
amined when  they  arrived  in  Ireland. 

(621)  Would  not  it  facilitate  the  transit  of  those  goods  if 
that  plan  were  adopted  instead  of  their  being  examined  in  Lon- 
don as  they  are  now,  with  all  tlie  risks  of  their  being  injured  or 
destroyed  ? — The  importers  have  this  privilege,  that  if  they 
choose  to  bond  their  goods  they  may  send  them  under  bond  to 
Ireland. 

(622)  What  objection  would  you  have,  seeing  that  it  would 
facilitate  considerably  the  transit  of  those  goods,  which  are  every 
year  increasing  in  amount,  to  allow  them  to  be  so  transferred 
under  the  seal  of  the  Custom-house,  and  directed  to  the  custom- 
houses in  Ireland.'' — We  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  revenue,  that  the  goods  should  be  examined,  and  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  packages  ascertained  upon  their  first  arrival  in  this 
country.  We  place  no  confidence  whatsoever  in  the  seals  of 
the  office,  or  tapes,  or  any  other  device  of  that  kind  ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  article  for  another  is  so  easy,  that  we  should  be 
open  to  great  frauds  unless  upon  the  first  arrival  of  the  goods 
upon  our  coast  we  examined  them  and  ascertained  what  the 
contents  of  the  packages  were ;  after  that  is  done  they  may  be 
removed  under  bond,  or  the  duty  may  be  paid,  as  the  importer 
may  think  fit. 

(623)  Supposing  the  goods  were  altogether  taken  away  from 
under  the  control  of  the  importer,  and  were  subject  altogether 
to  the  officers  of  the  Custom-house,  and  were  with  that  view 
shipped  directly  to  the  Custom-house  officers  in  tlie  localities 
in  Ireland,  would  not  that  protect  the  revenue  ? — They  cannot 
be  taken  away  from  the  parties ;  they  must  remain  in  their  cus- 
tody. The  Custom-house  cannot  be  responsible  for  shipping 
the  goods  or  deahng  with  them;  they  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  shipper  or  his  agents ;  all  we  could  do  would  be 
to  take  them  or  seal  them,  which  affiards  no  security  whatever. 

Why  so?  or  why  should  that  be  all  that  they  could  do?  It  is 
not  our  business;  but  if  Mr.  Daniel  Forester,  of  the  Detective 
Force,  were  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Board,  there  would 
not  be  wanting  a  device  for  securing  the  transhipment  against 
fraud. 

(626)  Then  it  is  in  the  Port  of  London  where  it  is  landed 
that  you  consider  the  danger  to  exist? — I  consider  the  danger 
to  arise  the  very  moment  the  package  is  landed,  when  the  ship 
which  brings  it  comes  into  the  harbour. 

(627)  Is  not  it  in  your  possession  then  ? — No,  it  is  not  in  our 
possession.  It  is  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Crown  so  far  as 
there  is  an  officer  on  board  the  ship. 

(628)  Then  how  can  any  smuggling  take  place  without  the 
knowledge  of  that  officer  ? — The  proposal  of  the  honourable 
Member  is,  that  the  goods  should  be  taped  and  sealed,  and  then 
handed  over  to  tlie  parties  to  convey  them  to  the  Custom-house 
at  Dublin,  in  the  same  way  that  bonded  goods  are  now  con- 
veyed. Our  security  with  reference  to  goods  under  bond  is,  that 
we  have  examined  the  goods,  and  we  have  bound  the  party  to 
deliver  those  goods  at  Cork  or  any  other  place,  and  if  he  does 
not  deliver  them,  we  call  upon  him  for  the  duty ;  but  if  pack- 
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ages  come  in,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they  contain,  the 
owner  might  state  them  to  contain  one  description  of  goods, 
and  they  might  in  fact  be  full  of  tobacco  or  valuable  silks,  or 
articles  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  duty.  There  might  arrive  at 
Cork  for  examination  and  payment  of  the  duty  a  very  different 
package  from  that  which  originally  arrived  in  London. 

(629)  Supposing  the  importer  produced  the  invoice  of  the 
goods,  and  entered  into  a  bond  for  double  the  amount  of  the 
invoice,  making  an  affidavit,  if  necessary,  that  that  invoice  was 
the  true  invoice  of  the  goods ;  and  then  that  you  sealed  them 
under  the  Custom-house  seal,  and  transmitted  them  to  Ireland, 
would  not  that  be  a  sufficient  protection  ?— It  might  be  suffi- 
cient protection  in  the  case  of  really  honest  importers  ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  us,  we  are  obliged  to  frame  our  regulations  in 
reference  to  dishonest  parties.  All  these  packages  would  be 
made  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  it  would  not  be  done 
here;  you  would  have  the  exporting  parties  in  Holland  or 
France ;  they  would  prepare  the  invoice,  and  they  would  have 
a  dummy  which  would  contain  some  articles  of  very  small 
value,  which  upon  the  landing  here  would  be  substituted  for  the 
real  package  and  sent  oflf  to  Ireland,  while  the  valuable  goods 
would  be  taken  into  consumption  in  this  country. 

(630.  Chairman.)  In  that  case  they  must  counterfeit  the 
officer's  seal,  must  not  they  ? — That  is  very  easy;  you  may  take 
it  off  with  bread. 

In  these  days  of  electric  telegraphs,  one  would  apprehend 
there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  devising  a  set  of  private  marks 
and  signals  between  the  various  outlying  branches  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house and  the  central  establishment,  which  would  render 
this  imaginary  fear  entirely  vain. 

(632.  Mr.  Forster.)  Supposing  a  case  landed  in  the  Port  of 
London  were  stated  to  contain  toys,  do  you  think  that  the 
smugglers  in  London  could  abstract  the  tobacco  or  any  other 
article  they  might  intend  to  smuggle,  and  fill  it  with  toys.  The 
officer  in  Ireland  would  find  when  it  arrived  what  it  contained. 
Do  you  think  that  he  could  not  detect  that  toys  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  tobacco?— We  should  not  have  any  means  of  finding 
that  out.  The  package,  for  example,  would  come  full  of 
tobacco.  It  would  be  invoiced  "  toys."  The  duty  upon  those 
would  be  only  a  very  small,  amount.    It  would  go  forward  under 
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the  seal  of  the  office.  The  tobacco  being  afterwards  taken  out 
in  transit,  the  case  would  be  filled  with  toys,  and  when  it 
arrived  at  Cork  it  would  appear  to  correspond  with  the  original 
entry. 

(633)  Where  would  it  be  filled  with  toys  ?— At  any  place 
between  London  and  Cork.  After  it  has  been  sealed  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  parties  for  its  journey  to  Ireland,  in 
the  course  of  its  transit  it  would  be  liable  to  those  substitutions. 

(634)  And  you  think  that  practically  such  an  operation 
might  take  place? — I  do  believe  it  would,  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Witli  regard  to  the  transit  regulations  in  the  port,  we 
can  only  allow  the  transit  of  the  goods  from  one  vessel  to 

.  another,  they  being  the  whole  time  in  the  custody  of  an  officer 
of  the  revenue. 

(635.  Mr.  Fagan.)  Does  not  it  follow  that  an  Irish  importer 
must  have  an  agent  here  who  knows  the  value  of  the  goods  to 
pass  them  through  the  Custom-house,  in  cases  where  they  are 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  ? — Yes,  he  must,  undoubtedly  ; 
but  he  might  do  like  any  other  person  who  has  to  import  goods; 
he  might  import  them  direct  to  Ireland. 

(636)  Is  the  unpacking  carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  Cus- 
toms ? — In  some  cases ;  but  generally  speaking  the  packing 
and  unpacking  is  done  by  the  agent,  warehouseman  or  wharfin- 
ger. They  pack  and  re-pack,  the  officer  of  the  Customs  looking 
on  and  assisting,  and  taking  an  account. 

(637)  So  that  an  Irish  importer  must  have  a  person  in 
London  qualified  to  pack  and  unpack  any  delicate  articles 
which  he  may  import  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  is  no  subsequent 
examination  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  Ireland. 

(643)  Has  not  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  any  constituted 
body  at  Hull,  frequently  made  complaint  of  the  injury  done  to 
the  transit  trade  between  that  port  and  Liverpool  by  the 
examination  of  the  goods  at  Hull  ? — We  have  had  applications 
for  additional  facilities  in  the  transit  trade  between  Hull  and 
Liverpool ;  I  do  not  remember  that  complaints  have  been  made 
of  the  examination  of  the  goods  at  Hull. 

'  Mr.  Boyd's  examination  explains  the  bearing  of  this  inter- 
rogatory. 

(1391.  Mr.  Brown.)  Have  you  had  any  remonstrance  from 
any  passengers  or  merchants,  or  otliet  parties  in  this  ^country, 
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tljat  the  intention  of  enabling  goods  to  go  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  another  in  lock-up  vans,  had  not  been  carried  into 
effect  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  In  the  only  case  in  which  I 
know  of  its  having  been  asked,  it  was  granted ;  and  in  other 
cases  it  will  certainly  be  granted  when  it  is  applied  for, 
and  the  means  of  conveyance  is  such  as  to  warrant  our  allow- 
ing it. 

(1392)  Is  there  not  a  general  order  to  that  effect  between 
Hull  and  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

(1393)  As  it  is  your  department  occasionally  to  visit  the  out- 
ports,  have  any  reports  been  made  to  you  of  the  orders  of  the 
Government  not  being  carried  into  eflect  by  the  officers  at  Hull 
because,  as  they  allege,  they  could  not  find  a  sufficiency  of 
locks  to  lock  those  vans  with? — Never. 

(1394).  And  that,  consequently,  passengers  who  wished  to 
have  their  goods  transmitted  from  Hull  to  Liverpool  for  em- 
barkation have  been  exceedingly  inconvenienced  ? — No;  I  have 
not  heard  of  it. 

(1395.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  You  never  heard  that 
they  had  not  sufficient  locks  to  lock  up  those  caravans  ? — I 
know  that  a  proper  supply  was  ordered,  and  I  am  not  aware 
hat  there  is  any  scarcity  of  locks  at  the  Customs. 

(1396.  Mr.  Forster.)  Are  you  aware  of  an  application  having 
been  made  for  leave  to  convey  foreign  passengers'  baggage  from 
Hull  to  Liverpool  under  lock  ? — I  am;  and  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  it  was  ^rranted. 

A  reference  to  page  67  of  Part  I.  throws  a  very  different  light 
upon  this  subject.  On  the  subject  of  examining  goods,  the 
witness  thus  proceeds  : — 

(1152)  You  are  aware  that  the  packages  are  still  opened,  to 
the  injury  of  the  goods? — To  a  very  triffing  extent. 

(1153)  Why  is  it  necessary  to  open  the  packages  at  all,  inas- 
much as  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Customs  from  the 
moment  that  they  are  landed  till  the  moment  that  they  are 
shipped? — Perhaps  if  the  arrangement  works  well  upon  its  pre- 
sent footing,  we  may  a  go  a  step  further. 

(1154)  What  is  the  object  of  examining  the  packages  at  all  ? 
— One  object  is  to  obtain  statistical  information,  and  to  keep  up 
some  account  of  the  trade  of  the  country. 

(1155)  Then  it  is  a  question  for  the_  Government,  whether 
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these  statistics  are  worth  the  expense  and  trouble  that  are  in- 
volved in  examining  the  packages  ? — I  very  much  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  give  it  up. 

(1156.  Chairman.)  Is  it  not  the  rule  now  acted  upon,  that 
goods  passing  in  transitu  through  the  country  do  not  form  part 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  country? — It  is. 

(1162)  Are  you  aware  that  packages  of  gloves,  and  silks, 
and  watches,  and  French  jewellery,  and  various  things  of  that 
kind,  now  come  through  England,  and  would  come  to  a  much 
greater  extent  to  be  shipped  to  other  countries,  if  it  were  not 
for  fear  of  having  the  packages  opened,  and  of  injury  being  done 
to  the  package  by  that  means  ? — I  am  led  to  hope  that  the 
regulations  that  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  few  months 
will  have  the  etfect  of  inducing  people  to  carry  on  that  trade  to 
a  greater  extent. 

(1163.  Chairman.)  What  are  those  regulations  of  which  you 
speak  ? — The  regulations  are  very  voluminous  ;  they  are  almost 
a  pamphlet.  I  will  bring  it  with  me  the  next  time.  There  is  a 
code  of  regulations  respecting  the  removal  of  goods  in  transitu  ; 
the  difficulties  now  are  very  much  reduced  from  what  they  were 
formerly. 

(1164)  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  we  might  extend  the 
same  system  as  you  say  is  adopted  in  the  transit  of  goods  from 
Hull  to  Liverpool  all  over  the  country,  now  that  England  is  in- 
tersected by  railways  in  every  direction? — Yes;  if  the  railways 
will  do  the  same  as  the  Hull  and  Liverpool  railways  have  done ; 
they  have  made  a  communication  by  railway  down  to  the  very 
ship's  side,  and  the  goods  go  upon  a  truck  and  proceed  at  once 
up  to  the  terminus,  they  then  go  on  to  Liverpool  and  are  carried 
to  the  very  side  of  the  quay  where  the  ship  is  wailing  to  take 
them  on  board;  it  is  the  most  perfect  thing  possible. 

(1165.  Mr.  Brown.)  As  it  is  the  interest  of  the  railways  to 
have  the  carriage  of  those  goods,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  they 
will  adopt  such  a  system  ? — There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it.  I 
think  it  will  be  the  case  everywhere.  Railroads  and  docks  are 
so  much  combined  together  in  all  operations  of  that  kind,  that 
I  think  a  railway  without  a  dock  will  scarcely  ever  occur,  or  a 
dock  without  a  railway. 

(1197)  Is  it  not  the  practice  in  the  port  of  London  to  carry 
goods  from  tlie  docks  to  the  up-town  warehouses,  without  their 
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being  examined,  until  they  come  to  those  warehouses  ? — Yes  ; 
goods  are  landed  at  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  such  as 
teas,  and  are  put  in  the  locked-up  vans,  and  carried  to  the  up- 
town warehouses. 

(1199)  If  100  packages  were  landed  in  the  East  and  West 
India  Docks,  and  a  railway  carried  those  packages  unopened 
to  the  bonded  warehouses  in  London,  you  would  still  consider 
it  necessary  to  examine  them  in  London  before  they  went  down 
to  Liverpool  ? — An  arrangement  I  think  might  be  made  in  one 
of  two  ways ;  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  a  branch  railway  to 
the  docks,  or  the  water  side,  where  the  goods  were  landed,  and 
when  they  were  landed  there  they  were  immediately  put  into  a 
van,  and  that  van  were  put  upon  the  railway,  it  might  go  away 
from  the  ship's  side,  and  go  to  Liverpool  to  the  ship's  side  there. 
In  such  a  case  as  that,  hardly  ever  an  instance  occurs  of  our 
examining  the  packages;  but  it  is  putting  the  goods  into 
boats,  and  then  when  the  lighters  reach  the  shore,  the  lighters 
putting  them  into  carts,  and  then  their  being  taken  out  of  carts 
and  put  on  the  railway,  that  gives  an  opportunity  of  exchanging 
the  packages ;  whereas,  according  to  the  mode  they  are  adopt- 
ing now  by  railway,  the  very  carriage  itself  that  goes  to  Liver- 
pool, that  is,  the  carriage  into  which  the  goods  are  put,  comes 
down  to  the  ship's  side,  the  goods  are  locked  up  in  it,  and  they 
are  never  touched  till  they  reach  their  place  of  destination. 

.  Mr.  Dawson  gives  on  this  subject  intelligent  information  and 
enlightened  opinions. 

(1663.  Mr.  Brown.)  In  order  to  get  the  statistics  of  goods 
in  transitu,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  enter  the  contents  of  the 
package ;  as  those  entries  are  very  cumbersome,  is  there  any 
possibility  of  abridging  that  labour  ? — In  one  vessel  that  came 
in  some  time  ago  there  were  2,600  different  packages,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  enter  every  one  of  those,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing.  At  the  same  time,  that  practice  is  observed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  statistical  information  for  this  House  and  for  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

(1665.  Chairman.)  Do  you  still  consider  it  your  duty,  to  exa- 
mine foreign  goods  passing  in  ^rflnst7«  through  this  country,  to  as- 
certain whether  they  have  brands  denoting  them  to  be  of  British 
manufacture  ? — Yes,  that  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  officers  ; 
and  a  very  unpleasant  duty  it  island  one  leading  to  very  great 
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embarrassment;  and  one  that  puzzles  the  Board  of  Customs 
more  than  anything  else  except  under-valuations. 

(1669)  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  re- 
ported as  follows  : — "  We  are  inchned  to  think  that  in  the  case 
of  goods  only  brought  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  transhipment 
to  other  countries,  the  provisions  of  the  law  above  referred  to 
may  very  properly  be  relaxed.  The  foreign  manufacturer  can 
now,  if  he  think  fit,  export  directly  to  the  British  possessions 
abroad,  as  well  as  to  foreign  countries,  articles  to  which  he  has 
attached  such  marks  and  brands;  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  protection  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer, if  any,  which  we  doubt,  which  led  to  these  enact- 
ments, is  at  an  end,  so  far  as  relates  to  mere  transhipment 
through  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  to  make  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  goods  so  imported  for  such  tranship- 
ment with  the  sole  object  of  discovering  whether  they  bear  such 
marks  and  brands,  is  unnecessary  ?" — There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  that,  but  the  honourable  Member  must  recollect  that 
that  is  a  mere  recommendation  ;  it  is  not  law  ;  it  cannot  bind  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs.  I,  as  Commissioner,  or  Sir  Thomas 
Fremantle  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  may  coincide  in  it,  but  we 
would  not  go  to  the  Board  and  say,  You  must  act  according  to 
that. 

(1670)  Do  you  coincide  in  that  recommendation? — I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  restriction  is  almost  unnecessary. 

(1671)  Is  not  it  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  various 
interests  in  this  country  to  encourage  the  passing  of  foreign 
goods  in  transit  through  the  country,  and  is  not  it  directly  due 
to  British  shipping,  now  that  all  protection  is  withdrawn  from 
it,  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  transhipment  of  goods 
which,  in  all  probability  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  go  by 
British  vessels  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  you  must  carry 
this  in  mind,  that  if  you  remove  the  restriction  you  will  have 
up  in  arms  against  you  the  manufacturers  whose  names  and 
marks  are  invaded. 

(1672.  Mr.  Forster.)  When  they  can  go  from  the  colonies  or 
from  Guernsey  or  Jersey  without  interference,  what  real  pro- 
tection can  there  be  from  such  a  regulation  confined  to  this 
country  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  any  protection  at  all. 
.    (1673.  Mr.  Brown.)  Have  the  regulations  for  the  tranship.- 
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ment  of  goods  referred  to  in  your  report  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
28th  of  March  1850,  and  which  regulations  you  drew  up  with 
great  doubt  as  to  whether  they  might  not  lead  to  fraud,  been 
carried  out ;  and  have  you  had  before  you  any  instances  show- 
ing that  they  led  to  fraud? — No;  the  regulations  have  been 
carried  out,  and  we  have  had  hardly  any  reclamation  against 
them.  The  great  objection  at  first  was  the  payment  to  the 
officers  of  6d.  an  hour,  but  the  parties  interested  have  found 
that  they  could  very  well  afford  to  pay  it;  we  have  found  no 
attempt  at  frauds,  at  least  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  Of  course 
the  endeavour  of  the  Board  of  Customs  will  be  to  mitigate  even 
those  restrictions  as  much  as  possible  as  they  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  trade. 

(1674)  Do  you  know  whether  the  officers  who  have  by  those 
regulations  the  power  to  open  packages,  have  found  it  necessary 
in  many  cases  to  open  packages  ? — We  have  had  no  report  upon 
that  subject  as  yet. 

(1675)  Are  you  aware  that  the  searcher  who  ultimately  re- 
ceives the  goods  is  authorized  to  open  the  packages  whenever  he 
suspects  fraud  ? — I  do  not  think  that  has  been  done  at  all. 

(1676)  You  are  of  course  aware  that  the  effect  of  opening 
packages  is  very  much  complained  of,  and  is  calculated  in  the 
case  of  delicate  goods  to  lead  to  great  injury  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

(1677)  Is  it  found  a  material  obstruction  to  passing  goods 
for  transhipment  through  the  country  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

To  this  testimony  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs* 
Inquiry  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  (App.  7.)  Report  No.  5, 
p.  89,  refers  to  the  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  dated  6th  December,  1849,  (p.  90-1.)  which 
latter  thus  concludes  : — 

"It  will  be  remembered,  that  on  all  former  occasions  when 
this  subject  has  been  brought  under  consideration,  the  ship- 
ment of  foreign  goods  for  the  United  States  of  America  could 
not  be  made  in  British  vessels,  a  restriction  which  will  cease 
on  the  1st  January  next,  when  our  shipping  will,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  exposed  to  competition  with  that  of  all  other  countries, 
while  on  the  other,  it  will  be  admitted  into  trades  hitherto  shut 
against  it,  including  the  conveyance  from  our  ports  of  foreign 
n^ercbandize  to  the  United  States.    To  enable  our  shipowner 
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to  reap  the  full  advantages  from  this  concession,  it  is  necessary 
that  his  vessels  should  not  be  placed  at  any  disadvantage  as 
compared  vt'ith  the  conditions  attending  that  trade  under  other 
flags,  and  it  appears  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  would  be 
so  placed,  if  while  delicate  goods  are  subjected  to  injury 
through  the  existing  system  of  examination  when  brought  for 
transhipment  to  English  ports,  the  same  goods  can  be  sent  di- 
rect, without  such  examination,  from  foreign  ports,  in  vessels 
of  other  countries.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this 
topic,  which  is  sufficiently  explained  in  Messrs.  Maclver's 
petition. 

"One  of  the  objections  formerly  urged  against  any  change  in 
the  existing  practice  was  grounded  upon  the  necessity  of 
guarding  against  the  giving  of  a  British  character  to  goods  of 
foreign  manufacture.  This  objection  would  be  obviated  by 
carrying  out  the  declared  intention  of  the  petitioners  to  sign  the 
bills  of  lading  in  the  foreign  port  of  shipment.  Another  ob- 
jection much  dwelt  upon  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
was  the  impossibility  of  giving,  without  some  examination  of 
the  goods,  any  account  of  the  same  for  statistical  purposes.  In 
reply  to  this,  I  am  instructed  to  state  to  you,  as  the  opinion  of 
their  Lordships,  that  it  does  not  appear  at  all  desirable,  but  the 
contrary,  that  any  record  should  be  made  of  goods  thus 
brought  simply  for  the  convenience  of  transport  to  our  ports, 
and  which,  in  strictness,  do  not  any  more  form  a  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom  than  they  would  if  shipped  direct  from 
a  continental  port.  To  include  them  in  our  returns  would  be  to 
give  an  exaggerated  view  of  our  commercial  dealings,  and 
would  rather  mislead  than  inform  the  mercantile  public  and  the 
Legislature. 

"In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  of  12  October,  1847,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  requested,  it  was  suggested,  'that  goods  brought 
to  this  country  for  immediate  removal  to  the  British  colonies 
might  be  treated  in  like  manner  as  goods  landed  out  of  a  vessel 
bound  from  one  foreign  port  to  another  foreign  port,  and  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  or  accident  into  a  port  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  such  cases  the  cargo  is  landed  (an  account  being- 
taken  of  the  marks,  numbers,  and  description  of  packages)  and 
placed  in  a  warehouse  specially  approved  under  the  Crown's 
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locks,  where  tbe  packages  remain  until  the  vessel  is  repaired 
and  ready  to  proceed  on  her  destined  voyage,  the  goods  are 
then  re-shipped,  and  the  vessel  pursues  her  way,  and  goods  so 
circumstanced  are  not  brought  into  the  imports  and  exports  of 
this  country.  If  such  should  be  the  intention  of  their  lordships, 
the  examination  of  the  goods  in  transit  might  be  dispensed  with 
under  similar  regulations. 

"  Adopting  this  suggestion,  their  Lordships  would  recommend, 
that  in  future  all  examination  of  goods  brought  from  foreign 
ports  to  any  port  in  this  kingdom  for  immediate  transhipment 
from  the  same  port,  shall  be  discontinued,  care  being  of  course 
taken  that  such  goods  should,  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in 
a  British  port  to  that  of  their  finally  leaving  the  same,  be  in  the 
custody  of  the  revenue  officers." 

To  this  chapter  nothing  has  to  be  added,  except  again  to 
refer  to  the  practical  commentary  upon  this  evidence  contained 
in  Part  I.,  from  which  it  is  but  too  evident  that  as  yet  improve- 
ment has  reached  only  the  point  of  "good  intentions." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
PASSENGERS'   LUGGAGE. 


The  Committee,  in  dealing  with  this  subject  are  anxious  to 
premise,  that  it  is  one  which  they  do  not  regard  as  of  paramount 
importance.  The  imbroglios  of  wayfarers  wiih  Custom-house 
officers,  little  concern  trade,  or  the  greater  interests  of  a  com- 
mercial nation.  It  is  but  just  also  to  observe,  that  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  not  even  excepting  ladies  of  rank  and 
position,  passengers  are  either  unconscious  or  conscious  smug- 
glers, and  give  the  authorities  a  difficult  duty  to  discharge.  Still, 
without  doubt,  many  improvements  in  the  system  of  examination 
might  be  adopted,  and  some  changes  in  the  tariff  might  greatly 
assist  the  proper  adjustment  of  a  question  not  the  less  trouble- 
some because  it  does  not  involve  very  considerable  interests. 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  affords  the  following  information : — 

(554)  With  respect  to  vessels  arriving  with  passengers,  it  is 
the  custom  in  many  other  countries  for  the  officers  to  board 
those  vessels  and  there  search  the  luggage  of  the  passengers,  so 
that  they  may  be  at  once  enabled  to  land.  Could  not  that  be 
done  in  the  river  Thames,  for  example,  or  in  the  river  Mersey? 
— That  plan  has  been  more  than  once  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. 1  believe,  on  one  occasion,  the  experiment  was  tried. 
The  officers  were  put  on  board  at  Gravesend,  and  the  passen- 
gers' luggage  was  all  brought  out  upon  deck  and  there  examined, 
but  the  practice  was  found  to  be  so  very  inconvenient,  that  it 
was  discontinued  almost  immediately. 

(556.  Mr.  Brown.)  Are  you  aware  that  in  passing  the  Bel- 
gian and  French  frontiers,  the  officers  do  come  on  board  the 
vessels  and  examine  the  luggage,  and  that  every  package  which 
they  pass  is  marked  in  chalk  and  is  carried  off  by  a  porter  be- 
longing to  the  Customs,  and  put  on  shore;  the  passengers  being 
then  permitted  to  take  it  wherever  they  please  ? — I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  business  carried  on  in  those 
countries. 

(660)  Do  not  you  think  that  a  periodical  examination  of  the 
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luggage  in  passenger  vessels  would  be  sufficient,  if  more  strin- 
gent punishments,  including  the  forfeiture  of  the  baggage,  were 
the  consequence  of  detection  in  smuggling;  would  travellers  be 
found  willing  to  incur  the  risk  of  severe  fines,  and  of  the  for- 
feiture of  their  baggage  in  case  of  their  being  detected  in  viola- 
tingthe  regulationfi  of  the  Customs? — I  am  afraid  passengers 
will  always  incur  the  risk.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  do  so. 
I  do  not,  however,  quite  understand  the  purport  of  the  expres- 
sion in  the  question,  "a periodical  examination*" 

(564.)  Supposing  a  person  imported,  for  example  a  trunk  full 
of  books,  would  he  know,  without  an  examination  by  the  Cus- 
tom house  officers  what  was  the  duty  to  which  those  books  were 
subject? — He  certainly  would  not;  indeed,  the  law  with  regard 
to  books  is  such  as  to  render  the  suggestion  made  by  the  honour- 
able Member  quite  impracticable,  because  we  are  bound,  under 
the  Copyright  Act,  to  examine  every  book  that  is  imported  into 
this  country,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  foreign  re- 
print, and  whether  it  be  subject  to  copyright ;  if  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  so,  the  book  is  seized  and  confiscated,  and  must  be 
destroyed.  One  of  the  most  individous  parts  of  our  duty  is  to 
examine  all  books,  and  to  deprive  passengers  of  books  which 
they  may  have  had  in  their  possession  for  many  months,  or  even 
years  if  they  turn  out  to  be  subject  to  copyright.  The  law  of 
copyright  makes  a  very  close  examination  of  all  books  introduced 
into  the  country  absolutely  necessary,  while  it  is  a  matter  in 
which  no  question  of  revenue  whatsoever  is  involved. 

Authors  and  publishers  will  thus  see  at  what  a  price  to  their 
readers  their  copyright  is  protected,  and  we  hope  the  public  will 
beo"in  to  ask  why  authors  and  booksellers  alone  are  to  occupy 
the  public  servants  in  protecting  their  patents  from  invasion, 
when  every  other  inventor  must  protect  his  own.  The  concession 
of  any  such  privilege  to  literature  alone  is  a  very  questionable 
act  of  the  Legislature,  and  calls  for  grave  consideration.  The 
Committee  entertain  quite  the  same  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
imposing  on  our  Customs  establishment  the  duty,  at  an  immense 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money  to  our  trade  and  shipping,  of  pro- 
tecting the  marks  of  our  manufacturers  from  piracy. 

(566  Mr.  Brown).  What  danger  would  result  to  the  re- 
venue, or  what  inconvenience  would  arise  to  the  passengers  from 
requiring  that  when  a  ship  comes  into  a  Liverpool  or  a  London 
dock,  the  luggage  of  the  passengers  should  be  examined  on 
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board  ship,  so  that  the  passengers  might  carry  it  off  at  once  ; 
the  system,  as  it  now  exists,  you  are  aware,  is  attended  with 
great  delay  and  great  inconvenience  ? — I  apprehend  that  it 
would  create  great  confusion  and  inconvenience  on  board  ship, 
and  that  the  majority  of  passengers  would  not  like  their  goods 
to  be  opened  on  board  ship. 

(667)  You  are  aware  of  the  system  which  is  now  adopted  in 
the  shed;  the  first  passenger  on  the  list  generally  has  his 
packages  examined  first  ? — Yes. 

(568)  What  inconvenience  could  arise  in  the  ship  from 
adopting  the  same  system  as  is  now  pursued  in  the  shed  ? — 
The  luggage  is  in  the  hold  ;  it  must  all  be  brought  up  and  placed 
on  deck,  and  when  the  vessel  is  coming  to  anchor,  if  the  wea- 
ther is  not  very  good  it  appears  to  me  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would  be  necessary  for 
the  discovery  of  each  gentleman's  luggage  among  the  quantity 
there  is  on  board,  bringing  it  to  a  proper  part  of  the  deck,  and 
having  it  opened  and  examined,  and  the  articles  which  are  sub- 
ject to  duly  weighed  or  measured  and  assessed  for  duty. 

(571)  The  owner  of  the  package  produces  his  key  and  opens 
it,  the  searcher  examines  it,  the  owner  or  his  servant  is  present, 
and  it  is  relocked,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  plunder  ? — 
There  is  no  chance  of  plunder  in  the  private  room,  but  I  think 
there  would  be  if,  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  you  opened  a  large 
package  containing  a  great  variety  of  articles,  which  would  all 
be  exposed. 

(590  Mr.  Brown.)  It  very  frequently  happens  that  thw 
large  American  packet-ships  arrive  on  Sunday;  in  that  case 
the  passengers  cannot  get  even  clean  linen  on  board ;  if  they 
arrive  late  in  the  evening  the  same  thing  occurs,  and  ladies 
are  often  put  to  great  inconvience.  Is  there  no  means  by  which 
that  inconvenience  could  be  obviated  ? — The  present  practice 
is  to  allow  them  to  land  with  a  small  quantity  of  luggage,  such 
as  a  night  bag. 

(737)  Wliat  are  the  articles  which  you  find  are  generally 
smuggled  in  passengers'  luggage  ? — Articles  of  every  descrip- 
tion :  French  gloves,  French  shoes,  cigars,  Eau  de  Cologne, 
pieces  of  silk  to  make  up  gowns,  and  almost  every  description 
of  goods. 

(738  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)    Jewellery  ? — Yes. 
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(739  Mr.  Forster.)  Upon  none  of  those  articles  are  the 
duties  very  heavy? — With  the  exception  of  cigars,  the  duties 
upon  those  articles  are  not  very  heavy. 

(740)  If  the  passengers  were  required  to  affirm  to  their  having 
no  smuggled  articles,  under  the  usual  penalties  of  perjury,  and 
their  luggage  was  also  subjected  to  an  unforeseen  and  unex- 
pected examination,  with  forfeiture  of  the  luggage  in  case  any- 
thing liable  to  duty  was  found,  are  you  still  of  opinion  that  that 
would  not  be  found  sufficiently  stringent  to  protect  the  revenue  ? 
— I  am  of  that  opinion  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
call  upon  parties  to  declare  whether  they  had  goods  liable  to 
duty  or  not,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  severe  penalty  if  they 
made  a  false  declaration,  because  passengers  are  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  the  law  upon  the  subject. 

(741)  But  I  should  propose  that  the  article  should  be  enu- 
merated in  the  declaration  which  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
affirm  ? — Then  they  nmst  enumerate  the  whole  tariff. 

(742)  But  the  articles  upon  which  any  considerable  amount 
of  duty  is  paid  are  very  limited  in  number  ? — They  are  ;  but  we 
can  make  no  distinction  in  the  administration  of  the  law  between 
those  articles  which  are  subject  to  high  duties  and  those  articles 
which  are  subject  to  low  duties  ;  the  same  examination  is  made 
for  all. 

With  submission  to  such  an  authority  the  Committee  take 
leave  to  say  that  they  entertain  a  different  opinion.  It  is  easy  to 
select  such  articles  from  the  tariff  as  maintain  a  high  duty  for  a 
small  bulk,  and  confine  the  examination  to  these.  There  could 
be  no  objection  to  a  passenger  smuggling  his  carpet  bag  full 
of  wheat  at  Is.  per  quarter  duty,  or  even  a  portmanteau  full  of 
currants,  provided  the  weight  were  restricted,  and  the  number 
of  luggage  parcels  which  each  passenger  could  take  with- 
out examination  defined.  Under  such  a  system,  and  by  the 
entire  abolition  of  duty  on  articles  which  yield  little  revenue, 
but  can  be  brought  in  small  bulk,  the  operation  of  luggage 
probing  might  be  greatly  simplified,  by  confining  the  declaration 
to  such  articles  as  lea,  tobacco,  wines  and  spirits  if  the  lug- 
gage were  above  a  certain  weight,  and  a  few  others.  Watches, 
clocks,  jewellery,  lace,  silks,  and  others  classed  under  ad  valo- 
rem duties  might  safely  be  admitted  duty  free,  seeing  that  the 
entire  revenue  from  ad  valorem  duties,  is  only  £180,000  per 
annum. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Rolls  is  instructive  on  this  point. 

(2300.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  Is  there  now  any  article  subject 
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to  high  duty,  that  can  be  secreted  about  the  persons  of  pas- 
sengers?— No,  I  think  not  as  a  general  rule. 

(2301)  Is  it  necessary  now  to  make  personal  examination  of 
the  passengers? — No,  it  is  done  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

(2302)  Is  the  duty  upon  lace  or  upon  any  other  article,  suf- 
ficient to  induce  persons  to  secrete  it  about  their  persons  ? — I 
think  not. 

(2303)  Is  much  duty  in  fact  charged  upon  passengers'  bag- 
gage ? — No  not  much  ;  much  less  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

(2304)  What  are  the  articles  subject  to  duty,  that  are  gene- 
rally found  in  passengers'  luggage  ? — Needlework,  silk  for 
dresses  not  made  up,  eau-de-cologne  and  cigars. 

(2305)  Are  those  generally  in  very  small  quantities  ? — Yes, 
except  with  passengers  who  are  coming  from  India.  I  presume 
you  allude  more  to  the  continental  ports. 

(2306)  Would  it  be  possible  to  allow  a  small  portion  of  arti- 
cles, subject  to  duty  if  imported  by  passengers,  and  manifestly 
without  any  object  of  fraud,  to  be  brought  in  free  from  duty  ? 
— ^That  is  generally  speaking  carried  out  now. 

(2307)  If  a  person  were  to  land  a  small  quantity  of  cigars, 
or  a  small  number  of  books,  you  would  not  charge  any  duty? — 
With  a  passenger  moving  in  a  good  sphere  of  life,  I  should  not 
charge  the  duty  upon  a  pound  of  cigars. 

(2308)  At  present  the  Custom-house  officers  do  exercise  a 
discretion  in  admitting  a  small  quantity  of  articles  with  passengers 
free  of  duty  ? — Yes;  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  books  would  not  be 
charged  ;  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  eau-de-cologne  would  not  be 
charged. 

(2309.  Chairman.)  Would  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  be  charged  ? 
— It  depends  upon  the  rank  of  the  party;  if  we  considered  that 
they  were  for  his  own  use,  we  should  not  charge  them :  but  if  a 
person  had  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  and  three  or  four  silk 
dresses,  and  five  or  six  bottles  of  eau-de-cologne,  we  should 
charge  them. 

(2310.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  If  passengers'  luggage  were 
passed  free  of  duty,  would  it  not  be  immediately  converted  into 
a  means  of  evading  the  revenue  laws  upon  a  large  scale? — No 
doubt  it  would,  and  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

(2311.  Mr.  Forster.)  But  it  could  only  be  done  on  a  large 
scale  by  professed  smugglers ;  by  persons  who  travelled   for 
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that  purpose  ? — I  have  known  very  extraordinary  things  in  the 
way  of  smuggling  done  by  ladies  moving  in  very  excellent 
society. 

(2312)  But  those  things  are  done  only  occasionally,  and  are 
not  repeated  ? — We  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  repeated  or 
not ;  but  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  when  they  have  been  found 
out  that  has  not  been  the  first  time  that  the  thing  has  been 
done. 

(2313.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  If  the  examination  of  the 
luggage  was  put  an  end  to,  do  not  you  think  that  boxes  of 
lace  and  gloves  would  be  brought  in  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  it;  some  years  ago  persons  went  backwards  and  forwards 
for  the  express  purpose  of  smuggling  in  goods. 

A  very  slight  consideration  will  show  how  slight  the  diffi- 
culty is.  '*  Lace,  thread,  and  cushion  lace"  yield  a  revenue  of 
just  £7,943  Is.  9d. ;  eau  de  cologne,  £2,085  5».  Id.;  gloves, 
£44,020  19s.  5d. ;  watches,  clocks,  and  books,  an  aggregate 
of  about  £21,000.  The  remission  of  duty  upon  articles  which 
it  would  alone  be  profitable  to  smuggle  in  luggage  of  a  restricted 
weight,  is  not  worth  a  second  thought. 

(2267.  Mr.  Forster.)  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  the 
landing  of  passengers'  luggage? — Yes,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  in  the  examination  of  passengers'  baggage. 

(2268)  Do  you  find  much  smuggling  now  ? — No. 

(2269)  More  or  less  than  formerly  ? — Less  than  formerly, 
certainly. 

(2270)  Do  any  persons  travel  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  .'' 
— Some  of  the  lower  class  of  persons  have  done  so,  but  since 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  there  is  less  inducement  for  their 
doing  so. 

(2271)  If  they 'did  so,  they  would  very  soon  be  known  by  the 
officers  ? — ^They  used  formerly  to  vary  the  route  very  much ; 
they  would  come  at  one  time  by  way  of  London,  and  another 
time  by  way  of  Dover,  and  at  another  time  by  way  of  Folke- 
stone, and  at  another  time  by  way  of  Brighton;  it  would  be 
difficult  to  know  those  parties  as  traders  in  that  way. 

(2282)  Surely  there  would  be  a  saving  of  time  if  the  tide- 
waiter  and  the  landing-waiter  went  on  board  at  Gravesend,  and 
began  examining  the  goods  there  ? — If  the  tide-waiter  and  land- 
ing-waiter went  on  board  at  Gravesend,  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable time  before  they  could  get  the  luggage  on  deck.     If 
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the  captains  of  vessels  would  obey  the  regulations,  frequently 
the  whole  thing  could  be  carried  on  under  the  present  system  as 
quickly  as  by  examining  the  goods  on  deck  ;  but  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  get  the  captains  to  get  all  the  luggage  on  deck  by  the 
time  the  vessel  comes  alongside. 

(2287.  Mr.  Forster.)  In  case  of  a  passenger  having  a  port- 
manteau in  his  own  charge  which  he  took  on  deck  himself, 
■would  there  be  any  objection  to  allowing  the  officer  to  examine 
the  portmanteau  on  deck,  in  place  of  its  being  sent  on  shore  in 
common  with  the  luggage  of  those  who  have  perhaps  20  or  30 
packages,  in  which  case  he  has  to  take  his  turn  with  the  others 
in  the  examination  of  that  single  portmanteau  ? — If  the  object  is 
to  give  a  priority  to  passengers  with  single  packages,  they  have 
that  now,  and  that  was  at  my  suggestion ;  the  moment  the 
packages  are  landed  passengers  with  single  paokages  are  called 
for,  and  they  are  dispatched  instant er. 

(2288)  How  long  a  time  elapses  between  the  landing  of 
packages  in  the  warehouse  and  the  passenger  being  able  to  get 
his  single  portmanteau  ? — Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
when  there  are  20  or  30  passengers  with  single  packages  they 
would  all  have  their  packages  within  half  an  hour  after  they 
were  landed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

STATISTICS,  REVENUE,  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF 
CUSTOMS. 


From  a  return  (No.  305)  to  the  House  of  Commons,  moved 
for  by  Mr.  Archibald  Hastie,  and  dated  16  May,  1851,  of  the 
"  total  number  of  persons  employed,  the  total  amount  of  salaries 
paid,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  gross  revenue  received  in  each 
Custom-house  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1849."  The  follov^- 
ing  tabulated  summary  is  extracted. 


Total  Num- 
ber of 
Persons 

Employed. 

Total  Amount 
of 
Salaries  and  Day- 
Pay  Paid. 

Total  Amount 

of  the 

Gross  Revenue 

Received. 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland  .... 
Ireland     .... 

6,840 
1,103 
1,352 

550,236  13     1 
62,115     0     7 
57,903     2     6 

18,345.374   13     1 
1,955,906  15   10 
2,180,058     4     6 

Total      .     .     . 

9,295 

670,254  16     2 

22,481,332   13     5 

From  return  ( App.  No.  10,)  of  "  Payments  out  of  the  Customs 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  its  progress  to  the  Exche- 
quer, other  than  charges  of  collection  in  the  year  1850,"  the 
follovs^ing  extract  is  taken. 


Expenses  of  the  Quarantine  Department    . 

Expenses  of  the  Warehousing  Department,  viz. 

Salaries  to  Surveyors,  ComptroUing  Sur- 
veyors of  Warehouses,  Warehouse-keepers 
and  Lockers        ..... 

Day-pay  to  Lockers      .... 

Rents,  Taxes,  &c.     . 


£ 
4.319 


56.938 
20,408 
45,672 


123,018 
127.337 
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Brought  forward     .....  127,237 

Expenses  of  Offices  connected  with  the  Acts  of 
Navigation,  and  for  keeping  Accounts  of  the 
Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Empire      .  .         8,675 


Expenses  incurred  by  the  Customs  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Act  .  1,013 


Sums  paid  into  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  under 
Treasury  Order,  to  be  applied  towards  the 
Support  of  the  Judicial  Establishments  of  that 
Country  ......  90,157 

Payments  in  Support  of  the  Civil  Government  of 

the  Isle  of  Man  .         .         .         .         -         .         9,067 


Paid  to  Treasurers  of  Counties  for  Com  Returns  259 

Miscellaneous  Payments      ....  98 


9,688 


Pax'ments  on  Account  of  the  difTerence  of  Trinity 
Light  and  Pilotage  Dues  between  British  and 
Foreign  Ships 34,488 

Compensation  Allowances  to  Naval  Officers  in 

the  Plantations 2.268 

Compensation  to  Naval  Officers  employed  in  the 

Coast  Guard  Service  for  loss  of  Half-pay        .       42,314 

Compensation  to  Officers  of  the  late  Irish  Fishery 

Establishment     ......  ■— 


44,582 


99,224 


357 

Total      .      .  .  £  315.676 

Miiiirn — n 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  suggest  the  query,  what  business 
the  Board  of  Customs  can  have,  that  is  legitimate,  with  the 
Judicial  estabUshments  of  Scotland,  or  the  Civil  Government 
efthe  Isle  of  Man? 
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The  return,  No.  14  (Appendix),  gives  "  A  statement,  showing 
the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Customs  in  each  class 
in  London,  and  the  amount  of  salary  paid  to  each  class  on 
5  January,  1851." 


On  5 

January,  1851. 

PORT  AND  OFFICE. 

Number 

of 

Salary. 

Persons. 

ENGLAND: 

London : 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Chairman    ....... 

1 

2.000 

0 

0 

Deputy- Chairman              .... 

1 

1.700 

0 

0 

Commissioners    ...... 

6 

7,200 

0 

0 

Secretary        ...... 

1 

1,400 

0 

0 

Assistant-Secretary      ..... 

1 

900 

0 

0 

Committee   and  other   clerks   in    Secretary's 

office  ....... 

36 

10.450 

0 

0 

Additional  emoluments  to  clerks   .          , 

,       , 

285 

0 

0 

Doorkeepers  to  the  Board 

2 

200 

0 

0 

Ditto  to  committees     ..... 

1 

90 

0 

0 

Post-office  messenger        .         .         .          . 

1 

92 

0 

0 

Housekeeper  and  storekeeper 

1 

260 

0 

0 

House  porter 

1 

80 

0 

0 

Solicitor     ....... 

] 

2,000 

0 

0 

Assistant  solicitor 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

Ditto  in  Dublin  ...... 

— 



Ditto  in  Scotland      ..... 

— 

— 

Ditto  for  Scotch  Law 

1 

80 

0 

0 

Clerks  in  Solicitor's  office  .... 

10 

2.540 

0 

0 

Surveyors-general        ..... 

4> 

3.500 

0 

0 

Surveyor  for  buildings      .... 

1 

450 

0 

0 

Clerks  to  surveyor  for  buildings  . 

2 

350 

0 

0 

Inspector  and  examiner  of  plantation  accounts 

1 

600 

0 

0 

Assistant  to               ditto  .          . 

1 

380 

0 

0 

Clerks                        ditto       .... 

6 

900 

0 

0 

Receiver- general 

1 

1,200 

0 

0 

Assistant  ditto 

1 

500 

0 

0 

Clerks  in  Receiver-general's  office      .         , 

14 

2,875 

0 

0 

Comptroller-general     ..... 

1 

800 

0 

0 

Assistant           ditto           .... 

1 

500 

0 

0 

Clerks  to           ditto     ..... 

21 

3,035 

0 

0 

Inspector-general  of  imports  and  exports    . 

1 

1.180 

0 

0 

Assistant     .      .     ditto          .... 

1 

650 

0 

0 

Clerks  to  inspector-general's  office     . 

24 

4,720 

0 

0 

Collector    ...... 

1 

li350 

0 

0 

Comptroller 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

Clerks  in  Long- room  ..... 

71 

16,980 

0 

0 
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On  5 

January, 

18;51 

PORT  AND  OFFICE. 

Number 

of 

Salary. 

Persons. 

£ 

s. 

London — continued , 

d. 

^^tminer                           .... 

1 

500 

0 

0 

Assistant  ditto     ...... 

1 

360 

0 

0 

Clerks  in  Examiner's  office 

33 

5.020 

0 

0 

Principals  of  department       .... 

7 

3,050 

0 

0 

Warehouse- keeper  ..... 

— 

— 

Assistant  ditto     ...... 

— 

— 

Warehouse-keeper,  Deptford     . 

1 

300 

0 

0 

Clerks  for  general  business  .          .          .          , 

177 

23,190 

0 

0 

Inspector-general  of  the  waterside  and  "ware- 

housing departments     .... 

2 

1.300 

0 

0 

Landing  surveyors       ..... 

16 

8,600 

0 

0 

Jerquer  ....... 

1 

400 

0 

0 

Searchers,  £  c.    • 

148 

38,980 

0 

0 

Late  landing-waiter  in  Queen's  warehouse  . 

— 

— 

Inspector  of  gaugers    ..... 

3 

1.350 

0 

0 

Principal  gaugers  and  gaugers  . 

40 

7,200 

0 

0 

Principal    timber   measurer   and  timber   mea- 

surers   ....... 

5 

670 

0 

0 

Superintendents  of  lockers 

60 

7,100 

0 

0 

Clerk  of  the  check       ..... 

I 

150 

0 

0 

Appointers  of  weighers      .... 

5 

470 

0 

0 

Lockers      ....... 

120 

10,640 

0 

0 

Weighers        ...... 

177 

12,093 

15 

0 

Gatekeepers        ...... 

17 

1,328 

15 

0 

Additional  ditto       ..... 

Messengers         ...... 

49 

3,655 

0 

0 

Watchmen      .         ^          .          .          .          . 

47 

2,659 

2 

0 

Surveyor  for  sloops     .          .          ,         .          . 

1 

400 

0 

0 

Assistant  to  ditto     ..... 

1 

150 

0 

0 

Inspector-general  of  the  waterguard 

1 

500 

0 

0 

Inspectors  of  the  River     .... 

2 

600 

0 

0 

Tide-surveyors    ...... 

15 

3,150 

0 

0 

Assistant  tide- surveyors    .... 

18 

1,560 

0 

0 

Registrar  of  inferior  officers 

1 

150 

0 

0 

Tidewaiters     ...... 

492 

39,683 

8 

0 

Watermen           ...... 

81 

5.312 

4 

0 

Comptroller-general  of  coast  guard    . 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

Assistant  .     .  ditto     ..... 

1 

500 

0 

0 

Clerks  in  coast  guard  office 

21 

3,475 

0 

0 

Superintendent  of   cruizers  building  and  re- 

pairing ....... 

1 

300 

0 

0 

House  surgeon 

1 

600 

0 

0 

Surgeon  at  Grsvesend           .... 

1 

150 

0 

0 
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The  same  return  gives  the  following  summary  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 


On  5  Januarv.  1851. 

•» 

Number 

of 
Persons. 

Salary. 

England         .... 
Scotland        ...» 
Ireland           .         ,         .         . 

4,106 
519 
472 

£       s. 
499,785   14 
54,891     4 
49,189     0 

d. 
5 
2 
6 

Quarantinb 

5,097 

603,865   19 
4,318  16 

1 
2 

5,097 

608,184   15 

3 

It  seems  to  be  considered  by  the  Board,  that  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  service  are  not  sufficient  to  execute  the  duties  it 
requires  ;  at  least,  if  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  return. 
No.  (App.)  16,  in  which  is  given 

An  Account  of  the  number  of  Vessels  which  arrived  in  the  Port  of 
London  from  Foreign  Ports  in  each  of  the  last  Ten  Years, 
showing'  the  Numbers  which  were  Fully  Boarded  and  Siagly 
Boarded  ;  and  also  the  Numbers  which,  owing  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Establishment,  passed  up  from  Gravesend  to  London  without 
officers. 


Passed  up 

Number 

Number 

without 

Dates. 

Fully 
Boarded. 

Singly 
Boarded. 

Oflficer<,and 
afterwards 
Supplied 
in  Londoti. 

Total. 

1841      . 

4,151 

2,175 

624 

6,950 

1842      . 

4.446 

2,226 

343 

7,015 

1843     . 

3,998 

2,331 

294 

6,623 

1844      . 

3.444 

2,802 

840 

7,086 

1845      . 

3,883 

3,286 

666 

7,835 

1846      . 

4,299 

3,383 

317 

7,999 

1847      . 

3,5p8 

4.072 

1,294 

8.964 

1848     . 

3.785 

4,356 

1,266 

9,407 

1849     . 

3,557 

4.631 

1,688 

9,876 

1850     . 

3,764 

4,829 

1,376 

9.969 

38,925 

34.091 

8.708 

81,724 
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No.  1  of  Appendix,  is  an  account  of  the  gross  and  net  receipts 
of  the  Customs  revenue  for  the  last  ten  years,  with  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  difference  is  appUed.  We  give 
that  portion  which  includes  the  year  1850. 

PAYMENTS  out  of  the  Revenue  of  Customs  in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer : 

£  £ 

1.  Drawbacks  on  Goods  Exported        ....  91,745 

2.  Repayments  on  Over-Entries,  Damaged  Goods,  &c,        .  .        .      82,612 

3.  Charges  of  Collection  ;  viz.  

Civil  Department : 

Salaries  and  Allowances 452,448         — 

Day  Pay  to  Weighers,  Watchmen,  Tidewaiters,  Boat- 
men, &c, t38,697        — 

Allowance  for  Special  Services  and  Travelling  Charges  19,411         — 

Tradesmen's  Bills           .             17,010         — 

Rents  of  Custom-houses,  &c.;  Rates,  Taxes,  and  Tithes.  16,228        — 

Law  Charges 5,766         — 

Postage  and  Carriage  of  Parcels          ....  5,426         — 
Superannuation  or  Retiring  Allowances,  under  Acts  50 
Geo.  3,  c.  117,  3  Geo.  4,  c.  113,   and  4  &  5  Will.  4, 

c.  24 151,503        — 

Compensation  Allowances,  under  Acts  3  Geo.  4,  c.  113, 
and  4  &  5  Will.  4,  c.  24,  for  Offices  abolished,  reduced, 

or  consolidated 21,333         — 

Allowances  for  Patent  Offices  abolished     .         .         .  2,941 

Compensation  to  Officers  for  Loss  of  Fees          .         .  2,084        — 

Other  Payments  not  comprised  under  the  above  heads  18,308         — 

Total  Expenses  of  Civil  Department      .       £851,155        — 

Harbour  "Vessels 4,670  — 

Cruisers                63,794  — 

Preventive  Water- Guard 362,192  — 

Land  Guard .  1,993  — 

total  Charges  of  Collection    .        .        .    £    .    ,     1,283,804 

4.  Payments  other  than  Charges  of  Collection,  comprehending 

the  Expenses  of  the  Quarantine  and  Warehousing  De- 
partments ;  Payments  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
Light  and  Pilotage  Dues  on  Foreign  Vessels ;  Payments 
in  support  of  the  Civil  Government  of  Scotland,  &c.,  &c.  .     .         315,676 

Aggregate  of  Payments  out  of  the  Revenue  of  Customs  in 

its  progress  to  the  Exchequer 1,773,837 

PAYMENTS  into  the  Exchequer 20,442,170 

TOTAL  Application  of  the  Gross  Receipt  .     £        .    .     22,216,007 
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GROSS  RECEIPT    of  Customs  actually  accruing  within  the 
respective  Years 


22,194,142 


Add,— In  the  case  of  the  Years  1847,  1848,  and  1850,  in 
respect  of  the  casual  Reduction  in  the  Amount  of 
Balances  and  Bills  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  Year, 
compared  with  the  Amount  outstanding  at  its  commencemettt, 
luch  Reduction  of  Balances  operating  as  an  augmentation 
of  tiie  Gross  Receipt   ....•.., 


GROSS  RECEIPT 


21,865 


:e22,2 16,007 


Appendix,  No.  6,  gives  the  rate  per  cent,  at  which  the  Cus- 
toms Gross  Revenue  was  collected  in  the  under-mentioned 
years. 


;ar 

1815   . 

»» 

1818 

f> 

1821 

>t 

1824 

>» 

1827 

»t 

f830 

»» 

1831 

tt 

1832 

»t 

1833 

it 

1834 

tt 

1835 

tt 

1836 

,, 

1837 

>> 

1838 

,, 

1839 

It 

1840 

tt 

1841 

tt 

1842 

i> 

1843 

,, 

1844 

It 

1845 

>» 

1846 

»• 

1847 

J, 

1848 

tt 

1849 

1850 

£. 

s. 

d. 

12 

9 

10 

10 

12 

9 

10 

0 

1 

9 

8 

9 

7 

1 

10 

6 

2 

10 

6 

14 

2 

6 

19 

10 

7 

9 

3 

6 

6 

9 

5 

17 

2 

5 

9 

5 

5 

13 

0 

5 

12 

1 

5 

9 

9 

5 

8 

8 

5 

6 

4 

5 

10 

3 

5 

9 

9 

5 

4 

2 

5 

16 

3 

5 

11 

10 

5 

19 

6 

5 

15 

2 

5 

15 

1 

5 

16 

8 
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These  preliminary  tables  are  given  to  render  more  intelligible 
the  following  examination  of  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle: — 

(379.  Chairman.)  In  the  paper  containing  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  collection  of  the  Customs  which  has  been 
given  to  the  Committee,  it  appears  that  the  superannuation  or 
retiring  allowances  for  the  year  1850,  amount  to  £151,503, 
against  the  amount  for  the  same  object  in  1846,  of  £117,646, 
and  about  the  same  in  1841.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Committee  how  that  great  increase  of  charge  has 
arisen  ? — It  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  officers  having  retired 
who  are  entitled  to  superannuation  allowances,  and  from  the  re- 
ductions which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  in  the 
establishment. 

(382)  Do  you  observe  that  the  compensation  allowances  have 
fallen  from  £27,786  in  1841,  to  £21,333  in  1850?— Yes,  they 
have. 

(383)  On  the  other  hand  the  superannuation  allowances  have 
increased  from  £117,000  in  1841,  to  £151,000  in  1850?— They 
have. 

(387.  Chairman.)  On  adding  up  the  salaries,  and  allowances, 
and  day-pay  to  weighers,  watchmen,  &c.,  and  the  superannua- 
tion or  retiring  allowances  in  the  year  1850,  they  appear  to 
amount  to  £742,648.  Taking  those  three  items  together  for 
the  year  1850,  I  find  they  amount  to  £742,648,  and  in  the 
year  1846,  they  amounted  to  £702,280,  showing  an  increase  of 
£40,000  in  the  cost  of  that  part  of  the  establishment.  Can  you 
favour  the  Committee  with  any  reasons  why  that  increase  has 
taken  place  ? — I  should  observe  to  the  Committee  that,  not- 
withstanding the  reductions  which  take  place  from  time  to  time, 
it  is  very  frequently  necessary  to  make  an  increase  of  the  various 
establishments  at  the  outports.  The  result  of  the  reduction  of 
duties  and  of  free  trade,  has  been  to  increase  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  under  the  present  system 
the  number  of  ships  entering  and  reporting  are  much  larger 
than  they  were  before ;  and  as  each  siiip  requires  the  superin- 
tendence of  Custom-house  officers  upon  its  arrival  and  dis- 
charge of  cargo,  in  fact  the  duties  of  the  Customs  are  very 
much  larger  now  than  they  were  before  the  late  reductions  of 
duty  were  made. 

(393.  Mr.  Ccmewall  Lewis.)    Has  not  the  item  of  salaries  and 
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allowances  been  reduced  from  £462,000  in  1848,  to  £452,000  in 
1850? — It  appears  so  in  this  account. 

(394)  la  not  the  item  of  day-pay  to  weighers,  watchmen,  &c., 
£143,082  in  1848,  reduced  to  £138,697  in  1850?— Yes. 

(395)  There  appear  to  have  been  considerable  changes  under 
the  head  of  the  coast-guard,  comparing  the  years  1 848  and 
1850.  Harbour  vessels  have  fallen  from  £6,290  to  £4,670. 
Cruizers  have  fallen  from  94,664  to  £63,794.  The  preventive 
water-guard  has  risen  from  £359,701  to  £362,192,  and  the 
land-guard  has  fallen  from  £15,446  to  £1,993.  Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  explain  the  change  which  has  been  made  since 
1848  in  the  coast-guard  ? — The  commission  to  which  I  made 
reference  recommended,  and  the  comptroller-general  of  the 
coast-guard  of  that  day  entirely  assented  to  the  recommenda- 
tion, that  a  great  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  cruizers,  and 
also  in  the  mounted  land-force  connected  with  the  coast-jruard : 
but  at  the  same  time  that  he  made  that  concession,  he  stated 
that  it  would  be  essentially  necessary  to  strengthen  the  main 
guard,  which  is  the  preventive  land-guard,  and  some  increase 
was  made  in  that  part  of  the  establishment.  Previously  it  was 
considered  that  we  had  a  triple  guard  :  we  had  a  guard  at 
sea  which  was  carried  on  by  cruizers ;  we  had  a  guard  along 
the  coast,  of  which  the  coast-guard  were  the  agents ;  and  then 
we  had  the  inland-puard,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  riding 
officers,  so  called.  We  abolished  the  one,  and  materially  dimi- 
nished the  other ;  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  strengthen 
as  far  as  possible  the  main-guard,  what  is  called  the  coast- 
guard, the  watch-guard  along  the  coast;  and  that  will  account 
for  the  increase  under  that  head  since  the  year  1848,  of  about 
£2,400. 

(399.  Chairman.)  Going  back  to  a  previous  year,  are  not 
you  aware  that  in  the  year  1845,  the  duties  were  taken  otFmore 
than  half  the  articles  imported  into  tliis  country  ? — I  am  aware 
that  a  very  extensive  reduction  was  made  in  the  number  of 
articles  subject  to  customs  duties. 

(400)  I  find  that  in  the  year  1844,  being  the  year  before  that 
reduction  in  the  number  of  dutiable  articles  took  place,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  departtnent  for  salaries  and  allowances,  and 
day-pay  to  weighers,  watchmen,  tide-waiters,  boatmen,  &c., 
harbour  vessels,  cruizers,   preventive   water-guard  and    land- 
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guard,  amounted  to  £1,024,436  ;  and  that  the  same  items  in 
the  year  1850  amounted  to  £1,033,794;  showing  a  small  in- 
crease in  1850,  as  compared  with  1844,  notwithstanding  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  one-halF  in  the  number  of  dutiable  articles  : 
can  you  favour  the  Committee  with  any  additional  explanation 
why  that  has  taken  place  ? — I  can  only  state  that  it  has  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  increased  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country:  as  I  stated  in  a  former  answer,  if  the  number  of 
ships  that  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  increase,  the 
labours  of  the  Customs  will  increase  whether  they  bring  you 
dutiable  goods  or  free  goods  ;  but  I  find  that  the  comparison,  in 
fact,  exhibits  a  small  decrease;  the  expenses  for  1850  being 
£1,023,794,  against  the  sum  of  £1,024,436  for  1844. 

(493.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  On  referring  to  the  Finance  Ac- 
counts for  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1849,  it  appears  that 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  Customs  for  that  year  is  £22,785,000. 
The  first  deduction  which  is  made  from  that  gross  receipt  appears 
under  the  head  of  "  Repayments,  Allowances,  Discounts,  Draw- 
backs, and  Bounties  in  the  nature  of  Drawbacks,  and  Allow- 
ances for  Paper,  and  Parchment  and  Stamps  ;"  amounting  to 
£191,965;  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  explain  how  that 
money  is  disbursed  ? — That  amount  is  paid  to  parties  who 
having  paid  duty  upon  their  goods,  afterwards  wish  to  export 
them,  and  are  entitled  to  receive  the  duties  which  they  have 
paid,  by  way  of  drawback. 

(494)  Does  it  not  also  include  cases  in  which  there  has  been 
overpayment  of  duty  by  mistake  ? — It  includes  cases  of  over- 
payment, as  money  which  has  been  once  brought  to  account 
can  only  be  paid  back  again  to  the  party  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Customs. 

(495)  Are  not  all  those  payments  made  directly  by  officers 
of  the  Customs,  without  any  payment  out  of  the  Exchequer  ? — 
They  are. 

(496)  Are  not  those  payments,  under  the  present  practice, 
made  expeditiously,  and  in  a  manner  convenient  to  the  mer- 
chant ? — Yes. 

It  is  for  the  Board  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  cases 
noticed  in  Part  I.,  wherein  it  appears  that  the  re-payment  of  an 
over-entry  of  a  penny  requires  to  be  attested  by  the  signatures 
of  six  officers  and  three  Commissioners,  and  that  the  usual  cer- 
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tificate  of  over-entry  is  seldom  given  except  under  a  delay  of 
three  months. 

(528)  The  next  deduction  which  is  made  from  the  net  receipt 
of  the  Customs  before  it  reaches  the  Exchequer,  appears  in  the 
balance-sheet  under  the  head  of  *'  Payments  other  than  charges 
of  collection,  which  in  the  year  1848  amounted  to  £333,650." 
Do  those  other  payments  consist  for  the  most  part  of  charges 
fixed  upon  the  Customs  revenue  by  Act  of  Parliament? — They 
are  composed  of  the  expenses  of  quarantine ;  the  expenses  of 
the  warehousing  department ;  the  expenses  of  officers  connected 
with  the  Acts  of  navigation,  and  for  keeping  accounts  of  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  empire  ;  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Customs  in  the  execution  of  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Act;  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  difference  of  Trinity  light  and  pilotage 
dues  between  British  and  Foreign  vessels ;  compensation  allow- 
ances to  naval  officers  in  the  plantations ;  compensation  to  naval 
officers  employed  on  the  coast  guard,  for  loss  of  half-pay  ;  sums 
paid  towards  the  support  of  the  judicial  establishments  in  Scot- 
land ;  payments  in  support  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  ;  and  some  other  small  payments. 

(529)  Are  the  majority  of  those  payments  made  for  purposes 
quite  unconnected  with  the  revenue  of  the  Customs  ? — I  should 
say  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  expenses  of  the 
warehousing  department. 

(538.  Mr.  Fagan.)  Are  the  different  outports  classified  ? — 
They  are.  There  are  six  classes  of  out-ports,  beside  the  super- 
numerary class. 

(539)  How  do  you  regulate  those  classes ;  is  it  according  to 
their  imports  and  exports  ? — It  has  reference  principally  to  the 
number  of  officers  in  the  establishment,  because  we  have  learned 
to  consider  the  amount  of  money  collected  as  a  very  fallacious 
test.  There  are  some  ports  in  which  a  considerable  revenue  is 
collected  with  a  very  small  number  of  officers.  At  other  ports, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  as  Southampton,  there  is  very  little 
revenue  collected  in  proportion  to  the  business,  which  is  very 
considerable,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  packets  which 
arrive  and  sail,  and  on  account  of  which  a  large  establishment 
is  required;  therefore  Southampton  has  become  a  second-class 
port,  although  if  it  were  estimated  by  the  amount  of  revenue  col- 
lected, it  would  be  much  lower. 
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(540)  Does  not  that  observation  apply  also  to  Folkestone  ? — 
It  does. 

(54 i)  Has  not  the  increase  in  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Folkestone  been  very  considerable  of  late  years  ? — It  has  ;  we 
have  had  a  special  application  to  increase  Folkestone  in  classi- 
fication. We  have  resisted  it  upon  the  ground  of  economy,  but  I 
think  we  shall  not  be  able  to  resist  it  much  longer,  for  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  have  a  vast  amount  of  business  to  do, 
and  their  emoluments  are  not  proportionate. 

(542)  In  what  class  is  it  now  ? — The  fifth  class. 

(543)  In  what  class  should  you  propose  to  put  it  ? — It  would 
go  to  the  fourth  class  in  the  first  instance.  We  have  kept  it 
back,  not  wishing  to  increase  the  expense  of  the  establishment, 
because  the  alteration  of  a  port  from  one  class  to  another  imme- 
diately adds  £50  or  £100  a  year  to  the  salaries  of  the  collector 
and  comptroller,  with  a  corresponding  increase  to  those  of  other 
officers  also.  There  is  always  an  uncertainty  about  a  place  like 
Folkestone ;  it  has  risen  very  rapidly,  but  the  packets  may  be 
diverted  from  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  it  may  fall 
back  again.  The  importation  of  silk  and  other  goods  may 
possibly  be  transferred  to  London. 

(544)  Has  the  classification  reference  only  to  the  number  of 
the  establishment  ? — The  general  amount  of  business  transacted 
is  the  main  consideration,  the  amount  of  revenue  collected 
being  of  com'se  one  ingredient,  because  the  establishment  of 
the  long  room  must  vary  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  duty 
collected. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
OFFICERS    OF    CUSTOMS. 


§1.    THEIR   QUALIFICATIONS,    DUTIES,   AND   EMOLUMENTS. 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  supplies  the  following  information  : — 

(179)  You  have  a  warrant  from  the  Treasury  regulating 
the  hours  of  attendance  of  the  whole  department,  from  the 
Commissioners  downwards,  have  you  not? — The  hours  of 
attendance  for  the  Commissioners  are  from  ten  o'clock  till  four. 

(180)  By  what  regulation  is  that? — The  11th  section  of  the 
Customs  Management  Act  gives  the  Treasury  the  power  of 
appointing  the  hours. 

(183.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  Have  you  not  a  section  of 
officers  attending  before  the  hour  of  ten  and  after  four  ? — Out- 
door officers  attend  from  eight  to  four  o'clock,  and  clerks  in  the 
warehousing  department  also  ;  and  very  freijuently  we  permit 
officers  to  attend  before  and  after  legal  hours,  upon  the  parties 
for  whose  accommodation  the  attendance  is  given  paying  the 
extra  expense  of  the  officers. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  observed  on  the  subject 
of  the  neglect  of  the  Board  to  obey  the  11th  section  of  the 
Customs  Management  Act,  the  statement  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  London  Docks  relative  to  the  attendance  of  the  lockers  is 
important. 

(2o65.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  Vou  do  not  think  that 
the  lockers  in  the  docks  at  the  present  moment  take  no  care 
and  no  trouble  as  to  the  delivery  of  goods  when  the  duty  is 
paid,  as  they  used  to  do  when  you  were  a  water-side  clerk  ? — 
A  locker  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  keys,  and  to  carry  the 
keys  from  place  to  place. 

(2566)  But  you  cannot  get  the  goods  without  the  locker 
going  and  unlocking  the  floor  in  which  the  goods  are  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 
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(?567,  Mr.  Alderman  ThompsQo,)  The  lopVer'e  duty  ia  wh^vt 
the  term  implies,  to  lock  up  and  unlpck  1—^Tq  lock  up  ^nd  un- 
lock J  you  cannot  get  into  the  warehouse  till  he  comea  to  take 
the  Queen's  lock  off  the  doors ;  it  is  then  hia  duty  to  walk 
about  the  floorg,  to  see  that  nothing  wrong  is  done,  and  pre- 
cisely as  the  clock  strikes  four  (he  is  very  punctual  indeed)  he 
locks  up  again,  and  you  are  all  turned  out. 

(2568.  Mr.  Hastie.)  Does  he  examine  what  is  delivered  under 
the  orders  for  delivery  ? — I  think  that  in  the  case  of  dutiable 
goods  it  would  be  his  duty  to  do  that. 

(2569)  Nothing  can  be  delivered  from  the  floor  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  locker  ? — I  think  not ;  he  is  there  for  the 
very  purpose  of  seeing  that,  and  if  he  does  his  duty  it  could  not 
be  done. 

(2571)  He  is  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  that  no 
package  is  delivered  without  an  order  from  the  Customs,  show- 
ing that  the  duty  has  been  paid  ? — Certainly. 

(2572)  If  he  does  his  duty  no  package  can  escape  from  the 
warehouse  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Customs  ?— Certainly 
not, 

(2573.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  You  say  that  the  locker 
locks  up  the  door  punctually  as  the  clock  strikes  four ;  would 
it  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  docks  if  you  had  a  longer  time 
to  land,  and  deliver  your  goods  in  the  day  ? — ^Very  often  it 
would ;  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  apply  for  permission  to 
work  extra  hours  in  crowded  times ;  in  the  last  week,  80  large 
ships  arrived  in  our  docks  at  once ;  we  sometimes  apply  to  the 
Customs  to  allow  the  officers  to  work  overtime,  and  then  we 
pay  extra. 

(2574)  Do  they  ever  object  if  you  so  apply  ?— They  have  ob- 
jected occasionally. 

(2575)  What  do  you  pay  to  the  Customs  House  officers  for 
attending  and  working  overtime? — I  think,  if  I  recollept 
rightly,  it  comes  to  about  lOs.  or  l2s,  an  hour;  there  would  be 
the  landing  waiter  probably,  and  the  locker;  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  I  should  think  the  landing  waiter  would  have  about 
lOs.  an  hour,  and  perhaps  the  locker  would  have  Is.  or  2s.;  I 
cannot  say  to  a  fraction,  but  they  are  paid  by  us. 

(2576.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,)  Is  not  10s.  an  hour  for  a 
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landing  waiter  a  very  high  rate  of  charge  ? — They  are  very  glad 
to  have  extra  time  I  know. 

(2577)  Do  not  you,  at  the  Dock  Company,  think  it  a  heavy 
charge  upon  you  ? — Certainly  it  is  a  heavy  charge,  but  when 
we  are  crowded,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can ;  formerly,  the 
docks  were  opened,  and  worked  from  six  to  six. 

(2578.  Chairman.)  When  did  that  reduction  of  time  take 
place  ? — I  cannot  say. 

(2579.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  What  is  the  time  now? 
— It  has  been  subsequently  reduced  to  eight  hours  a  day, 
that  is,  from  eight  till  four  without  intermission,  as  the  order  I 
think  expresses  it,  and  in  winter,  from  nine  till  four  without  in- 
termission ;  it  was  thought  that  when  shorter  hours  were  taken, 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  their  going  out  to  get  meals,  and 
therefore  it  was  thought  that  the  loss  of  time  would  not  be  so 
great  as  it  appeared. 

(2580.  Mr.  Gladstone.)  What  was  the  amount  of  the  inter- 
mission when  the  time  was  from  six  to  six  ? — It  was  half  an 
hour  at  breakfast,  and  an  hour  at  dinner. 

(2581)  Leaving  10  hours  and  a  half? — Yes. 

(2582)  Do  they  work  now  actually  without  intermission  from 
eight  to  four? — No;  they  have  luncheon,  and  certain  persons 
who  are  licensed,  come  in  to  bring  them  beer  at  12  o'clock ;  I 
think  the  professed  time  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  practically 
it  is  half  an  hour. 

(2583)  In  point  of  fact,  would  the  case  be  fairly  stated,  if 
we  were  to  say  that  the  business  hours  were  formerly  I0| 
hours,  and  are  now  seven  and  a  half;  that  is  to  say,  formerly 
twelve  hours,  minus  an  hour  and  a  half  and  now  eight  hours, 
minus  half  an  hour ; — That  would  over-state  it,  because  now 
there  are  only  seven  hours,  including  the  luncheon  in  winter. 

(2584)  Taking  the  summer  hours,  would  it  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  hours  are  now  seven  and  a  half,  and  that  they  were 
formerly  ten  and  a  half  ?— Exactly. 

(2585.  Chairman.)  As  regards  the  winter  hours,  they  were 
formerly  ten  and  a  half,  and  they  are  now  six  and  a  half? — As 
regards  the  winter  hours,  they  were  from  six  to  six.  I  have 
been  with  a  lantern  hundreds  of  times  at  work. 

(2586)  So  that  the  accommodation  to  the  mercantile  public 
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has  practically  been  reduced  to  that  extent  ? — It  has.  But  it  is 
right  to  say  that  the  business  is  now  done  in  a  quarter  of  the 
time  that  it  used  to  be.  We  can  do  four  times  as  much  prac- 
tically, because  by  the  improved  modes  of  dealing  with  the 
goods  we  can  get  through  so  much  more  work  in  the  time. 

(2587.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  Supposing  you  had  the 
liberty  of  landing  in  your  docks  at  any  hour  from  six  to  six, 
would  you  or  would  you  not  take  advantage  of  doing  so  when 
you  had  a  number  of  vessels  to  land  ? — Always,  certainly.  It 
would  be  a  great  convenience,  no  doubt. 

(2588.  Mr.  Gladstone.)  You  would  not,  however,  use  the 
liberty  from  six  to  six  in  the  winter  ? — No,  we  should  not  wish 
it.  There  is  valuable  property  about,  and  we  should  not  like 
to  have  our  premises  exposed  except  during  daylight. 

(2589)  The  state  of  the  case  would  be  this,  that  whenever 
there  are  12  full  hours  of  daylight  you  would  use  them,  and 
whenever  there  are  less  than  12  full  hours  of  daylight  you 
would  use  all  the  daylight ;  would  that  be  so  ? — Yes. 

The  chief  of  the  Board  resumes  his  narrative. 

(295.  Chairman.)  How  many  surveyors-general  are  there  ? 
— Four. 

(296)  And  two  inspectors- general? — Yes. 

(297)  Do  you  not  expect  the  four  surveyors-general  and  the 
two  inspectors-general  to  be  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  all 
the  officers  below  them? — The  inspectors-general  certainly, 
because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  superintend  the 
officers,  and  keep  them  in  their  places  ;  they  look  in  upon  them 
from  time  to  time  to  see  that  they  are  doing  their  duty.  The 
surveyors-general  are  less  brought  in  contact  with  them,  be- 
cause they  have  other  important  duties  to  discharge  at  the 
Custom-house. 

(298)  Then  you  expect  the  two  inspectors-general  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  all  the  officers,  although  it  appears 
to  you  impossible  for  the  eight  Commissioners  to  obtain  that 
knowledge  ? — Yes,  because  that  is  their  special  duty. 

(327.  Chairman.)  Are  not  all  the  officers,  up  to  the  landing- 
waiters  inclusive,  appointed  by  the  Treasury  ? — All  first  ap- 
pointments to  the  establishment  of  the  Customs  are  made  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
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(328.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Are  not  extra  clerks  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners  ? — The  extra  clerks  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Treasury.  The  supernumerary  clerks  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners,  but  they  have  very  precarious 
employment,  and  they  are  turned  off  when  there  is  no  longer 
employment  for  them. 

(329)  You  make  a  distinction  between  extra  clerks  and  super- 
numerary clerks  ;  is  it  the  extra  clerks  who  are  about  130  in 
dumber  ? — The  supernumerary  and  exti-a  together.  The  num- 
ber appointed  by  the  Treasury  is  about  45,  the  rest  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners.  Those  appointed  by  the  Trea- 
sury are  permanent ;  they  are  extra  clerks,  but  permanent :  the 
supernumeraries  take  their  chance  of  employment. 

(330.  Chairman.)  Do  the  supernumeraries  ever  become  clerks? 
— Not  unless  it  pleases  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  place 
them  on  the  establishment. 

(331.  Mr.  Alderman  Huniphery.)  If  you  find  an  extra  clerk 
a  very  clever  man,  well  up  to  his  business,  do  you  recommend 
him  ? — It  sometimes  happens  that  the  Board  has  recommended 
thie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  place  upon  the  establishment 
a  supernumerary  clerk  who  has  proved  himself  very  competent. 

(332.  Chairman.)  Is  any  officer  higher  than  a  landing- waiter 
ever  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Trea- 
sury ? — I  think  not ;  a  guager  is  another  branch,  but  not  higher 
than  a  Ian  ding- waiter. 

(333)  To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  the  position  of  gauger 
or  of  Ian  ding- waiter  is  the  highest  to  which  a  person  is 
appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Treasury? — It  is  the 
highest  in  point  of  salary  >  perhaps  a  clerk  may  be  consi- 
dered more  important,  because  he  may  rise  to  be  a  collector  or 
comptroller;  that  is  matter  of  opinion;  some  prefer  in-door 
offices,  some  prefer  out-door  offices  ;  but  the  salary  of  the  land- 
ing-waiter is  the  highest  to  which  the  Treasury  appoints  in  the 
first  instance. 

(334)  How  are  those  above  that  rank  promoted  ? — They  are 
promoted  entirely  by  the  Board  of  Customs ;  those  who  are  in 
classes  2:0  forward  from  one  class  to  another  by  seniority,  pro- 
vided their  character  is  good,  and  their  qualifications  render 
them  fit  for  the   promotion ;  but  there   are  certain  offices   in 
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which  we  do  not  regard  seniority,  but  we  make  selections  for 
the  good  of  the  service. 

(335)  Which  are  the  offices  in  which  seniority  is  the  rule ; 
and  which  are  those  in  which  merit  is  the  rule  ? — All  the 
landing-waiters  are  divided  into  classes,  and  they  go  from  the 
sixth  class  up  to  the  first  by  seniority,  but  every  promotion  is 
brought  before  the  Board  ;  we  have  the  report  of  the  officers 
upon  the  man's  qualification,  and  it  is  decided  whether  he  is 
quahfied  to  go  forward  or  whether  he  should  be  passed  over, 
according  to  his  character. 

(336)  You  mean,  that  when  an  officer  is  in  the  first  instance 
appointed  a  landing  waiter,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sixth 
class  ? — Yes,  and  he  goes  up  to  the  first  as  a  matter  of  course, 
if  he  continues  to  behave  well. 

(337)  You  do  not  put  another  over  his  head,  unless  in  case  of 
bad  behaviour,  and  then  he  is  passed  over? — Yes;  it  has  some- 
times happened  that  he  is  passed  over  for  one  turn;  for  instance, 
if  a  man  has  not  behaved  well,  and  a  promotion  took  place  soon 
after  that,  we  should  say  that  man  cannot  go  forward  now  ;  he 
would  lose  that  place,  but  then  perhaps  a  twelvemonth  after- 
wards there  is  another  promotion,  and  it  is  considered  that  he 
has  been  sufficiently  punished,  and  he  is  allowed  to  go  for- 
ward. 

(338)  In  promoting  to  the  rank  above  a  landing- waiter,  is 
that  done  by  merit  or  by  seniority  ? — For  the  appointment  of 
landing-surveyor  we  consider  that  we  are  entitled  to  select,  and 
it  is  a  very  difficult  and  rather  painful  duty  to  perform,  because 
it  always  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  disappointment ;  we  select 
those  persons  that  we  think  best  qualified  to  make  superior 
officers;  such  as  are  qualified  to  be,  not  only  landing-sur- 
veyors, but  eventually  surveyors-general,  and  to  fill  the  highest 
departments  in  the  service;  men  whose  manners  and  education 
qualify  them  to  communicate  with  merchants  and  with  the 
public  generally,  to  write  reports,  and  perform  the  superior 
functions  in  the  service. 

(339)  Do  you  select  them  invariably  from  the  first  class  of 
landing-waiters  ? — No,  the  last  selection  was  made  from  the 
third  class ;  it  was  a  very  special  case ;  there  was  some  at  the 
head  of  the  first  class  passed  over.  Sometimes  they  do  not 
desire  the   higher   office;  the   responsibility    of  the   landing- 
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surveyor  is  so  great,  that  they  would  rather  remain  in  the  posi- 
tion of  landing-waiter. 

(340)  With  i-egard  to  those  below  the  landing-waiters,  such 
as  tidewaiters  and  weighers,  do  they  ever  rise  ? — Yes,  the  tide- 
waiters  and  weighers  are  also  divided  into  classes,  and  they  go 
forward.  The  tide-surveyors  are  selected  from  the  tidewaiters, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  landing-surveyors  from  the  landing- 
waiters,  with  reference  to  character  and  qualifications. 

(299.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  What  is  the  total  number  of 
officers  in  the  Customs  altogether  ? — Between  5,000  and  6,000. 

(300.  Chairman.)  What  is  the  number  in  London  ? — I  do 
not  know  the  number  in  London. 

(301.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  What  is  the  number  of  officers  of 
the  coast-guard  ? — That  is  between  5,000  and  6,000  too. 

(302)  Then,  altogether,  there  are  rather  more  than  10,000 
persons  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Customs  ? — That 
applies  to  the  established  officers;  then  there  are  the  occasional 
officers,  the  extra  officers  besides,  which  makes  the  number  very 
much  larger ;  the  glut-officers,  who  are  taken  on  from  time  to 
time,  when  the  pressure  of  business  requires  it. 

(304.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  Do  you  keep  a  register  of 
the  extra  officers  you  employ  ^ — Yes. 

(305)  Do  you  employ  the  same  men  if  they  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, before  you  go  to  strangers  1 — Yes,  they  are  all  put  upon 
the  extra  list,  and  the  extra  list  is  always  called  for  before  we 
employ  any  more  strangers. 

(306.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Can  you  state  how  many 
extra  clerks  you  have  upon  those  lists? — I  believe  about  130. 

(307)  How  often  may  they  be  employed,  how  many  days 
in  the  course  of  a  month  ? — I  should  think  they  are  generally 
employed  daily. 

(308)  Are  they  all  paid  the  same  rate,  or  is  there  a  gra- 
duated scale,  according  to  their  capacity  and  qualifications  ? — I 
think  they  are  paid  the  same  rate. 

(309)  Do  you  recollect  what  it  is  ?  —  Thirty  shillings  a 
week. 

(310)  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  Do  they  advance  in  pay- 
ment    No. 

(345.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  What  is  the  salary  at  which 
the  lowest  class  of  landing-waiters  commence? — In  some  of  the 
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out-ports  as  low  as  £100;  at  Liverpool,  £150;  and  in  London, 
£160  a  year. 

(346)  Do  they  remain  at  that  salary  so  long  as  they  are  in 
the  sixth  class  ? — They  do. 

(347)  What  increase  do  they  get  in  the  second  and  third 
classes  ? — I  think  the  next  is  £200 ;  and  in  London  they  go  on 
to  £400. 

(348)  When  they  work  extra  time  at  the  docks,  of  course 
they  are  paid  for  that,  in  addition  to  their  salary  ? — They  are. 

(351)  Do  you  recollect  how  many  landing-surveyors  you 
have  ? — Sixteen  in  the  port  of  London,  and  several  landing- 
waiters  who  are  acting  as  landing-surveyors  without  any  in- 
crease of  salary There  are  four  surveyors- 
general. 

(839)  What  are  their  duties? — Their  duties  are  to  visit  in 
London  the  docks,  quays,  and  different  branches  of  the  estab- 
lishment; to  make  circuits  in  the  country,  in  alternate  years, 
with  the  Commissioners  ;  to  inspect  the  out-ports ;  their  salaries 
are  £800  a  year,  increasing  to  £900  ;  they  are  also  employed  to 
conduct  inquiries,  to  advise  the  Board  in  all  matters  of  a 
practical  nature,  with  regard  to  alterations  of  regulations,  and 
the  issuing  of  general  orders  affecting  the  practice  of  the  depart- 
ments. Then  there  are  two  inspectors-general  of  the  water-side 
and  warehousing  departments,  with  salaries  of  from  o^COO  to 
0^700  per  annum ;  there  is  also  an  inspector-general  at  Liverpool, 
performing  similar  duties  ',  the  duty  of  these  officers  is  to  be 
constantly  employed  on  the  docks  and  quays,  and  in  the 
warehouses  superintending  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  and 
being  ready  as  referees  to  give  their  advice  and  opinion  upon 
any  point  that  may  be  submitted  to  them. 

(848)  Their  business  is  altogether  out  of  doors  ? — Yes. 

(849)  But  the  business  of  the  surveyors-general  is  more  in- 
doors than  out  of  doors  ? — Yes. 

(850)  Are  the  inspectors-general  under  the  control  f  the 
surveyors-general,  or  are  they  independent  of  them  ? — They 
are  independent  of  them  to  a  certain  extent. 

(851)  If  they  noticed  anything  in  the  officers  requiring  im- 
provement they  would  report  direct  to  the  Board,  and  not  to 
the  surveyors  general  ? — Exactly. 

(852)  The  business   of  the  inspectors -general  is  more   to 
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look  after  the  officers  than  anything  else  ? — Y^es;   it  is  to  see 
that  the  business  is  properly  conducted. 

(853)  According  to  your  regulations,  ought  one  inspector 
general  to  be  every  day  at  every  place  where  there  is  any 
amount  of  business  transacted  ? — I  doubt  that ;  1  doubt 
whether  any  inspector-general  would  be  competent  every  day 
to  inspect  every  part  of  the  port  of  London  ;  it  takes  a  man 
several  hours  to  go  round  one  of  the  large  dock  establishments 
to  see  all  the  officers  there  ;  and  then  they  have  all  the  ware- 
houses to  visit  as  well  as  the  docks. 

(854)  The  privileges  granted  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
will,  I  presume,  necessitate  a  considerable  increase  of  the  es- 
tablishment?— I  do  not  apprehend  that  tiiere  will  be  any  very 
great  increase  of  establishment  necessary  in  the  first  instance, 
because  no  increase  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  ware- 
houses previously  approved;  but  if  a  large  quantity  of  goods 
is  brought  into  those  warehouses,  then,  of  course,  the  estab- 
lishment must  increase  in  the  same  proportion.  There  are 
sixteen  landing  surveyors,  who  are  in  classes,  with  salaries 
varying  from  ^'SOO  to  ^CBOO  per  annum,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
superintend  the  landing  waiters,  to  approve  tlie  value  of  the 
goods  entered  at  ad  valorem  duties,  to  approve  the  tare  allowed 
upon  the  packages  in  which  goods  of  various  descriptions  are 
imported,  and  to  exercise  a  general  control  over  the  officers 
under  their  survey. 

(855)  Then  there  being  sixteen  of  those  landing  surveyors, 
I  presume  that  one  of  them  is  planted  at  every  considerable 
place  of  business  ? — Yes ;  and  it  is  necessary,  besides  the  six- 
teen that  1  have  mentioned,  to  select  a  certain  number  of  landing 
waiters,  who  are  most  qualified  to  discharge  the  duty,  to  act 
as  landing-surveyors,  without  any  increase  of  salary,  by  which 
we  obtain  their  services  in  a  superior  capacity,  without  any 
increased  charge  to  the  public. 

(856)  You  find  that  sixteen  landing-surveyors  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  discharge  of  the  business  ? — No  ;  there  is  a  sur- 
veyor for  buildings,  at  a  salary  of  £400,  rising  to  ^£'500,  whose 
duty  is  to  superintend  all  repairs  of  the  buildings  of  the  Cus- 
toms ;  which,  together  with  the  buildings  for  the  coast-guard, 
keeps  his  time  very  well  employed.  In  London  there  are  150 
searchers  and  landing  waiters,  at  salaries  varying  from  £160 
to  £400  per  annum. 
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(866)  Those  are  divided  into  classes? — Yes. 

(867)  Excepting  mere  seniority,  is  there  any  distinction 
between  the  classes  ? — None  at  all ;  they  are  all  competent  by 
law  to  perform  the  same  duty. 

(868)  And  they  do  practically  pBrform  the  same  duty  ? — 
Yes ;  the  experienced  officers  being  of  course  tak6n  for  the 
more  difficult  duties.  You  would  not  take  a  young  officer  and 
put  him  on  a  silk  floor,  to  approve  the  values  of  ribbons  and 
silk  goods. 

(869)  What  are  the  duties  of  those  officers? — Their  duties 
are  to  superintend  the  landing,  weighing,  and  assessing  for 
duty  all  goods  that  are  subject  to  duty.  With  regard  to  free 
goods,  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  they  are  what  they  purport 
to  be,  by  making  a  proper  examination  of  them,  and  also  to 
see  that  a  proper  account  is  taken  of  their  weight  and  dimen- 
sions for  statistical  purposes. 

(870)  Whenever  a  cargo  is  being  discharged,  a  landing 
waiter  is  there  the  whole  time  ? — Yes  ;  but  if  the  goods  -dVt 
free  goods,  one  landing  waiter  chn  superintend  the  dischargee 
of  several  ships  ;   there  is  very  little  for  him  to  do. 

(871)  Does  he  examine  the  goods,  for  instance,  by  spitting  ? 
— ^The  weighers  perform  the  act  of  spitting,  but  the  landing 
waiter  stands  by.  .  .  The  secretary  and  his  clerks  prepare 
reports  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  any 
other  department ;  which  is  rather  a  responsible  part  of  their 
duty.  These  reports  are  submitted  to  the  Chairman,  who 
corrects  them  all  before  they  go  forward  :  when  a  report  is  to 
be  made  the  whole  question  is  discussed  by  the  Board,  and  a 
report  is  drawn  up  upon  thai,  and  then,  before  it  goes,  it  is 
submitted  to  the  Chairman  for  his  correction. 

(950.  Mr.  Cornevvall  Lewis.)  There  are  eight  principals  of  de- 
partments for  general  business  ? — Yes,  at  salaries  vary  ng  from 
£300  to  £500  a  year ;  they  are  comptrollers  of  warehousing 
accounts  for  the  docks  and  legal  quays,  the  registrar-general  of 
shipping,  accountant  of  petty  receipts,  &c.  ;  and  there  is  an 
inspector-general  of  imports  and  exports,  Mr.  Irving,  who  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £1,000  a  year,  and  his  assistant,  who  receives 
a  salary  of  £'J00  a  year,  and  24  clei-ks,  at  salaries  varying  from 
£90  to  d^400,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  all  the  returns  that 
are  required  for  Parliamenl,  to  communicate  to  the  Board  of 
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Trade  every  month  an  account  of  imports  and  exports,  and  to 
prepare  the  annual  linance  accounts  on  the  25th  of  March,  in 
conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament.  In  preparing  from  time 
to  time  the  Returns  ordered  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
it  is  very  frequently  necessary  to  give  them  additional  assist- 
ance, which   is   usually  done  by  allowing  the   clerks  to  work 
extra  hours,  because  clerks  unaccustomed  to  the  business  of  the 
department  would  not  be  so  useful  in  making  up  the  arrears, 
and  meeting  the  heavy  pressure  that  there  is  from  time  to  time. 
And  I  think  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  plantation  clerk; 
the  business  of  the  plantation  clerk  has  considerably  diminished 
from  its  former  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  law  which 
enabled  the  different  colonies  to  undertake  the  collection  of  their 
own    custom  revenues  by  their  own    officers,  superseding  tiie 
control  of  the  Board  of  Customs  in  the  mother  country.     There 
are  some  colonies  where  the  old  system  still  prevails,  and  we 
are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  and  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  who  are  appointed  from   this  country  ;    but  I 
apprehend  in  the   course  of  a  short  time  the  new  system  will  be 
adopted  in  nearly  all  the  colonies,  and  this  branch  of  our  duty 
will  be  in  a  great  degree  superseded  ;  but  it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  the  North   American  colonies,  and  in  the  West 
India  islands,  to  retain  one  or  two  offiers  for  imperial  purposes, 
to  carry  out  the   provisions  of  the   Navigation  Law  and  the 
Registry  Law,  and  the  British  Possessions  Act,  and  to  prepare 
statistical  returns    for  Government ;  and  for  the  present  those 
officers  hold  appointments  for  such  purposes,  so  that  the  sta- 
tistical returns  are  still  sent  over  to  this  country  in  the  same 
way  as  before,  for  the  use  of  Pai'liament.  The  revenue  accounts 
are   referred   to  an  officer   who  is  called  the   inspector     and 
examiner   of  plantation   accounts,  with  a  salary  varying  from 
£500  to  £600  a  year,  and  whose  services  will  be  discontinued, 

I  should  think,  at  no  very  distant  period 

Another  important  class  of  officers  are  the  gaugers,  at  the 
head  of  whom  there  are  three  inspectors  of  gaugers,  with  sala- 
ries varying  fnun  d6*400  to  ^500  per  annum  :  eight  inspectors 
of  gaugers,  with  salaries  varying  from  ^250  to  £350;  and  32 
gaugers,  with  salaries  varying  from  ^£'125  to  ^200  per  annum. 
Their  duty  is  to  gauge  all  wines  and  spirits  on  landing,  and 
also  upon  their  delivery  from  the  warehouse  for  home  consump- 
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tioii.  It  is  ail  oflEice  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
and  practical  experience  ;  if  a  ganger  is  not  kept  well  at  work, 
iie  loses  his  practice.  Then  there  is  a  principal  timber  mea- 
surer, at  a  salary  varying  from  £200  to  £250,  and  four  timber 
measurers  at  salaries  varying  from  £125  to  £116  per  annum: 
and  there  are  tide-waiters  also  employed  as  timber  measurers 
to  assist  the  others. 

87  3)  In  any  dispute  about  the  measurement  of  timber,  to 
whom  would  the  measurer  of  timber  go  ? — He  would  go  to  the 
landing-surveyor.  There  is  a  landing-surveyor  whose  duty  it 
is  to  attend  to  the  timber  measuring  in  1  he  port  of  London; 
that  takes  place  principally  at  the  Commercial  Docks,  the 
Surrey  Canal,  and  the  other  wood  docks.  Then  there  is  the 
department  of  lockers  and  weighers;  there  are  60  superinten- 
dents of  lockers,  with  salaries  varying  from  £110  to  £130  a 
year  ;  there  are  120  lockers,  with  salaries  varying  from  £80  to 
£100;  five  appointers  of  weighers,  at  salaries  varying  from  £90 
to  £lOO;  and  180  weighing  porters,  commonly  called  weighers, 
with  salaries  varying  from  £25  to  £35  per  annum,  with  a  day 
pay  of  2s  6d  a  day  when  employed. 

(874)  What  are  the  specific  duties  of  each  of  those  classes 
of  officers ; — ^The  weighers  are  required  to  be  in  attendance 
upon  the  landing-waiters,  and  are  employed  in  weighing, 
measuring,  and  examining  of  all  goods.  They  attend  at  the 
baggage  warehouse,  and  at  the  Queen's  warehouse,  and  they 
attend  the  superior  officers  at  the  docks  and  legal  quays. 

(875.  Mr.  Forster,)  Is  the  office  of  locker  an  office  of  con- 
siderable responsibility  ? — He  is  charged  with  the  keys  of  the 
warehouses ;  and  after  they  are  locked  up  at  night  with  the 
merchant's  key  and  the  Crown's  key,  it  is  presumed  that  no 
one  can  have  access  to  them, 

(876.  Chairman.)  When  the  goods  are  taken  into  the  ware- 
house, the  120  lockers  lock  the  doors  ? — Yes,  they  go  round 
and  lock  the  doors. 

(877)  Then  those  men,  having  salaries  varying  from  £80  to 
£100  a  year,  have  the  responsibility  of  carrying  the  keys  of  the 
warehouses  in  which  the  goods  are  deposited  ?— Yes. 

(878)  In  point  of  fact  they  have  all  the  entire  charge  of  the 
goods  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Crown  are  concerned. 
The  merchant  has  another  lock.  The  locker  cannot  remove  the 
goods,  but  he  can  prevent  their  being  taken  out. 
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(879)  Supposing  an  importer  wished  to  smuggle,  with  the 
connivance  of  any  one  of  those  120  lockers  he  could  do  so  ? — - 
He  could  get  the  goods  out,  but  there  would  be  an  account 
against  him;  goods  would  be  found  in  such  a  book  to  have 
been  delivered  without  payment  of  the  duty;  the  jerquer  would 
find  that  no  duty  had  been  paid  upon  those  goods. 

(880.  Mr.  Forster.)  Have  you  found  many  breaches  of  trust 
in  that  class  of  officers  ? — Certaiqly  not. 

(881,  Chairman.)  There  are  60  superintending  lockers ;  what 
are  they  ? — The  superintending  lockers  are  a  superior  class, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  other  lockers  are  at  their  posts, 
ftnd  perform  their  duty,  and  keep  their  books  correctly.  A 
great  number  of  that  class  of  officers  act  as  assistants  in  the 
landing  and  shipping  departments. 

(882)  You  have  half  the  number  of  superintendents  that  you 
have  of  officers  that  they  are  to  superintend  ? — Yes,  but  I  appre- 
hend that  they  do  duty  as  lockers  as  well. 

(883)  Do  the  lockers  keep  any  account  of  the  cargo  ? — They 
do  in  the  ordinary  warehouses ;  they  keep  an  account  of  all  their 
deliveries  ;  there  is  the  locker's  stock-book,  M'hich  contains  an 
account  of  all  deliveries,  and  he  retains  in  his  hand  all  the 
delivery  orders  which  come  down  to  him,  as  his  vouchers  for 
letting  the  goods  go  out. 

(88  I)  In  the  first  instance,  when  the  goods  are  put  into  the 
warehouse  of  which  he  keeps  the  key,  what  means  has  he  of 
knowing  what  the  amount  of  goods  is  which  he  puts  in  ? — He 
does  know  it ;  but  he  has  only  to  account  for  the  d^sliveries 
which  he  permits  to  take  place. 

(885)  Supposing  goods  were  returned  as  put  into  the  ware- 
house of  which  he  had  the  key,  and  the  goods  were  not  re- 
turned, he  would  be  liable  for  them  ? — He  would  be  liable  to 
account  for  any  goods  which  had  gone  out  of  his  custody,  with- 
out being  able  to  show  proper  authority  for  their  delivery, 

(886)  The  locker  is  at  the  warehouse  of  which  he  has  the 
key,  all  day  1— Yes;  he  is  there  all  the  day  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  four,  during  a  part  of  the  ye^r,  and  nine  and 
four  during  the  remainder, 

(887.  Mr.  Forsler.)  Are  the  lockers  always  in  attendance 
in  the  warehouses  under  their  charge  ? — Yes,  they  are  always 
in  attendance,  but  complaint  arises  sometimes  from  the  circum- 
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stance  of  a  locker  having  to  superintend  more  warehouses  than 
one,  and  in  localities  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and 
the  merchant  is  put  to  inconvenience  from  not  being  able  to 
obtain  the  attendance  of  the  locker  at  a  particular  warehouse 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  wishes  to  obtain  the  delivery  of  the 
goods ;  this  refers  more  particularly  to  the  outports. 

(888.  Chairman.)  The  doors  of  the  warehouse  cannot  be 
opened  till  the  locker  arrives  ? — No  ;  but  the  practice  is  to  leave 
the  doors  open  in  the  day,  because  the  merchant  requires  to 
go  in  to  examine  his  goods,  and  to  exhibit  his  goods  for  sale, 
and  for  many  other  purposes,  so  that,  practically,  the  door  is 
open  for  a  great  part  of  the  day. 

(889.  Mr.  Forster.)  Practically,  the  doors  of  the  warehouses 
of  the  docks,  in  which  you  place  great  confidence^  are  open 
during  the  day  ? — Yes.  There  are  18  gate-keepers,  at  salaries 
of  from  £35  to  £45  a  year:  but  they  also  receive  2s.  6d.  per 
day  when  employed  :  some  of  tliem  are  stationed  in  the  Cus- 
tom-house, and  some  at  the  gates  of  the  great  docks,  to  pre- 
vent parties  going  out  without  a  proper  pass. 

(89J)  Are  there  not  also  gate-keepers  employed  by  the  dock 
companies  ? — Yes.  Then,  at  the  head  of  the  water-guard  de- 
partment is  the  inspector -general  of  the  water-guard,  with  a 
salary  of  £500  a  year  ;  he  superintends  the  whole  of  the  esta- 
tablishment,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  discipline  of 
the  officers.  The  inspection  of  the  officers  is  confided  also  to 
three  inspectors  of  the  river,  with  salaries  of  £300  a  year. 

(891)  Does  the  inspector  general  of  the  water-guard  go  upon 
the  river  ? — Yes,  he  constantly  goes  upon  the  river ;  but,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  of  inspector-general,  the  discipline  of  the 
department  is  confided  to  him  ;  he  has  to  incjuire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers,  so  that  he  has  a  good  deal  of  duty  to  dis- 
charge in-doprs  upon  that  branch  of  the  service  ;  but  he  is  very 
frequently  on  the  water,  and  the  other  inspectors  are  constantly 
upon  the  water.  There  are  18  tide- surveyors,  nine  at  £150 
and  nine  at  £200  per  annum  ;  and  there  are  15  assistants  to 
ditto,  in  classes  of  from  £100  to  £110.  In  London  there  are 
505  tide-waiters,  in  classes,  with  salaries  from  £20  to  £40 
per  annum,  and  an  allowance  for  day  pay  of  3s.  while  in  em- 
ployment. 

(892)  What  are  their  duties  ? — The  tidewaiters  are  in  attend- 
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ance  at  Gravesend,  and  every  ship  and  vessel  that  arrives  in  the 
port  of  London  intending  to  proceed  in  delivery  of  cargo  has 
one  or  two  or  more  tide  waiters  put  on  board  at  Gravesend;  as 
many  as  are  placed  on  board  the  large  steamers ;  those  tide- 
waiters  remain  on  board  the  ship  till  the  final  delivery  of  the 
cargo,  when  the  vessel  is  rummaged  by  one  of  the  tide-surveyors 
and  his  attendants,  and  the  vessel  finally  cleared  of  everything 
that  she  contains. 

(893)  Is  the  general  rule  to  have  more  than  one  tidewaiter  on 
board  a  vessel  ? — The  general  rule  is  to  have  two  tidewaiters  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  arrivals  of  vessels  are  so  numerous  as 
to  employ  all  the  officers  that  we  put  only  one  tide-waiter  on 
board,  but  as  one  officer  cannot  keep  guard  durhig  the  whole 
24  hours,  the  ship  is  very  insufficiently  guarded,  because  he 
must  retire  to  rest  at  one  part  of  the  day  or  night,  and  the  ship 
then  becomes  unguarded ;  but  we  always  endeavour  in  those 
cases  where  we  put  only  one  officer  on  board  to  have  two  ships 
so  near  together  that  one  officer,  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel  in 
which  he  is  placed,  can  see  the  other  vessel  and  take  charge  of 
it  while  the  other  officer  goes  below  ;  but  the  ordinary  practice 
is  to  have  two  officers  on  board,  so  that  they  may  keep  guard 
and  take  rest  alternately. 

(894)  Do  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  tidewaiters 
on  board  every  shipj  though  she  may  have  come  from  a  country 
where  there  are  no  goods  liable  to  duty  ? — I  do ;  for  though  she 
may  have  come  from  a  country  where  there  is  no  tobacco  grown, 
she  may  have  brought  some  tobacco,  and  even  in  coming  up  the 
river,  or  in  the  Channel,  she  may  take  on  board  articles  which 
are  liable  to  duty. 

(895)  Might  not  such  goods  if  they  were  once  in  the  river  be 
easily  landed  without  being  put  on  board  a  ship  ? — The  coast- 
guard would  be  on  the  look-out  if  they  saw  any  people  landing 
goods. 

(896.  Mr.  Forster.)  Considerable  responsibility  rests  with 
those  tide-waiters  ? — Yes,  a  very  considerable  responsibility 
rests  with  them, 

(897.)  What  is  their  average  pay  per  annum  ? — Their  average 
pay,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  from  £70  to  £90  a  year;  I  take 
£30  as  the  average  amount  of  their  salary  ;  and  3s.  a  day  pay  is 
about  £b{)  per  aimum  j  that  makes  their  average  pay  from  £70 
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or  £^  per  annum,  provided  they  are  employed  all  the  year 
round.  As  connected  with  the  long-room,  there  is  a  receiver- 
general,  whose  salary  amounts  to  £1,*200  per  annum,  with  an 
assistant  at  £500  and  15  clerks  with  salaries  varying  from  £80 
to  £400.  The  duty  of  the  receiver-general  is,  to  receive  all 
monies  paid  for  Customs  duties,  and  to  make  payments  from 
time  to  time  under  orders  of  the  Board  for  drawbacks  and  re- 
payments of  over-entries,  and  the  salaries  of  the  different  officers 
on  the  establishment. 

(928.  Mr.  Forster.)  Is  the  account  kept  at  the  Bank  of 
England  ? — Yes ;  he  keeps  his  own  account  at  the  Bank  of 
England. 

(929)  In  his  own  name  ? — In  his  own  name  j  and  that  of  the 
comptroller-general  of  the  Customs,  and  every  second  day  he 
submits  to  the  Board  a  statement  of  the  balance  he  has  in  hand, 
and  after  reserving  £5,000  for  the  necessary  payments  next 
morning,  he  pays  over  the  balance  to  the  Exchequer. 

(930.  Chairman.)  All  the  money  for  duties  is  brought  to  the 
receiver-general's  office ? — Yes;  except  sums  under  £15,  which 
may  be  paid  in  the  long-room  ;  and  under  the  alterations  which 
we  have  in  hand,  it  is  proposed  that  all  payments  should  be  made 
to  the  receiver-general,  and  no  money  whatever  taken  in  the 
long-room. 

(931.)  Who  signs  the  receipts  for  money;  any  one  of  the 
clerks  in  the  receiver-general's  office  ? — Yea .  The  merchant 
in  all  cases  pays  a  specific  sum  with  each  entry. 

(932.)  Has  the  receiver-general  an  account  with  each  mer- 
chant ? — No. 

(933)  Supposing  a  merchant  paid  him  £100  in  one  day  and 
only  passed  entries  for  £90,  the  receiver-general  would  have  to 
carryforward  the  £10? — The  receiver-general  would  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  merchant  having  over-paid. 

(934)  That  would  necessitate  the  opening  of  a  folio  for  every 
individual  merchant  in  London,  as  it  must  be  carried  on  from 
day  to  day  ? — Yes,  the  parties  usually  pay  the  exact  amount  of 
the  duty ;  if  a  merchant  shall  over-pay,  the  proper  officer  in  the 
long-room  would  allow  him  credit  for  the  amount  on  a  future 
entry. 

(935)  Upon  paying  £100  in  to  the  account  of  the  receiver- 
general,   he  furnishes  the  merchant  or  agent  with  a  receipt  for 
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£100  as  for  duties  for  that  amount  ? — My  impression  is  that  the 
receipt  goes  from  the  receiver-general  by  one  of  our  messengers 
to  the  long-room.  The  next  officer  is  the  comptroller-general, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  control  all  demands  for  payments  made  to 
the  Board  of  Customs;  he  is  a  considerable  check  upon  the  re- 
ceiver-general, who  cannot  operate  upon  the  balance  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  perform  any  function  connected  with  the 
payment  of  money,  without  the  counter-signature  of  the  comp- 
troller-general. 

(936)  Cannot  the  receiver-general  draw  the  money  out  of  the 
Bank  of  England  without  the  counter-signature  of  the  comp- 
troller-general ? — No,  he  cannot. 

(937)  What  is  his  salary  ? — £800,  and  he  has  an  assistant  at  a 
galaiy  varying  from  i£400  to  £500,  and  21  clerks,  at  salaries 
yarying  from  <£70  to  £350. 

(938)  Are  the  duties  of  his  office  more  onerous  than  those  of 
the  receiver-generaPs  office? — They  are  more  onerous  in  point 
of  detail;  the  responsibility  of  the  receiver-general  in  having 
so  much  money  under  his  control  is  very  great.  But  the  comp- 
troller-general has  to  check  every  bill  with  reference  to  every 
payment  that  is  made,  and  to  make  the  calculations,  and  to 
ascertain  that  the  charge  is  a  correct  one.  There  are  the  officers' 
salaries  and  the  allowance  to  officers  for  their  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  payments  on  account  of  buildings  ;  in  short  every 
payment  made  by  the  Customs  must  be  controlled  by  the  comp- 
troller-general or  his  deputy,  who  is  responsible  not  only  for 
the  amount,  but  for  the  authority  of  the  expenditure.  He  con- 
trols also  the  accounts,  after  payment  has  been  made  and  credit 
taken  for  the  same. 

(939)  Then  the  duty  of  the  comptroller-general  is  mainly  to 
regulate  the  expenditure  of  the  establishment  of  the  Customs 
—Yes, 

(940)  The  officers  are  paid  quarterly  ? — Yes. 

(941)  Are  those  who  receive  a  certain  sum  per  day  paid 
quarterly  ? — They  receive  their  2s.  6d.  a  day  every  month ;  and 
a  portion  of  their  salaries  are  also  paid  monthly.  There  are 
some  clerks  that  have  asked  to  be  paid  their  salaries  more  fre- 
quently than  quarterly,  and  when  we  find  that  it  is  a  case  of 
distress  and  poverty  we  always  allow  it.  There  is  next  the 
Examiner's  Office.     All  the  entries   which  have  passed  the 
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Long-Room  for  payment  of  duties  are  sent  to  the  Examinei-'s 
Office,  and  he  exeicises  a  check  and  control  over  them  to 
gee  that  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  Long- Room  in  the 
calculation  of  the  duties.  He  records  all  those  transactions 
under  their  proper  heads,  and  his  office  constitutes  the  office 
from  whence  all  the  details  of  imports  and  exports  are 
derived.  He  records  the  home-cosumption  entries  under 
different  heads*  that  is  also  divided  under  the  different 
countries  from  whence  the  goods  have  been  imported ;  and  he 
is  enabled  by  that  means  not  only  to  check  the  proceedings  of 
the  Long-Room  and  of  the  inferior  officers,  but  to  keep  books 
which  enable  Mr.  Irving,  the  inspector -general  of  imports  and 
exports,  to  provide  statistical  returns  for  the  use  of  Parliament 
and  the  country.  The  examiner  has  a  salary  varying  from 
£500  to  £600,  and  his  establishment  is  in  the  course  of  being 
very  much  enlarged,  because  his  jurisdiction  has  been  recently 
extended  to  the  out-ports  as  well  as  London.  Formerly  the 
examiners  in  London  had  no  knowledge  of  the  state  of  trade 
at  the  out-ports,  except  that  they  examined  the  entries  to 
ascertain  that  the  proper  rate  of  duty  had  been  charged.  The 
officers  at  the  out-ports  kept  their  own  books  of  account  and 
record,  and  if  Parliament  required  a  return  of  the  quantity  of 
sugar  or  any  other  article  imported  at  an  outport,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  write  down  to  the  out-port  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion, unless  it  should  so  happen  that  the  particulars  could  be 
rendered  from  the  ordinary  periodical  accounts  of  trade  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Irving.  By  an  arrangement  recently  made,  all 
those  entries  of  transactions  are  sent  up  day  by  day  from  the 
out-ports  to  the  examiner  in  London  ;  in  that  way  he  has  the 
sameknowledge  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  business  trans- 
acted  at  the  out-ports  as  of  that  transacted  in  London.  But 
that  has  added  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  a  considerable 
enlargement  has  taken  place  in  the  department. 
There  is  the  jerquer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  en- 
tire cargo  of  the  ship  has  been  properly  brought  to  account. 
When  the  cargo  is  entered,  he  must  see  that  the  whole  of  that 
cargo  has  been  properly  weighed  and  landed,  and  either  ware- 
housed or  the  duty  has  been  paid  upon  it.  He  has  before  him 
the  ship's  report,  the  tide-waiters'  books,  and  all  the  landing 
waiters'   books,    in     which  they    record,  from  time  to  time 
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throughout  the  day,  the  different  packages  which  are  landed; 
and  if  he  finds  any  irregularity  in  the  landing- waiters'  boolis, 
he  puts  a  query  to  it,  and  the  landing-waiter  is  called  upon  to 
give  an  explanation.  Those  accounts  are  not  considered  as 
cleared,  or  the  ship's  cargo  properly  jerqued,  till  the  whole  of 
the  cargo  has  been  accounted  for,  and  those  queries  have  been 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jerquer ;  and  if  any  portion 
of  the  cargo  has  been  abstracted  without  the  payment  of  duty, 
the  jerquer  detects  it. 

(948)  The  landing-waiters  have  to  send  in  their  books  to 
the  jerquer? — Yes,  they  are  laid  before  him  for  examination; 
there  is  one  jerquer,  and  there  are  about  ten  clerks  in  his 
office ;  the  number  varies  with  the  amount  of  business  from 
time  to  time. 

(949)  What  is  his  salary  ?— It  varies  from  £400  to  £450. 
There  is  one  class  of   ofl&cers    that  I  have  omitted,    viz.  the 
clerks  for   general    business  ;    they    are   not  attached  to  any 
particular     department,     but    they    are    placed    in    different 
branches,  under  different  heads  of  departments,  wherever  their 
services    are  required;    they    are    181    in    number,  and   their 
salaries   vary  from   £75   to  £300;    they  are  divided  into  six 
classes.     For  instance,  in  the  jerquer's  office  there  will  be  ten 
clerks  for  the  general  business ;    if  he  wanted  another  clerk, 
of    course   he    would     apply    to    the    surveyors-general,    and 
another  clerk  would  be  apportioned  to  him ;  those  clerks  are 
also  employed  in  the  warehousing  department  at  the  respective 
docks  and  legal  quays ;    they  constitute  the  clerks  under  the 
compti'ollers  of  accounts  at  the  different  docks  ;  they  keep  the 
entire  accounts  of  the  goods  under    charge    in    those  estab- 
lishments, and  are  applicable  to  the    different  parts  of  the  es- 
tablishments. ..... 

Connected  with  the  tide-waiters  there  is  the  office  of  house- 
surgeon,  whose  salary  is  £600  per  annum.  Formerly  all  day- 
pay  officers  in  London,  that  is,  the  lockers,  weighers,  and  tide- 
waiters,  were  entitled  to  have  a  surgeon  at  the  public  expense 
to  attend  upon  them  when  they  were  ill ;  under  a  recent 
arrangement  they  have  been  deprived  of  that  advantage,  with 
the  exception  of  all  those  officers  who  entered  the  service  pre- 
viously to  the  new  arrangement,  and  whom  he  is  still  bound  to 
attend ;  but  we  find  his  services  exceedingly  useful  in  visiting 
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officers  by  direction  of  the  Board  when  they  are  off  duty,  and 
when  they  make  excuses  for  non-attendance  on  the  ground  of 
sickness.  .  .  ,  The  collector  of  the  port  of  London  is  a  very 
important  officer,  receiving  a  salary  of  £1,200  per  annum;  and 
the  comptroller  of  the  port  of  London  receives  a  salary  of 
£1,100  per  annum.  In  addition  to  their  duties  as  superintending 
the  whole  of  the  Long- Room  establishment,  which  is  the  branch 
for  the  computation  of  duties  and  the  receipt  of  money,  they 
constitute  what  are  called  the  "  bench  officers,"  whose  duty  it 
is  to  advise  the  Board  upon  all  practical  questions  connected 
with  the  Long- Room  and  warehousing  departments;  all  papers 
upon  those  subjects,  and  the  registry  of  vessels,  and  almost 
every  question  that  arises  which  is  not  connected  with  the  out- 
door branch,  is  referred  to  the  collector  and  comptroller,  as  the 
"  bench  officers,"  who  report  to  the  Board,  and  they  communi- 
cate from  time  to  time  with  merchants  and  other  parties  upon 
any  question  that  arises, 

(921.  Chairman.)  Does  the  collector  settle  the  amount  of 
duty  upon  every  cargo  ? — That  business  is  performed  by  clerks 
under  the  names  of  receivers  and  computers ;  when  an  entry 
is  tendered  in  the  Long-Room  for  so  many  bags  of  coffee,  con- 
taining so  many  pounds,  at  such  and  such  a  duty,  the  com- 
puters have  to  ascertain  whether  the  amount  which  the  mer- 
chant has  calculated  is  the  correct  amount ;  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  so,  the  entry  is  allowed  to  go  forward. 

(922)  It  does  not  come  under  the  inspection  of  the  collector? 
— Not  under  his  personal  inspection,  because  there  are  officers 
appointed  to  do  that  duty. 

(923)  Then  the  duties  of  the  collector  are  to  superintend  the 
Long-Room  "i — Yes  ;  if  any  difficulty  arises  reference  is  imme- 
diately made  to  the  bench  officers  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. There  are  eighty-five  clerks  in  the  Long  Room,  at 
salaries  varying  from  £75  to  £700  per  annum;  there  are  at 
present  sixteen  vacancies  on  the  establishment,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  a  permanent  reduction  of  twenty-eight  officers. 

(924)  No  fresh  officers  in  lieu  of  those  twenty-eight  will  be 
appointed  ? — No :  the  officers  whose  services  will  be  discon- 
tinued in  the  Long- Room  will  be  lemoved  to  the  office  of  the 
examiner,  where  some  further  increase  of  the  staff  will  be 
necessary. 
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(925)  Do  those  eighty-five  clerks  include  all  the  officers  who 
compute  the  duties  and  receive  the  receipts  from  the  receiver- 
general,  and  then  pass  the  goods  ? — Yes,  and  they  have  all  the 
duties  connected  with  the  registry  of  vessels,  which  is  a  most 
important  part  of  the  duty  done  in  the  Long-Room. 

(926.  Mr.  Anderson.)  Do  not  the  collector  and  comptroller, 
who  are  technically  called  bench  officers,  receive  and  attest  all 
declarations  made  in  the  course  of  transacting  business  in  the 
Custom-house  ? — Yes ;  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  that  de- 
clarations of  all  kinds  should  be  made  before  them.  Formerly 
they  administered  an  oath  ;  now  it  is  only  a  declaration,  but  it 
is  invariably  made  before  them ;  and  all  bonds  that  are  entered 
into,  are  entered  into  at  the  Long- Room. 


§   2.    PERQUISITES,   ELEEMOSYNARY   PAYMENTS,    AKD 
FINES. 

A  practice  prevails  in  the  Custoims  of  charging  the  merchants 
of  London  for  the  over-time  of  their  officers,  if  they  happen  to 
be  employed  beyond  certain  hours.  The  charges  are  extrava- 
gant, and  are  made  for  the  performance  of  duties  at  hours  which 
are  really  not  "  over-time,"  as  is  shown  in  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fremantle. 

(754.  Chairman.)  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  the 
expense  chargeable  to  the  merchant  would  be  for  the  extru 
attendance  of  a  Customs  officer  per  hour,  discharging  sugar 
from  a  ship  from  Cuba  at  the  West  India  Dock  ? — I  find  that 
the  expense  per  hour  of  the  officers  would  be  10s.  if  the  sugar 
were  landed  duty  paid,  but  it  is  not  the  practice  to  land  sugar 
duty  paid  ;  and  if  it  goes  into  the  warehouse,  additional  officers 
would  be  required,  at  an  expense  of  2s.  6d.,  making  the  whole 
expense  per  hour,  12s.  Qd. 

(765)  Is  that  expense  the  same  in  proportion  whether  it  is 
one  hour  or  two  hours? — Yes,  it  is  i\  uniform  expense  per 
hour ;  but  where  more  than  one  ship  is  unloading  at  one  time, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  at  Liverpool,  the  expense  of  the 
officers  is  materially  reduced,  because  in  discharging  ships,  the 
landing- surveyor  and  the  landing-waiter  would  serve  several 
ships  along  the  quay  j  you  would  not  want  a  landing-surveyor 
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and  a  landing-waiter  to  each  ship,  but  a  landing-surveyor  and 
a  landing-waiter  would  perform  the  duty  with  reference  to 
several  ships,  and  the  expense  of  their  additional  payment 
would  be  divided  among  the  ships  that  were  discharging,  and 
that  would  reduce  the  expense  very  much  indeed  ;  but  the 
question  in  the  first  instance  applied  to  one  single  ship,  and  I 
should  add,  that  in  London  it  is  not  the  practice  to  unload 
sugar  ships  at  extra  hours. 

Another  turn  may  be  given  to  the  answer  to  the  next  inter- 
rogatory. Where  no  smuggling  or  fraud  is  ever  dreamt  of  by 
the  captain,  he  may  require  to  propitiate  a  tide-waiter  simply 
to  induce  him  to  abstain  from  that  technical  captiousness 
which  may  make  him  troublesome  and  officious  whilst  on 
board. 

(000.  Mr.  Forster.)  Is  not  the  owner  of  the  ship  obliged  to 
feed  the  officers  while  on  board  ? — He  is  not  required  to  feed 
them ;  he  is  obliged  to  give  them  a  place  in  which  to  lie  down; 
sometimes  they  do  feed  the  officers,  but  the  practice  is  dia-« 
couraged,  because  we  are  aware  that  the  officer  is  in  that  case 
placed  under  obligation  to  the  captain,  which  may  lead  him  not 
to  be  so  vigilant  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

(901)  In  point  of  fact  are  not  the  officers  provisioned  by  the 
ship  ? — They  are  very  often  permitted  to  have  the  ship's  pro- 
visions. 

(902)  Have  they  any  perquisites,  or  emoluments,  arising 
from  seizures  ? — Yes,  I  apprehend  they  have. 

(903)  If  they  seize  goods  do  they  get  any  portion  of  the 
bounty,  or  revvard,  consequent  upon  those  seizures  ? — I  appre- 
hend they  have  their  share  ;  the  seizures  on  board  ships  would 
be  cases  of  smuggling,  and  the  officers  would  have  their  share. 

(904.  Chairman.)  As  regards  taking  the  goods  out  of  the 
docks  in  the  day-time,  which  might  have  been  smuggled  out  of 
a  ship  at  night,  would  it  not  be  quite  as  easy  to  take  them  from 
the  goods  in  the  warehouses,  the  doors  being  kept  open  as  you 
describe  ? — We  are  speaking  of  a  different  description  of  goods  j 
it  is  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling  in  a  small  way  from  ships 
that  a  tide-waiter  is  useful;  not  to  prevent  so  much  the  smug- 
gling from  cargoes  as  to  prevent  the  petty  pilfering  of  boxes  of 
cigars,  and  things  of  that  kind;  when  goods  come  in  the  shape 
of  merchandize,  and  are  put  into  a  warehouse,  it  is  different. 
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(905)  If  a  removal  does  take  place  of  merchandize  when  in 
the  warehouse,  have  not  your  own  and  the  dock  company's 
gate-keepers  orders,  if  they  notice  anybody  having  a  bulky  ap- 
pearance, to  search  him'? — Yes,  and  they  do  perform  that  duty; 
they  examine  all  parcels  and  baskets  that  are  carried  out. 

(906.  Mr.  Forster.)  Have  the  gate-keepers  any  share  in  the 
profits  of  seizures  ? — Yes. 

(907.  Mr.  Brown.)  Are  all  the  porters  rubbed  down,  in 
going  out,  to  see  if  there  is  any  goods  concealed  about  them'? — 
Yes,  the  weighers  in  the  tobacco  warehouses  are  very  closely 
examined.  The  duties  of  the  tide-waiters  are  very  onerous ;  in 
wet  and  boisterous  weather  they  are  exposed  to  very  great 
severities,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their  remuneration 
is  hardly  adequate  to  the  services  they  perform. 

(908.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  Do  they  stay  on  deck  during  the 
whole  time '? — They  stay  on  deck  during  the  time  they  are  on 
watch ;  and  they  are  on  board  during  the  whole  time,  from  the 
period  they  enter  the  vessel  till  she  is  cleared,  they  are  visited 
from  time  to  time  by  the  tide-surveyors,  who  go  on  board  at  all 
hours  of  the  night ;  those  officers  ascertain  that  the  tide-waiters 
are  employed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  if  it  is  found 
that  they  are  not  on  duty,  but  that  they  have  gone  below,  or 
have  gone  on  shore,  they  are  reported  to  the  Board,  and  an  in- 
quiry is  held  upon  them  ;  if  it  is  a  first  offence  we  generally 
degrade  them  a  step  in  the  service,  but  if  the  offence  is  re- 
peated, we  dismiss  them  from  the  service.  Generally  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  officer  for  leaving  the  vessel  is,  that  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  go  and  consult  his  medical 
man ;  and  if  he  makes  out  a  good  case  and  produces  a  medical 
certificate,  we  do  not  dismiss  him. 

(909.  Chairman.)  Do  you  continue  an  officer  in  the  service 
who  has  connived  at  a  fraud  ^ — Certainly  not,  if  the  case  is 
brought  home  to  him ;  but  there  may  be  some  cases  where  the 
circumstances  were  suspicious,  and  yet  the  officers  have  not 
been  dismissed. 

(910.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  Are  the  dismissals  of  tide- 
waiters  numerous'? — More  numerous  than  of  any  other  class.  I 
should  say  that  they  are  not  numerous  considering  the  duties 
they  have  to  perform  and  their  station  in  life,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
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(911.  Mr.  Forster.)  The  rule  is,  that' one  tide-waiter  must  be 
on  deck  all  night  during  the  severest  weather  ? — Yes  ;  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  is  never  to  be  left  unguarded.  There  are,  besides, 
82  watermen  whose  duty  it  is  to  row  the  tide-surveyor's  boat 
from  ship  to  ship,  and  dock  to  dock,  and  who  assist  the  tide- 
surveyor  in  rummaging  the  vessels  when  the  ultimate  search 
takes  place. 

(912)  Is  that  conducted  by  the  tide  surveyor ? — Yes;  after 
the  rummaging  of  the  vessel  he  clears  it,  but  till  he  has  rum- 
maged it  to  see  that  there  is  no  concealment,  the  vessel  is  not 
cleared. 

(919.  Mr.  Brown.)  As  sailors  on  board  ship  would  frequently 
look  to  the  tide-waiter  in  the  hope  of  getting  assistance  from 
him  in  smuggling  little  articles  on  shore,  do  you  find  that  much 
valuable  information  is  derived  from  those  tide-waiters  by  their 
reporting  to  the  Customs  what  is  going  forward  ? — Certainly  • 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  they  are  a  trustworthy  set  of  officers, 
considerino"  their  station. 

(920.  Mr.  Forster.)  Are  the  tidewaiters  authorized  to  make 
seizures  themselves  ? — Yes,  to  put  goods  under  stop ;  if  a  tide- 
waiter  were  to  see  a  person  going  on  shore  with  smuggled  goods, 
he  would  undoubtedly  detain  him. 

On  the  same  subject  Mr,  Boyd  observes  : — 

(11 17.  Chairman.)  Why  should  the  officer  receive  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  of  smuggling ;  why  should  it  be  necessary  to 
hold  out  that  inducement  to  him  to  do  his  duty  ? — It  has  always 
been  deemed  necessary  to  remunerate  the  officer  in  that  way ;  we 
have  had  no  experience  of  a  different  course;  and  I  should  not  de- 
pend so  much  upon  the  exertion  of  the  officers,sometimes  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  to  go  and  make  a  seizure,  if  they  did  not  anticipate 
that  they  would  derive  emolument  if  they  succeeded. 

(1118)  Are  you  aware  that  police  constables  receive  no  emo- 
lument for  discovering  the  proceeds  of  a  robbery  ? — I  do  not 
know  how  that  is;  that  is  not  within  my  province  :  but  I  thought 
that  constables  got  rewards  in  such  cases. 

(1 119)  Would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  a  better  plan  to  re- 
ward them  by  letting  it  become  known  to  the  officers  that  those 
who  were  zealous  and  sharp,  without  being  over  zealous  and 
over  sharp,  would  be  promoted  more  rapidly  than  the  others  } — 
There  would  be  this  difficulty  in  that:   it  might  happen  that  a 
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person  who  was  a  very  excellent  seizing  officer,  and  who  would 
run  all  hazards  to  detect  kegs  of  spirits,  cases  of  tobacco,  and 
things  of  that  description,  would  not  be  at  all  the  kind  of  person 
that  we  could  hold  out  the  promise  of  a  rapid  promotion  to  ;  he 
might  be  a  man  of  that  kind  of  habit  that  nothing  else  would 
suit  him.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  man  who  made 
seizures  in  that  way  would  the  best  man  to  promote  ,•  but  if  the 
goods  which  are  seized  are  sold,  instead  of  the  Crown  taking  the 
whole  proceeds  of  the  seizure,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the 
officer,  who  has  been  the  means  of  making  the  seizure,  should 
derive  a  portion  of  the  proceeds. 

(11 20)  Are  there  not  different  classes  of  officers  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  Customs  service  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

(1 121)  Would  it  not  be  perfectly  easy  to  reward  officers  of  the 
kind  of  which  you  speak  by  promoting  them  from  a  lower  grade 
lo  a  higher  grade  in  the  same  department  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  only 
raising  them  from  one  class  to  another ;  they  would  have  6d.  a 
day  more  in  day  pa)^  or  something  of  that  kind ;  it  would  not, 
1  think,  have  the  same  effect  as  giving  them  a  share  in  the  proceeds. 

(1131)  You  have  stated  that  frequently  there  is  personal 
danger  attending  seizures,  and  you  have  stated  also  in  answer  to 
the  proposal  of  rewarding  the  officers  by  promotion,  that  such  a 
system  would  not  apply  to  that  description  of  officers  who 
generally  make  the  seizures ;  my  question,  therefore,  is  this  :  do 
you  mean  to  state  that  there  is  danger  in  a  seizure  for  under- 
value, or  that  the  officers  making  such  seizures  are  of  such  a 
description  that  they  could  not  be  rewarded  by  promotion  V — 
Certainly  my  observation  did  not  at  all  apply  in  either  of  those 
views  to  goods  stopped  for    un  -valu    . 

(1182,  Chairman.)  Then  why  should  the  officer  be  remu- 
nerated by  a  share  of  the  profit  of  the  under- value,  while  he 
bears  no  share  of  any  loss?— That  is  a  matter  quite  fit  for  con- 
sideration. I  think  some  alteration  in  that  respect  might 
perhaps  be  of  advantage,  bnt  I  should  not  like  off-hand  to 
express  a  decided  opinion  upon  it. 

(1195.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis.)  Are  not  the  profits  of  a  success- 
ful venture,  in  smuggling  particular  articles  of  merchandize,  very 
great  ? — I  should  suppose  they  must  be  very  great,  when 
they  can  afford  every  now  and  then,  to  lose  a  cargo  from  the 
profits  they  derive  from  the  other  cargoes. 
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(1136)  Are  they  not  sufficiently  great  to  enable  smugglers  to 
offer  a  large  sum  to  the  Custom-house  officer  for  a  dereliction 
of  his  duty  ? — Yes. 

(1 137)  Is  it  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  meet  that  motive  by 
some  counter  inducement  on  the  side  of  the  revenue  in  the 
shape  of  a  reward  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  that  would  be  one 
reason  against  not  paying  the  officer  in  cases  of  that  kind  of 
smuggling,  that  the  other  party  would  pay  him  if  he  would  not 
see  the  goods  being  run  ;  and  if,  when  he  does  stop  them,  the 
Crown  will  not  pay  him,  between  the  two  I  think  the  reve- 
nue would  be  in  jeopardy. 

(1138.  Chairman)  Would  it  not  be  to  the  interest  of  one 
merchant  to  ascertain  the  secrets  of  the  counting-house  of 
another  merchant  ? — Yes,  I  dare  say  it  would. 

(1139)  Do  you  believe  it  is  found  necessary  to  prevent  the 
clerks  of  one  merchant  selling  the  secrets  to  another  merchant 
by  holding  out  extra  emoluments  to  them  ? — No. 

(1140)  Why  should  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Customs  not 
do  their  duty  without  holding  out  that  extra  emolument  to 
them  as  well  as  clerks  in  a  mercantile  office  ? — I  should  like  to 
consider  that  point  before  I  give  an  answer. 


§  3.    APPOINTMENT    AND    PROMOTION. 

The  Commission  have  on  this  subject  thus  reported  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  (App.  No.  J,  p.  32). 

"  We  have  found  in  the  course  of  our  enquiries,  what  we 
consider  to  be  a  defective  system  prevailing  in  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  persons  to  fill  the  vacant  clerkships  in  the 
junior  ranks. 

"  The  nominations  to  meet  vacancies  are  in  your  Lordships' 
hands,  and  are  made  upon  probation,  the  succession  to  the 
higher  classes  taking  place  by  promotion  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.  This  system  if  properly 
acted  upon,  appears  to  us  to  be  well  calculated  to  ensure  that 
none  but  persons  likely  to  become  qualified  for  the  higher 
situations  shall  be  permanently  appointed.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  the  test  by  which  their  qualifications  are  tried  is 
sufficiently  high,  nor  the  period  of  probation  sufficiently  long 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  general  efficiency  of  the  department 
within  doors  or  without,  must  depend,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 
dispatch  of  the  business,  and  that  one  of  the  best  securities 
which  the  public  can  have  that  the  work  will  be  well  and 
efficiently  performed,  will  be  gained  by  taking  care  that  no 
person  is  finally  approved  of  and  placed  upon  the  establishment 
until  after  a  period  of  probation  sufficiently  long  to  give  a  fair 
opportunity  to  tliose  who  are  to  decide,  for  judging  of  the 
merits,  capacity,  and  conduct  of  the  party  who  is  nominated 
for  appointment.  In  proportion  as  care  is  taken  in  respect  to 
the  lowest  class,  so  will  security  be  gained,  that  as  vacancies 
arise  in  the  higher  classes,  they  will  be  filled  up  by  well 
qualified  persons." 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  continues  : — 

(459)  When  a  person  is  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  Cus- 
toms, what  qualifications  do  you  require  '? — It  depends  in  some 
degree  on  the  situation  to  which  he  is  appointed.  Of  course 
clerks  and  landing-waiters  are  required  to  undergo  a  better 
examination  than  the  tide-waiters  or  the  weighers;  but  all  par- 
ties are  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  to  have  a 
competent  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  orthography. 

(460)  What  are  the  superior  qualifications  required  in  the 
case  of  landing-waiters  and  clerks  ? — They  are  not  required  to 
pass  an  examination  in  any  additional  subject  of  instruction,  but 
they  are  of  course  expected  to  carry  it  further ;  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  better,  and  to  h.'ive  a  better  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

(461.  Mr.  Forster.)  Do  they  undergo  any  examination? 
— ^They  undergo  an  examination  upon  those  points  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  superior  officer  who  has  to  examine 
them  reports  to  the  Board,  and  produces  to  the  Board  the 
papers  which  they  have  written ;  and  if  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient, the  appointment  is  returned  to  the  Treasury.  If  we 
are  of  opinion  that  his  qualifications  are  sufficient,  the  officer 
is  placed  on  probation,  and  he  remains  under  probation  for 
six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  report  is  made  upon 
his  conduct  by  the  superior  officer  at  the  station  under  whom  he 
is  placed ;  and  if  that  report  is  satisfactory,  he  is  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  establishment,  the  period  of  his  admission  dating 
back  from  the  day  on  which  he  originally  presented  himself. 
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(462.  Chairman.)  Do  cases  ever  occur  in  which  the  proba- 
tionary period  leads  to  the  dismissal  of  the  party  ? — Yes ;  some- 
times a  man's  intellect  is  found  to  be  insufficient;  sometimes 
his  habits  are  not  very  creditable,  but  that  very  seldom  happens. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  officer  is  quite  incompetent  to  discharge 
the  duties,  and  we  can  make  nothing  of  him,  we  return  his 
appointment  to  the  Treasury  to  be  cancelled. 

Mr.  Boyd  follows  up  the  narrative. 

(1452)  Is  it  merely  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  that 
you  retjuii'e  of  them  "? — It  depends  upon  what  the  office  is.  In 
offices  that  we  select  them  for,  there  must  be  reading  and  writing 
and  good  arithmetic,  and  everything  that  a  well-informed  officer 
ought  to  know.  If  a  man  could  not  spell  well,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  we  should  object  to  him. 

(1453)  After  the  original  appointment  is  made,  do  you  keep 
any  register  of  the  conduct  of  the  officer  ? — There  is  a  constant 
register  kept  of  the  conduct  of  every  officer  in  the  service,  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  serving,  and  annually  a 
return  is  made  to  the  Board,  which  is  called  a  return  of  ages  and 
capacities  of  the  officers,  in  which  every  man's  character  is  given 
opposite  to  his  name.  Those  we  very  frequently  see,  because 
being  consulted  upon  thp  promotion  or  advancement  of  the 
officers,  we  are  constantly  referring  to  the  accounts  given  of 
them  in  the  returns  of  ages  and  capacities,  in  addition  to  our 
own  knowledge  of  the  fitness. 

(1463.  Mr.  Forster.)  Then  practically  the  promotion  of  the 
officers  of  the  Customs,  in  your  opinion,  depends  upon  merit  ? 

The  principal  inducement  to  promote  them  is  merit,  and 
seniority  of  course  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  merit  and 
length  of  service  are  the  two  ingredients. 

(1464)  Then  no  recommendation  from  the  Treasury  after  the 
original  appointment,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  determines  the 
promotion  of  officers  1 — Never. 

(1485.  Chairman.)  Are  not  the  lockers  and  tide-waiters 
occasionally  employed  as  landing-waiters,  receiving  pay  as 
suchi — They  are  frequently,  particularly  the  inspecting  lockers. 

(1486)  Of  course  in  employing  them  as  such,  you  consider 
them  upon  the  whole  fit  to  be  permanent  landing-officers  1 — A 
great  proportion  of  them  I  conceive  are. 
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(1487)  Does  it  ever  occur  that  they  are  permanently  raised 
to  be  landing-waiters  ? — I  fancy  not.  The  landing-waiter  is 
almost  the  only  appointment  of  that  grade  that  the  Treasury 
have  in  their  gift  to  appoint  individuals  to.  Formerly  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  appointed  almost  all  the  officers,  but 
Lord  Liverpool  finding  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
service  to  encourage  promotion  by  merit,  gave  up  his  patron- 
age on  this  being  represented  to  him  j  and  since  that  time  the 
Treasury  have  kept  very  little  patronage ;  none  at  all  in  the 
shape  of  promotion. 

(1488)  But  in  point  of  fact,  supposing  a  tide-waiter  or  a 
locker  to  have  conducted  himself  most  meritoriously  as  such, 
and  to  have  been  occasionally  employed  as  a  landing-waiter, 
and  so  trusted,  yet  he  could  not  be  made  a  landiiig-waiter  ex- 
cept by  fresh  interest  being  made  for  him  at  the  Treasury  to 
obtain  a  warrant  for  his  appointment  as  landing-waiter'? — 
Exactly  so. 

(1489)  So  that  a  locker  or  tide-waiter  has  not  the  stimulus 
of  the  chance  of  promotion  to  the  higher  offices  in  the  Cus- 
toms "? — No. 

(1490.  Mr.  Macgregor.)  Does  it  sometimes  happen  that 
those  who  i*ank  and  are  paid  as  lockers  have  been  for  a  series 
of  years  employed  as  landing-waiters  without  being  put  upon 
the  list,  or  paid  as  landing-waiters  ? — Ye**,  continually. 

Mr.  Dawson,  to  the  same  effect,  observes— 

(1760)  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  system  to  shut  the  door  to 
promotion  to  the  tide-waiters  and  the  lockers  ^ — No,  I  do  not ; 
I  think  the  office  of  tide-waiter  is  most  onerous  ;  it  is  the  most 
important  duty  almost  under  the  Customs,  and  it  is  the  worst 
paid.  I  always  pity  that  class  of  men.  Their  number  is  so 
great,  that  an  increase  of  their  pay  would  make  it  a  very  serious 
charge  upon  the  Customs  ;  but  the  duties  are  the  most  onerous 
and  the  most  overcoming  to  the  human  constitution  that  you 
can  imagine. 

(1761)  Are  you  aware  that  both  tide-waiters  and  lockers  are 
constantly  employed  as  landing-waiters? — Yes;  they  are  tide- 
surveyors,  not  tide-waiters,  and  sometimes  lockers.  If  there  is 
occasion  for  an  extra  landing-waiter,  they  would  be  selected 
for  the  temporary  duty. 
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(1762)  Do  you  not  consider  it  very  hard  upon  a  meritorious 
body  of  men,  that  tliey  liave  no  power  of  rising  beyond  that 
class  to  be  landing-waiters  if  they  behave  well  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
very  hard  thing ;  there  are  two  services  :  there  is  the  landing 
service  and  the  tide  service,  and  you  never  appoint  a  man  per- 
manently from  the  tide  department  to  the  landing  department; 
that  is  contrary  to  the  regulations;  you  may  employ  him  occa- 
sionally, but  you  never  make  him  a  tide-surveyor,  let  him  be 
ever  so  good  a  landing-waiter, 

(176;i)  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  that  practice  should 
not  be  altered  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  find  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  it,  but  I  cannot, 

(916.  Chairman.)  How  long  must  an  officer  be  in  the  service 
to  be  entitled  to  superannuation  ? — Ten  years  is  the  shortest 
period ;  it  is  under  the  Superannuation  Act,  the  terms  of  which 
are  never  departed  from;  the  amount  of  superannuation  is 
awarded  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  without  any  communica» 
tion  with  the  department  of  the  Customs,  except  as  to  length 
of  service,  character,  and  qualification  of  the  parties. 

(917)  Supposing  anybody  had  been  ten  years  in  the  service, 
and  you  found  that  he  was  permanently  incapacitated  from  at- 
tending by  illness  or  accident,  would  you  consider  him  entitled 
to  superannuation? — Yes,  he  would  be  entitled  by  the  Act  of 
parliament ;  and  he  has  this  additional  claim,  that  he  has  con- 
tributed under  that  Act  of  Parliament  a  certain  portion  of  his 
salary  to  the  superannuation  fund. 

(918)  Is  sixty-five  the  lowest  age  at  which  a  person  can  be 
superannuated  ?— Sixty-five  is  the  lowest  age  at  which  an  officer 
can  be  superannuated  without  producing  a  medical  certificate; 
but  after  sixty-five,  if  the  department  recommend  him  for 
superannuation,  no  medical  certificate  is  required. 

(256)  When  prosecutions  are  instituted  by  the  solicitor,  are 
they  instituted  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  ? — -Yes. 

(257)  Is  that  authority  given  in  a  full  Board,  or  by  the 
chairman  only  ? — In  ordinary  cases  of  smuggling,  the  authority 
is  given  by  the  committee. 

(258)  That  is,  by  one  Commissioner  who  happens  to  be  in 
committee'? — Yes.  In  ordinary  cases^  under  the  Smuggling 
Act,  the  seizure  note  is  sent  up  to  the  Board,  and  if  the  person 
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is  in  custody,  the  Commissioner  decides  whether  the  prosecu- 
tion shall  go  forward. 

(259)  Therefore,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  one  Commissioner 
is  the  only  party  who  authorizes  the  solicitor  to  proceed?— In 
cases  under  the  Smuggling  Act. 

(260)  Which  are  the  majority  of  cases  ? — Yes. 

(261)  When  the  solicitor  writes  letters  threatening  prosecu- 
tion if  the  demands  made  on  the  merchants  are  not  complied 
with,  are  those  letters  also  submitted  to  a  Commissioner  before 
they  are  written,  in  every  case '? — Those  letters  are  very  un- 
common ;  there  was  a  case  recently  in  which  such  a  letter  was 
written  by  order  of  the  Board,  but  the  letter  when  written  was 
not  submitted  to  the  Board  for  their  approval;  the  solicitor 
may  not  write  a  letter  of  that  kind,  except  under  an  order  of 
the  Board. 

(262)  Do  you  mean  that  the  Board  is  distinctly  responsible 
for  all  prosecutions  instituted  by  the  solicitor,  and  for  all  letters 
threatening  prosecution,  which  maybe  Ivritten  by  the  solicitor? 
— I  apprehend  so,  as  a  genei'al  rule. 

(263)  And  those  are  ordered  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  a 
single  Commissioner,  but  in  certain  important  cases  by  the 
whole  Board  ? — Yes. 

(264)  Is  that  order  of  the  Board  verbal  or  written  ? — Always 
written ;  all  the  business  of  the  Board  is  carried  on  in 
writing. 

(790)  What  is  the  next  department  to  the  Secretary? — The 
next  department  to  the  Secretary  is  that  of  the  solicitor. 

(791)  Who  is  the  present  solicitor  of  the  Customs } — Mr. 
Hamel. 

(792)  How  many  years  has  he  been  solicitor  of  the  Customs? 
— He  was  appointed  in  the  year  1849. 

(793)  What  office  had  he  previously  held  ? — He  had  previ- 
ously held  the  office  of  assistant  solicitor. 

(794)  Since  what  time  ? — He  was  appointed  in  the  year 
1845.     I  found  him  there  when  I  went  to  the  Board. 

(795)  What  had  been  his  previous  employment  before  he 
was  appointed  assistant  solicitor  of  the  Customs?— He  had 
been  a  solicitor  in  the  country. 

(796)  So  that  he  had  no  experience  whatever  of  London 
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me  rcantile  business  1 — I  am  not  aware  whether  he  had  confined 
h  is  business  to  the  country. 

(797)  Had  he  been  a  solicitor  at  an  inland  town  in  the 
country  ? — Yes,  he  bad. 

(798)  So  that  he  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Cus- 
toms business,  or  of  mercantile  business,  when  his  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  solicitor  to  the  Customs  took  place  ? — I  am 
not  aware  that  he  had  any  such  knowledge. 

(799)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  found  him 
acting  as  assistant  solicitor  when  you  went  to  the  office? — 
Yes. 

(800)  And  if  I  rightly  understand  you,  he  was  appointed 
solicitor  in  1849 1 — Yes,  he  was  appointed  solicitor  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  of  Revenue 
Inquiry  that  some  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  solicitor's 
department.  If  I  recollect  rightly  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
wrote  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  directing  them  to  point  out 
the  way  in  which  that  reduction  could  be  carried  out,  and 
what  was  the  best  arrangement  that  they  could  suggest.  At 
that  time  we  had  a  solicitor  in  London,  with  a  salary  of 
2j500Z.  a  year ;  we  had  an  assistant  solicitor  with  a  salary  of 
1,000/.  a  year,  increasing  to  1,200/.  There  was  a  solicitor  in 
Dublin  with,  I  think,  a  salary  of  500/.;  and  a  solicitor  in 
Scotland. 

(801)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  those  offices 
existed  in  the  year  1849'? — Yes. 

(802)  Do  you  know  the  salary  of  the  solicitor  in  Scotland  1 
— His  salary  was  400/.  a  year  ;  that  officer  died  in  the  year 
1849,  in  September. 

(803)  That  amounted  altogether  to4,400/.'? — Yes,  the  maximum 
being  4,600/. ;  and  there  was  an  agent  in  Scotland  for  Scotch  law, 
at  a  salary  of  80/.  a  year.  We  were  of  opinion  that  the  offices 
of  solicitor  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  might  be  very  properly 
abolished,  and  that  a  solicitor  and  assistant  solicitor  in  England 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business,  still  retaining  the 
agent  for  Scotch  law  at  80/.  a  year.  Then  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  solicitors  from  three 
to  one,  that  one  of  them  should  be  superseded ;  and  the  Board 
determined  to  recommend  that  the  solicitor  in  London,  Mr. 
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Walford,  who  was  above  seventy  years  of  age,  should  be  re- 
quested to  retire,  and  that  the  assistant  solicitor  should  be  ap- 
pointed solicitor  in  his  place,  reducing  the  salary  from  2^500/. 
to  2,000/. ;  and  that  the  solicitor  in  Ireland  should  be  made 
assistant  solicitor  in  London. 

(804)  What  does  the  assistant  solicitor  receive  ?— 1,000/. 
a  year. 

(805)  What  superannuation  does  Mr.  Walford,  the  late 
solicitor  get  1 — His  superannuation  is  about  1,400/.  a  year. 

(806)  So  that  by  way  of  economy  you  have  substituted  for 
a  solicitor  and  assistant  solicitor  in  London,  and  a  solicitor  in 
Dublin,  receiving  4,200/.  per  annum,  a  solicitor  and  assist- 
ant solicitor  in^  England,  and  a  superannuation  allowance, 
making  altogether  4,400/.  ]— That  is  the  result  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 

(817)  In  the  new  arrangement  of  the  solicitor,  you  ap- 
pointed the  London  assistant  solicitor,  with  a  salary  of  2,000/. 
per  annum? — Yes,  the  assistant  solicitor  in  London  was  pro- 
moted to  be  solicitor,  and  the  solicitor  in  Dublin  was  brought 
over  to  be  assistant  solicitor  in  London,  with  a  salary  of 
1000/. 

(818)  How  many  years  had  the  solicitor  in  Dublin  been  in 
the  employment  of  the  Board  as  solicitor  1 — About  twenty-six 
or  twenty-seven  years ;  he  was  an  old  officer. 

(819)  Had  he  not  been  for  many  years,  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  solicitor  in  Dublin,  filling  some  situation  in 
the  solicitor's  office  in  London  1 — No  I  think  not. 

(820)  Do  I  understand  you  that  Mr.  Blacker,  the  solicitor 
in  Dublin,  had  been  for  the  whole  twenty-seven  years  for  which 
he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  the  solicitor  in  Dub- 
lin 1 — During  the  Custom-house  frauds,  when  there  was  a 
great  pressure  of  business  in  the  solicitor's  department  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Blacker  was  brought  over  to  assist,  and  he  was  some 
time  in  London,  but  he  was  always  attached  to  Dublin. 

(821)  He  had  acquired  experience  in  London  business'? — 
Yes  ;  but  there  was  an  additional  advantage  in  appointing  him 
assistant  solicitor  in  London,  as  we  abolished  the  office  of  so- 
licitor in  Ireland ;  M'e  had  the  benefit  of  his  experience  to 
enable  us  to  carry  out  that  saving ;  there  was  some  doubt  en- 
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tertained  as  to  whether  we  could  safely  abolish  the  office  of 
solicitor  in  Ireland,  but  having  Mr.  Blacker  as  assistant  solici- 
tor in  England,  we  felt  sure  that  with  his  experience  of  Irish 
practice  we  could  safely  abolish  the  office  of  solicitor  in 
Dublin. 

Mr.  Dawson  is  Sir  Robert  Peel's  brother-in-law.  Mr.  Hamel 
was  his  solicitor  at  Tamworth,  it  is  believed.  Mr.  Dawson  is 
asked — 

(1741)  Do  you  consider  that  a  barrister  having  a  higher 
standing  in  his  profession  would  be  as  likely  to  recommend  a 
course  of  litigious  proceeding  to  the  Board  of  Customs  as  a 
solicitor  1 — 1  think  that  a  barrister  of  high  standing  in  his  pro- 
fession would  be  very  apt  to  slur  over  cases  that  come  before 
the  solicitor  of  the  Customs ;  and  I  think  it  is  very  likely  also,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  solicitor  would  be  very  apt  to  be  a  man 
of  very  sharp  practice  in  those  matters ;  so  that  you  have  to 
choose  between  the  two' points,  having  an  indolent  and  careless 
solicitor  as  a  barrister,  or  a  very  sharp  practitioner  as  a  solici- 
tor. In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  cases  that 
come  before  the  solicitor  for  prosecution  in  the  Customs,  are 
cases  of  rogues  and  smugglers,  and  swindlers,  and  cases  of  that 
kind.  In  these  great  cases  of  the  London  Docks  and  the  St. 
Katharine's  Docks,  it  is  a  different  question ;  perhaps  it  is  one 
which  required  a  man  of  very  enlarged  mind  to  decide  upon  it, 
but  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hamel  had  the  power  of  deciding  upon 
it  himself;  he  is  only  an  officer  of  the  Board,  and  he  referred 
to  the  Crown  officers. 

It  has  to  be  explained  that  the  Treasury  had  resolved  and 
directed  that  the  solicitor  of  the  Board  should  be  a  barrister, 
not  a  solicitor. 

(1746)  I  observe  from  this  minute  that  you  consider  Mr. 
Blacker  to  have  manifested  great  aptitude  for  business  1 — 
He  had. 

(1747)  And  he  had  also  been  employed  during  those  great 
frauds  in  London  to  assist  Mr.  Walford  1 — He  had. 

(1748)  You  have  also  stated  that  you  did  not  consider  Mr. 
Mr.  Hamel  as  assistant  solicitor  to  have  any  decided  right  upon 
that  ground  to  be  appointed  solicitor  1 — Yes. 
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(1749)  Then  why  was  Mr.  Hamel,  who  had  been  three 
years  assistant  solicitor,  recommended  for  the  appointment  of 
solicitor  in  preference  to  Mr.  Blacker,  who  had  been  twenty 
six  years  in  the  service  of  the  Customs,  and  had  shown  great 
aptitude  for  business  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Blacker  would  not  accept 
the  ofl&ce  of  solicitor  in  London,  and  that  weighed  very  much 
with  the  Commissioners  in  their  recommendation. 

(1750)  Was  it  offered  to  him  1 — I  am  not  sure  that  it  was 
offered,  but  it  was  ascertained  from  him  that  he  would  not 
accept  it. 
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OF  THE  MERCHANTS,  BANKERS,  AND  TRADERS  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
LONDON,  HELD  AT  THE  LONDON  TAVERN, 
ON  WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  3,  1861, 


asieform  of  ti)e  Boarti  of  Cufitoms* 


JOHN    MASTERMAN,   ESQ.,   M.P., 

IN    THE    CHAIR. 


TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED    A 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPUTATION 


LORD  JOHN   RUSSELL 


LONDON: 

EFFINGHAM  WILSON,    11,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

1851. 


LONDON  : 
M'KEWAN   and   CO.,    FRINTEHS, 
46,    LONDON    WALL. 


REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  MEETING, 


(^C. 


On  the  3rd  December,  a  great  public  meeting  of  the  leading 
Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Traders  of  the  City  of  London,  as  well 
as  of  many  of  the  principal  outports  of  the  kingdom,  was  held 
at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street,  at  Two  o'Clock  in 
the  Afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  "  considering  the  Resolutions 
and  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  to  adopt  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  for  obtaining  a  thorough  Reform  of  the  Customs 
Department  of  the  public  service."  The  large  room  was  well 
filled  with  a  respectable  auditory ;  and  when  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  entered,  and  took  up  their  places  on  the  plat- 
form, they  were  received  with  general  cheering.  On  and  about 
the  platform  we  noticed  : — • 


The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Hull. 
The  Dean  of  the  Guild  of  Merchants 

of  Aberdeen. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  Southampton,  and  a 

Deputation, 
Mr.  James  Clay,  M.P.  for  Hull. 
Mr.  T.  A.  Mitchell,  M.P. 
Mr/JJohn  Foster,  Chairman  of  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hull. 
Sir  James  Euke,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Mr.  William  Williams,  M.P. 
Mr.  C.P.  Grenfell,  M.P. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Grenfell,  M.P. 
Alderman  Thompson',  M.P. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart- 
Mr.  M.  Forster,  M.P. 
The   Hon.  Thornton  L.   Melville 

(Williams,  Deacon  and  Co.) 


Mr.  John  Macgregor,  M.P. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Gillman,  Secretary  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Nor- 
wich. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Schneider. 

Mr,  J.I.  Travers  (Joseph  Travers 
and  Sons). 

Mr.  H.  L.  Morgan, 

Mr.  Isaac  Carr  (Cattleys  and  Carr). 

Mr.  Francis  Pegler  (Pegler 
Brothers) 

Mr.  Henry  Adamson  (of  Aberdeen). 

Mr.  W.  J.  HaU. 

Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tooke. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tooke,  jun.  (Sampson, 
Mitchell  and  Co). 

Mr.  R.  W.  Crawford  (Crawford, 
Colvin  and  Co). 
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Mr.  J.  P.  Gassiot  (Martinez,  Gas- 
siot  and  Co). 

Mr.  Charles  Maryat  (Joseph  Ma- 
ryat  and  Sons). 

Mr.  William  Hawes,  jun. 

Mr.  J,  D.  Powles, 

Mr.  George  Hankey, 

Mr.  James  Barber. 

Mr.  F.  Bennoch. 

Mr.  —  Naghten  (Bosanquet  and 
Naghten). 

Mr.  Robert  Dickson  (Dickson  Bro- 
thers). 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cater  (Cater,  Collett 
and  Co). 

Mr.  —  Inglis. 

Mr.  William  Gladstone  (Thomson, 
Bonar  and  Co). 

Mr.  Matthew  Clark  (Matthew Clarl< 
and  Sons). 

Mr.    E.     Burmester     (Burmester 
Brothers). 

Mr.   William    King  (Thomas  and 
William  King). 

Mr.    Richard    Hartley    Kennedy 
(Oriental  Bank.) 

Mr.  Kirkraan  D.  Hodgson  (Finlay, 
Hodgson  and  Co) . 

Mr.  J.  Alexander  Hankey  (Thom- 
son Hankey  and  Co.) 

Mr.    D.    C.    Guthrie  (Chalmers, 
Guthrie  and  Co, 

Mr.  H.  Bainbridge  (Paget,  Bain- 
bridge  and  Co). 

Mr.  Robert  Harrison. 

Mr.  James  Blythe. 

Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Greene,  (Blyth 
and  Greene). 

Mr.   George  Gray  Barton  (Craw- 
ford, Colvin  and  Co). 

Mr.  T.  M.  Weguelin  (Thomson, 
Bonar  and  Co.) 


Mr.     Frederick    Pattison    (James 

Pattison  and  Sons). 
Mr.  John  Cattley,  jun.    (Cattleys 

and  Carr). 
Mr.  A.  E.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hodgson. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Goodheart  (Goodheart, 

Sons  and  Patrick). 
Mr.  William  Wallace  (Gledstanes 

and  Co). 
Mr.  George  Offer,  jun. 
Mr.  Emanuel  Silva.     . 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Frith  (Frith,  Sands  and 

Co). 
Mr.  George  Barclay. 
Mr.  Peter  Dickson  (Peter  Dickson 

and  Co). 
Mr.  W.  Lister  (Law  and  Lister.) 
Mr.  R.  Grenfell. 
Mr.George  Palmer  CPalmer,Mackil- 

lop,  Dent  and  Co.). 
Mr.  W.  Wilson  (Thomson,  Hankey 

and  Co). 
Mr.  T.   G.   Atkins  (Thurston  and 

Co). 
Mr.  J.  Snmes  (J.  and  F.  Somes). 
Mr.  William  Pye  (Pye,  Field  and 

Tanqueray). 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bagshaw. 
Mr.  Robt.  Thurburn. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Lancaster  (Lancaster 

and  Wilson). 
Mr.   E.    Cuthbert  (Cuthbert  and 

Wotherspoons). 
Mr.  —  Inman  (Cater,  Collett  and 

Co.) 
Mr.  Blake  (Bank  of  England). 
Mr.  WiUiam  White  jun.   (White 

and  Sons). 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith  (Thomas  and 

William  Smith). 
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Mr.  W.  Moberly  (Moberly,  Son 

and  Co. 
Mr.  Herman   Sillem   (H.    Sillem, 

Sons  and  Co). 
Mr.  Thomas  Fox  (Forbes,  Forbes 

and  Co). 
Mr.  John  Bowman,  of  Bomba)'. 
Mr.   J.  P.  Foster  (Foster,  Porter 

and  Co). 
Mr.  Richard  Rigg  (Bennoch,  Twen- 

tyman  and  Rigg). 


Mr  William  Barber. 

Mr.  Robert  Brooks. 

Mr.  Archibald  Travers'(Joseph  Tra- 
vers  and  Sons). 

Mr.  Stuart  Hodgson  (Finlay, 
Hodgson  and  Co). 

Mr.  —  Gillman  (Clay  and  Gill- 
man.) 

Mr.  Charles  Paris  (Paris  and  Tower ) . 

Mr.  J.  B.  Heath  (Heath  and 
Co.) 


KiRKMAN  Hodgson,  Esq. — Gentlemen,  upon  this  most  im- 
portant occasion,  deeply  affecting  the  City  of  London,  I  beg  to 
move  that  our  respected  representatire,  Mr.  Masterman,  be  re- 
quested to  take  the  chair.     (Cheers.) 

John  Alexander  Hankey,  Esq. — I  have  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Masterman  to  the  chair,  and  I 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  opinion  as  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  protecting  ourselves  from  the  oppressive 
conduct  that  has  been  lately  pursued  by  the  Board  of  Customs. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  have  the  power,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
of  ruining  any  single  merchant  by  their  system  of  paying  no 
costs ;  because,  though  there  may  be  no  ground  whatever 
for  any  charge  of  fraud  or  irregularity,  the  party  proceeded 
against  would  have  to  pay  his  own  costs,  which  were  al- 
ways enormously  large,  for  defending  himself,  and  proving  his 
innocence.  (Hear,  hear).  In  the  recent  cases  it  was  fortunate 
the  board  had  attacked  parties  who  were  in  a  position  to  meet 
them — viz.,  two  mighty  and  powerful  Corporations,  the  Direc- 
tors of  which  could  have  no  interest  in  defrauding  the  Customs, 
and  whose  high  character  and  position  ought  to  have  placed 
them  beyond  suspicion.  (Loud  cheers.)  In  placing  Mr.  Mas- 
terman in  the  chair,  we  give  a  guarantee  that  our  object 
is  only  to  obtain  what  is  right  and  just,  and  to  act  upon  the 
defensive. 

The  motion  having  been  carried, 

Mr.    Mastkrman,  amidst  considerable  applause,  took  the 
chair,  and  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: — Gentlemen — 
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You  will  naturally  suppose  that  it  is  not  without  some  hesita- 
tion I  take  the  chair  of  so  respectable  a  meeting  of  individuals 
as  I  see  before  me;  arising  from  a  knowledge  that  there  are  many 
gentlemen  assembled  in  this  room  who  are  better  informed, 
from  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  than  I  can  be,  of  the  practical 
inconvenience  that  arises  from  the  course  pursued  by  the  Cus- 
toms, but  I  must  say  that  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed  in 
the  City,  renders  it,  I  conceive,  my  duty,  when  I  am  called 
upon  by  my  constituents  to  take  the  lead  in  a  meeting  like  the 
present.  (Cheers.)  The  inconveniences  however  that  you 
suffer  from  in  this  mercantile  City,  have  very  often  come  to  my 
knowledge,  having  had  to  make  representations  at  the  West- 
end  of  the  town,  as  relates  to  what  passes  at  the  Custom-house. 
I  therefore  do  feel  with  you,  most  warmly  in  advocating  some 
alteration  on  the  part  of  the  Custom-house  authorities.  (Cheers.) 
It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  regulations  that  were 
made  many  years  since,  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  mercantile  enterprise, 
nor  to  the  expedition  with  which  communications  are  made 
both  by  steam  navigation  and  by  railroad.  (Hear,  hear.)  Small 
delays,  perhaps,  many  years  since  were  of  no  great  importance, 
but  whatever  causes  the  detention  of  goods  at  the  Custom-house 
now,  is  of  great  inconvenience  to  mercantile  interests  at  large. 
(Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  duty  to  launch  out  into 
any  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Customs, 
composed  as  that  Board  is  of  honourable  straight-forward 
men,  who  I  cannot  but  believe  are  actuated  by  the  most 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  mercantile  interests,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  which  they  are  bound  to  uphold. 
I  really  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  occupy  more  of  your 
time.  I  would  only  say,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  my  idea  is, 
that  what  is  wanted  is  a  system  of  proper  management  (hear, 
hear)  instead  of  the  system  of  improper  management  that  has 
taken  place ;  and  I  think  that  a  spirit  of  moderation  is  the  most 
desirable  way  to  obtain  what  we  desire.  I  hope  every  gentle- 
man will,  in  some  measure,  consider  that  as  the  line  of  conduct 
he  should  pursue,  and  abstain  from  anything  that  may  be  con- 
sidered violent  or  improper.  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that 
I  meet  you  all  with  perfect  good  humour,  and  a  perfect  desire  on 
my  part  to  forward  any  measures  that  may  tend  to  your  benefit. 
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I  will  now  address  myself  to  the  immediate  arrangements  of  the 
day,  which  is  first  to  call  upon  the  secretary  to  read  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  which  has  been  long  sitting  to  inquire  into 
these  inconveniences  or  abuses  (hear,  hear)  which  have  in  some 
way  or  other  crept  in,  and  then  several  gentlemen  will  be  pre- 
pared to  move  the  resolutions  that  will  be  set  before  you. 
With  an  earnest  hope  that  we  may  so  conduct  ourselves  as  to 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  result  is  my  firm  desire,  and  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  a  meeting  like  this,  representing  of  course  at  the  West 
end  what  we  consist  of,  may  lead  to  an  amicable  arrangement 
between  the  parties  suffering,  and  the  parties  inflicting,  perhaps 
lanwillingly,  the  penalties  and  inconveniences  which  they  would 
gladly  withdraw.  I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  call  upon 
the  secretary  to  read  the  Report.     (Applause.) 

Sidney  Smith,  Esq.,  (Secretary  to  the  Committee). — Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  received  the  following  letters  : — 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  a  paper  from  my  brother, 
who  is  delayed  at  Calais  on  account  of  the  weather,  and  can  only  be  in 
London  by  the  half-past  three  o'clock  train,  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  most  happy  to  have  attended  your  meeting. 

"  I  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

"A.  ROTHSCHILD." 
D^c  2,  1851." 


"  Richmond  Hill,  Liverpool,  Nov.  27. 
"  Sir, — Mr.  Brown  begs  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the 
26th  Nov.,  and  thanks  you  for  the  invitation  contained  therein,  but  as 
he  is  at  present  confined  to  his  room  by  an  attack  of  influenza,  it  will 
be  out  of  his  power  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  on  the  3rd  proximo. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  Henry  Leeds, 

"  For  WM.  BROWN." 
"  Sidney  Smith,  Esq." 


"  103,  Eaton  Square,  28  Nov.,  1851. 
"Dbar  Sir, — I  regret  extremely  that  along-standing  engagement  in 
Norfolk  for  the  entire  of  next  week,  will  prevent  ray  attending  the  pro- 
posed meeting  of  the  London  merchants,  to  express  an  unreserved 
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opiaion  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  enquiry  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Customs,  in  which  opinion  I  entirely  concur,  and  I  shall 
gladly  aid  in  its  adoption. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"GEO.  MOFFATT." 
"John  Masterman,  Esq.,  M.P." 


"  Rochdale,  Nov.  28,  1851. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  cannot  be  at  your  meeting,  on  the  Reform  of  the 
Board  of  Customs,  as  I  have  an  engagement  in  Manchester,  on  the  3rd 
December.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  heartily  rejoice  to  see  an  effort  made 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  many  grievances  to  which  the  mercantile  body 
is  subjected  under  the  present  arrangements  and  pohcy  of  the  Customs. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

"JOHN  BRIGHT." 
"John.  Masterman,  Esq.,  M.P." 


"  Glasgow,  28  Nov.,  1851. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  note  of  the  25th  inst.,  only  this 
afternoon,  and  I  find  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  arrangements 
for  sending  a  deputation  to  London  so  soon  as  the  3rd  Dec.  I  thank 
you  for  the  Report  and  Resolutions,  which  1  shall  lay  before  the 
Chamber. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"JOHN  G.  KINNEAR." 
"  Sidney  Smith,  Esq." 


(Customs  Department.) 

"  Burnley  Hall,  Norfolk,  29  Nov.,  1851. 
"  To  Mr.  Sidney  Smith, 

*'  Secretary  to  the  Committee  for  Reform  of  the  Board  of  Customs. 
«SiR^ — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  26th,  and  if  I  had  been  in 
London,  I  should  have  had  much  satisfaction  in  attending  the  pubhc 
meeting  on  the  3rd  of  Dec,  and  to  have  raised  my  voice  in  favour  of 
Reform.  I  would  rather  say  of  the  entire  new  modelling  of  the  de- 
partment of  Customs,  which  has  been  found  for  a  long  time  to  be 
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unsuitable  to  the  present  age  and  situation  of  the  commerce    of  the 
world. 

I  consider  the  continuance  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  in  its  present 
form,  after  all  the  exposures  that  have  taken  place  as  to  its  mismanage- 
ment ;  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  and  especially  to  the  administration 
which  succeeded  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  which  stood  pledged  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  that  Minister,  by  removing  the  remaining 
restrictions  on  the  commerce  and  intercourse  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Customs  import  duties 
Committee,  in  1840,  that  1000  of  the  articles  then  charged  in  the  book 
of  entries  at  the  Custom-house,  might  be  swept  from  the  list  of  charge- 
able articles,  and  the  system  of  imports  and  exports  be  simphfied,  so 
as  to  give  facilities  to  the  trade  of  the  country. 

Sir  R.  Peel  removed  600  or  700  of  these  articles  from  the  charge  of 
former  entries,  and  the  remaining  300  ought,  'ere  this,  to  have  been 
removed  ;  and  the  establishments  requisite  for  pi'eserving  the  revenue  of 
Customs,  ought,  'ere  this,  to  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  mer- 
chants and  dock  establishments  ought  to  have  been  freed  from  the  use- 
less forms  and  vexatious  regulations  which  have  annoyed  them  so  much. 
I  hailed  the  appointment  of  the  select  Committee  in  the  last  Session 
'  to  inquire  into  the  Customs  department,'  as  sure  to  lead  to  the  complete 
revision  of  the  establishment ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  evidence 
produced  before  that  Committee  ought  to  have  pointed  out  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  imperative  duty  of  grappling  with, 
and  renewing,  the  whole  department.  But,  as  the  present  Government 
do  not  seem  disposed  to  remedy  any  of  the  manifold  restrictions  and 
annoyances  foimd  so  clearly  to  exist  in  the  department  of  the  Customs, 
I  do  hope  that  the  merchants  of  this  empire  will  press  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Committee,  and  that  they  will  not  be  satisfied  until  justice  is  ob- 
tained for  the  great  and  increasing  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country. 

If  the  present  administration  will  not  do  their  duty  to  the  country, 
by  revising  and  reducing  the  cumbrous  Board  and  establishments  of  the 
Customs,  I  hope  that  a  new  Parliament  and  a  new  administration  will 
meet  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  country,  in  that  respect,  without  delay. 

With  a  taxation  of  fifty-six  or  fifty-seven  millions  sterling  for  the 
support  of  the  general  Government,  this  is  not  the  time  to  trifle  with 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  upon  which,  and  upon  its  manufactures, 
the  future  supply  of  means  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  and 
the  large  establishments,  must  depend. 

Whilst  general  employment  is  good,  and  the  prices  of  all  the  agri- 
cultural produce  is  low,  and  a  very  general  distress  existing  in  that  im- 
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portant  branch  of  national  industry,  the  Goyernment  ought  to  anncipate 
the  wants  of  the  trade,  and  remove  all  the  impediments  existing  to  the 
freest  intercourse  with  all  the  world  ;  and  the  public  meeting,  proposed 
for  the  3rd  of  Dec,  ought  not  to  desist  from  their  agitation  and 
demands  ;  which,  after  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Session,  have  been 
found  to  be  necessary. 

I  repeat  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Government  to  allow  such  a  state 
of  Custom-house  impediments  to  exist ;  and  it  would  stamp  imbecility 
on  the  great  mercantile  interest  of  the  country,  if  they  were  tamely  and 
quietly  to  submit  to  such  evident  imbecility  in  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  the  meeting ;  but,  when  Parliament 
meets,  1  shall  be  anxious  to  give  the  Committee  every  assistance  in  my 
power ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  hope  every  town  and  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will  make  common  cause,  and  demand  the  requisite 
revision  and  reforms  in  the  Customs  department. 
"  I  remain.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"JOSEPH  HUME." 


'•"Woodlands,  Manchester,  23  Nov.,  1851. 
"'  Sir, — I  am  favored  with  your  letter  of  the  26th  inst.,  with  its  enclo- 
sures respecting  a  Reform  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  inviting  me  to 
be  present  at  the  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  London,  on  the  3rd 
December,  for  the  promotion  of  that  important  and  necessary  object. 
I  beg  to  say  in  reply  that  I  heartily  approve  of  what  the  Committee 
have  already  done,  as  well  as  of  their  further  expressed  intentions,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  them  in  every  way  in  my  power,  but  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  on  the  3rd  proximo,  in  consequence 
of  a  large  public  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  in  Manchester  on  that  day. 

"  I  remain,  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 
"  Sidney  Smith,  Esq..  &c."  ''A.  HENRY." 


"Glasgow,  28 Nov.  1851. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  regret  that  engagements  hereupon  4th  and  5th  will 
prevent  my  being  present  at  your  m.eeting  of  3rd  December,  to  hear  the 
report  and  support  the  resolutions  for  the  Reform  of  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms, which  have  my  most  perfect  approval, 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"ALEX.'hASTIE.' 
"John  Masterman,  Esq.,  M.P." 
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"  Stockton,  Nov.  29th,  1851. 

"  To  the  Chah-man  of  the  '  Reform  of  Customs  Committee,' 
"London. 
"  Sir, — Mr.  Smith's  letter,  together  with  the  copies  of  the  Report  and 
Resolutions,  has  this  day  been  laid  before  the  Committee  of  our  Cham- 
ber, who  have  directed  me  to  say  that  although  unable  to  send  a  depu- 
tation to  London  to  attend  the  meeting,  they  fully  concur  in  and  approve 
of  the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  such  meeting ;  and  at  some 
future  period  will,  if  necessary,  be  happy  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
town,  either  by  personal  attendance,  or  by  moving  our  county  members 
to  interest  themselves  therein,  and  to  attend  thereto  in  their  places  in 
Parliament. 

"  lam.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  JOHN  LAING,  Hon.  Sec." 


"  Leith,  1st  December,  1851. 
•*  Dbar  Sir, — Your  letter  of  25th  ult.,  with  its  enclosures,  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  and  Council  of  the  Leith  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
duly  received.  The  directors  regret  that  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
prevented  arrangements  being  made  for  their  attending  the  meeting  at 
the  London  Tavern,  on  Wednesday  next,  as  none  of  them  could  make 
it  convenient  to  go  immediately  to  the  metropolis  ;  but  they  hope  that,  on 
a  future  occasion,  a  deputation  from  the  Leith  Chamber  may  be  able 
personally  to  assist  in  London,  in  forwarding  the  important  object  in 
view.  *'  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"PILLANS  SCARTH." 
"  Sidney  Smith,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  Committee  for  Reform  of  Board  of  Customs, 
4,  Charlotte^row,  Mansion-house,  London." 


"  Glasgow,  1st  December,  1851. 

"  Sir, — A  letter  under  date  the  25th  ult.,  from  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary 
to  the  '  Committee  for  Reform  of  Board  of  Customs,'  was  received  by 
me,  as  Chairman  of  the  Merchants'  House  of  Glasgow,  and  has  been 
considered  by  a  Committee  of  the  Directors  of  the  House. 

The  Merchants'  House  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  a  reform  in 
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the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Customs'  laws  is  indispensable,  and 
have  memoriaUzed  the  Treasury  accordingly,  and  will  use  their  influence 
with  the  Members  of  Parliament  of  this  district,  to  support  the  prayer 
of  their  memorial ;  but  at  present  they  find  it  would  not  be  convenient 
for  any  of  their  number  to  proceed  to  London  to  form  part  of  the  de- 
putation which  your  Committee  propose  should  immediately  wait  on 
Lord  John  Russell. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  CONNAL, 
"  John  Masterman,  Esq. ,  M. P. "  "  Dean  of  Guild." 


"Extract  from  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  the  Du-ectors  of  the 
Dundee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  on  Monday,  1st  De- 
cember, 1851. 

"JAMES  BROWN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

"A  letter  from  George  Duncan,  Esq.,  M.P,  dated  28th  November,  to 
the  Chairman,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  Secre- 
tary to  the  London  Committee  for  the  Reform  of  the  Board  of  Customs, 
requesting  that  a  deputation  from  this  Chamber  should  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Merchants  of  London,  on  the  3rd  instant,  was  read. 

The  meeting  entrusted  the  Secretary  to  write  to  Mr.  Sidney  Smith, 
stating  that  the  Chamber  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  London,  on  the  3rd  instant,  but  that 
they  cordially  concur  in  the  Resolutions  (a  copy  of  which  had  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Duncan)  proposed  to  be  moved  at  that  meeting  ;  and  requesting 
Mr.  Smith  to  communicate  to  this  Chamber  any  further  steps  that  may 
be  taken  in  this  matter. 

(Signed)     "  JAMES  BROWN,  Chairman. 

"  Extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Dundee  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  by 

"  ROBT.  STURROCK,  Secretary." 


"  Southampton,  Dec.  let,  1851 . 
"  DeaU  SiB,---In  rtply  to  your  letter  of  the  25th  Nov.,  addressed  to 
the  Chairman,  I  beg  to    acquaint  you  that  a  Director's  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  has  been  called,  and  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  President, 
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Vice   President,    a  Director,   and   myself,   will  attend  the   meeting  if 
possible. 

At  all  events,  the  President  and  Vice  President  will  be  present,  and 
one  of  our  most  influential  mercantile  men,  Mr.  Le  Fluore,  will  most 
probably  accompany  the  deputation. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  ROBERT  G.  BASSETT, 
"  S.  Smith,  Esq."  "  Hon.  Secy." 

"  Council  Chamber,  Aberdeen, 
1st  December,  1851. 
"  Sidney  Smith,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  Committee  for  Reforin  of  the  Board  of  Customs,, 
4,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion-house,  London. 

"  Board  of  Customs  Reform. 
'•  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge,  by  direction  of  the  Lord  Provost,  your 
letter  of  date  25th  inst.,  with  address  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  city,  which  only  reached  him  on  29tb,  and  to  inform 
you  that  George  Inglis,  Esq.,  Dean  of  Guild  of  this  city,  Henry 
Adamson,  Esq.,  merchant  and  shipowner,  will  attend  as  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  public  meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city  held  on  the  12th  ult.,  on  the  subject  of  the  Reform 
of  the  Board  of  Customs,  the  great  public  meeting  at  the  London 
Tavern,  on  the  3rd  current,  at  two  o'clock.  The  gentlemen  propose 
leaving  to-morrow. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  DAV.  KEITH, 

"Town  Clk.  Dep." 

"At  Aberdeen,  the  1st  day  of  December,  1851,  at  a  Meeting 
of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  Public  Meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Aberdeen,  held  on  the  12th  ult.,  relative  to 
the  Reform  of  the  Board  of  Customs  : — 

PRESENT 

"  Provost  Henry,  George  Inglis,  Dean  of  Guild,  Messrs. 
George  Thompson,  junior,  Henry  Adamson,  Alexander 
Nicol,  Leshe  Cruickshank,  James  Black,  William  Walker, 
Thomas  Craig,  James  Williamson,  John  Sheed,  Neil 
Smith  and  John  Robb  : 

Provost  Henry  in  the  Chair ;— 
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"  Which  day  the  Provost  laid  before  the  Meeting  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  in  London  for  the  Reform  of  the  Board  of 
Customs,  dated  the  25th  vlt.,  addressed  to  the  Chau-man  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  he  (the  Provost)  had  only  received  on  the  29th 
ult.,  along  with  a  Report  and  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  London 
Merchants.  The  communication  from  the  Secretary  requested  that  a 
Deputation  might  be  sent  to  attend  a  great  Public  Meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  be  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  two  o'clock. 
Which  documents  having  been  read  over  to  and  considered  by  the  meet- 
ing, they  requested  that  Mr,  Inglis,  Dean  of  Guild  of  this  city,  and 
Mr,  Henry  Adamson,  merchant  and  shipowner,  would  proceed  to 
London,  as  a  Deputation  from  the  Committee  in  this  city,  to  attend  the 
Public  Meeting  to  be  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  3rd  instant,  at 
two  o'clock  ;  and  these  gentlemen  being  present,  agreed  to  proceed  to 
London  to-morrow,  for  this  purpose  accordingly. 

"GEO.  HENRY.  P." 


"  Airds  House,  near  Appin,  Dec.  1, 1851. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  this  morning  favoured  with  your  note  of  26th 
ult.,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  at  this  place. 

I  regret  that  the  distance  at  which  I  am  placed  prevents  roe  from 
being  present  at  the  meeting  which  you  have  called.  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  feel  a  great  interest,  and  I  hope  your  meeting  will  be  in- 
fluential and  successful. 

"I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"CHAS.  COWAN." 
*'  Sidney  Smith,  Esq." 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 

REPORT 

0/  the  Committee  of  London  Merchants  for  Reform  of  the  Board  of 
Customs.  Presented  to  a  Public  Meeting  of  Merchants,  Bankers, 
and  Traders  of  the  City  of  London,  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  the 
3rd  December,  1 85 1 . 

On  the  1 8th  of  March  last,  a  Petition  from  more  than  eight  hundred 
of  the  principal  mercantile  firms  of  the  City  of  London,  complain- 
ing of  the  constitution  and  general  management  of  the  Customs 
Department  was  presented  to  Parliament.  So  important  a  document, 
calling  for  a  revision  of  the  entire  By  stem  of  collection  of  our  foreign 
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revenue,  has  eeldom  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  It 
was  speedily  supported  by  influential  Petitions  from  Hull,  Liverpool, 
and  Southampton ;  and  after  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry  was 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  aid  of  the  labours  of  that  Committee,  and  in  support  of  their 
own  petition,  the  Committee  of  London  Merchants  collected  a  mass 
of  evidence  in  London  and  from  the  various  out-ports,  of  which  por- 
tions have  been  extensively  circulated  over  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  the  request  of  this  Committee,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hall,  their  Trea- 
surer, accompanied  by  their  Secretary,  proceeded  to  the  provincial 
ports  ;  and  from  the  Reports  in  the  public  papers,  it  may  be  seen  that 
at  Hull,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Leith,  Edinburgh, 
and  Newcastle,  the  leading  merchants  and  municipal  authorities 
received  the  deputation  with  much  cordiality,  and  advertised  resolu- 
tions, pledging  themselves  to  support  the  Committee,  both  by  their 
influence,  and  by  communication  with  their  Parliamentary  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Committee  have  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  the  disputes 
which  have  arisen  between  the  Customs  and  the  London  and  Saint 
Katherine  Dock  Companies,  and  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  course 
free  from  the  imputation  of  personal  motives.  They  could  not  conceal 
from  themselves  the  broad  fact,  that  the  power  assumed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Customs  to  oppress  great  mercantile  institutions 
proved  the  utter  hopelessness  of  individuals,  however  wealthy,  attempt- 
ing to  dispute  the  dictation  of  a  despotic  board.  The  public  is  now 
fully  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  two  powerful,  influential,  and 
"wealthy  corporations  having  for  their  directors  gentlemen  holding 
the  highest  position  as  British  merchants,  upon  whose  private 
character  even  the  solicitor  of  the  Customs  has  not  ventured  to  cast 
a  slander,  have  been  accused  and  prosecuted  as  guilty  of  acts,  which, 
if  true,  would  have  reflected  the  most  lasting  disgrace  on  their  conduct. 
The  groundlessness  of  those  charges  has  been  substantiated  after  an 
unprecedented  and  protracted  trial,  and  a  British  jury  has  recorded  an 
acquittal,  at  an  expense,  it  has  been  stated,  to  the  London  Dock  Com- 
pany alone  of  upwards  of  £10,000.  A  technical  objection  was  even 
made  a  pretext  by  the  Crown  for  a  motion  for  a  new  trial ;  and  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  similar  prosecutions  hanging  over  them,  with 
some  of  their  most  responsible  servants  indicted  for  smuggling  and 
felony,  and  many  others  bribed  to  betray  their  employers'  interest,  it 
appears  these  wealthy  corporations  have  now  considered  it  prudent  to 
compromise  the  matter  by  the  payment  of  a  trifling  fine.  However 
imperative  it  may  have  been  upon  these  London  Dock  Companies  thus 
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to  close  this  ruinous  and  apparently  interminable  struggle — the  future 
course  of  this  Committee,  and  of  the  mercantile  body  at  large,  in  refer- 
ence to  Customs  Reform,  can  only  now  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  this 
Meeting  ;  and  the  object  of  the  Committee  in  presenting  this  Report, 
is  to  offer  for  consideration  materials  for  suggesting  the  line  of  action 
which  may  guide  the  future  course  of  all  who  are  interested  in  fiscal 
reform. 

The  powers  vested  in  the  Customs  are  most  extensive  and  practi- 
cally irresistible,  and  thus  official  oppression  is  strengthened  by  claims  of 
royal  prerogative,  founded  on  ancient,  but  inapplicable  precedents. 
The  only  possible  argument  for  the  existence  of  such  powers  is,  that 
they  are  required  by  a  body  which  has  occasionally  to  deal  with  cun- 
ning and  desperate  smugglers.  Such  statutes  are,  however,  utterly 
subversive  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  fatal  to  all  liberty,  if  advan- 
tage be  taken  of  their  stringent  provisions  to  oppress  the  merchant,  or 
to  gain  a  technical  victory  for  the  Crown  when  it  is  defeated  upon 
the  merits  in  judicial  investigation. 

The  Board  of  Customs  is  one  of  our  oldest  institutions.  The  mercan- 
tile body  come  daily  in  contact  with  its  practice,  and  have  ample 
experience  of  the  nature  of  its  operations,  and  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system.  In  the  voluminous  Reports  of  various  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees and  Royal  or  Treasury  Commissions,  ample  materials  already 
exist  to  justify  further  inquiry  before  proceeding  to  recommend  a 
general   plan    of  reconstruction  and  reform. 

The  Committee  have  no  desire  to  anticipate  those  plans,  but  simply 
as  witnesses,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  exponents  of  public  opinion  on 
this  subject,  they  consider  that  they  may  assume  the  responsibihty  of 
recommending  for  public  consideration  the  following  prominent  points  of 
reform : — 

1st. — The  number  of  Commissioners  may  be  advantageously  reduced 
to  four  or  five,  whereof  one  should  be  in  Parliament,  and,  there- 
fore, moveable  with  the  Government,  as  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  Admiralty,  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Poor  Law 
Commissioner,  &c.,  &c.  are  in  other  departments. 

2nd. — One  member  of  the  Board,  at  least,  should  be  taken  from  the 
commercial  body,  and  one  or  more  drafted  from  the  superior 
practical  Officers  of  the  Customs. 

3rd. — Promotion  should  be  not  only  open  but  certain  to  all  meritorious 
officers ;  nor  should  there  be  any  restriction  which  would  prevent 
useful  officers  in  one  department  from  being  removed  into  another. 

4tb. — Higher    qualifications,  a  longer    probation,    and  a  much  more 
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protracted  and  systematic  training  of  all  officers  should  be  re- 
quired than  are  at  present  exacted ;  and  a  strict  examination  of 
every  permanent  officer  should  be  made  by  a  Board  of  Officers 
called  for  the  purpose. 

5th. — Ad  valorem  duties  should  be  abolished,  and  such  duties  as  must 
be  retained  to  meet  equivalent  excise  imposts,  or  fixed  duties  on 
other  articles  of  a  like  class,  should  be  converted  into  specific 
duties. 

6th. — The  authorities  charged  with  the  adjudication  of  any  case  of  a 
merchant  or  trader,  should  in  all  cases  be  bound  to  hear  him 
personally  on  demand,  and  all  questions  at  issue  between  the  mer- 
chant and  the  boa'rd  should  be  tried  and  decided  in  open  court,  on 
requisition  by  the  parties. 

7th. — No  officer  should  be  competent  to  seize,  stop,  or  detain  the 
ship,  goods,  or  person  of  a  subject,  until  the  person  against  whom 
the  act  has  been  adopted,  has  been  served  by  him  in  writing 
with  a  formal  statement  of  the  cause  of  seizure,  detention,  or  as 
the  case  may  be. 

8th. — The  Crown  should  not  be  exempt  from  costs ;  and  every  subject 
should  have  the  right  to  defend  his  person  or  property  against  the 
suit  of  the  Crown,  without  being  called  upon  in  limine  to  find 
security  either  for  costs,  fines,  or  penalties. 

9th. — Merchants,  shipowners,  and  others,  should  not  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  crimes  or  offences  of  their  servants  or  crews  ; 
except  where  guilty  knowledge,  or  the  most  culpable  negligence, 
is  clearly  traced  home  to  them. 

lOth. — ^The  system  of  fines  and  satisfactions  to  the  officers,  and  the 
infliction  of  excessive  penalties,  should  be  entirely  abolished. 

1  Ith. — Prescription  should  run  against  the  Crown  equally  as  against  the 
private  subject ;  and  in  all  cases  the  delivery  of  goods  from  bond 
under  duty  certificate  should  be  final  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Crown, 
unless  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  be  proved. 

12th. — All  detentions,  fines,  and  seizures  for  entries,  or  declarations 
referable  only  to  statistical  purposes,  and  not  involving  questions  of 
revenue,  should  be  henceforth  prohibited  ;  the  examination,  entry 
and  deliveries  of  free  goods  should  be  simplified ;  and  such  a 
system  should  be  devised  in  reference  to  goods  passing  through 
this  country  in  transit,  as  shall  relieve  trade  of  the  difficulties  and 
loss  to  which  the  present  provisions  for  tran-shipraent  subject  it. 

Many  important  and  useful  reforms  in  the  details  of  fiscal  practice 
will  readily  occur  to  all  who  have  had  experience  of  its  operation, 

c  c 
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which  the  Committee  forbear  to  enumerate,  because  their  execution 
will  depend  upon  the  provisions  which  have  been  suggested,  under  the 
foregoing  heads,  for  improving  the  practical  ability  of  those  officers  who 
will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  devising  the  mean*  whereby  these 
reforms  of  detail  may  be  effected. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  commercial  body  throughout  the 
country  are  agreed  upon  the  principle  of  fiscal  reform  involved  in  the 
foregoing  suggestions  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Custom  House 
system,  and  it  only  requires  that  that  agreement  should  be  expressed 
with  emphasis  and  unanimity,  and  followed  up  with  spirit  by  the  mer- 
cantile classes  and  their  representatives,  fully  to  accomplish  the  objects 
this  Committee  was  appointed  to  achieve. 

In  this  view  the  Committee  propose,  as  a  first  step,  that  a  Deputation 
from  this  Meeting  should  wait  upon  the  Prime  Minister,  to  press  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  renewal  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Select  Committee  at  the  earliest  period  of  next  session,  and  to  represent 
to  him  in  the  strongest  manner  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity with  the  conduct  and  management  of  that  department  of  his 
Government  having  under  its  control  the  Customs'  Board. 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN  INGRAM  TRAVERS. 

Chairman. 
RORT.  WIGRAM   CRAWFORD, 

Deputy  Chairman. 
SIDNEY  SMITH,  Secretary. 

4,  Charlottk  Row,  Mansion  Housb, 
26th  November,  1851. 

J.  I.  Travers,  Esq. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  only 
apology  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  can  offer  for  taking 
so  prominent  a  position  as  the  mover  of  the  first  resolution, 
must  be  founded  on  my  semi-onicial  character  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  convene  you  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  fact  of  my  occupying  that  position  as 
neither  a  merchant  or  a  banker,  but  as  a  trader,  proves  in  itself, 
as  it  was  intended  to  prove,  the  union  of  the  different  classes  in 
the  City  of  London  upon  a  question  so  vital  to  their  interests  as 
the  present.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  must  say,  gentlemen,  that  my 
sympathies,  and  I  believe  those  of  my  class,  as  traders,  on  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  differences  that  have  lately  arisen  between 
the  Custom-house  and  the  large  Dock  Companies,  were  mainly 
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with  the  operations  of  the  Custom-house  itself  and  not  with  the 
Docks ;  for  many  months  indeed  I  confessmy  sympathies  were 
rather  with  the  Custom-house  than  with  these  Dock  Companies, 
because  my  own  interests,  and  the  interests  of  the  class  that  I  re- 
present, have  not  been,  as  we  consider,  properly  considered  by 
these  Companies.  Their  difficulties  in  meeting  our  just  require- 
ments lean  however  readily  understand,  from  the  very  position  of 
the  docks  themselves,  and  the  vast  increase  of  trade  and  com- 
merce that  has  come  on  the  city  of  London  during  the  last  few 
years.  It  need  not  be  argued  that  the  system  which  was 
originally  designed,  and  perhaps  was  fully  competent,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  period  at  which  these  Dock  Companies  were 
formed,  has  gradually  decayed  and  required  alteration.  But 
the  proceedings  taken  by  the  Custom-house  against  the  Dock 
Companies,  soon  assumed  such  a  character,  that  it  became 
apparent  to  me,  as  it  has  become  apparent,  I  think,  to  every 
gentleman  in  this  room,  that  our  individual  interests,  not  to 
say  our  commercial  existence,  were  largely  interested  in  the 
issue  to  which  these  proceedings  were  to  be  brought.  (Hear, 
hear.)  For  that  reason,  gentlemen,  myself  and  my  own 
class,  have  given  our  cordial  co-operation  to  the  defence, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the  Dock  Companies  against  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  the  Custom-house  authorities,  but  we  have 
carefully  desired  to  keep  ourselves  apart  from  any  individual 
question  that  arose  between  the  Dock  Companies  and  the 
Customs.  We  objected  to  the  proceedings,  and  to  the  sys- 
tem under  which  such  proceedings  had  either  become  neces- 
sary or  taken  place,  and  the  view  we  took  of  the  matter  in  the 
first  instance  was  certainly  this — that  whether  the  Dock  Com- 
panies were  right,  or  whether  the  Dock  Companies  were  wrong, 
nothing  could  justify  the  conduct  of  a  Government  board  in  the 
proceedings  which,  by  their  own  confession,  they  adopted  against 
these  corporations.  (Cheers.)  Without  entering  further  into 
the  dock  question,  I  would  appeal  to  any  man's  common 
sense,  whether,  if  all  the  Custom-house  authorities  have  asserted 
to  be  true,  is  proved  to  the  letter,  it  does  not  prove  that  the 
system  under  which  such  frauds  could  have  existed  for  twenty- 
five  years  without  interference,  and  with  their  absolute  sanction, 
whether  that  system  does  not  require  reform.  (Hear.)  This, 
gentlemen,  has  been  the  view  which  the  tradmg  classes  in  this 

c  c2 
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country,  I  believe,  have  taken  of  this  question.  The  compro- 
mises between  the  Dock  Companies  and  the  Government  have, 
no  doubt,  as  far  as  regards  the  individual  questions  arising 
between  those  two  boards,  settled  the  question  and  the  differ- 
ences between  them.  But  the  fact  remains — the  Custom- 
house authorities  have  exercised  powers  which  are  in  them- 
selves despotic,  and  are  in  themselves  unjustifiable  (hear),  and 
it  behoves  us  on  this  occasion  to  protest  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage against  any  compromise,  against  any  settlement  of  those 
individual  questions  being  assumed  by  the  Government  as  their 
acquittal  from  acts  which,  I  can  only  repeat,  are  most  unjusti- 
fiable. (Hear.)  I  do  not  know  the  man  that  would  step  forward 
and  attempt  to  justify  those  acts,  and  I  confess  to  you,  gentle- 
men, it  is  my  own  belief  that  many  of  those  proceedings  and 
acts,  however  now  the  Government  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  may  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  defend  them,  have 
taken  place  without  their  knowledge,  and  certainly  without 
their  sanction.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  gentlemen  who  form 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  or  those  gentlemen 
who  form  at  present  the  Government  of  the  country,  w  ould  de- 
liberately have  sanctioned  the  proceedin2:s  which  at  the  present 
moment  they  feel  themselves  called  on  to  defend.  (Hear.) 
Gentlemen,  the  reasons  that  have  induced  the  Committee 
to  make  the  suggestions  that  appear  in  the  Report,  the 
arguments  and  reasons  in  their  favour,  I  shall  leave  in  very 
much  more  able  and  worthy  hands,  I  shall  merely,  if  you  will 
permit  rae,  reiterate  my  opinion  that  the  trading  community 
of  this  country  is  deeply  interested  in  the  settlement  of  this 
question,  and  in  the  alteration  and  improvement  of  the  sys- 
tem under  which,  I  can  only  say,  it  is  my  conviction,  no 
merchant,  no  trader  can  be  safe  from  an  exercise  of  the  most 
absolutely  despotic  power ;  indeed  a  system  which  was  created 
and  made  for  the  purpose  of  protection  as  well  as  revenue,  and 
in  times  and  under  circumstances  widely  different  from  those 
existing  now,  is  absolutely  unfit  for  the  present  moment  (hear) 
for  our  wants  and  our  desires.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  I  will  move, 

"That  the  Report  read   to  the  meeting  be  adopted,  printed,  and 
circulated."  (Cheers.) 
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R.  W.  Crawford,  Esq. — Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  second 
the   motion   of  ray    honourable   friend,    Mr.   Travers,    "  That 
the  Report,  now  read,  be  adopted,  printed,  and  circulated," 
and  in  doing  so,  I  certainly,  after  the  explanation  you  have 
heard  from  him,  of  the  origin  of  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  which  he  and  I  belong,  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  intrude  on  your  time  at  any  great  length,  but  that 
I  feel  that  the  question  which  we  are  now  met  to  consider,  is 
of  such  vital  consequence  to  the  interests  of  the  commercial 
world  in  general,  and  will,  be  its  results  either  for  good  or  evil, 
effect  to  such  a  degree  the  commercial  freedom  of  the  country, 
that  it  is  not  proper  that  any  one  having  anything  to  say  upon 
the  subject,  the  result  of  experience  and  investigation,  should 
shrink  from  that  duty.     (Hear,  hear.)     As  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  I  have  bestowed  considerable  time,  in  conjunction 
with  my  colle^ues,  in  pursuing  a  close  investigation   into  all 
the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this  popular  agitation,  if 
I  may  so  term  it,  I  must  beg  leave,  in  referring  to  this  particular 
part  of  the  subject,  to  state,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  gene- 
rally, as   well  as  myself  individually,  that  we  must  disclaim 
the  imputation  which  has  been  cast  upon  us  in  various  parts  of 
this  town,  i  should  rather  say  at  the  further  end  of  the  town, 
of  having  been  actuated  and  governed  by  considerations  of  a 
personal  nature,  and  of  having  imported  into  our  proceedings  a 
sort  of  personal  feeling  towards  the  government  of  the  countr}\ 
This  we  think  it  necessary  to  disclaim  at  once.    (Cheers.)     It 
is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me,  in  pursuing  the  object 
we  have  in  view,  who  they  are  by  whom  the  affairs  of  the 
couutry  are  administered;  this  is  not  a  political  question;  it  is  a 
question  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  commercial 
body,  not  of  London  alone,  but  the  whole  commercial  interests 
of  the  kingdom.     I  therefore  may  dismiss  this  subject,  I  am 
sure,   by   asking    this    meeting    to    understand    most   clearly, 
decidedly,  and  distinctly,  that  the  Committee  have  been  actuated 
by  no  other  motive  than  such  as  is  referable  to  the  interests  of 
the  commercial  classes  in  general.    (Hear.)     My  friend,  Mr. 
Travers,  has  stated  the  circumstance,  which  in  his  opinion  led, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  formation  of  the  Committee,  and  I 
may  be  permitted  perhaps  to  remark,  that  in  addressing    so 
large  a  representation,  if  I  mav  so  term  it,  of  the  commercial 
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interests  of  London,  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  not  of  London 
only,  but  of  many  of  the  out-ports,  the  members  and  deputa- 
tions from  which  have  honoured  us  with  their  presence  this  day, 
I  shall  not  assume  too  much,  I  think,  if  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  hardly  an  individual  here  present  who,  in  his  capa- 
city as  a  shipowner,  ship  broker,  wharfinger,  or  any  other  capa- 
city that  brings  him  in  daily  contact  with  the  Docks,  that  has 
not  some  individual  grievance  to  detail  on  his  own  account,  or  for 
some  friend  or  partner.  (Loud  cries  of  "hear  hear".)  I  may  there- 
fore state,  gentlemen,  that  although  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, from  the  day  upon  which  it  was  first  constituted,  up  to 
this  time,  or  very  lately,  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  depend- 
ant on,  and  connected  with,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  proceedings 
taken  by  the  Government  against  the  Dock  Companies,  yet  the 
origin  of  the  movement  must  be  ascribed  to  a  source  lying 
deeper  than  that.  The  individual  grievances  to  which  I  have 
alluded  were  just  of  that  nature,  distributed  over  a  large  body 
of  individuals,  which  allowed  of  no  common  centre,  no  point 
upon  which  the  community  at  large  could  meet,  until  the 
Government  put  the  opportunity  into  our  hands  by  commencing 
this  attack  upon  the  interests  of  the  commercial  classes  as 
represented  by  the  Dock  Companies,  (Hear,  hear.)  'To  that  ex- 
tent then,  gentlemen,  the  Docks  are  in  a  great  degree  the  body 
to  whom  the  commercial  community  of  London  will  be  indebted 
for  any  success  that  may  attend  this  agitation.  (Hear,  and  cheers.) 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  us  here,  I  take  it,  certainly  it  will 
not  be  for  me,  to  express  any  opinion  whatever  on  those  parts 
of  the  controversy  between  the  Docks  and  the  Customs,  which 
have  reference  to  purely  personal  subjects.  What  we  ha  v  to 
deal  with  is,  as  much  of  it  as  refers  to  the  public  interest,  and 
no  further;  the  public  interest  is  all  that  should  actuate  us. 
(Cheers.)  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  that  need  not,  I  think, 
be  discussed  to  day.  We  meet  here  to-day  to  discuss  this  great 
public  question,  and  to  express  our  most  lively  sympathy  with 
the  Dock  Companies  for  the  persecution  they  have  endured 
(hear,  hear);  I  think  I  may  go  further,  and  state  that  we  offer 
them  our  most  sincere  congratulation,  on  what,  I  feel  I  may  term 
to  be,  a  very  great  public  victory  achieved  over  the  Government. 
(Loud  cheers.)  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  the  compromise,  which  the  Government  have  carried  out. 
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would  have  been  proposed  by  them  to  the  Dock  Companies  if 
they  had  felt  that  they  had  any  locus  standi  on  which  further 
to  pursue  them.    (Hear,  hear.)     It  was  a  concession  of  the 
point  which  was  in  dispute.    (Hear,  hear.)     Would  the  Govern- 
ment, if  they  had  been  actuated  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  in  the 
first  instance,  in  bringing  these  one  hundred  and  twenty  charges, 
and  charging  individuals  with  felony,  and  taking  them  before 
the  grand  jury  at   Newgate,  instead  of  taking  the  more  usual 
course,  and  going  before  a  magistrate  in  the  ordinary  form, 
would  they  have  adopted  that  course,  a  course  which  has  since 
called  for  the  reprobation  of  the  learned  recorder — would  they 
have  pursued  such  a  course  if  they  had  not  known  that  their 
case   was    in   some  degree   a   desperate   one?     (Hear,   hear.) 
Would  they  have  resorted  to  such  an  expedient  as  that?     That 
course  I    knew  then   would   recoil  upon  themselves;   in  fact, 
public  indignation  has  been  expended  on  the  acts,  I  will  say,  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  acts  which  would  do  credit  to  an 
inquisitor-general  at  Madrid.    (Cheers.)     Well,  gentlemen,  I 
say  that  in  meeting  here  we  may  fairly  congratulate  the  Dock  au- 
thorities on  the  victory  they  have  achieved.     It  is  not  for  me,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  and  with  a  short  evening  before  us,  to  go 
into  a  long  story  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  these 
Dock  persecutions.     I   need  not  take  you  back  to  the  time 
when  the  two  men  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  stealing 
some  brandy,  which  was  the  source  of  the  whole  of  the  trouble 
that  has  since  followed.     One  thing  led  to  another,  recrimina- 
tion followed  on  recrimination,  until,  as  we  see,  as  every  one 
knows  here  to  day,  the  course  things  eventually  took.     But  I 
was  commenting,  and  I  am  sure  this  meeting  will  allow  any  of 
those  gentlemen  who  may  address  it  to  day,  to  comment  fairly 
upon  the  manner  in  which  these  prosecutions  have  been  con- 
ducted,    I  have  already  alluded  to  one  arbitrary  course  of  pro- 
ceeding adopted  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown ;  we  come 
lastly,  passing  over  all  those  stages  of  that  system  of  torture  to 
which  the  Docks  were  subjected,  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
compromised,  and  I  presume   the  meeting  knows  sufficient  of 
the  circumstances  from  the  details  which  have  appeared  in  the 
public  prints.     I  do  say  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, first  of  all  agreeing  to  terms,  on  the  understanding  that 
those  were  to  be  the  terms  finally  to  be  acted  on,  and  exacting  a 
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payment  of  money  from  the  Docks,  I  do  say  that  afterwards 
changing  its  course,  exacting  a  fine  of  twenty  times  the  agreed 
amount,  construing  a  slender  admission  of  casual  irregularity 
into  a  confession  of  guilt,  I  must  say  that  that  course  makes 
any  name  appended  to  a  document  issuing  from  the  Trea- 
sury, a  name  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  City,  unless  it 
be  accompanied  by  a  bond  under  seal.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  Well,  gentlemen,  there  are  three  parties  to  this  dis- 
cussion— there  is  the  public,  represented  in  the  present  in- 
stance by  this  meeting,  and  by  the  Committee,  however  in- 
efficiently, of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member — there 
are  the  Docks — and  there  is  the  Government.  I  have  touched 
on  the  connection  each  of  these  parties  has  with  the  present 
subject.  The  position  we  stand  in  at  the  present  moment  is 
this.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat 
last  Session  under  the  able  administration  of  an  honourable 
friend  near  me,  suspended  its  labours  in  the  natural  order  of 
events  when  Parliament  was  prorogued.  It  does  not  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  that  Committee  will  be  re-appointed,  and 
we  may  be  tolerably  certain,  that  considering  the  position  the 
Government  occupy  at  this  moment  in  public  estimation,  in  con- 
nection with  this  question,  the  Government  will  not  be  in  a  very 
great  hurry  to  consent  to  the  re-appointment  of  the  Committee, 
unless  such  an  amount  of  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
from  without  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  resist  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  say  the  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  demonstrate  the 
strength  of  public  opinion  in  the  city  of  London  on  the  question, 
and  to  convince  the  Prime  Minister,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  pleasure  or  of  choice  for  him  and  his  colleagues,  but  if  he  thinks 
it  necessary  in  any  way  to  consult,  or  to  listen  to,  the  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  upon  the  subject,  he  must  recognize  the 
force  of  it.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
re-appointment  of  the  Committee — a  re-appointment,  which  I 
venture  to  say  can  hardly  be  refused,  when  backed  by  the  sup- 
port and  opinion  of  such  a  meeting  as  the  present  one  (hear) ;  it 
is  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  public  question  in  connection  with 
that  Committee,  that  the  Committee  have  prepared  a  series  of 
propositions  to  be  laid  before  the  public,  embracing,  in  their 
estimation,  the  chief  points  of  reform  in  connection  with  the 
Customs.     They  do  not  ask,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
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Report,  any  expression  of  opinion  from  the  meeting  as  to  the 
precise  value  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  it ;  but  they  invite 
the  public  to  consider,  during  the  time  which  intervenes  be- 
tween this  and  the  re-appointment  of  the  Committee,  these 
points  of  reform,  and  to  be  prepared  to  come  up  before  the 
Committee  and  give  their  evidence  in  support  and  explanation, 
or,  if  it  should  so  be,  in  amendment  of  these  propositions. 
(Hear,  hear.)  No  gentleman  here  is  asked  to-day  to  confirm 
these  points  which  are  mooted  in  the  Report  in  an  abstract 
view,  as  measures  of  reform  that  ought  to  be  carried  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  others,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  question  should 
be  kept  aUve,  and  one  way  of  keeping  it  alive  is  to  give  the  public 
mind  something  to  feed  upon  in  connection  with  it.  Some  of 
these  suggestions,  if  time  permitted,  I  could  illustrate  by  refer- 
ence to  the  cases  which  have  been  collected  by  the  Committee 
during  the  eight  or  nine  months  they  have  been  sitting;  they 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  personal  labour  and  time  to 
the  examination  of  the  whole  question ;  they  have  gone 
into  it  very  fully;  they  have,  notwithstanding  the  reply 
which  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  to  it  from  another 
part  of  the  town,  carefully  examined  and  sifted  every  case 
they  put  forth;  and  I  may  now  state,  on  their  behalf,  that 
the  cases  as  put  forth  are  substantially  correct  in  every 
instance,  and  that  they  do  form  altogether  a  mass  of  evidence 
such  as  I  believe  has  seldom  been  collected  and  brought 
to  bear  upon  any  one  question  of  this  kind  at  any  previous 
period.  (Cheers.)  Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
object  of  this  meeting  is  to  show  a  bold  and  decided  front  to  the 
Government  upon  this  subject.  (Hear.)  I  therefore,  in  resuming 
my  seat,  after  seconding  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend, 
that  this  Report  be  adopted,  received,  and  circulated  for  general 
information,  do  hope  that  this  meeting  will  signify  to  the 
Government  and  the  public  in  general,  by  their  resolutions,  their 
determination  that  this  question  shall  be  decided  at  once  and 
for  ever,  and  that  the  opportunity  which  we  have  in  our  hands 
is  one  which  we  are  determined  not  to  neglect  (hear),  for  I  feel 
if  this  opportuuity  were  passed  over,  we  should  all  have  occa- 
sion, sooner,  or  later,  to  regret  the  day  when  we  allowed  such 
an  occasion  to  go  by  without  availing  ourselves  of  the  popular 
discontent  which  has  been  caused  by  these  Dock  trials.  (Cheers,; 
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William  Williams,  Esq.,  M.P. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gen- 
men, — as  I  represent  a  Metropolitan  Borough,  many  of  whose 
constituency  are  deeply  interested  in  this  question,  perhaps  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  addressing  you  for  a  few  minutes.  Although 
not  at  present  connected  with  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  city 
of  London,  yet  I  have  been  so  connected  for  a  great  number  of 
years  ;  and  during  that  period  I  have  had  numerous  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  the  inefficient  and  oppressive  system  pursued 
in  the  collection  of  the  Customs  revenue ;  and  it  has  often 
been  to  me  a  source  of  very  great  astonishment  that  such  a 
powerful  body  as  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  London  and  the 
outports  should  have  so  long  submitted  to  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  which  this  department  has  inflicted  upon  them. 
(Hear,  hear.)  1  have  been,  gentlemen,  much  astonished,  and  I 
have  expressed  that  astonishment  over  and  over  again  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Government  have  allowed  this  sys- 
tem so  long  to  be  carried  on,  especially  after  the  disclosures  that 
were  made  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Government  itself 
to  enquire  into  the  frauds  that  took  place  upon  the  Custom- 
house some  years  ago.  That  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  consisted  of  persons  holding  official  situations  in 
and  under  the  Government;  and  therefore  you  may  suppose 
that  anything  said  by  a  Commission  so  constituted  would  be  as 
little  unfavourable  as  possible  to  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms, especially  as  some  of  them  were  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  management  of  the  Officers 
of  Customs.  I  will  just  give  you  a  very  few  of  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  those  Commissioners,  so  composed  a  few  years 
ago.  They,  in  their  report,  charge  "  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  and  their  superior  officers  with  neglect  of  duty,  and 
other  officers  with  neglect  of  their  duty,  and  with  showing  ac- 
tivity by  acts  of  petty  annoyance  which  are  very  costly."  The 
same  Report  goes  on,  "that  the  instructions  which  are  issued  to 
the  officers  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  cannot  be  executed 
which  causes  neglect,  if  not  dishonesty  of  conduct."  It  further 
says,  that  "duties  are  thrown  upon  the  officers  which  they  cannot 
perform,"  that  is  by  the  regulations  of  the  Customs,  "conse- 
quently that  frauds  to  an  extent  indefinite  and  unknown  have 
been  habitually  and  systematically  carried  on  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, of  which  officers  of  a  high  class  have  been  the  main  iastru- 
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ments."  Now,  centlemen,this  is  the  character  which  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  consisting  of  persons  holding-  high 
official  situations  in  the  Government,  have  given  to  these  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs.  This  is  the  class  of  men  entrusted  with  the  col- 
lection of  twenty-two  millions  of  the  revetme.  But,  gentlemen, 
when  the  Commissioners  tell  you  how  these  men  performed  their 
duties,  you  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  the  misconduct  they 
have  exhibited.  The  same  commission  states  "  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  consist  of  a  Chairman,  a  Deputy-chair- 
man, and  seven  commissioners.  The  Deputy-chairman  generally 
comes  at  half-past  ten,  the  others  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  stay  till  four  in  the  afternoon ;  they  have  two 
months  and  a  half  of  consecutive  holidays  each  year,  and  occa- 
sional weeks  of  holiday  in  the  winter  months.  (Laughter.) 
Upon  five  days  in  the  week  three,  and  on  Monday  seven  Com- 
missioners are  in  general  absent."  (Laughter.)  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  ask  you,  as  merchants,  what  do  you  think  the  conse- 
quence would  be  if  you  conducted  your  affairs  on  such  a  system  ? 
(Hear.)  Are  you  then  astonished  at  that  very  able  report  which 
has  been  just  read  to  you  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  question 
I  have  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  several  times.  Is 
it  to  be  endured  that  the  merchants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
have  brought  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  in  the  last  year, 
produce  which  furnishes  the  rich  with  their  luxuries,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  ])eople,  to  an  immense  extent,  with  articles 
of  food  and  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  who  furnish  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  raw  materials  for  our  manufactures  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  caprice,  mismanagement  and  oppression  of  an 
incompetent  body  so  constituted?  Why  these  merchants  brought 
to  this  country  but  last  year  sixty-five  millions  and  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  worth  of  produce  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  same  merchants  have  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole  globe  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  not  only  among  civilised  nations,  but  among  uncivilised 
nations,  the  produce  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  this  country  to 
the  amount  of  seventy-one  nallions  and  upwards.  Now  gentle- 
men, these- merchants,  as  you  all  know,  have  for  centuries  and 
for  ages  been  distinguished  for  thi^ir  probity,  for  their  high 
honour  and  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs.  (Hear.) 
And  here  these  Commissioners  of  Customs,  by  their  proceedings, 
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have  cast  upon  them  the  reflection  of  dishonesty  and  dishonouv 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  (Loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear.") 
Gentlemen,  this  is  not  only  a  question  affecting  the  mercantile 
body,  it  is  a  very  important  question  as  affecting  the  collection 
of  the  revenue.  (Hear.)  I  have  looked  into  this  question 
as  deeply  perhaps  as  most  men,  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
the  Customs  is  by  far  the  greatest  source  of  corruption  of 
any  department  of  the  Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the 
short  session  of  1841,  when,  as  you  remember  our  expendi- 
ture far  exceeded  our  revenue — when  Sir  Robert  Peel  came 
into  office  he  suggested  a  property  tax.  I  showed  him  means 
by  which  he  could  make  the  deficiency  up  without  resorting 
to  that.^  I  showed  in  one  item  ihat  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1806  had  reported  that  the  cost  of  collecting 
fifty-eight  millions  of  taxes  was  only  two  milhons  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand  pounds,  and  in  that  year  when  the 
taxes  were  many  millions  less,  the  cost  of  collecting  was  four  mil- 
lions and  a  half  1  asked  him  to  enquire  into  this,  and  show  the 
cause  why  this  enormous  increase  of  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  had  taken  place,  with  the  necessaries  of  life  at  pretty  near  one 
half  the  price.  Sir  Robert  Peel  appointed  a  commission,  about  two 
months  after,  to  enquire  into  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Customs  department.  That  commission  went  to  Liverpool,  and 
it  reported  that  the  system  of  collecting  the  revenue  in  that  port 
had  been  attended  with  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  the  mer- 
chants, and  it  went  into  a  long  detail  to  show  those  inconve- 
niences, and  they  said  (as  the  Customs  are  now  conducted,  no 
doubt)  a  very  large  saving  might  be  effected,  but  instead  of  that 
"  we  recommend  the  collection  of  the  revenue  may  be  made  more 
efficient,"  they  say  that  great  reductions  could  be  effected,  yet 
they  never  enquired  into  the  collection  of  any  other  port.  Now 
gentlemen,  this  shows  the  difficulty  you  will  have  to  contend 
with  in  getting  any  change.  That  is  the  secret.  This  expendi- 
ture of  the  Government,  mind  you,  is  in  secret.  Parliament  have 
relinquished  their  most  important  of  duties,  namely,  they  have 
suffered  the  whole  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  collection  of  the 
taxes,  which  is  about  seven  millions,  to  be  made  without  any  en- 
quiry into  it  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  have  left 
that  lo  the  Government  and  the  officers  of  the  Revenue  depart- 
ment.   Depend  upon  it,   you   must  call  public  opinion  around 
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you  bgfore  you  ever  succeed  with  the  Government  in  effecting 
any  considerable  change.     I  was  entrusted  by  the  officers  of 
these  docics  with  presenting  their  petition  of  complaint  of  op- 
pression, tyranny  and   injustice,  on  the  part  of  the  Customs. 
I  felt  it   my  duty  to  bring  that  question    before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  gave  notice  accordingly,  but  I  was  induced  to 
withdraw  that  notice  in  consequence  of  a  request  of  members 
of  the  committee  then  sitting  to  enquire  into  the  whole  question. 
Now  gentlemen,  you  have  been  told  how  these  Commissioners 
of  Customs  have  treated  the  great  and  powerful  dock  companies. 
They  have  been  guilty  of  most  unheard  of  oppression  towards 
the   servants  of  the    companies.      Men   who    have   held   the 
highest  situations,  have  maintained   a  high  character  for  inte- 
grity, and  have  served  them  from  twenty  to  upwards  of  thirty 
years ;  these  men  were  arrested,  taken  to  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  as  felons,  not  taken  before  a  magistrate,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  to  enquire  whether  there  was  any  ground  for  these 
charges,  (hear,  hear)  but  taken  at  once  to  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  and  those  of  them  who  could  not  find  bail  at  once  were 
incarcerated  till  they  could  obtain  it  (hear),  innocent  as  they 
knew  they  were.     They  demanded  a  trial;  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Customs  said  they  would  try  them  in  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  but  without  giving  any  notice,  they  remove  it  to  the 
Queen's   Bench  and  Exchequer.     Well,  there,  for  more  than 
a  year  and  half  it  has  been  kept  over  them,  at  an  immense  cost 
to  them,  till  the  settlement  took  place  the  other  day.     Now  we 
hear  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in  other  countries,  but  I  say 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  this.    (Hear.)     But  what  can  be 
said  of  these  Commissioners  of  Customs  as  the  protectors  of 
the  revenue  ?     What  can  be  said  of  their  morality,  of  their  fit- 
ness for  office,  when  they  charge  these  Dock  Companies  with 
having  committed  frauds  and  felonies  to  an  enormous  amount, 
and   brought  actions  against  them;    out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cases  they  try  one,    at  a  cost  to  these  docks  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.     How  much  it  has  cost  the  public  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  I  am  about  to  do  so.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.)     Now  gentlemen,  what  do  you  say  of  these  men,  I 
ask  you  ?     After  going  on  for  a  year  and  a  half,  charging  the 
Dock  Companies  with  frauds  and  felonies,  they  now  come  for- 
ward and  offer  to  compromise  these  felonies,  amounting  to  so 
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many  thousands  of  pounds,  for  £5  (laughter),  although  they 
have  laid  hold  of  property  which  they  say  had  been  fraudulently 
dealt  with  in  one  of  these  docks  to  ihe  amount  of  £20,000, 
which  they  offered  to  give  up  for  £5.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
These  Commissioners  of  Customs  have  been  guilty  of  one  of 
these  two  acts — of  having  oppressed  and  most  tyrannically 
and  unjustly  treated  these  Dock  Companies,  or  they  have  been 
guilty  of  compounding  felony  and  fraud  as  public  servants. 
(Hear.)  Now  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  perform  its 
duty  it  ought  to  order  these  men  to  be  prosecuted  for  com- 
pounding felony.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Well,  what 
would  be  their  answer?  "We  are  very  sorry,  we  did  all  we 
possibly  could  to  prove  felony;  we  looked  about  and  picked 
up  a  great  number  of  their  discarded  servants,  who  found  out 
that  we  wanted  to  prove  something  against  them,  and  they 
were  ready  to  swear  to  it."  But  discarded  servants'  testimony 
is  not  always  the  best,  so  they  went  and  suborned  some  of 
their  officers  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  discarded  ser- 
vants. Well,  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  jury — the  judge 
and  jury  disbelieved  them  on  their  oath,  and  the  report  has 
told  you  the  result.  (Cheers.)  I  have  only  one  other  observa- 
tion to  make : — The  report  recommends  to  you  a  certain  new 
Bystem — a  new  board,  I  have  several  times  brought  the  subject 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  have  said  this — That  you 
ought  to  have  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  having  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  at  the  head  of  the  two  great  Revenue  departments. 
Now  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  by  the  Customs  and  the 
Inland  Revenue  Commissioners,  amounted  last  year  to  upwards 
of  forty  eight  millions  of  money.  I  say,  if  you  have  not  a  Cabi- 
net Minister,  you  ought  to  have  a  head  over  e;ich  of  these 
departments  who  should  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  if  you  return  to  that  house,  such  men  as  my  friend, 
Mr.  Wilham  John  Hall,  who  has  done  so  much  in  throwing  a 
light  upon  this  question  and  Mr.  Travers  :  such  men  placed  in 
that  position  would  have  power  to  call  the  Commissioner  to 
account,  and  expose  his  misdeeds.  Depend  upon  it  that 
before  the  end  of  one  session,  every  grievance  you  have  to  com- 
plain of  would  be  remedied.  (Cheers.)  I  will  give  you  a  case 
in  point.  For  many  years  complaints  were  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  management  of  the  Poor  Law.     It 
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was  under  the  management  of  Commissioners.  There  were 
petitions — {A  voice:  Question.) — It  is  quite  to  the  point,  I 
assure  you.  There  were  petitions  presented,  complaints  made 
without  end,  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  House  was  occu- 
pied in  this  manner.  The  system  was  changed.  They  placed 
a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  commission  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  All  ground  of  complaint 
has  been  removed,  and  I  have  not  heard  one  single  complaint 
against  the  management  of  that  department  during  the  last 
session.  (Hear.)  Place  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  Customs, 
I  give  you  my  word  one  session  would  not  elapse  before  all 
your  grievances  would  be  removed,  and  the  merchants  of  this 
country  placed  in  that  position  in  carrying  on  their  vast  com- 
merce in  which  they  ought,  and  which  they  cannot  be,  while 
under  the  trammels  of  the  present  system.    (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  being  put  by  the  Chairman,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

James  Clay,  Esq.  (M.P.  for  Hull.)— Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen, — Although  unconnected  with  the  commerce  of  this 
great  city,  except  in  the  generation  which  has  preceded  us,  I 
trust  I  am  not  out  of  place  in  proposing  the  resolution  which 
has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  representing  as  I  do  the  very 
great  anxiety  which  is  felt  in  Hull,  the  third  port  in  this  country, 
on  this  subject,  and  her  intention  of  cordially  co-operating  with 
you  (hear,  hear);  an  interest,  indeed,  and  an  anxiety  so  general 
and  so  strong,  that  if  I  should  fail  here  or  elsewhere ;  here  in 
expressing  that  anxiety,  elsewhere  by  my  vote,  and  by  every 
means  in  my  power  in  furthering  the  wishes  of  Hull,  I  should 
undoubtedly  not  again  be  selected  as  the  exponent  of  the 
opinions  of  those  gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honour  at 
present  to  call  my  constituents.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  a  proof  of 
this  I  may  say  that  the  Mayor  of  Hull,  and  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  ai  present  in  this  room  to  testify  to 
the  anxiety  that  they  feel  on  this  subject.  (Cheers.)  Now,  I 
should  like  to  be  permitted  to  say  that  this  feeling  does  not 
arise  in  Hull,  as,  on  a  subject  of  mere  trifling  importance,  might 
very  readily  be  the  case,  from  any  small  jealousy  or  petty  dis- 
affection with  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  place  itself.  (Hear, 
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hear.)  On  the  contrary,  those  gentlemen  are  considered  very 
eflficiently  to  perform  their  duty,  and  it  is  believed  that  did  the 
system  and  the  rules  of  the  Board  in  London  permit  them,  they 
would  readily  grant  facilities  that  do  not  at  present  exist.  No, 
gentlemen,  the  anxiety  in  Hull  is  caused  by  the  deep  disappro- 
bation of  the  practical  working  of  a  system  which  I  cannot  be- 
lieve under  any  state  of  things  worked  well,  and  which  is  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  increasing  exigencies,  to  the  new  rapidities,  and  the 
extraordinary  enterprise  of  the  day  in  which  we  are  now  living. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  you  very  shortly  one 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  system  of  the  Board  of  Customs 
is  behind  the  wants  of  the  time.  Some  time  ago,  some  year  and 
a  half  I  think  it  was  ;  acting  on  the  instructions  of  my  con- 
stituents, I  applied  for  the  redress  of  that  which  was  felt  in 
Hull  to  be  a  very  considerable  nuisance.  Goods  passing  througli 
Hull  in  transit  for  Liverpool  were  subjected  to  a  very  severe  and 
damaging  examination  at  Hull;  they  then  went  on  to  Liverpool, 
and  were  there  examined  again.  It  was  thought  that  that 
was  a  nuisance,  and  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  revenue  (hear,  hear)  ;  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  seal 
the  cases — to  "  plomber"  them,  as  it  is  called  on  the  continent, 
where  this  system  has  for  many  years  been  applied  to  goods  "in 
transitu,"  and  send  them  under  the  eyes  of  the  Customs  direct 
on  to  Liverpool  without  their  being  subjected  to  two  examina- 
ions.  The  railway  people  were  very  naturally  anxious — it  was 
their  interest — to  increase  those  facilities.  They  offered  to  the 
Board  of  Customs  even  to  build  wagons  upon  any  construction 
that  might  be  pointed  out,  to  have  Customs  locks  put  upon  those 
wagons,  and,  if  necessary,  the  expense  would  have  been  paid  of 
any  officers  to  attend  to  the  goods  from  the  time  of  their  arrival 
at  Hull  till  their  arrival  at  Liverpool.'  They  would  never  be  out  of 
the  charge  of  the  Customs,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  have 
had  an  examination  at  Liverpool.  Well,  it  took  me  many  months, 
I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  a  year  at  least,  to  make  this 
very  plain  story  intelligible  to  the  Board  of  Customs.  (Laughter 
and  cheers.)  I  did  at  last  succeed  in  making  it  so  intelligible, 
and  orders  were  given  that  this  system  should  be  carried  into 
execution.  I  reposed  in  peace,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  mind 
believing  that  so  very  natural  a  transaction  Avould  have  been 
very  speedily  carried  into  effect.     Months  and  months  elapsed, 
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and  I  was  at  last  aware  by  the  correspondence  of  my  friends, 
that  nothing  had  been  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  gentleman  in 
Hull,  a  merchant  of  my  acquaintance,  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
on  the  Customs  every  Monday  morning,  and  he  did  that  for  a 
very  considerable  time  every  Monday  morning,  to  know  why 
that  arrangement  was  not  carried  into  effect.  What  was  the 
answer  do  you  suppose  he  got  ?  That  it  was  very  difficult  to 
find  proper  locks  (laughter),  and  this  continued  for  months. 
Now,  if  an  answer  of  that  kind  was  given  to-day,  one  could 
thoroughly  understand  it ;  but  always  recollect  this  answer  was 
given  before  Mr.  Hobbs  had  made  the  discovery  of  the  inse- 
curity of  locks  in  general.  (Laughter.)  These  excuses  went  on, 
and  on,  and  the  locks  never  arrived  in  Hull  till  after  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  sitting  (hear,  hear),  until 
after  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs  had  been  examined, 
and  expresbed  his  innocent  surprise  that  the  public  iu  Hull  had 
not  availed  itself  of  the  facilities  which  had  been  granted  a  long 
time  before.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I  will  not  detain  you  any 
longer,  but  merely  say  that  if  every  port  in  this  country  does  her 
duty  as  Hull  will  do  hers,  in  making  up  their  minds  that  this 
subject  shall  not  be  dropped  until  they  have  arrived  at  a  search- 
ing reform  of  this  most  gigantic  nuisance ;  if  they  will  do  that, 
I  am  sure  the  termination  of  our  labours  will  be  successful,  and 
not  very  far  distant.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
I  beg  to  move, 

"  That  the  Committee  be  requested  to  communicate  the  Report  and 
Resolutions  adopted  by  this  meeting  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
other  Commercial,  Trading^,  and  Shipping  Associations  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  solicit  the  active  co-operation  of  such  associa- 
tions and  of  their  mercantile  brethren  throughout  the  provinces  by  means 
of  public  meetings,  and  by  the  exertion  of  their  influence  with  their 
local  members  and  with  the  Government,  in  aid  of  the  objects  indicated 
in  the  said  Report  and  Resolutions." 

W.  S.  Lindsay,  Esq. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, — after 
the  able  address  of  the  speaker  who  has  preceded  me,  and  more 
especially  seeing  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me,  I  shall 
detain  you  but  for  a  very  few  moments.  It  appears  to  me,  as  a 
practical  man,  that  the  whole  question  is  in  a  nutshell,  that  the 
system  which  was  adopted  by  the  Customs,  however  good  years 
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ago,  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  present  day,  when  we  consider 
the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  different  branches 
of  our  trade  and  commerce.  And  I  think  that  all  we  ask  here 
is,  that  Government  shall  make  that  system  equal  to  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place,  and  equal  to  meet  those 
improvements  in  every  branch  of  commerce.  I  for  one,  as  a 
ship  owner,  must  say  this,  that  if  we  don't  keep  our  ships  up  to 
the  age,  the  Government  takes  very  good  care  to  taunt  us  with 
it.  And  I  should  feel  very  much  inclined  to  say  to  the  Govern- 
ment, if  they  tell  us  again,  "  Keep  your  ships  up  to  the 
American — go  on  with  the  age;"  "Gentlemen,  apply  that  re- 
form to  yourselves  which  you  urge  so  strongly  upon  me." 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  would  say  still  stronger,  "  Take  the  beam  out 
of  your  own  eyes,  before  you  take  the  mote  out  of  mine." 
(Hear,  hear.)  Without  entering  on  this  part  of  the  question, 
knowing  the  great  value  of  your  time,  I  will  only  say  I  am  re- 
joiced to  see  so  large  an  assembly,  and  most  heartily  second  the 
resolution. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  Resolution  to  the  meeting,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

J.  P.  Gassiot,  Esq. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will 
commence  by  reading  the  Resolution, — 

"  That  the  extraordinary  and  unexpected  issue  of  the  oppressive,  un- 
just, and  enormously  costly  proceedings  instituted  by  the  department  of 
Customs  against  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Companies, 
famishes  a  new  and  alarming  example  of  the  irresistable  power  of  this 
department  to  overwlielm  a  Defendant  with  costs,  and  of  the  un- 
scrupulous manner  in  which  that  power  may  be  used  while  exempt 
from  public  control ;  and  proves  that  neither  public  Companies,  nor  the 
character  and  property  of  private  merchants  and  traders  are  safe,  so  long 
as  the  present  irresponsible  system  of  management  is  allowed  to  exbt." 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  Resolution  it  is  my 
duty  to  propose  to  the  adoption  of  this  meeting.  Gentlemen, 
I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  a  Dock  Director,  I  have  not  even 
the  good  fortune  to  be  a  proprietor  of  these  great  corporations. 
I  address  you  as  one  of  yourselves ;  as  a  merchant  of  London, 
somewhat  extensively  engaged  in  its  commerce,  and  therefore, 
very  deeply  interested  in  its  honour  and  integrity.   (Hear,  hear.) 
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For  years  I  have  conducted  my  business  in  this  City,  by  placing 
my  property  in  the  care  of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock 
Companies;  and  in  thus  placing  my  property  under  their  care,  I 
considered  it  as  secure  and  safe  as  if  it  was  kept  in  my  own 
private  warehouses,  under  my  own  personal  responsibility. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  gentlemen,  what  must  have  been  my 
astonishment,  carrying  on  my  trade  for  years  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, to  be  informed  that  the  superintendant  of  the  Londoa 
Docks,  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  seen  rise  from  the  humble  po- 
sition of  a  junior  clerk,  to  that  which  he  now  holds,  pub- 
licly and  ignominiously  dragged  before  a  magistrate,  he 
who  I  knew  from  the  very  nature  of  his  duties,  and  his 
constant  unremitting  attention  to  them,  must  have  known 
every  fact  that  took  place  within  those  walls,  charged  with  a 
crime  amounting  to  no  less  than  robbery  of  the  property  under 
his  care,  as  well  as  defrauding  her  Majesty's  revenue.  I  do 
not  conceal  from  you,  however  highly  I  respected  the  character 
of  those  gentlemen  who  filled  the  important  position  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  London  Dock  Company,  many  of  whom  I  have  the 
happiness  to  enrol  among  the  list  of  my  private  friends,  I  could 
not  believe  that  a  Board  so  constituted  as  her  Majesty's  Cus- 
toms are,  and  a  gentleman  holding  the  responsible  position  of 
solicitor  to  the  Customs,  should  lend  his  sanction  to  an  act, 
without  having  to  his  perfect  command,  proof  of  the  guilt  of 
the  parties.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  1  watched  the  issue  of 
the  celebrated  trial  which  followed,  with  the  most  intense  in- 
terest. It  appeared  at  that  time,  to  my  mind,  as  if  the  very 
character  of  the  merchants  of  London,  and  the  trade  of  this 
port,  was  at  stake.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  knew  full  well  that  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  implicated,  must  stand  or  fall 
by  the  issue  of  the  first  trial;  and  as  it  was  said  by  the  then  Soli- 
citor-General, in  his  opening  speech,  that  the  time  was  arrived 
when  the  Customs  were  as  much  interested  in  the  enquiry  as  the 
Directors  of  the  Company,  for  while  on  the  one  hand, the  Directors 
had  to  explain  away  the  foul  and  malicious  charges  made  against 
them,  the  Customs  had  to  justify  themselves  to  the  public 
for  that  which  the  public  press  had  already  described  as  acts  of 
gross  oppression.  I  am  not  going  to  occupy  your  time  by  long- 
details  of  a  trial  that  occupied  eleven  days,  or  to  inquire  whether 
the  Directors  of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Companies 
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have  done  right  or  wrong  in  paying  a  trifling  fine  of  some  hundred 
pounds  for  the  purposeofbeingextricated  from  a  constant  source 
of  personal  annoyance  to  themselves  and  servants,  and  freeing 
their  proprietary  from  enormous  expenses.  I  consider  that  as 
a  question  between  them  and  their  proprietary,  about  which  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion.  But,  gentlemen,  we  can- 
not allow  her  Majesty's  Government  to  retreat  from  their  po- 
sition. (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  this  broad  fact  before  us, 
the  Directors  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  and  of  the  St. 
Katharine  Dock  Company,  are  either  guilty  or  innocent  on 
some  sixty  or  seventy,  or  a  hundred  charges,  that  were  no  less 
than  felony — no  less  than  abstracting  the  property  of  mer- 
chants under  their  controul,  as  well  as  defrauding  the  revenue  j 
and  what  is  the  result?  Why,  the  Government  have  compromised 
those  felonies  for  a  trifling  fine.  What  would  be  said  of  any 
gentleman  whom  I  am  now  addressing,  if  he  were  to  accuse 
his  neighbour  of  an  act  of  felony,  and  then  to  shuffle  out  of  his 
responsibility  in  that  way  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Can  any  one  here 
justify  such  proceedings?  Is  the  character  and  property  of 
any  merchant  safe  under  these  circumstances?  But  a  justifica- 
tion has  been  attempted,  and,  it  now  appears,  as  no  better  an- 
swer could  be  made  to  these  proceedings ;  the  Government  have 
authorized  a  publication,  for,  I  think,  the  one  I  have  in  my 
hand  may  be  stated  as  such,  wherein  a  reply  is  made  to  certain 
statements  that  your  Committee  thought  proper  to  issue,  and 
certain  expressions  that  were  written  some  months  since,  at  a 
time  under  great  excitement,  are  cavilled  at.  A  copy  of  this 
pamphlet  has  been  sent  to  me  by  post,  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  read  it,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  these  gentlemen 
are  rather  thin-skinned.  It  appears  to  be  something  like  the 
old  complaint,  where  the  client,  having  no  case,  abused  the 
attorney.  "  Have  they  forgotten  the  language  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  when  acting  under  the  written  instructions  before 
him  of  the  solicitor  of  Customs,  when  in  open  court,  and 
in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  he  charged  the  London  Dock 
Company  with  carrying  on  a  deliberate  system  of  robbing 
the  merchants  as  well  as  defrauding  the  revenue — have  they 
forgotten  Davis's  corner? — have  they  forgotten  the  barefaced 
assertion,  that  in  the  very  first  information  it  would  be 
proved  that  tons  of  sugar  had,  on  one  occasion,  been  removed 
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to  that  place —that  to  prevent  even  a  chance  of  detection  by 
the  oflScers  of  Customs,  ingenious  courses  had  been  devised 
— and  lastly,  that  from  this  alleged  receptacle  of  stolen  pro- 
perty (the  very  vv^ords  of  the  Solicitor-General),  these  gentlemen 
merchants  of  London,  Directors  of  this  Company,  men  whose 
names  are  never  spoken  of,  but  with  the  highest  respect,  paid 
their  servants,  they  had  rewarded  their  servants  from  this  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  and  had  even  increased  their  dividends."  This 
was  the  charge.  (Hear,  hear.)  Did  they  forget,  gentlemen, 
that  this  charge  was  made  in  an  open  court,  before  an  intelli- 
gent jury,  in  the  presence  of  an  enlightened  judge — did  they 
not  know  that  by  the  means  of  the  public  press,  the  faithful 
reporter  of  all  that  takes  place  in  our  courts,  these  assertions 
would  be  disseminated  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country,  nay,  through  every  commercial  community,  to  the 
very  antipodes — did  they  not  know  that  if  this  slander  was 
true,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  robbery  of  the  foreign 
consignor  who  sends  his  property  to  the  port  of  London. 
Sir,  I  hate  oppression  of  whatever  kind,  and  detest  it  not 
the  less,  because,  in  this  instance,  it  arises  from  an  irresponsi- 
ble Board,  and  has  been  paid  for  by  the  public  money.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  time,  gentlemen,  it  has  fallen  on  the  head  of  a 
wealthy  corporation,  to-morrow  it  may  be  used  to  crush  the  in- 
dividual. (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  gentlemen,  hating  oppres- 
sion as  I  do,  I  most  cordially,  and  most  earnestly,  solicit  your 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Resolution,  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  request  me  to  move.    (Applause.) 

Matthew  Clark,  Esq. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I 
confess  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  very  much  surprised  at 
the  extraordinary  power  that  has  been  given  to  the  Customs.  If 
we  look  back  to  the  days  when  those  powers  were  originally  given 
we  shall  find  it  a  period  when  piracy  and  smuggling  commenced 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  ended  only  with  the  port.  That 
vessels  were  boarded  and  cargoes  seized,  and  the  captain  and 
his  officers  put  in  irons.  This  was  the  case  up  to  within  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  therefore  that  the  Board  of 
Customs  should  have  had  unlimited  power  in  such  an  uncivilized 
and  insecure  state  of  things,  does  not  surprise  me.  But  it  does 
very  much  surprise  me  that  they  should  have  dared  to  put  those 
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powers  into  effect  upon  the  present  occasion,  and  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  the  time.  (Hear,  hear,)  I  say  I  am 
not  surprised  that  those  powers  exist,  but  their  having  put  those 
powers  in  force  upon  the  present  occasion,  in  the  persecuting 
spirit  which  ti)ey  have  evinced  against  the  London  Dock  Com- 
pany, is  a  sufficient  proof  to  me  that  those  powers  ought  no 
longer  to  be  retained.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  I  for  one 
therefore  am  exceedingly  thankful  and  obliged — it  may  seem 
curious  to  say  so,  but  I  for  one  say  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
much  obliged  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  that  they  have  had  the 
boldness  to  bring  forward  such  persecutions  against  the  London 
Dock  Company  in  the  present  day — because  had  they  not  done 
so,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  a  substantial  ground  upon 
which  to  proceed  against  them  in  the  forthcoming  Session. 
(Cheers.)  It  is  said  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
promise that  has  taken  place.  I  think  we  have,  in  as  much  as 
this  Resolution  distinctly  states,  that  if  such  a  powerful  body,  a 
body  concentrated  with  so  much  power,  are  compelled  to 
yield  by  compromise,  even  though  that  compromise  is  but 
nominal,  what  will  become  of  individuals  if  they  are  exposed  to 
similar  persecution.  Therefore  I  think  it  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  nobody  could  have  proceeded  better 
than  the  London  Dock  Company  has  done,  considering  the 
painful  circumstances  under  which  they  have  acted.  (Hear,  hear.) 
So  long — "  mark  the  fact" — so  long  as  their  character  was 
attacked,  so  long  as  they  were  charged  with  felony  and  robbery, 
they  resisted  to  the  utmost — they  carried  that  charge  into  court, 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  public  vindication.  No  [)rivate 
arrangement  was  contemplated  then,  nor  indeed  could  there  be 
—they  stood  upon  their  innocence  and  upon  their  integrity. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  carried  their  cause  into  an  open  and  public 
court  of  justice,  and  the  result  was  most  triumphant  (cheers); 
for  before  even  the  verdict  was  given,  what  did  the  Attorney- 
General  say  ?  he  said  that  he  must  admit  there  was  no  ground 
for  charging  the  Company  with  fraud.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  poor 
acknowledgment,  after  having  imprisoned  their  servants,  and 
after  having  instituted,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  something 
like  seventy  prosecutions  against  them,  which  involved 
threatened  penalties  to  the  extent  of  £150,000.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  after  all  this — what  did  the  Customs  do  ?     Compromise 
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it  for  a  hundred  pounds  !  The  result  of  these  prosecutions,  if 
they  had  gone  on,  and  the  Dock  Company  had  been  successful, 
would  have  involved  them  in  legal  costs  to  the  probable  amount 
of  £40,000  to  £50,000.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  say,  therefore, 
that  there  is  something  exceedingly  wise  in  the  course  which 
the  London  Dock  Company  has  taken.  So  long  as  their 
character  was  assailed,  they  stood  up  for  public  vindication,  and 
when  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict,  they  had  the  judg- 
ment to  look  to  the  interests  of  their  proprietary — they  had 
the  judgment  to  see  that  it  was  no  use  going  against  a  power 
like  that  which  was  opposed  to  them,  and  abstracting  many 
more  thousand  pounds  from  their  proprietary — they  thus  acted 
wisely  and  justly  towards  their  proprietary — they  said,  "  The 
fine  is  only  nominal — it  does  not  involve  our  character,  and 
we  give  it."  Neither,  gentlemen,  does  it  involve  their  cha- 
racter, it  is  a  voluntary  act,  made  under  protest,  degrading 
only  to  the  Customs.  I  beg  to  apologise  for  having  tres- 
passed thus  far  upon  your  time,  and  most  cordially  second  the 
Resolution. 

The  Chairman  put  the  Resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Charles  Pascoe  Gbenfell,  Esq.,  M.P. — Gentlemen,  the 
Resolution  I  have  to  propose  to  the  meeting,  is  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — 

"  That  a  deputation  from  this  meeting  do  wait  upon  Lord  John  Russell, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  and  Member  for  the  City  of  London, 
to  represent  to  him  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  mercantile  community  with  the  management  of  that  department 
of  his  goverment,  having  the  control  of  the  Customs,  and  to  urge  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  the  re-appointment  of  the  select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  continue  the  inquiry  commenced  last  Session, 
into  the  management  of  the  department  of  the  Customs,  at  the  earliest 
period  of  the  coming  Session." 

Before  I  proceed  to  some  remarks  on  the  important  subject 
which  has  convened  us  together  this  day,  I  must  make  some 
apology  for  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  City  of  London,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Resolution  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  might  have 
been  entrusted  to  many  gentlemen  now  present  far  more  com- 
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petent  than  I  am  to  do  it  justice.      But,  gentlemen,  as  a  mer- 
chant of  the  City  of   London,  long  connected  with  trade,  a 
member  of  the  St.  Katharine's  Docks  till  a  very  recent  period, 
a  proprietor  of  their  stock,  and  one  of  those  smugglers  to  whom 
reference  has  just  been  made  (laughter),  I  hope  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  expressing,  in  the  strongest  terras  I  am  able,  the  in- 
dignation I  feel  at  the  tyranny  which  has  been  perpetrated  by 
the  Customs,  and  by  the  great  Inquisitor  who  sits  at  the  Trea- 
sury Board  ;    who  I   must  frankly  own,  I  think,  values  very 
lightly  any  opportunity  he  might  take  to  conciHate  the  good 
opinion  of  the  commercial  body  at  large.    (Hear,  hear.)       It  is 
needless  that  I  should  enter  upon  all  the  circumstances  that 
have  occurred  during  this  disgraceful  contest  in  the  last  two 
years  and  a-half.     They  have  been  the  theme  of  frequent  com- 
ment in  the   public  prints.      They  have  been  the  subject  of  re- 
monstrance and  protest,  addressed  directly  to  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown.     They    have    involved   two   great   commercial 
bodies  in  enormous  expense,  and  subjected  them  to  the  grossest 
attacks  upon  their  probity  and  honor  (hear,  hear) ;    and  at  the 
last  moment  (I  regret  that  it  was  so),  at  the  last  moment,  when 
we  had  hoped  that  victory  would  crown  our  efforts,  the  matter 
has  been  compromised  by  the  government,  in  a  manner  so  piti- 
ful and  discreditable,  that  I  can  hardly  find  words  to  express 
ray  disgust  at  their  conduct.  (Cheers.)  I  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  last  Act  of  the  Government — the  letter  dated  "Treasury 
Chambers,"  and  signed   "  Charles  Trevellyan,"  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  official  arrogance  and  meanness  combined.     I  sup- 
pose that  gentleman  was  compelled  to  sign  what  his  master  put 
into  his  hands,  but  a  more  pitiable  production,  a  more  unworthy 
compromise  on   the  part   of  a  public   functionary  cannot  be 
conceived,  althotigh  I  do  trust  by  the  unanimity  of  our  proceed- 
ings here  this  day,  we  shall  prevent  for  ever  the  recurrence  of 
similar  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression.    (Hear,  hear.)     I  have 
stated  that  I  am  a  very  old  proprietor  of  the  St.  Katharine's 
Docks,  and  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  when  these  ofTensive  proceedings  were  carrying 
on,  was  a  member  of  the  Board.    I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  as  to  the  precise  character  of  that 
extraordinary  contest.  (Hear,  hear.)    The  first  intimation  which 
the  Docks  had  of  the  hostile  intention  of  the  Government  through 
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the  Customs  department,  was  the  arrival  in  a  sudden  of  an  army 
of  I  know  not  how  many  men,  led  on,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Cockshot 
(laughter),  or  some  other  person  high  in  the  Customs,  accom- 
panied by  three  or  four  discarded  rogues,  to  guide  them  on  to 
the  great  mare's  nest  they  were  sent  to  discover.  They  ad- 
vanced, I  suppose,  with  the  banners  of  Customs  and  Treasury 
reared  aloft,  to  invade  the  Docks.  Part  of  this  army  branched 
off  to  the  St.  Katharine  Docks,  while  the  other  division  marched 
to  the  Cutler  Street  Warehouses,  hoping  to  make  some  great 
discovery — lay  open  some  smuggler's  den,  to  justify  their  extra- 
ordinary proceedings.  I  will  speakonlyof  the  Cutler-street  Ware- 
houses. And  what  did  they  find  ?  Nothing  at  all.  (Laughter.) 
They  went  over  all  the  warehouses,  I  believe,  into  the  very  dust- 
holes  (Lauohter),  anxious  for  some  evidence  of  our  guilt.  They 
sounded  all  the  floors,  examined  the  walls,  and  after  three  hours 
search,  turned  up  nothing  but  a  miserable  emaciated  rat,  which 
could  not  find  even  one  bit  of  stolen  sugar  to  feed  upon  in  these 
extensive  warehouses  (Laughter),  in  which  the  officers  expected 
and  hoped  to  find  convincing  proofs  of  the  dishonest  system 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  establishment.  They  returned  not 
quite  in  so  high  condition  as  they  had  proceeded  to  the  attack  : 
it  was  said,  by  some  wag  I  suppose,  that  their  brilliant  colours 
were  lowered.  The  music,  if  there  was  any,  which  played  the 
Rogues'  March  on  the  advance,  was  mute  upon  their  return,  for 
it  might  be  questionable  to  which  side  it  was  most  applicable ; 
and  they  returned  to  their  lair  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
day's  proceedings;  but  not  all  the  less  determined,  if  they  could 
prove  the  merchants  of  that  establishment  to  be  arrant  rogues, 
to  spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  that  desirable  object.  Gentle- 
men, in  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  and  after  five  or 
six  months  of  constant  correspondence  between  the  Docks 
and  the  Custom-house  department,  it  was  considered  right 
by  the  members  of  the  Dock  Company,  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown  against  these  iniquitous 
proceedings  perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  John 
Russell ;  an  interview  was  appointed ;  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Glyn, 
the  banker,  a  name  rather  well  known  in  this  country; 
Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  Mr.  Heath,  who  I  am  glad  to 
see   here,    and    myself,    were   ^the    deputation    appointed    Iq 
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confer  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Mr.  Tooke  was 
the  spokesman,  and  he  expressed  himself  (going-  into  the 
whole  detail  of  the  circumstances)  in  those  terms  of  in- 
dignation which  became  an  honest  man.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
appealed  to  the  noble  lord,  and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  was  by  his  side,  whether  it  was  not  an  outrage  in 
this  year  1850,  that  the  merchant  class,  comprehending  in 
their  number  such  names  as  Baring,  Glyn,  and  many  others  I 
need  not  enumerate,  should  be  held  up  to  public  scorn  as  capable 
of  sanctioning,  by  their  approbation,  acts  of  dishonesty  perpe- 
trated not  merely  against  the  revenue,  but  against  the  merchants 
who  deposited  goods  in  their  hands.  After  a  very. long  speech 
from  my  friend,  Mr.  Tooke,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
flippantly  replied  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  bandy  hard 
words  with  the  deputation,  that  gross  acts  of  fraud  had 
been  reported  to  him  by  the  Custom-house  department,  as 
being  in  course  of  regular  daily  commission  in  these  two 
great  establishments,  that  the  facts  had  been  placed  before  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  that  with  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  the  question  now  rested,  and  he  had  nothing  more  to 
say,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  a  jury.  I  certainly  felt,  and 
I  still  feel,  that  that  was  not  an  answer  which  he  ought 
to  have  given  to  persons  bearing  names,  which,  although  mine 
was  one  of  them,  !  beg  to  say  are  respectable.  (Cheers.)  I  think 
it  would  have  been  better,  and,  to  use  a  term,  which  I  think  may 
be  applied  even  among  us  merchants,  at  this  end  of  the  town — 
more  "  gentlemanly,'*  (laughter,  and  cheers),  if  Sir  Charles 
Wood  had  at  once  said,  "  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Tooke,  this  is 
a  matter  in  which  you  are  as  much  interested  as  we  are,  we  will 
co-operate  with  you  to  discover  this  sink  of  corruption,  if  it 
exists — the  anxiety  of  these  proceedings  may  thus  be  altogether 
spared,  and  we  shall  come  out  of  this  discussion,  friends,"  in- 
stead of,  as  I  will  tell  him,  leaving  the  room  as  we  did,  foes 
against  him  for  his  conduct.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  I  may 
with  truth  assert,  that  there  was  not  a  member  of  that  deputa- 
tion who  did  not  leave  the  presence  of  those  two  distinguished 
ministers  with  feelings  of  surprise,  mortification,  and  disgust. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  think  that  subsequent  events  have 
tended  to  diminish  those  feelings.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  that 
the  resolution  of  the  Government,  to  appeal  to  a  second  trial. 
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notwithstanding  the  previous  verdict  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
was  in  itself  an  act  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  which  the  public 
voice,  I  think  must,  for  the  future  (and  that  voice  I  hope  will  be 
distinctly  and  loudly  proclaimed)  prevent  being  ever  again  re- 
peated. As  to  what  has  recently  occurred,  I  am  not  a  Director 
of  the  St.  Katharine's  Docks  but  I  believe  I  ann  one  of  those 
obstinate  persons  who  would  have  pushed  matters  to  extremity.  I 
will  be  a  smuggler,  or  I  wont.  You  shall  convince  me  that  I  am 
a  smuggler,  but  you  shan't  fly  off  upon  your  pitiful  compromise, 
and  say,  "  Oh,  you  are  all  honourable  men,"  although  the 
Attorney-General,  in  his  opening  speech,  declared  we  were  all 
rogues.  (Cheers.)  However,  I  will  not  comment  upon  that 
part  of  the  subject,  I  will  simply  say,  "  I  do  trust  that  the  com- 
mercial body  of  England,  of  which  I  feel  proud  to  be  part,  will 
not  submit  to  the  dictation  of  any  minister,  however  high  his 
power,  or  however  great  his  talents,  and  that  the  result  of  our 
meeting  this  day  will  be  a  cordial,  unanimous,  and  determined 
resistance  to  any  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which 
shall  tend  to  stifle  the  ensuing  examination  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  to  refuse  to  grant  to  the  commercial  body  at  large 
that  relief  which  they  have  a  right  imperatively  to  demand. 
(Cheers.)  With  these  observations,  gentlemen,  I  will  conclude, 
by  moving  the  Resolution  which  I  have  already  had  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  you.    (Cheers.) 

William  Hawes,  Esq. — In  a  very  few  words,  Gentlemen,  I 
will  state  why  I  most  cordially  support  this  Resolution  ;  and  I 
wish,  in  so  stating,  to  place  before  you  exactly  the  position 
which  this  great  and  influential  meeting  takes  toward  the  Go- 
vernment. We  ask  the  Government — we  ask  our  Member,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  country,  to  receive  us,  first,  to  state  our 
opinion  upon  the  general  management  of  the  great  Board  of 
Customs;  and  secondly,  to  bring  under  his  notice  our  strong 
opinion  that  the  merchants  of  this  country  have  not  received 
from  one  of  his  colleagues,  that  colleague  presiding  over  the 
most  important,  or  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
his  government,  courtesy  on  the  one  hand,  or  justice  on  the 
other  (hear,  hear) ;  that  he  has  not  discharged  one  important 
branch  of  his  duty  as  he  ought,  and  as  he  is  expected  to  dis- 
charge it  (hear,  hear).     And  we  wish  to  state  this  to  the  Priine 
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Minister  clearly  and  distinctly,  backed  by  the  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  the  sympathy  and  feeling  of  this  meeting  in  favor 
of  the  cause  which  we  go  before  him  to  plead,  and  which  we 
are  determined  to  support  (cheers).  I  will  not  say  more — the 
subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  canvassed — but  I  wish  you  to 
state  before  we  go  to  the  Prime  Minister  charged  with  your 
sentiments,  that  this  Member  of  the  Administration  is  not  fit  to 
administer  that  department  of  the  Government  which  governs 
the  Customs  (loud  cheers). 

The  Resolution  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

J.  D.  PowLES,  Esq. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  the 
resolution  which  I  have  to  bring  before  the  meetinjr  is  one  that 
will  need  very  few  words  indeed  to  recommend  it  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  meeting.     It  is  this  : — 

"  That  the  ability,  industry,  and  independence  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Customs  Reform  entitle 
them  to  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the  entire  mercantile  body  (cheers)  : 
and  that  they  be  respectfully  requested  to  continue  their  exertions  to 
accomplish  the  important  objects  of  this  meeting."    (Cheers). 

Sir,  I  may  with  the  more  fitness  propose  this  resolution  to 
this  meeting,  because  it  happened  to  me  for  several  days  together 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  personally  witnessing,  the  great  in- 
telligence, assiduity  and  persevering  labour  with  which  the 
investigations  of  this  committee'were  prosecuted.  I  say  with 
intelligence  in  the  first  instance,  because  we  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  having  it  composed,  for  the  greater  part,  of  men 
practically  acquainted  with  the  matter  into  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  examine.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  sat  for  hours 
together  most  laboriously,  most  anxiously,  most  attentively; 
and  they  brought  out  such  a  mass  of  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  has  brought  us  here  together^to-day,  as,  if  it  had  been 
at  this  time  printed  (for  the  public  have  seen  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  it),  would  show  how  effectually  they  had  prosecuted 
their  labours.  And  it  is  with  the  greater  satisfaction  that  this 
meeting  may  hear  a  statement  of  that  fact,  because  it  will  be  by 
the  continued  prosecution  of  the  labours  of  that  Committee  that 
the  great  question  of  Customs  Reform  will  be  accomplished. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  in  speaking  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee 
generally,  I  should  be  greatly  wanting  in  doing  justice  to  the 
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question  upon  which  I  am  speaking,  if  I  did  not  especially 
notice  the  particularly  unwearied  assiduity  shown  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  by  the  Honourable  Chairman  of  that 
Committee.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  man  could  have  taken  up  a 
cause  more  zealously  and  earnestly,  and  no  man  could  have 
prosecuted  it  more  faithfully,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  great  mental 
sagacity,  I  must  say,  in  drawing  out  the  information  that 
most  effectually  bore  upon  the  question  before  the  Committee. 
(Cheers.)  And  although  I  make  this  motion,  and  appear  here 
to-day  as  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  London,  and  not  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  London  Dock  Company,  I  must,  before  I 
conclude,  take  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that,  great  as  has  been 
the  portion  of  labour  and  anxiety  which  this  unhappy  contest 
has  brought  upon  some  persons  connected  with  that  company 
I  do,  as  a  member  of  the  mercantile  body,  sincerely  rejoice  at 
the  opportunity  which  it  has  afforded,  and  which  I  trust  will 
not  be  laid  down  till  it  is  accomplished,  of  working  out  this 
great  national  measure  of  Customs  Reform.  (Cheers.)  This  is 
a  question  quite  independent  of  any  particular  Board  of  Cus- 
toms ;  for  I  am  not  here  to  make  any  personal  observations 
upon  any  one  to-day.  It  is  a  question  in  which  the  whole  mer- 
cantile community,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
has  the  deepest  interest.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  what  one  cannot 
but  regret  is  this — Why  does  not  the  Government  see  this  ? 
(Loud  cries  of  "Hear,  hear.")  Do  they  believe  that  practical 
men  of  business,  as  we  all  are  here  to-day,  would  waste  our 
time  and  our  energies  to  bring  forth  groundless  complaints  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  Should  we  be  here,  and  meeting  elsewhere 
in  committee,  to  discuss  grievances  that  do  not  exist  ?  Is 
it  for  this  that  we  neglect  our  other  occupations,  or  add  to  our 
other  labours  to  deal  with  phantoms  ?  And  why  does  not  the 
Government  see  all  this?  Can  they  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
the  demonstrations  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  ? 
(Cheers.)  Why  did  they,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  re- 
sistjto  the  last,  until  they  found,  I  may  say,  all  parties  against 
them ;  for  this  is  not  a  party  question  (Hear,  hear) — why  did 
they  resist  to  the  last  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  ?  Why 
not  come  forward  and  say — "  This  is  a  national  grievance,  and 
it  ought  to  be  removed  (Hear,  hear) :  there  is  a  state  of  things 
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existing  no  longer  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  present  day.  We 
have  sought,  by  our  warehousing  acts — by  reducing  the  number 
of  goods  subject  to  duty,  in  every  way  to  expand  the  wings 
of  commerce — and  at  the  same  time  we  take  care  to  keep 
them  pinioned  down  by  a  variety  of  exploded  old-fashioned 
regulations  and  restrictions;"  that  is  to  say,  by  a  variety  of 
regulations  that  ought  to  be  exploded.  (Cheers.)  Was  it 
not  a  marvellous  thing  to  see  in  this  city  a  meeting,  a  few 
months  ago,  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  provision  trade, 
who  declared  that  since  provisions  were  duty  free,  they  had 
greater  encumbrances  and  hindrances  to  encounter  from  the 
Customs  than  wlien  they  paid  duty.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why,  gen- 
tlemen, we  call  ourselves  Englishmen,  and  sometimes  vaunt 
ourselves  of  the  intelligence  with  which  our  affairs  are  conducted, 
and  sometimes  fancy  ourselves  the  wisest  people  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  but  whoever  heard  of  such  inconsistencies  as  these? 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  subject ;  because  every 
man  in  the  room  can  see  and  feel  it  as  well  as  I  do ;  but  I  do 
venture  to  express  as  an  Englishman,  a  fervent  hope  that  the 
Government  will  look  at  this  question  as  they  ought.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  do  hope  that  they  will  meet  us  fairly,  and  say — "  You 
shall  have  an  efficient  Board  of  Customs — you  shall  have  that 
Board  appointing  efficient  practical  officers  (Hear,  hear) ;  men 
trained  to  their  business :  it  shall  not  again  be  said  that  the 
more  a  man  is  a  practical  officer  of  the  Customs  the  less  qualified 
he  is  to  be  a  Commissioner.  You  shall  have  that  which  you 
ought  to  have  injustice  to  the  great  commercial  interests  of  the 
country — a  thoroughly  efficient  Board  of  Customs,  that  shall 
advance  and  not  impede  the  interests  of  commerce."  (Cheers.) 

W.  J.  Hall,  Esq. — Gentlemen,  I  shall  endeavour  to  con- 
fine myself  within  a  very  few  minutes  ;  but  as  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  the  officials  of  the  Customs  now  say,  that  as 
the  Dock  Cases  are  disposed  of,  and  they  have  already  proved 
their  own  case  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  private  merchants  have  no  cause  of  complaint.  I  have  been 
agitating  upon  this  subject;  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  three 
cases — and  I  will  leave  you  as  the  grand  jury  of  the  private 
cases  of  individuals,  selecting  these  three  of  ray  own,  to  say 
whether  I  am  justified  in  continuing  my  agitation  until  the  Re- 
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form  of  the  Board  of  Customs  is  effectually  established.  Gen- 
tlemen, in  the  year  1835,  I  gave  instructions  to  my  agent 
at  Canton  to  purchase  me  a  certain  quantity  of  Tea,  denomi- 
nated Fokein  Bohea.  This  is  a  class  of  tea  which  was  to  be 
sold  by  the  East  India  Company,  who  were  then  disposing  of 
their  commercial  assets.  The  teas  arrived  in  this  country  ;  they 
were  regularly  inspected  by  Mr.  Wybrow,  the  Tea  Inspector  of 
the  Customs ;  the  duty  was  paid,  of  eighteen-pence  a  pound, 
as  other  merchants  had  paid  for  theirs.  I  advertised  my  teas 
for  sale — the  day  was  named,  the  sale  was  coming  on — and  to 
my  utter  astonishment  I  heard  that  my  teas  were  stopped.  I 
went  down  to  the  Custom  House  to  ascertain  the  fact,  the 
duty  having  been  paid,  and  I  was  told  that  I  must  pay  eight- 
pence  a  pound  more  duty  than  other  merchants  had  paid.  This 
was  a  doctrine  I  could  not  understand,  and  an  imposition  which 
I  did  not  intend  to  put  up  with  (hear,  hear).  What  was  I  to 
do  ?  I  petitioned  the  Board,  through  that  beautiful  pigeon-hoje 
system,  a  secret  tribunal.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  1  got 
no  information,  any  further  than  this,  that  I  must  pay  eight- 
pence  a  pound  more  duty — that  my  teas  were  not  such  as  I  re- 
presented them  to  be.  I  applied  to  all  the  Tea  Brokers  of  the  City 
of  London — men  whose  characters  are  so  well  known  in  this 
room  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  about  them  ; 
but  every  one  of  those  gentlemen  gave  a  certificate  that  these 
teas  were  Fokein  Bohea,  and  subject  only  to  the  duty  of  eigh- 
teen-pence a  pound.  Those  certificates  I  sent  in  to  the  Honor- 
able Board — they  still  detained  my  teas,  giving  me  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  "confirmed  their  former  order."  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  appHed  then  to  Messrs.  Twining  and  Son,  and  many 
others  of  the  first  tea  houses  in  London.  They  also  gave  me 
certificates  that  the  teas  were  as  I  had  represented  them.  I 
forwarded  those  certificates  to  the  Honorable  Board,  through 
the  pigeon-hole.  (Laughter).  The  same  reply  was  given,  "the 
Board  confirmed  their  former  opinion."  (Laughter).  I  then 
applied  to  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Tea  Inspector  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  London.  He  inspected  the  teas — he  also  gave  me  his 
certificate.  I  forwarded  that  to  the  Honorable  Board,  through 
the  pigeon-hole.  (Laughter).  As  usual,  I  received  the  same 
courteous  reply,  the  Board  abided  by  their  former  order.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter).     It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Reeve,  the  In- 
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spector  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Canton,  who  actually 
sold  the  teas,  arrived  in  England.    I  applied  to  that  gentleman. 
He  inspected  the  teas;    he  identified  the  teas,  and  he  gave  his 
certificate.     I  forwarded  that  certificate  to  the  Honorable  Board. 
The   Board  saw  no  reason  to  alter  their  opinion.    (Renewed 
Laughter).     Well,  I  then  applied  to  the  Treasury  ;  and  if  there 
is  a  greater  "  sham  "  than  the  Board  of  Customs,  I  say  it  is  the 
Treasury.    (Laughter,  and  loud  and  repeated  cheers,  which  in- 
terrupted the  speaker  for  some  time.)    I  received  a  letter,  "that 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  under  their  consideration  the  va- 
rious memorials  of  the  applicant,  and  they  saw  no  reason  to 
alter  the  opinion  of  the  Honorable  Board."    (Great  laughter.) 
I  applied  again  (hear,  hear) ;    I  got  the  same  answer.    ( Laugh- 
ter.)    In  short,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  what  evidence  could  I  pos- 
sibly get  to  establish  a  fact?    I  applied  then  to  the  very  talented 
and  independent  Member  of  Parliament  (I  only  regret  that  he 
is  not  in  the  House  now),  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey ;  I  opened 
my  case  to  him.     He  wrote  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  who  after  a  delay  of  several  months, 
being  absent  from  town,  neglecting  the  public  business,  and 
attending  to  his  own,  and  just  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, granted  us  an  interview;  and  then,  when  Mr.  Harvey 
threatened  to  bring  this  glaring  case  of  injustice  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  contemptible  statesman,  if  indeed  he 
be  worthy  the  name,  that  very  evening  sent  an  order  down  to 
release  my  teas.    (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)     Here  was  my  pro- 
perty, 3300  chests  of  tea,  detained  for  eighteen  months  at  a  cost 
to  me  of  interest,  dock  charges  and  insurance,  of  £2367,  merely 
because   I   was   determined   not  to   be   imposed  upon  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners.  (Cheers).    I  applied  to  the  Treasury 
for  restitution  of  this  loss  (hear,  hear) ;  I  received  an  answer 
that  they  could  not  comply  with  my  request.  (Laughter.)    I  ap- 
plied to  Mr.,  now  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  the  barrister,  for  his 
opinion— -he  advised  me  to  bring  an  action  against  the  officer. 
I  found,  upon  reference  to  the  law,  that  the  action  must  be 
brought  within  six  months  after  the  detention.     I  applied  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  forego  this  formal  process,  and  accept 
process  then — the  noble  Lords  refused  my  request.    (Laughter.) 
The  consequence  is,  here  I  am  minus  that  sum,  besides  blocking 
up  my  property  during  the  period  of  the  American  panic,  a  time 
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when  it  was  well  known  that  it  was  a  serious  loss  to  a  mer- 
chant to  have  his  property  blocked  up  in  that  way  in  addition 
the  enormous  expense  I  was  put  to.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  that  is 
one  of  the  "trifling"  cases  of  a  private  individual  which  I  hope 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  my  honourable  friend, 
Mr.  Mitchell's  Committee,  I  will  give  you  another  case.  I 
am  a  public  warehouse-keeper  also  ;  I  had  a  variety  of  goods  in 
my  warehouses,  in  which  I  had  no  power  to  protect  them, 
because  the  officers  of  Customs  have  their  locks,  and  prevent 
my  going  in  or  out,  except  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  been  constantly  applied  to  for  duties  which  they 
have  neglected  to  receive  from  the  merchants,  through  the  im- 
perfections of  the  system  which  they  have  the  supervision  of. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  have  replied  to  them  scores  of  times  ;  I  have 
given  them  information,  through  which  they  have  frequently 
recovered  their  duties.  At  last  I  was  so  tired  of  keeping 
open  my  books,  which  had  been  locked  up  sixteen,  seventeen, 
or  eighteen  years,  that  I  applied  to  the  Board  "  Pray  give  me 
all  the  particulars  you  have  of  all  the  cases  concerning  my 
warehouse."  I  got  no  answer  to  that ;  at  last  1  was  per- 
fectly tired  of  this  system  going  on,  when  one  fine  morning  I 
received  this  complimentary  letter,  which  I  will  read  to  you.  I 
am  sorry  to  trespass  upon  your  time,  but  it  will  amply  compen- 
sate you  for  it. 

"Custom-house,  London,  19  Dec,  1850. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  refer  you  to  a  list  of  deficiences  from  your 
warehouse,  set  forth  in  the  back  hereof,  and  I  am  directed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs,  to  apply  to  you  for  the  duties  on  such 
deficiencies,  and  if  not  paid  to  the  proper  officer  within  one  week  from 
this  date,  it  will  be  recommended  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  with- 
draw the  bonding  privileges  from  your  warehouse." 

I  was  very  happy  that  I  received  this  letter.  I  had  almost 
given  up  agitation,  but  I  should  be  unwortliy  the  character 
of  a  man  if  I  allowed  myself  to  remain  under  such  an  in- 
sult as  this.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  whole  amount  of  the  cases 
was  £15  I9s.  2d.,  running  over  a  time  from  1828  to  1810, 
having  disposed  of  very  many  cases  previous  to  this  insulting 
letter,  and  a  very  singular  thing  occurred  in  connection  with 
this  document.  It  so  happened  that  my  warehouse  was  broken, 
not  broken  into,  but  broken  out  of  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  con- 
fidential servants  secreting  one  of  the  most  notorious  cracks- 
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men  of  this  country,  and  who  was  afterwards  prosecuted  and 
transported ;  and  one  of  those  cases  of  liquors  upon  which 
duty  was  claimed,  was  actually  a  case  which  they  opened  in  my 
warehouse,  and  regaled  themselves  with  on  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday,  while  they  robbed  the  premises  of  seven  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  jewellery.  This  is  another  little  case,  a  private 
case,  not  at  all  vexatious  certainly.  (Laughter.)  Now  I  hare 
another  little  case.  That  letter  caused  me  to  stir  up  the  one 
that  I  am  now  about  to  introduce  to  you.  At  considerable  ex- 
pense I  made  a  very  large  warehouse  for  the  examination  of 
goods,  previous  to  payment  of  duty.  When  I  had  completed  it, 
I  was  requested  to  enter  into  a  special  bond.  I  remon- 
strated with  the  Board,  I  remonstl-ated  with  the  Treasury. 
At  last  I  was  told  if  I  did  not  enter  into  this  bond,  my 
privileges  in  trade  would  be  stopped.  Well,  1  said,  I  have 
no  objection  to  come  under  a  responsibihty  to  the  Crown 
for  its  security,  if  I  am  secured  myself;  and,  therefore  it 
was  arranged  in  the  bond  that  books  should  be  kept — that 
the  officers  should  sign  the  discharge  in  these  books,  which 
should  be  my  acquittal  from  the  Crown  for  any  future  claim. 
For  the  last  claims  had  opened  ray  eyes  as  to  what  might  occur 
some  twenty  years  hence.  No  sooner  had  I  entered  into  this 
bond  than  I  found  that  the  officers  neglected  to  sign  the  book. 
I  remonstrated  with  the  Inspector  General,  the  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral, the  Landing  Surveyor,  the  Board  of  Customs,  the  Honour- 
able Board  again.  I  got  no  answer  :  messages  were  sent  down 
that  "the  officers  would  be  more  attentive,"  and  complaint 
after  complaint  I  was  obliged  to  make.  At  last  I  found  my 
responsibility  getting  so  serious  that  I  made  up  my  mind,  on  the 
31st  of  December  last  year,  to  close  my  warehouse,  and  discon- 
tinue this  part  of  my  business ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
this  last  letter  coming  before  that  conclusion,  screwed  me 
up  to  the  point.  I  had  the  books  made  up  to  the  31st  of  De- 
cember ;  and  what  would  you  think  was  the  glaring  fact  ? — That 
the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  under  the  supervisi  on  of 
Landing  Surveyors,  Inspectors  General,  Surveyors  General,  and 
the  'Honourable  Board,  allowed  5827  packages  to  leave  my 
warehouse,  without  signing  the  book.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then, 
when  I  complained,  what  did  they  do?  But  I  complained 
through  the  Public  Press  this  time — that  was  my  next  complaint. 
I  said,  "Now  I  will  fight  you,  gentlemen,  and  if  the  Treasury 
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will  not  do  their  duty,  I  will  bring  you  before  Parliament."— 
They  actually  sent  a  man  down  to  sign  the  book  for  these  5827 
packages,  knowing  no  more  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong 
than  you  do.  (Loud  and  repeated  cheers.)  This  is  the  beautiful 
system  over  which  the  Honourable  Board  are  so  competent  in 
their  own  eyes,  so  incompetent  in  every  one  else's  to  preside, 
and  which  render  practical  officers,  as  the  Chairman  and 
Deputy-Chairman  allege,  unfit,  and  a  merchant  still  more 
so,  to  be  a  Commissioner.  Now,  gentlemen,  do  not  forget 
the  120  actions  brought  in  the  Exchequer  against  the  Dock 
Company.  I  wonder  Mr.  Haniel  did  not  begin  with  my  5827 
cases,  because  there  was  legal  ground  :  they  were  actually  de- 
livered without  signature;  they  had  the  proof  in  their  own 
hands.  But  they  found  this — (I  am  indebted  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  who  so  generously  opened  its  columns  to  me) — No 
Booner  was  the  public  made  acquainted  with  the  case,  than  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  secret  communication  sent  down  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  Commissioners,  to  tell  them  to  be  on  their 
guard  what  they  were  about.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  had  no  trouble 
since  (Laughter),  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  shall  not  have, 
but  if  they  do  give  me  any,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  will  stick 
to  them  until  the  Board  of  Customs  is  reformed.  (Laughter 
and  cheers.)  In  relating  these  cases  to  my  brethren  at  the 
outports,  I  find  that  they  have  others,  not  at  one  out-port 
alone,  I  will  not  say  as  grievous,  but  some  almost  as  bad,  not 
against  the  officers  who  discharged  the  duties  there,  because 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  there  is  one  universal  expres- 
sion of  approbation.  They  said,  "  Mr.  Hall,  we  have  no 
complaint  to  make  of  the  inferior  officers  who  discharge  the 
duties  at  this  port;  they  say — *  We  are  very  sorry  we  are  not 
able  to  give  you  this  relief.'  "  Why  so  ?  A  Board's  order  stares 
them  in  the  face.  (Hear,  hear.)  Does  a  practical  officer  see  no 
reason  why  facilities  should  be  given  to  the  merchant  ?  I  say 
he  does.  But  the  Honourable  Board  says  otherwise.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Then,  I  ask  the  merchants  of  London — I  ask  the  traders 
in  London — I  ask  any  man  who  has  the  slightest  interest  in 
this  country,  if  he  is  safe  as  long  as  the  Customs  can  send  their 
officers  into  his  house,  break  open  his  drawers,  and  purloin  his 
property,  regardless  of  right  or  wrong.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  un- 
hesitatingly assert  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  safe 
whose  property  is  detained  here  for  years,  as  mine  was.  and 
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subjected  to  all  manner  of  annoyance.  I  say  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man,  not  only  through  his  own  influence,  but  by 
his  representatives  in  Parliament — for  there  ultimately  the 
battle  must  be  fought — and  the  mercantile,  manufacturing  and 
shipping  interests,  must  come  forward  and  send  men  into  Par- 
liament, who  will  let  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Prime  Minister  unmistakably  know  that  the  great  and  important 
interests  of  this  country  shall  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  mere  sake 
of  placing  into  the  commission  gentlemen  who  are  incompetent 
for  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  I  care  not  who  the  Com- 
missioners are,  whether  they  are  the  sons  of  peers  or  peasants, 
for  there  are  paupers  in  both  classes.  I  ask  not  for  them. 
I  ask  for  competent  men:  for  men  who  will  sit  there  and 
faithfully  discharge  their  duty.  I  ask  for  an  open  court,  before 
whom  I  riiay  go  (Hear,  hear),  and  I  care  not  who  is  Prime 
Minister,  or  who  is  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  who  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Honourable  Board,  if  I  can  only  get  the  public 
press  to  hear  my  case  when  I  go  before  them  ;  and  unless  that 
is  done  none  of  us  are  safe.  (Cheers.)  I  trust  I  have  shown  you 
there  are  individual  cases  "of  hardship  :  I  could  enumerate  a  vast 
number  more,  but  time  will  not  permit.  I  hope  I  have  con- 
vinced my  honourable  friend  Mr.  Mitchell  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  for  him  to  investigate,  and  that  your  verdict  will 
be — that  we  ought  to  continue  to  agitate  till  we  get  the  reform 
we  want.    (Great  and  reiterated  cheering.) 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  Resolution  to  the  meeting,  it 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  James  Duke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  (who  was  received  with 
applause.) — Gentlemen,  I  have  had  a  Resolution  put  into  my 
hand  which  I  am  satisfied  will  be  gratifying  to  this  meeting, 
for  although  we  have  cordially  expressed  our  acknowledgments 
to  the  sentlemen  who  have  been  the  members  of  this  Cora- 
mittee,  and  who  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  mercantile 
community  of  this  great  city,  yet  I  am  sure  you  will  not  the  less 
desire  to  express  your  cordial  acknowledgments  to  those  parties 
at  a  distance  who  have  kindly  given  us  their  support  on  this  oc- 
casion. We  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  here  to-day  the  mayor  of 
Hull  and  some  other  gentlemen  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  this 
question,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  motion  which  I  have  in  my 
hand  will  receive  the  cordial  support  of  this  meeting.     I  do  not 
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know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  add  to  the  excellent  speech 
which  we  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Hall,  who  has  taken  so 
lively  and  personally  so  troublesome  a  part  in  this  question.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  detain  you,  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  I  am  highly  gratified  to  see  my 
honourable  colleague  in  the  chair,  and  as  he,  with  my  humble 
assistance,  has  relieved  the  Prime  Minister  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  ordinary  local  duties  of  representing  the  city,  I  trust 
he  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  respect  he  owes  to  this  meeting 
when  we  go  to  him  to  present  this  Report.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gen- 
tlemen, it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  or  not  the  Board  of 
Customs  will  change  their  opinion  as  Mr.  Hall  has  stated,  but 
I  hope  this  respectable  meeting  will  impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  at  all  events  of  changing  their  practice. 
(Cheers.)  You  may  rest  assured  I  shall  most  cordially  co- 
operate with  you  to  see  it  accomplished,  and  the  shipping 
interests  of  this  country  being  now  compelled  to  compete  with  all 
the  world,  I  know,  as  an  old  sailor,  if  by  any  unjust  interference 
of  the  Customs,  a  ship  is  detained,  and  even  a  single  tide,  with 
a  fair  wind,  is  missed,  the  success  of  her  voyage  may  be  de- 
stroyed. (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  with  these  observations  I 
will  read  the  Resolution  which  has  been  put  into  my  hand,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  you  will  give  it  your  cordial  support.     It  is — 

"  That  the  cordial  acknowledgements  of  this  meeting  are  hereby  pre- 
sented to  the  Mayor  of  Hull,  the  Dean  of  the  Merchants'  Guild  of 
Aberdeen,  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Southampton, 
and  the  Deputations  from  the  out-j)orts,  who  have  favoured  us  with  their 
presence  and  support  this  day."      (Cheers.) 

John  McGregor,  Esq.  (M.P.  for  Glasgow.) — Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  I  have  great  pleasurein  seconding  the  Resolution 
which  has  just  been  read  by  my  friend  Sir  James  Duke,  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London.  As  representing  a  great  commer- 
cial and  maritime  community  myself, — as  having  been  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  which  was  at  last  granted  to  en- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  the  Customs,  I  rejoice  to  see  so 
great  an  assemblage  as  is  now  before  me  ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  what  is  taking  place  here  this  evening,  will  be  re-echoed 
by  every  great  seaport,  by  every  Httle  seaport,  and  by  every 
community  connected  with  the  trade  and  the  navigation  of 
these    kingdoms.      It  has   been  very  justly  observed   by  mv 
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friend  Mr.  Lindsay,  that  when  Government  tell  the  shipping 
interests  of  this  country  that  they  must  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  they  ought  to  enquire  whether  they  themselves  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  I 
do  say  without  hesitation,  that  from  long  experience  and 
knowledge,  from  all  that  I  have  known  of  the  Customs  ever 
since  I  commenced  my  public  career,  there  never  has  been  a 
department  in  which  there  has  been  so  Httle  done  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times,  as  in  that  department  which  collects  the  revenue 
of  the  Customs  of  this  country,  amounting  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  one-third  of  the  whole  value  of  all  the  goods  imported  from 
foreign  countries  to  be  consumed  by  the  people  of  theser"king- 
doms.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that  in  this  department 
you  have  scarcely  anything  like  laws  or  regulations  which  will 
promote  and  facilitate  the  commerce  and  the  navigation  of  this 
countiy;  restriction,  suspicion,  and  severity,  constitute  the  rule 
by  which  this  department  is  regulated.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  I 
do  say  that  you  must  completely  re-construct  the  whole  of  that 
department.  (Hear,  hear).  I  say,  so  long  as  you  have  a  Board 
of  Commissioners,  you  have  a  screen ;  that  is,  the  Board  is  a 
screen  against  the  whole  conduct  of  an  irresponsible  body. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  want  responsibility  introduced  into  this  de- 
partment. (Hear,  hear.)  I  want  no  Commissioners.  I  want 
at  the  head  of  this  department,  a  man  who  will  be  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  shall  have  under  him 
efficient  Secretaries  and  other  officers  and  clerks  who  have  been 
trained  to  know,  and  to  do  their  duty  without  delay  and  vexa- 
tion ;  and  that  the  whole  business  of  the  commerce  of  this 
country  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  shall 
be  placed  upon  a  responsible  head,  who  will  make  every  one 
under  him  responsible  for  all  that  they  do.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  I  can  tell  you,  if  you  have  such  a  responsible  head 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  would  be  careful  indeed 
as  to  what  he  did,  when  questions  would  put  be  to  him  in 
that  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  we,  the  greatest  maritime  and 
commercial  country  in  the  world,  have  the  worst  commercial 
legislation  of  any  country;  I  need  not  except  Spain;  I  will  not 
except  Naples ;  no,  I  will  not  except  even  Russia.  I  say  we 
have  the  worst  system  of  Customs  that  now  exists  iu  the 
world,  and  more  than  that,  there  is  no  responsibility  or  expense 
incurred  bv  the  Commissioners  institutins:  i)roceediuti!rs  at  law. 
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however  unfounded,  against  the  commercial  interests  and  honour 
of  our  great  mercantile  community.     I  say,  every  man  that 
prosecutes  another  in  this  country,  or  brings  a  charge  against 
him,  let  him  be  a  Minister  of  State,  an  officer  under  the  Crown, 
or  any  other  person,  he  ought  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  loss 
and  all  the  expense  consequent  on  that  prosecution,  if  it  fails  in 
proving  its   charges.  (Hear,  hear.)     In  every  country  in  the 
world  it  is  so,  but  here  the  Crown  pays  no  costs,  while  indi- 
viduals, though  fully  and  honourably  acquitted,  are  compelled 
to  suffer,  and  I  say  that  this  fact  is  a  tyranny  and  an  injustice 
with  which  the  people  of  this  country  ought  not  to  put  up. 
(Hear,    hear.)      Nor    will   the     people    put  up  with    it  long 
(Cheers.)      I  trust  a  committee,  whether  the  exact  committee 
or  not    which    sat    last    session,   will    be  appointed   to  con- 
tinue   those  enquiries  that  were   so  ably  made,  and   so  ably 
conducted     by    my    friend    Mr.     Mitchell.      But    reference 
has  been  made  to  the  House  of   Commons.      I  say   that  in 
the    House   of   Commons,   let    myself,  or    any   person    bring 
forward   what   we   please   in  that   House,    we  shall  not  suc- 
ceed,  unless   we  are  backed    up  by   the  country   as  we   are 
backed  up  here  to-night.  (Cheers.)     I  am  as  confident  that  we 
shall  be  backed  up  by  the  country  as   Mr.  Burke  was  when  he 
brought  forward  his  great  measure  of  reform,  when  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  Crown,  and   when  he  in  disgust  said,  "  I  despair 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and    shall  now  go  forth  to   the 
country,"  and   nobly  did  the  country  respond  to  iiim ;  first  in 
Yorkshire,   and  immediately  afterwards  in    London,  and  Mr. 
Burke  carried  the  reform  which  he  then  proposed.     I  am  afraid 
I  am  detaining  you,  but  I  have  only  one  or  two  more  observa- 
tions to  make.     The  Treasury,  in  the  first  place,  is  entrusted 
with  every  act,  and  its  execution,  connected  with  the  revenue 
of  this  country,  but  if  you  ask  a  question  of  either  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  of  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  respecting  the    Customs,  they 
never  can  give   you  a  reply  -,  they  merely  tell  you,  "  we  will 
inquire;''  so  that  there  is  no  one  responsible  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     There    is  another  department  of  the    revenue,  a 
very  small   one,  and  that  has  a  head   as  a  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment; I  mean  the    Post-office,  which,  with  regard  to  the 
Revenue  is  of  nothing  like  the  same  importance  as  the  Customs, 
which  has  for  many  years  collected,  annually,   includiniJ!'  the 
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expenses  of  collection,  nearly  twenty-five  millions, — morft 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  value  of  goods,  including  the 
freights,  brought  into  this  country.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a 
Board  of  Trade  :  but  I  have  always  considered  that  that  de- 
partment either  ought  to  be  made  efficient  or  abolished.  It  is 
a  mere  board  of  reference  ;  it  has  no  executive  power  whatever. 
I  want,  instead,  to  have  a  responsible  minister  with  executive 
powers  to  look  after  all  the  Comniercial  Laws  and  Regulations 
of  this  country;  and  that  the  Treasury  should  merely  have  the 
collecting,  and  receiving  of  the  public  money,  and  expending  it 
with  economy.  Having  made  these  observations,  and  thanking 
you  for  listening  to  me  with  so  much  patience,  I  merely  urge 
you  to  continue  your  efforts,  and,  rely  upon  it,  they  will  be  re- 
sponded to  all  over  the  country ;  and  then  I  defy  any  Govern- 
ment, any  Ministry,  or  any  Board  to  prevent  you  from  having 
in  this  country  a  good  system  of  commercial  legislation,  and 
proper  and  efficient,  but  at  the  same  time  just  and  not  vexatious 
officers  on  the  Revenue  Board. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  Resolution  to  the  meeting,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

D.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. — Gentlemen,  there  is  one  duty  more  to  be 
performed  this  evening  :  this  Resolution  is  put  into  my  hands, 

"  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  due,  and  are  hereby  pre- 
sented to  John  Masterraan,  Esq.,  for  his  able  and  impartial  conduct  in 
the  chair." 

1  believe  there  is  no  doubt  about  this  question.    (Cheers.) 

Joseph  Somes,  Esq. — Gentlemen,  I  have  the  greatest  plea- 
sure in  seconding  this  Resolution,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  car- 
ried with  equal  unanimity  as  all  the  other  resolutions  which 
have  been  placed  before  you. 

The  Resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  I  feel  extremely  grateful  for 
this  kind  mark  of  approval  of  my  conduct  in  the  chair  this  day. 
I  certainly  expressed  a  diffidence  in  the  beginning,  in  taking 
this  position  ;  but  having  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over  such 
a  meeting  as  I  have  now  before  me,  and  seen  the  business  una- 
nimously conducted,  it  is  to  me  a  great  source  of  gratification  ;  and 
I  think  we  may  congratulate  ouiselves  that  the  unanimity  of  tlie 
meeting,  such  a  meeting  going  forth  to  the  country  at  large,  will 
insure  such  a  measure  of  attention  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom 
we  have  to  communicate,  as  to  ensure  our  success.  (Loud  cheers). 
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On  Tuesday,  December  9th,  the  Deputation  appointed  at  the 
great  Meeting  of  Merchants,  Bankers  and  Traders,  held  in  the 
City  on  Wednesday,  December  3rd,  had  an  interview  with 
Lord  John  Russell,  at  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  represent- 
ing to  his  Lordship  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  mercantile 
community  with  the  present  administration  of  the  Customs  de- 
partment, and  of  urging  upon  him  the  necessity  for  its  speedy 
and  thorough  reform.  Earl  Granville  was  present  during  part 
of  the  proceedings.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  ab- 
sent.    The  Deputation  comprised-— 

John  Masterman,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Baron  L.  Rothschild,  M.P. 

Sir  James  Duke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Alderman  Thompson,  M.P. 

James  Clay,  Esq.,  M.P. 

M.  FoRSTER,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Alderman  Humphrey,  M.P. 

John  M'Gregor,  Esq.,  M.P. 

T.  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  M.P. 

C.  W.  Grenfell,  Esq.,  M.P. 

AucHD.  Hastie,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Geo.  Sandars,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Sadleir,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Alderman  Salomons,  M.P. 

AVm.  Williams,  Esq.,  M.P. 

—  Adamson,  Esq.,  (a  Deputation  from  Aberdeen.) 

J.  I.  Travers,  Esq.  (J.  Travers  and  Sons.) 

R.  W.  Crawford,  Esq.  (Crawford,  Colvin  and  Co.) 

J.  D.  PowLES,  Esq. 

Thomas  Tooke,   Esq. 
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Thomas  Tooke,  jun.,  Esq.  (Sampson,  Mitchell  and  Co.) 

J.  P.  Gassiot,  Esq.  (Martinez,  Gassiot  and  Co.) 

C.  F.  HuTH,  Esq.  (F.  Huth  and  Co.) 

C.  Marryat,  Esq.  (Joseph  Marryat  and  Sons.) 

R.  Hutchinson,  Esq. 

W.  J.  Hall,  Esq. 

B.  B.  Greene,  Esq.  (Blyth  and  Greene.) 

Matthew  Clark,  Esq.  (M.  Clark  and  Sons.) 

W.  S.  Lindsay,  Esq. 

Wm.  Wallace,  Esq.   (Gledstanes  and  Co.) 

F.  Pattison,  Esq.  (James  Pattison  and  Sons.) 

Wm.  Hawes,  Esq. 

J.  FoRSTER,  Esq.  (Forster  and  Smith.) 

F.  Bennoch,  Esq.  (Bennoch,  Twentyman,  and  Rigg.) 

Alex.  Crowe,  Esq. 

Wm.  Pye,  Esq.  (Pye,  Field  and  Tanqueray.) 

Peter  Dickson,  Esq.  (Peter  Dickson  and  Co.) 

R.  Harrison,  Esq. 

H.  L.  Morgan,  Esq. 

John  Dillon,  Esq.  (Morrison,  Dillon  and  Co.) 

A.  Caldecott,  Esq. 

A.  Bosanquet,  Esq. 
Thomas  Naghten,  Esq. 

J.  D.  Allcroft,  Esq   (Dent,  Allcroft  and  Co.) 
F.  Pegler,  Esq.  (Pegler  Brothers.) 
J.  Sim,  Esq.  (Churchill  and  Sim.) 

B.  Lancaster,  Esq.  (Wilson  and  Lancaster.) 

—  Foster,  Esq.  (Sandeman,  Foster  find  Co.) 
Anselmo  De  Arroyave,  Esq. 

Harrison  Watson,  Esq.  (J.  R,  Thompson  and  Co.) 
W.  Gregson,  Esq.  (Gregson  and  Co.) 
J.  G.  Frith,  Esq.  (Frith,  Sands  and  Co.) 

C.  Paris,  Esq.  (Paris  and  Tower.) 
Samuel  Harrison,  Esq. 

R.  S.  Bagshaw,  Esq. 

E.  Burmester,  Esq.  (Burmester  Brothers.) 

—  Peel,  Esq.  (Johnson  and  Peel.) 

Joshua  Walker,  Esq.  (Walker,  Parker  and  Co.) 

George  Hurry,  Esq.,  and 

Sidney  Smith,  Esq  (Secretary  to  the  Committee.) 
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The  Deputation  was  introduced  to  the  noble  Premier,  by 
Mr.  Masterman,  M.P.,  who  explained  to  his  Lordship  that  they 
waited  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  meeting  of  Merchants  of  Wednesday  last,  at  which  it  was 
strongly  felt  that  great  hardship  and  inconvenience  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  present  Custom-house  system,  which  had  long 
called  for  an  alteration  of  some  kind ;  and  the  recent  proceed- 
ings against  two  respectable  Dock  Companies  had,  perhaps 
more  than  ever  strengthened  the  demand  for  a  reform.  They 
did  not  come  to  dictate,  at  the  present  moment,  any  particular 
measures  to  his  Lordship,  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the 
necessary  improvements.  The  Noble  Lord  was  aware  that  cer- 
tain propositions  had  been  made  with  that  object  j  but  how  far 
they  accorded  with  his  Lordship's  views  it  was  not  for  them 
now  to  ascertain.  But  the  main  point  was  the  necessity  felt 
for  some  alteration,  or  at  all  events,  the  earnest  wish  for  the 
re-appointment  of  the  Select  Committee  which  sat  last  session 
on  the  subject  of  the  Customs. 

Mr.  Travers  then  said,  that  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Merchants  who  had  called  the  Meeting  of  the  3rd  inst.,  the 
duty  devolved  on  him  of  representing  to  his  Lordship  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  mercantile  community ;  and  the  question 
involving  such  serious  interests  and  such  grave  complaints,  the 
Committee  had  thought  it  better  to  put  their  statement  in  the 
form  of  writing.     It  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

Representation  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  First  Lord  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  and  member  for  the  City  of  London,  by  the 
Deputation  appointed  at  a  Public  Meeting  for  Reform  of  the  Cus' 
toms,  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  December  3rd,  1 85 1 . 

"  The  report  and  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  the  public  meet- 
ing, from  which  this  deputation  derives  its  authority,  have  been  already 
laid  before  your  lordship,  and  explain  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
U8  to  solicit  the  favour  of  this  interview. 

"  Whether,  for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry  into  the  abuses  and  in- 
efficiencies of  the  Customs  department  of  the  public  service,  or  of  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  the  recommendation  of  complete  remedial  measures, 
the  deputation  have  been  commissioned  to  express  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  commercial  classes  that  the  select  committee  of  last  session  on  the 
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Customs  should  be  re- appointed  at  the  earliest  period  after  the  re- 
assembling of  parliament ;  and  explicitly  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of 
government  on  this  subject.  We  therefore  take  leave  to  solicit  the  favour 
of  an  intimation  of  your  lordship's  determination  in  reference  to  the  re- 
appointment of  the  select  committee. 

"The  deputation  would  be  well  contented  here  to  close  their  duties, 
but  they  have  been  charged  with  a  further  commission,  which,  although 
as  involving  reflections  on  individuals,  they  should  have  been  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  the  painful  necessity  of  fulfilling,  they  regard  as  not  less 
imperative  upon  them  than  important  in  its  own  results. 

"  We  have  been  desired  emphatically  to  express  the  great  dissatisfac- 
tion experienced  by  the  mercantile  body  with  that  department  of  your 
lordship's  government  which  directs  the  administration  of  the  Custom- 
house system. 

"  When  the  merchant  complains  to  the  officers  charged  with  the  col- 
lection of  foreign  revenue  of  irksome  restrictions,  useless  forms,  improper 
detentions,  or  unjust  seizures,  the  latter  place  in  justification  of  their 
acts  a  board's  order  or  the  letter  of  the  law.  When  the  party  aggrieved 
appeals  to  the  board,  that  tribunal  refers  to  the  obligation  of  acts  of 
parliament  as  its  warrant ;  or  to  the  want  of  power  to  dispense  with  the 
requisitions  of  statutes,  the  provisions  of  the  tariff,  or  the  absence  of  a 
discretionary  faculty,  as  its  excuse,  and  throw  the  responsibility  on  the 
Treasury,  as  the  sole  depositories  of  discretionary  powers  in  the  last 
resort  to  grant  dispensations  from  obviously  unjust  regulations  or  op- 
pressive applications  of  the  law. 

"  The  public  are  thus  induced  to  regard  the  government  as  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  abuses  of  which  they  complain,  either  by  a 
misapplication  of  the  powers  it  possesses,  or  by  neglecting  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  the  ability  to  introduce  such  reforms  as  it  never  refuses 
to  the  reasonable  representations  of  an  administration  in  which  it  reposes 
confidence. 

"  Regarding  the  Treasury  as  the  head  of  the  whole  revenue  branch  of 
the  pubhc  service,  we  are  instructed  to  charge  it  upon  that  department 
that— 

"  1.  The  Board  of  Customs,  of  which  it  is  or  ought  to  be  the  master, 
is  generally  inefficient  and  incompetent,  and  that  it  has  been  suffered  to 
regulate  its  own  time  and  attendance  on  its  pubhc  duties,  and  to  neglect 
the  recommendations  of  successive  commissions,  and  even  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Treasury. 

"2.  That  no  improvement  has  been  adopted  in  the  system  of  ap- 
pointments, either  of  commissioners  or  inferior  officers,  so  as  to  secure 
to  the  public  the  benefits  of  a  competent  admmistration  of  the  system. 

"  3.  That  the  commissioners  are  inaccessible,  their  proceedings  con- 
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ducted  in  secret,  the  official  representations  on  which  they  decide  con- 
cealed from  the  parties  they  affect,  and  that  their  acts  are  therefore 
altogether  removed  from  accountability  to  the  public. 

"4.  That  their  responsibility  even  to  their  superiors  is  rendered 
practically  a  dead  letter,  inasmuch  as  an  appeal  from  the  board  results 
only  in  a  reference  to  the  very  tribunal  from  whose  decision  the  appeal 
is  made. 

"  5-  That  the  very  fact  of  the  co-existence  of  a  Treasury  commission 
and  parliamentary  committee  to  inquire  into  and  remove  the  acknow- 
ledged abuses  of  the  department,  is  substantially  an  evidence  of  the 
general  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  delegating  to  other  parties  the 
duties  v/hich  properly  devolve  on  the  Treasury  ;  and  of  interposing  to 
exercise  its  functions  to  avert  the  consequences  of  its  negleet,  or  to  re- 
move complaints  which  are  caused  solely  by  the  want  of  a  proper  super- 
vision of  its  officers .  On  referring  to  the  1 2  heads  of  measures  of  reform 
suggested  in  the  report  adopted  by  the  public  meeting,  it  may  be  said 
that  many  of  them  might  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  simple 
exertion  of  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  such 
as  required  the  interposition  of  Parliament,  to  that  department  of  the 
government  must  be  attributed  the  omission  or  refusal  to  propose  the 
necessary  measures  for  effecting  the  desired  alteration. 

"6.  While  many  examples  have  been  forwarded  to  the  committee, 
duly  authenticated,  of  gross  mal-administration  of  the  Customs'  depart- 
ment, the  deputation  confine  themselves  to  circumstances  judicially  re- 
corded, or  reported  to  the  legislature,  and  therefore  known  to  your 
lordship,  for  the  justification  of  the  public  meeting  in  committing  to 
this  deputation  the  painful  duty  they  now  discharge.  From  the  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  the  prosecutions  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown 
against  the  London  and  St.  Katherine  Dock  Companies,  the  following 
conclusions  are  but  too  plainly  deducible  : — 

"  1 .  Tliat  if  the  acts  charged  against  these  companies  have  been  illegal, 
indictable,  and  fraudulent,  they  have  been  practised  for  many  years  with 
the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  that  board  which  now  charges  these  acts 
upon  them  as  highly  penal  offences. 

"2.  That  if  the  '  nominal  fines'  accepted  by  government  as  a  com- 
promise satisfies  the  justice  of  the  case  against  the  Dock  Companies, 
the  prosecutions  were  totally  without  excuse  ;  while  if  the  counts  of  the 
indictments,  and  especially  the  charge  of  the  then  Solicitor  General, 
were  true,  the  withdrawal  of  the  several  prosecutions  cannot  easily  be 
distinguished  from  compromising  of  felony. 

"  3.  That  the  attempt  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Customs  to  withhold 
from  the  accused  before  trial  all  information   of  the  particulars  of  the 
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offences  charged  aguinst  them,  which  brought  down  upon  the  prose- 
cutors the  marked  animadversion  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  ;  and  the 
subsequent  endeavour  to  ignore  the  judicatory  chosen  by  the  Crown, 
and  to  heap  costs  on  the  defendants  by  moving  for  a  new  trial,  are  signal 
examples  of  abuse  of  powers  and  perversions  of  the  first  principles  of 
justice,  for  which  no  plea  of  public  exigency  could  afford  even  a  feeble 
palliation. 

"4.  That  while  the  first  care  and  clearest  duty  of  Government  is  to 
support  and  respect  our  great  national  institutions,  the  unmeasured 
accusations  and  intemperate  language  by  which  the  London  Dock 
Company  has  been  assaded  by  the  public  officers  were  calculated  to 
create  the  utmost  alarm  among  our  foreign  consignors  for  the  safety  of 
their  property  ;  to  degrade  the  high  estimation  entertained  abroad  of  the 
character  of  our  merchants,  and  materially  to  affect  our  commerce  ; 
while  the  charge  of  the  Chief  Baron  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  have 
proved  such  charges,  so  expressed,  to  have  been  not  merely  untrue,  but 
without  reasonable  justification. 

"  5.  That  the  means  adopted  to  compel  the  submission,  and  con- 
summate the  humiliation  of  tha  Dock  Companies,  have  been  even  more 
discreditable  than  the  end — having  been  pursued  by  secretly  taking  the 
servants  of  the  companies  into  the  pay  of  the  Crown — by  the  suborna- 
tion of  witnesses  in  the  shape  of  subsistence-money,  and  corrupt  pro- 
mises of  future  provision  or  employment — by  converting  the  servants  of 
great  mercantile  institutions  into  spies,  to  the  subversion  of  all  discipline 
and  fidelity,  by  sending  public  officers  to  the  chief  customers  of  the 
companies  to  whisper  away  their  character  and  destroy  their  trade,  and 
by  perverting  the  public  money  to  the  corruption  of  sixty-two  dock 
servants,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  the  prosecution  against  their  em- 
ployers, were  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  executive. 

"  6.  By  practically  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  select  Committee  to 
whom  the  cases  of  the  Dock  Companies  were  expressly  referred  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  giving  fresh  notices  of  trial  in  some  cases,  and 
otherwise  keeping  alive  120  actions  simultaneously,  pending  a  parlia- 
mentary investigation ;  thus  piling  action  upon  action,  cost  upon  cost, 
and  fine  upon  penalty,  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  £150,000  ;  and  con- 
cluding by  the  acceptance  of  two  pitiful  nominal  mulcts  of  £100,  to  the 
outrage  of  public  justice,  and  at  the  risk  of  bringing  our  tribunals  into 
contempt,  by  misapplying  their  legitimate  functions  to  the  purposes  of 
oppression. 

"7.  By  the  arrest  and  arraignment  of  the  most  valued  officers  of  the 
companies,  and  the  incarceration  of  some  of  their  servants,  and 
labourers  in  their  casual  employment,  on  charges  of  smuggling  and 
felony,  without  any  ju»tification  whatever,  and  on  utterly  futile  pre- 
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tences — by  removing  the  trials  from  the  Central  Criminal  Court  to  the 
Queen's  Bench — by  wantonly  withdrawing  the  record  on  the  very  day 
of  trial,  at  an  oppressive  cost  to  the  defendants — by  keeping  these 
charges  of  felony,  involving  penalties  of  upwards  of  £98,000,  suspended 
indefinitely  over  their  heads,  at  the  same  time  refusing  either  to  sub- 
stantiate or  abandon  them — and  then,  having  compromised  the  prosecu- 
tions against  their  employers,  by  ultimately  retracting,  without  assign- 
ing reason,  criminal  charges  proved  to  have  been  preferred  without 
cause. 

"  Such  is  the  abuse  of  unconstitutional  powers,  for  the  exercise  of 
which  the  Treasury  is  held  by  the  public  responsible  to  Parliament. 
That  it  has  not  erred  in  ignorance,  or  neglected  its  duty  from  not 
knowing  it,  is  but  too  certain.  If  it  is  not  the  author,  it  has  been  at 
least  the  abettor^  of  these  scandalous  proceedings ;  and  temperate  and 
friendly  remonstrance  against  these  unheard  of  acts  has,  we  regret  to 
say,  been  received  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  disregard, 
and  dismissed  with  discourtesy.  He  has  persevered  in  the  infliction  of 
wrong,  until  its  very  enormity  has  alarmed  its  victims  into  submission — 
he  has  broken  the  conditions  on  the  honourable  understanding  of  which 
technical  legal  admissions  were  drawn  from  the  London  Dock  Company, 
which  rendered  future  resistance  impracticable  ;  and,  finally,  he  has  con- 
cluded the  negotiations  by  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  concessions 
of  the  Company,  and  by  putting  a  construction  upon  their  words  which 
is  entirely  negatived  by  the  correspondence. 

"  On  these  and  other  grounds  we  have  been  instructed  to  press  upon 
your  lordship  the  necessity  of  recommending  the  re-appointment  of  the 
select  Committee,  in  the  view  of  promoting  the  reforms  recommended 
in  the  report  adopted  by  the  public  meeting  from  which  we  are  deputed ; 
and  of  conveying  to  your  lordship  the  expression  of  the  deep  and 
general  dissatisfaction  entertained  by  the  commercial  classes  with  the 
administration  of  the  fiscal  department  of  your  government. 

(By  order  and  in  name  of  the  deputation). 

"  J,  I.  Travkrs,  Chairman  of  Committee. 
"  Robert  Wigram  Crawford, 

Deputy -Chairman  of  Committee." 
"4,  Charlotte-row,  Dec.  8,  1851." 

The  reading  of  the  above  statement  having  been  concluded, 

Lord  John  Russell   said    that  of  course   the   deputation 

would  not  expect  that  on  these  grave  charges,  which,  no  doubt, 

they  had  fully  considered  and  deliberated  upon  before  reducing 

them  to  writing,  he  should  be  prepared  at  that  moment  to  give 
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any  reply,  either  of  admission  or  of  refusal  to  acquiesce.     Tiie 
Board   of  Customs,  as  it  concerned  the  Treasury,  was  of  the 
deepest  and  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  Treasury  was  not 
insensible  to  the  importance  of  making  alterations  with  regard 
to  that  department  which  had  the  charge  of  collecting  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  public  revenue,  and  whose  duties  ought  to  be 
performed  with  as  little  vexation  or  annoyance  as  possible  to 
the  lawful  pursuits  of  commerce.     His  noble  friend,  Earl  Gran- 
ville, had,  in  consequence,  been  appointed,  with  other  official 
gentlemen  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  with  that  view.    At 
a  later  period,  a  select  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  the  same  subject,  and  here 
he  might  as  well  add  that,  although  it  had  been  represented 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  opposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  committee,  yet  his  right  hon.  friend,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  general  administration  of  the  Customs,  did  not  offer 
any  opposition.    His  right  hon.  friend  had,  however,  stated  that, 
while  a  question  was  pending  in  a  court  of  law,  he  did  not  think 
it  right  that  the  subject  matter  of  that  question  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee.      It  was  said,  in  the  communication  just 
read,  that,  in  the  department  of  Customs,  the  laws  were  faulty, 
as  they  now  found.      He  (Lord  John  Russell)  thought  the  de- 
putation would  not  doubt  that  those  laws  had  been  framed  by 
the  many  very  able  men  who  had  from  time  to  time  presided  at 
the  Treasury.      He  well  remembered  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson 
saying,  with  great  boast,  that  he  had  reformed  the  laws  of  the 
Customs,  at  the  same  time  holding  up  the  volume  containing 
them.     Mr.  Huskisson  was  not  a  man  incapable  of  understand- 
ing a  question  of  that  kind,  or  to  be  unversed  in  the  various  mea- 
sures connected  with  such  a  subject.     Still,  he  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) held  that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  great  im- 
provements might  yet  be  made  with  respect  to    those  laws. 
With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  Board  of  Customs  now 
administering  its  affairs,  it  happened  that,  during  the  five  years 
he  had  been  at  the  Treasury,  no  appointment  of  a  commissioner 
had  been  made  by  him — in  fact,  the  board  which  now  ruled  he 
found  when  he  came  into  office.      The  only  person  he  had  ap- 
pointed in  connection  with  the  Revenue  was  Mr.  Pressley,  a 
gentleman  of  unquestioned  skill  and  experience  for  the  office. 
He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  only  stated  this  to  show  that  as  regarded 
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this  particular  Board  of  Customs,  he  had  no  prejudice  or  par- 
tiality one  way  or  the  other.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the  same  time 
it  was,  on  these  very  grave  charges,  his  bounden  duty  to  do 
justice  to  all  parties,  and  not  to  suppose  the  board  was  guilty 
because  the  charge  was  made,  but  to  look  only  to  the  facts  as 
they  were  stated.  (Hear,  hear).  With  that  view  it  was  right 
that  he  should  see  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  board,  and 
tlie  other  members  of  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  they  had  to 
say  upon  the  subject.  Now,  without  entering  into  the  various 
particulars  which  had  just  been  stated  with  regard  to  these  pro- 
secutions, he  should  observe  generally,  that  it  did  not  follow 
that,  because  there  were  no  doubt  very  respectable  men  belong- 
ing to  the  dock  companies,  therefore  frauds  could  not  have  oc- 
curred, or  that  their  officers  had  not  been  participators  in  any 
misdeeds.  In  late  years,  at  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  in  the  department  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, persons  had  been  discovered  to  be  guilty  of  fraud, 
without  the  slightest  blame  attaching  to  the  heads  at  the  Ex- 
chequer-office, and  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  It  did 
not  follow  that,  because  the  dock  companies  were  highly  re- 
spectable bodies,  it  was  impossible  that  anything  of  irregularity 
in  their  conduct  or  in  that  of  their  officers  could  be  discovered. 
The  Board  of  Customs  were  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  frauds 
to  a  very  great  extent ;  they  made  a  representation  to  that  ef- 
fect to  the  Treasury,  and  he  thought  the  Treasury  would  have 
taken  upon  itself  a  very  grave  responsibility,  if,  when  told  by 
the  board  that  they  were  informed  by  their  legal  adviser  that 
there  was  a  case  which  ought  to  go  to  a  court  of  law,  they  had 
interfered,  and  prevented  that  course  being  taken.  It  would 
have  been  a  serious  responsibility  for  the  Treasury  to  have  ena- 
bled the  board  to  say  that  the  general  body  of  merchants  in 
London  should  be  affected,  because  the  Treasury  would  not  al- 
low inquiry,  and  had  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings.  He  be- 
lieved that  when  the  question  was  asked  before,  when  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  asked  to  put  a  stop  altogether  to 
the  proceedings,  he  at  that  time  replied,  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  had  not  a  doubt  at  all  upon  the  matter.  With  regard 
to  the  charge  against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  there  were 
some  matters  stated  here  to  which  he  thought  he  ought  to  refer. 
It  was  stated  that  the  representations  made  to  him  had  been  re- 
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ceived  with  disregard  or  with  discourtesy.  His  right  hon.  friend 
had  stated  the  whole  matter  to  him  (Lord  John  Russell),  and 
added  that  he  thought  the  Treasury  was  bound  not  to  interfere 
with  the  course  the  Board  of  Customs  recommended.  He  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  had  concurred  with  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  after 
a  conference  they  had  thought  it  was  not  possible  for  the  go- 
vernment to  interfere.  It  was  further  alleged  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  broken  faith  and  abrogated  an  honourable  un- 
derstanding, whereby  certain  admissions  had  been  obtained  from 
the  dock  companies.  He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  really  did  not  per- 
fectly understand  what  that  paragraph  alluded  to.  There  had, 
he  believed,  been  a  representation  made  to  his  right  hon.  friend 
that,  when  something  of  a  similar  kind  had  happened  in  the 
year  1817  or  1818,  a  fine  of  one  per  cent  had  been  imposed, 
and  all  the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  to  be  paid.  A 
fine  of  £5,  with  the  payment  of  expenses,  had  in  this  latter  in- 
stance been  proposed,  but  this  would  have  required  an  estimate 
to  be  made  of  the  costs,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  thought  it  better  to  take  a  fine  of  £100  at  once,  and  so  to 
close  the  matter.  With  regard  to  the  general  statement  that 
the  Board  of  Customs  had  been  entirely  wrong  in  making  the 
charges,  and  then  to  agree  to  any  compromise  of  the  matter, 
every  gentleman  present  must  know  that  prosecutions  instituted 
by  every  revenue  board  had,  over  and  over  again,  been  settled 
on  some  payment  being  made.  In  short,  it  was  a  custom  so  to 
give  up  prosecutions.  Whether  such  a  course  was  in  accord- 
ance with  strict  justice  was  a  matter  which  might  be  debateable, 
but,  at  all  events,  it  was  founded  upon  thousands  of  precedents 
on  former  occasions.  Another  very  important  point  had  been 
raised  by  the  statements  handed  to  him  by  the  deputation — he 
alluded  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  He  (Lord  John 
Russell)  did  not  see  any  absolute  objection  to  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  of  last  session,  but  he  would  not  at  pre- 
sent pledge  himself  to  that  course.  He  should  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  last  ses- 
sion, and  to  confer  with  him  as  to  the  advantages  which  might 
be  expected  to  accrue  from  that  re-appointment.  Though  he 
did  not  feel  any  positive  objection,  he  hoped  to  be  excused  from 
making  any  positive  statement  upon  that  subject.   (Hear,  hear). 
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He  could  assure  the  gentlemen  present  that  the  whole  of  the 
matters  submitted  by  them  should  receive  his  full  attention  ;  he 
felt  that  he  was  perfectly  impartial  on  the  matter,  and,  speaking 
as  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  London,  any  arrangements 
by  which  the  revenue  could  be  collected  with  greater  facilities 
to  the  dock  companies  and  the  merchants  generally,  should 
meet  veith  his  strenuous  support.     (Hear,  hear). 

Alderman  Thompson  said  he  wished  to  be  allowed  to  make 
a  very  few  observations.  He  at  once  admitted  the  possibility, 
in  a  great  establishment  like  the  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  that  ir- 
regularities might  be  committed  by  their  officers;  but  what  they 
complained  of  was  this — that  when  the  charges  were  made  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  the  Dock  Companies  personally 
made  application  to  the  Commissioners  for  a  joint  inquiry, 
stating  that  inasmuch  as  the  Dock  Companies  were  not  only 
liable  to  the  merchants  but  to  the  Crown,  for  the  duties  on  the 
goods  placed  under  their  care — there  was  a  decided  joint  interest 
in  the  companies  guarding  the  property  of  the  merchants  and 
and  the  public  revenue.  To  that  overture  a  distinct  negative 
was  given  by  the  Commissioners.  A  similar  application  was 
made  by  Mr.  Tooke,  personally,  when  he  (Alderman  Thompson) 
was  himself  present.  This  was  a  material  point ;  and  it  would 
be  further  corroborated  by  the  London  Dock  Company,  who 
likewise  made  a  similar  application  in  writing  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  which  they  received  a  discourteous  reply,  which  was 
discreditable  to  a  great  public  Board  like  the  Customs.  He 
desired  to  notice  another  point.  His  Lordship  had  referred  to  the 
interview  they  had  had  with  him  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. That  interview  took  place  before  the  legal  proceedings 
had  commenced ;  and  the  object  of  it  was  to  obtain  a  joint 
inquiry,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
attack  made  on  the  Docks  in  the  middle  of  the  day  by  the 
officers  of  the  Customs,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  many  of 
their  servants  having  been  taken  into  custody  and  dragged  to 
the  Old  Bailey.  The  answer  of  the  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer 
was  a  positive  refusal.  He  said  that  information  had  been 
given  of  frauds  to  a  great  extent  by  the  St.  Katharine's  Dock 
Company,  and  that  by  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  they  would  be  investigated  in  a  Court  of  Law.     Some 
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time  afterwai'ds  fifty-three  ex  officio  informations  were  filed 
against  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  and  sixty-seven  more 
against  the  London  Dock  Company.  These  were  circumstances 
which  had  made  a  deep  impression,  and  had  excited  great  sensa- 
tion and  alarm  in  the  city  of  London,  and  throughout  the  entire 
mercantile  body.  They  did  not  feel  that  the  Commissioners  had 
treated  them  as  merchants  of  the  city  of  London,  but  more  like 
a  set  of  swindlers  or  smugglers  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  noble  Lord  would  pardon  him  for  making  these  re- 
marks, but  he  was  anxious  that  the  matter  should  be  put  right 
as  to  the  two  points  he  had  named ;  and  he  would  conclude 
merely  by  thanking  his  Lordship  for  the  very  courteous  and 
very  kind  manner  in  which  he  had  received  the  Deputation. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Powles,  Secretary  to  the  London  Dock  Company, 
wished  that  there  might  be  no  misapprehension  with  regard  to 
their  complaint  against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
want  of  good  faith  of  which  the  Couipany  complained  consisted 
in  this — that  an  understanding  had  been  come  to  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  as  clear  and  distinct  as  any 
understanding  could  be,  in  consequence  of  which  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  Board  of  Customs ;  and  then,  without  any 
intervening  notice  whatever  being  given  to  the  Company,  the 
understanding  under  which  that  letter  was  given,  was  broken. 
Instead  of  a  nominal  fine  of  £5  (and  which  it  was  agreed 
should  be  paid  under  protest),  the  fine  was  increased  to  £100, 
and  a  letter  written  by  the  Treasury,  quite  at  variance  in  other 
respects  with  the  understand  in  ix  agreed  upon.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Customs  sent  for  the  Superintendent  of  the  Company, 
with  whom  the  negociation  had  been  conducted,  to  tell  him  of 
the  alteration  which  the  Treasury  had  made.  The  Superinten- 
dent thereupon  remonstrated  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Customs, 
and  besiged  him  to  point  out  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  this  was  a  complete  violation  of  the  understanding  which  had 
been  established.  The  answer  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  was 
to  the  effect  that,  if  he  complied  with  this  request,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  tell  him  to  mind  his  own  business,  and 
that  he  could  not  control  that  right  honourable  gentleman.  The 
noble  Lord  had  just  referred  to  a  case  which  occurred  about  thir- 
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ty-tliree  or  thirty-four  years  ago  as  a  precedent  to  justify  the 
Treasury  in  imposing  a  fine  of  £100.     But  the  course  taken 
in  that  case  was  wholly  different  froni  that  which  had  been  pur- 
sued in  the  present.     The  company  was  put  to  no  law  expenses 
on  that  occasion :  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  received  the 
Chairman    of  the    London    Dock   Company  at  several  inter- 
views,   and    stopped   the    proceedings   at   once.      He   ordered 
an   inquiry  to   be  made   into   the  whole  of  the  transactions, 
at   which    inquiry   the   servants    of  the    London    Dock   Com- 
pany were  present,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Treasury 
directed  the  release  of  every  ounce  of  goods,  simply  requiring 
payment  of  certain  expenses  to  which  the  Customs  had  been 
put ;  and  therefore,  with  great  submission  to  his  Lordship,  he 
must  say  that  the  case  cited  was  no  parallel  or  justification  for  the 
infliction  of  a  fine  of  £100  on  a  company  which  had  already  been 
put  to  £10,000  legal  expenses.  (Hear,  hear.)     Mr.  Powles  then 
went  on  to  show  that  the  London  Dock  Company  had  neglected 
to  take  no  step  to  show  their  anxious  desire  for   peace.     In 
the  month  of  May,  1850,  they  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Customs,  proposing  an  interview  for  the  full  discussion  of  these 
matter.     The  Commissioners  replied  that  they  saw  no  use  in 
an  interview,  although  if  pressed   by  the  Company  they  would 
not  refuse  it.     The  Chairman  of  the  Company  next  addressed 
his  Lordship  in   the   month   of  June,  stating  the  whole  of  the 
case.     His  Lordship,  through  his  Secretary,  replied  that  the 
Directors  had  better  see  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     The 
Directors  had  however  heard  that  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  given  so  decided  a  negative  to  the  previous  appli- 
cation of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  that  they  thought 
it  was  of  no    use  again  appealing    to    him.      The   Directors 
next  addressed   a  letter  to  the  Board   of  Trade,  representing 
that  the  question  intimately  affected  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  at  large,  and  at  the  same  time  proffering  the 
Government   an    opportunity  of  retreating  from  its  position,  by 
referring  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trade  in   conjunction   with  the  Treasury, 
who  should  enquire  into  the  whole  of  the  circumstances.     They 
stated   that  they  had  nothing  to    conceal.     In    fact,  a  com- 
pany which  kept  two  hundred  clerks  could  have  no  secrets. 
Six  weeks   afterwards   they   obtained  an   interview   with    the 
Board    of  Trade,    who   told    them,  however,    that  the  matter 
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being  wholly  one  relating  to  the  revenue,  they  could  do  nothing 
to  relieve  them.  If  his  lordship  had  therefore  ever  thought 
that  the  London  Dock  Company  had  not  been  influenced  by 
every  desire  for  peace,  'he  hoped  his  mind  would  now  be  dis- 
abused of  so  erroneous  an  impression.  The  grand  mistake  of 
the  Board  of  Customs  was  in  their  never  perceiving  that  nobody 
could  have  so  direct  an  interest  in  checking  fraud  as  the  Dock- 
Companies  themselves.  The  Company  said,  that  if  they  could 
tell  them  of  any  of  their  servants  who  had  been  doing  wrong, 
they  would  instantly  make  every  inquiry  into  it;  but  the 
Commissioners  never  gave  them  any  information  whatever  there- 
upon until  they  got  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  And  in  the 
proceedings  preliminary  to  the  trial  coming  on,  the  Solici- 
tor of  the  Customs  withheld  from  the  Dock  Company  such 
particulars  as  would  enable  the  Company  to  connect  the  goods 
seized  with  the  particular  informations  to  be  tried.  The  Com- 
pany was  compelled  thereupon  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer to  order  the  necessary  particulars  to  be  given.  The 
apphcation  was  resisted  by  the  Attorney- General,  but  the 
Court  directed  the  information  to  be  furnished,  one  of  the 
learned  Barons  asking,  whether  it  was  to  be  tolerated  that  a 
British  subject  should  be  dragged  up  to  trial  without  being 
told  what  was  the  charge  against  him?  And  in  such  a 
spirit  were  the  whole  proceedings  conducted,  that  down  to  the 
morning  of  the  trial  of  the  cause  (in  which  eighty-two  wit- 
nesses were  examined)  the  company's  solicitors  were  kept  in 
ignorance  as  to  which  of  the  causes  would  be  brought  on. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  M.P.,  said  he  would,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
say  a  word.  His  lordship  had  promised  to  consider  the  grave 
charges  contained  in  the  paper  which  had  been  read,  and  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  it  hereafter.  He  (Mr.  Mitchell)  could 
not  ask  his  lordship,  so  burdened  as  he  was  with  the  cares  of 
State,  to  read  the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  select 
committee,  which  would  be  published  by  the  parliamentary 
printer  on  Saturday  next ;  but  he  was  sure  that  the  gentlemen 
present  would  be  grateful  if  the  other  noble  lord  present  (Lord 
Granville)  would  peruse  that  evidence,  and  come  to  an  unbiassed 
opinion  on  the  case.  The  whole  case  of  the  St.  Katherine  and 
London  Dock  Companies  was  heard  in  the  committee  of  last 
session,  and  he  would  urge  their  lordships  not  to  be  guided  by 
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any  ex  parte  statements  on  either  side,  but  by  the  conflicting 
evidence  of  some  witnesses,  and  the  established  evidence  of 
others,  as  adduced  before  the  select  committee  ;  and  he  was  sure 
if  Lord  Granville  examined  it,  that  he  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  had  grossly  abused 
the  powers  entrusted  to  them.  If  the  noble  lord  would  intro- 
duce a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Customs'  department,  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  take  the  initiative,  because  the  Go- 
vernment were  better  able  to  deal  with  the  subject  than  any 
private  member;  but  unless  the  Government  took  some  such 
coarse  as  that,  he  was  certain  that  the  mercantile  community 
would  never  rest  satisfied  without  the  re-appointment  of  the 
select  committee.  With  regard  to  his  lordship's  expression  of 
his  desire  to  confer  with  him  (Mr.  Mitchell),  he  could  only  say 
that  he  would  hold  himself  at  his  lordship's  disposal  at  any 
time  that  his  lordship  might  appoint. 

Mr.  Hall  said  the  merchants  of  London  were,  in  fact,  much 
obliged  to  the  Government  for  proceeding  against  such  wealthy 
corporations  as  the  Dock  Companies,  and  seeking  to  brand 
them  as  thieves  and  smugglers,  because  he  believed  that  out 
of  the  dock  prosecutions  much  good  would  eventually  result  to 
the  mercantile  community  at  large.  But  he  held  in  his  hand 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  letters  that  could  be  written  to 
an  English  merchant  by  the  Board  of  Customs.  It  had  been 
sent  to  him  (Mr.  Hall)  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Board  to  tell 
him  that  unless  he  would,  within  a  week,  pay  the  paltry  sum 
of  £L5  9s.  2d.  for  alleged  "  deficiencies  "  on  goods  which  had 
been  in  his  "  bonding  warehouse  "  upwards  of  twenty  years,  his 
bonding  privileges  should  be  taken  away  from  him.  In  this 
way  he  was  treated,  after  having  received  many  of  these 
letters  before,  and  which  he  had  uniformly  answered  to  the 
effect  of  silencing  the  importunate  applicants.  A  more  flagrant 
act  of  gross  injustice,  involving  even  a  threat  to  destroy  his 
prospects  in  life,  had  never  emanated  from  any  board  in  this 
country.  Such  conduct  was  not  only  unjustifiable  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Customs,  but  it  was  still  more  unjustifiable  on 
the  part  of  the  Treasury,  which  had  paid  no  attention  to  his 
previous  correspondence  and  repeated  complaints.  A  more 
incompetent  tribunal  for  commercial  questions  than  the  Board 
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of  Customs  did  not  exist.  Mr.  Hall  then  related  the  injustice 
he  had  experienced  by  having  upwards  of  3,000  chests  of  tea 
locked  up  by  the  Officers  of  Customs  for  eighteen  months,  be- 
cause he  would  not  consent  to  pay  8d.  per  lb.  more  duty  than 
other  merchants ;  and  said  that  that  was  only  one  sample 
out  of  many  cases  of  oppression  which  he  could  easily  cite.  It 
was  notorious  that  while  his  goods  had  been  stopped,  and  kept 
out  of  the  market  on  a  demand  for  a  higher  duty  than  was 
chargeable,  the  other  portion  of  the  very  same  stock  had  been 
liberated  on  payment  of  the  smaller  duty,  whereby  Messrs. 
Baring  and  Bates  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  market.  He  (Mr. 
Hall)  desired  to  know  why  it  was  that  an  American  house  had 
received  advantages  denied  to  a  British  merchant.  He  concluded 
by  urging  upon  the  noble  lord  the  necessity  for  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  the  select  committee.  He  wished  the  noble  lord  to 
give  a  distinct  promise  now  that  the  Committee  would  be  re- 
appointed in  the  ensuing  session,  to  enable  him  and  other 
merchants  to  have  their  cases  inquired  into;  and  he  said  that 
if  the  present  opportunity  was  allowed  to  slip,  the  matter 
would  likely  be  shelved  over  for  another  twelve  or  fourteen 
years;  and  rather  than  consent  to  that  he  would  communi- 
cate with  the  individual  merchants. 

Mr.  Masteuman  said  bethought  the  noble  lord  had  already 
given  a  sufficient  assurance  for  the  re-appointment  of  the  select 
committee,  and  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  to  press  that  point 
any  further. 

Mr.  Travers  also  said  that  the  deputation  had  decided  not 
to  enter  now  into  any  individual  grievances  (hear,  hear)  ;  but 
they  were  prepared  to  substantiate  every  allegation  they  had 
made. 

Mr.  Hall  said  he  had  mentioned  his  own  individual  case 
merely  because  he  thought  they  ought  to  have  a  distinct 
pledge  at  once  that  the  select  committee  would  be  re-ap- 
pointed 

Lord  J.  Russell. — I  was  not  aware  of  this  individual  case 
at  all,  and  I  must  decline  giving  any  assurance  with  regard 
to  it. 

The  deputation  then  withdrew. 
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PART    III. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  merchants  of  London  received  with  surprise  the  intelli- 
gence that  between  institutions,  which  might  in  the  strictest 
sense  be  called  national,  such  as  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the 
two  great  Dock  Companies,  a  controversy  had  arisen  which  had 
produced  aspersions  upon  the  latter  of  the  most  unmeasured 
kind,  and  no  fewer  than  120  Exchequer  suits,  charging  them 
with  fraud,  smuggling,  and  larceny.  At  first,  the  extreme  im- 
probability of  a  branch  of  the  British  Government  venturing  so 
to  asperse  eminent  mercantile  incorporations  without  evidence 
too  certain  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  circumstances  too  flagrant  to 
render  neutrality,  palliation,  or  negotiation  possible,  in  consis- 
tency with  the  discharge  of  official  duty,  induced  many  too  cre- 
dulously to  lean  to  the  side  of  authority,  and  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  what  a  Board  of  Customs  chose  to  allege  in  refer- 
ence even  to  such  establishments  as  the  London  and  Saint 
Katharine  Dock  Companies  must  be  true.  The  publication  of 
the  Representation,  Reports,  and  Correspondence  of  these 
bodies  speedily  corrected  this  premature  conclusion ;  and 
the  mercantile  classes,  who  themselves  were  no  strangers  to 
the  abuses  of  the  Custom-house  system,  were  induced  to  address 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  view  of  investigating  the  general 
subject  of  fiscal  reform,  and  the  particular  examples  which 
appeared  so  imperatively  to  enforce  its  necessity.  The  general 
enquiry  has  been  commenced ;  the  specific  inquest  upon  what 
are  termed  the  Dock  Cases  has  been  exhausted  ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious from  the  Report  of  the  Public  Meeting  of  the  merchants 
of  London,  of  the  subsequent  interview  of  the  deputation  then 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Report  and 
Representation  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting  and  depu- 
tation, that  the  trading  classes,  whatever  other  conclusions  they 
may  draw  from  the  investigation,  have  deduced  this  further 
inference,  that  these   cases  furnish    unique  and  altogether  the 
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most  instructive  illustrations  of  the  abuses  of  the  Custom-house 
system,  and  of  the  incompetency  of  all  the  superior  authorities 
armed  with  the  power  of  its  superintendence,  or  the  controul  of 
its  management,  which  had  as  yet  been  offered  for  public  con- 
sideration. As  demonstrative  of  the  defects  of  the  constitution 
and  practice  of  the  Foreign  Kevenue  Department,  it  has  now 
been  seen  that  these  cases  embrace  at  once  the  most  varied,  com- 
prehensive, instructive,  and  startling  examples ;  and  in  that  view, 
the  Meeting,  and  subsequent  Deputation,  (it  will  have  been 
observed)  have  not  been  restrained  by  the  affectation  of  a  prudish 
neutrality,  from  availing  themselves  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the 
evidence,  or  freely  expressing  the  conclusions  they  deduce  from 
them. 

These  deductions  will  be  found  drawn  with  sufficient  clearness 
in  the  Representation  presented  to  Lord  John  Russell;  and  the 
Committee  now  proceed  to  establish  their  justification  by  the 
following  Digest  of  the  Evidence  on  which  they  are  founded. 

For  the  convenience  of  classification  it  has  been  considered 
useful  to  treat  the  case  of  each  Dock  Company  separately.  It 
has  been  further  deemed  conducive  to  clearness  and  method,  to 
subdivide  each  case  into  statements  of  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  Companies,  and  the  justification  or  palliation 
offered  by  the  Treasury,  or  the  Board  of  Customs  and  its 
officers,  for  the  measures  and  acts  of  which  they  take  the  re- 
sponsibility. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
LONDON    DOCK    CASE. 


§    1.       HISTORY    OF    THE    LONDON    DOCK    COMPANY. 

Mr.  John  Cattley  (of  the  firm  of  Cattley  and  Carr)  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  has  been  for 
thirty-six  years  at  the  head  of  his  house,  which  has  been  esta- 
blished for  upwards  of  100  years,  and  during  all  that  time 
has  extensively  imported  goods  into  the  Port  of  London. 
(2474-5-6-7.)  He  has  been  twenty  years  a  Director,  and  fifteen 
Chairman  of  the  Company — has  made  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  all  its  proceedings — and  from  having  begun  life  as  water- 
side clerk  in  1800,  and  attended  the  landing  of  goods,  entering 
them  at  the  Custom-house,  clearing  the  ships  and  other  details, 
his  previous  education  has  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  dock  and 
fiscal  business  (2478-9-80-1-2.) 

Before  the  opening  of  the  London  Docks 

(2483)  The  business  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  disagreeable  and 
crowded  state  ;  I  should  say  that  it  ordinarily  took  a  ship  arriving  from 
foreign  parts  more  weeks,  in  many  cases,  to  get  rid  of  her  cargo,  than 
it  now  takes  hours  in  the  docks. 

(2484)  "  The  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
1796,  sets  forth  the  foUowmg  as  the  existing  evils  of  the  port,  viz.  : 
'  the  want  of  room  in  the  river  for  ships,  the  delays  of  delivery  and 
limited  means  of  shipping  and  of  landing,'  that  '  these  are  the  great 
causes  of  all  the  smuggling  and  plunder  in  the  river,  which  no  regula- 
tions can  effectually  check,  while  delays  are  so  greats  and  temptations 
so  strong,  that  the  extent  of  these  evils  is  unknown,  and  is  not  easily 
checked,  detected,  or  controlled.'  That  one  of  the  many  causes  is  the 
manner  of  ships  discharging  their  cargoes,  the  delays  in  unloading,  and 
the  great  facility  for  illicit  practices  by  boats  hovering  about  ships, 
night  and  day,  while  discharging,  and  the  number  of  receiving-houses 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  exclusive  of  a  second  delay,  expense,  and 
risk  in  lighters  until  goods  are  landed.  It  further  stated,  '  that  the 
plunderage  and  smuggling  were  generally  carried  on  with  the  conni- 
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vance  of  the- revenue  officers  stationed  in  the  ships,  who  came  on  board 
perfectly  prepared  with  the  instruments  and  bladders  to  draw  oiF  and 
secure  their  share  of  the  plunder.'  The  Commissioners  of  Customs  of 
that  day  stated,  in  a  report  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1796,  that 
'  The  trade  of  the  port  of  London  had  of  late  years  so  much  increased, 
that  the  same  is  subject  to  great  losses  and  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  the  present  circumscribed  limits  of  the  lawful  quays,  which  retard 
the  landing  and  examination  of  goods,  and  by  the  confusion  that 
frequently  prevails,  afford  many  opportunities  of  clandestine  proceedings. 
That  the  prodigious  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  ships  which 
frequent  the  river  Thames,  subjects  the  owners  and  merchants  to 
damage  with  respect  to  their  merchandize  and  sometimes  to  the  loss  of 
their  ships,  as  well  for  want  of  sufficient  room  to  navigate  to  their  usual 
mooring,  as  for  security  when  actually  arrived  there ;  and  the  legal 
quays  being  limited  to  the  space  lying  between  London  Bridge  and  the 
Tower,  most  ships  are  under  the  necessity  of  unloading  into  lighters, 
which  are  frequently  detained  for  several  days  or  weeks  before  they  can 
discharge  at  the  legal  quays,  and  the  goods  are  thereby  exposed  to 
plunder  and  the  injury  of  the  weather,  and  the  revenue  is  put  to  a 
heavy  expense  for  officers  to  guard  them.  That  for  these  reasons  we 
are  of  opinion  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  measures  should  be 
taken  for  the  security  of  the  revenue  and  better  accommodation  of  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  port  of  London.'  "  That  was  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  of  that  day. 

(2485)  Upon  that  report,  the  Bill  was  passed,  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  London  Docks  ? — It  was  ;  the  London  Docks  had  the 
first  Bill ;  the  West  India  Dock  was  the  first  opened. 

(2486)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  great  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Crown, 
and  of  property  to  the  importers,  has  been  saved  by  the  establishment 
of  those  pubhc  docks,  as  compared  with  the  state  of  matters  before  they 
were  estabhshed  ? — Enormous. 

Mr.  Cattley  proceeds  tostate  (2486-7  to  2501)  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  the  saving  to  the  merchants  and  revenue 
effected  thereby,  or  how  without  the  Docks  the  present  amount 
of  trade  could  be  carried  on.  The  saving  they  have  effected  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  is  prodigious.  Importers  got  very 
rich  by  landing  comparatively  small  quantities  of  goods ;  by 
smuggling  or  stealing — a  wharfinger  was  tried  at  Kingston  for 
smuggling — lightermen,  in  connection  with  tide-waiters,  com- 
mitted depredations.  "  I  remember  (about  1799)  seeing  a  man 
myself,  with  my  own  eyes,  come  on  shore  so  charged  with  bags 
on  all  sides  that  he  fell  down  on  Wapping  Stairs,  and  he  could 
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not  get  up  again,  he  was  so  loaded,  and  under  the  cheers  of  the 
mob  he  was  carried  up."  Since  the  opening  of  the  Docks 
wholesale  pilfering  has  become  absolutely  impracticable — against 
petty  pilfering  no  human  j^recaution  can  provide — but  from  the 
rubbing-down  of  labourers  at  the  gates,  and  other  checks,  the 
plunderage  is  so  small  as  almost  to  stagger  belief.  A  return 
(App.  No.  22)  gives,  out  of  3000  persons  in  the  employment  of 
the  Company,  only  23  cases,  all  of  a  frivolous  nature  in  1849, 
and  14  in  the  whole  of  1850;  involving  such  "unconsidered 
trifles "  as  5bz.  leaf  tobacco,  gibs,  of  beeswax,  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  a  tube  for  sucking  wine  from  the  cask,  &c.  &c.,  and 
amounting  in  value  to  scarcely  £10  altogether — whereof  only 
ten  consisted  of  articles  liable  to  duty,  and  realised  an  aggregate 
value  of  just  £7  Qs.  Id.,  wherereof  £3  17s.  lOd.  consisted  of 
tobacco,  under  the  exclusive  custody  of  the  Custom  House  Officers. 
Of  the  offenders  in  1849  only  one  was  a  Custom  House  Officer, 
but  in  \'6oO,just  before  the  Dock  seizures,  the  Company  had  pro- 
secuted nine  Custom  House  Officers  to  conviction.  On  the  oc- 
currence of  that  event  (2508)  the  Commissioners  very  reluc- 
tantly permitted  their  Officers  of  the  lowest  grade  to  be  "  rubbed 
down  "  at  the  gates  of  the  Docks  "  the  same  as  ours ;"  "  but 
within  a  week  or  two  that  permission  was  withdrawn  officially, 
the  Commissioners  saying  that  the  men  would  not  submit  to  it ; 
and  I  had  an  interview  myself  with  the  Chairman,  who  said 
that  flesh  and  blood  would  not  bear  the  indignity,  and  that 
they  rose  up  against  it  as  one  man ;  in  fact,  they  would  not 
submit  to  it." 

(2509.  Chairman.)  In  the  docks  you  have  men  of  the  same  class 
who  are  subjected  to  the  same  examination  ;  does  their  flesh  and  blood 
rise  up  against  it  in  the  same  way  ? — They  have  no  alternative ;  we 
made  the  order  ;  it  was  a  peremptory  order,  and  they  must  submit  or 
go. 

(2515.  Chairman.)  If  the  revenue  officers  steal  any  of  those  articles, 
you  would  be  liable  to  the  importer  for  them  ? — Yes ;  in  the  case  of 
tobacco,  supposing  the  goods  to  be  cigars,  worth  10s.  a  pound  ex- 
clusively of  the  duty,  we  should  have  to  pay  for  the  cigars,  and  the 
Crown  would  lose  the  duty. 

(2522.  Chairman.)  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
saving  to  the  revenue  which  has  been  effected  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Docks  ? — It  is  very  difficult  of  course,  but  I  should  say  that  the 
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pilfering  previously  to  the  existence  of  the  Docks  was,  at  a  low  esti- 
mate, from  five  to  seven  per  cent,  on  all  goods  arriving.  Now  I 
apprehend  that  would  amount  to  something  almost  incredible  ;  perhaps 
the  Committee  would  be  staggered  if  I  was  to  say  that  it  would  have 
amounted  to  twenty  millions  or  thirty  millions  in  the  forty  years  since 
the  Docks  have  been  opened.  I  beUeve  I  am  very  much  within  the 
mark;  it  would  be  for  forty  years  five  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
Pounds  a-year. 

(2529.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue, 
of  which  you  speak,  would  arise  from  certain  goods  being  abstracted 
from  the  merchants  and  being  thereby  not  brought  to  charge  for  duty, 
or  do  you  mean  that  the  establishment  of  the  Docks  has  prevented 
smuggling  ? — I  mean  to  say  that,  the  establishment  of  the  Docks  has 
prevented  robbery  which  previously  existed  to  that  extent. 

(2530)  Then  if  the  revenue  would  have  lost  twenty  or  thirty  mil- 
lions in  duty,  the  loss  to  the  importer  and  to  the  merchant  must  have 
been  very  much  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  millions  ? — Very  much 
larger. 

(2537)  In  brandy  and  rum  there  was  probably  considerable 
smuggling  ? — Yes,  spirits  and  wine  were  constantly  reported  to  be  taken 
out ;  I  never  saw  it  done,  but  wine  was  constantly  reported  to  be  taken 
out  of  ships  by  pipes,  and  landed  at  a  place  on  the  water  side  ;  and  I 
have  heard  of  a  baker's  shop  where  a  good  many  pipes  had  been  landed 
without  any  duty  whatever  ;  that  was  when  it  paid  .£50  a  pipe,  perhaps. 

(2538.  Chairman.)  Was  not  there  a  statement  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  1796  as  to  a  very  considerable  amount  of  smuggling  in  the 
article  of  sugar  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  statement,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
the  whole  was  brought  out  before  that  Committee ;  it  was  notorious 
that  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  the  West  Indies  it  was  not  an  un- 
common thing  foi  a  gang  of  men  to  offer  to  work  the  goods  out  for 
nothing. 

(2625.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  You  stated  that  the  saving  to  the  Cus- 
toms revenue  by  the  establishment  of  Docks,  as  compared  with  the 
practice  of  landing  goods  in  the  river,  might  be  reckoned  at  about  from 
five  to  seven  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  imported  ? — Yes,  I  said  I  could 
take  it  at  five  per  cent. 

(2626)  Upon  what  data  do  you  make  that  calculation  ? — I  make  the 
calculation  from  what  I  saw  going  on  formerly  ;  at  that  time  a  general 
robbery  went  on  ;  of  course  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  know  whether  it 
would  be  five  per  cent.,  or  any  other  per-centage,  but  I  am  sure  I  am 
quite  within  the  mark  when  I  say  five  per  cent.  ;  I  believe  it  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  that;  I  have  heard  of  15  or  20  hogsheads  of 
sugai'  going  at  once  out  of  a  cargo. 
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(2539.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  How  were  the  scrapings  in  the 
ship's  hold  disposed  of  upon  those  occasions  ? — The  scrapings  were  at 
that  time  given  to  the  warehouse-keeper  ;  that  was  one  of  the  matters 
settled  before  that  inquiry. 

(2540.  Chairman.)  What  was  the  settlement  then  made  as  regards 
scrapings  f — /  think  it  is  in  some  parts  of  our  correspondence  ;  it  was 
stated  that  the  warehouse-keeper  should  have  the  scrapings  for  keeping 
the  place  clean. 

(25GO.  Chairman.)  You  said  that  a  considerable  saving  had  been 
effected  by  the  Customs  in  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue,  from 
the  security  and  convenience  afforded  by  the  docks  ? — Yes. 

(2561)  Is  it  in  your  recollection  whether  some  twenty  years  ago  the 
Board  of  Customs  proposed  to  the  London  Dock  Company  to  reduce 
very  materially  the  number  of  Customs  lockers  on  duty  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  London  Docks,  and  that  the  Dock  Company  acceded  to 
that  proposal,  thereby  taking  the  trouble  and  expense  off  the  hands  of 
the  Government  ? — Certainly,  I  have  got  a  statement  of  it.  We  were 
applied  to  to  know  if  we  could  suggest  any  mode  of  saving  to  the  re- 
venue ;  and  I  was  personally  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
lockers  were  practically  no  security  whatever  to  the  revenue  ;  and  as  the 
Dock  Company  were  answerable  for  the  whole  of  the  duties,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  upon  themselves  the  entire  duties  of  the  lockers, 
thereby  relieving  the  Government  entirely  from  that  charge.  At  that 
time  about  twenty  lockers  were  reduced ;  that  was  in  the  year  1829. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  business  at  that  time  was  something  less  than 
half  what  it  is  now  ;  and  I  assume  that  if  it  then  required  twenty  lockers 
at  £80  a  year,  it  would  have  required  double  that  number  now ;  and 
that  therefore,  the  saving  under  that  head  alone  would  be  £3,200  a 
year. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  extent,  the  business,  and  the 
establishment  of  this  great  Company,  fitly  concludes  this  pre- 
liminary history  of  an  institution  which  is  the  pride  and  wonder 
of  our  commerce,  and  an  object  of  curiosity  and  astonishment 
to  all  intelligent  foreigners.  By  a  return  given  in  by  Mr. 
Chandler,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Docks,  on  21st  July,  1851, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  officers-  and  clerks  of  the  Company 
number  351,  and  of  inferior  servants,  3185 — in  all,  3536.  The 
number  of  vessels  entering  these  Docks  in  the  year  1850,  was 
2,067,  and  the  tonnage  500,857.  The  transit  of  craft  (lightei  s, 
&c.)  at  the  Wapping  entrance,  is  yearly,  49,868,  of  1,694,720 
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tons.     The  total  number  of  packages  of  goods  delivered  yearly 
at  these  Docks,  is  4,100,508,  and  in  bulk,  17,168  tons. 


Extent  and  Dimensions. 
Area  within  the  walls    ....         84^  acres. 


Area  without  the  walls 

.       6|     " 

91       •• 

Area  of  water  included  in  the  above 

34^  acres. 

Area  of  floors  in  warehouses  and  sheds 

.     49^     " 

Area  of  vaults       .... 

20       " 

Number  of  warehouses     . 

20 

floors  in  ditto 

.  259 

"          sheds     .... 

18 

"         floors  in  ditto 

.     25 

vaults    .... 

17 

"          quays          .          .          .          . 

.       6 

Capacity  of  warehouses  and  sheds 

229,424  tons. 

"           vaults          .         .         .          . 

87,174  pipes. 

(2726)  I  was  asked  what  the  amount  of  duty  on  goods  deposited  in 
the  London  Docks  was.  In  reply  I  stated  that  it  was  between  eleven 
and  twelve  millions.  I  find  that  I  understated  it,  as  I  meant  to  do. 
This  is  a  statement  made  up  for  the  year  1850,  and  signed  by  the  in- 
spector. It  gives  the  quantity  of  goods  landed ;  then  it  gives  the  value 
at  the  short  price,  and  the  duty  payable  upon  it.  Supposing  all  the 
goods  had  been  entered  for  home  consumption,  the  total  duty  would 
have  been  £13,727,390,  and  the  total  value  something  like  £27,245,497. 

(2727.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Is  that  £27,245,497  exclusive 
of  the  duty,  or  inclusive  of  the  duty  ? — Inclusive  of  the  duty. 


[The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows ;] 
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AN  ACCOUNT  Bhowing  the  Estimated  Value  and  Duty  on  Goods  Landed  in  the 
London  Docks  for  the  Year  1850. 


GOODS. 

Quantity 
Landed. 

Short  Price. 

Duty. 

Total  Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton          .     Bales 

13,681 

156,417 

Free 

156,417 

Coffee           .     Tons 

8,140 

502,645 

398,859 

901,504 

Sugar            .     Tous 

04,669 

2,225,691 

1,067.038 

3,"292,729 

Tea               .     Packages 

169,974 

593,121 

1,056,122 

1,649,243 

Indigo          .     Packages 

4,947 

321,555 

Free 

321,555 

Tobacco        .    Packages 

29,489 

589,780 

6,935,812 

7,525,592 

Rice              .     Tons 

3.378 

50,670 

2,533 

53,203 

Silk              .     Packages 

9,078 

750,000 

Free 

750,000 

Piece  Goods      Pieces 

202,016 

122,000 

0,000 

128,000 

Matting        .     Rolls 

2,400 

5,000 

250 

5,250 

China,  Lacquered  Ware, 

&c.          ... 

Sundry  Lots 

5,500 

550 

6,050 

Wool            .     Bales 

102,969 

2,059,380 

Free 

2,059,380 

Drugs            .     Tons 

15,515 

103,384 

1,576 

104,960 

Essences       .     Packages 

1 ,273 

32,500 

2,124 

34,624 

Dye  Wood    .     Tons, 

2,668 

38;i52 

Free 

38,152 

Oil,  Palm     .     Tuns' 

1,791 

51,939 

ditto 

51,939 

Oil,  Olive    .     Tuns 

156 

0,708 

ditto 

6,708 

Gum             .     Tons 

801 

58,037 

ditto 

58,037 

Ashes           .     Barrels 

1,261 

10,240 

ditto 

10,240 

Tallow         .     Packages 

12,582 

203,510 

2,549 

206,049 

Saltpetre  and^ 

Nitrate  of  ^  Tons 

3,822 

79,306 

Free 

79,300 

Soda     .      ) 

Wines   and  J  Casks 
Spirits      \  Cases 

117,407 
29,378 

I  2,964,250 

4,253,077 

7,218,227 

Other  Articles,  viz., 

Pepper,  Gin-~J 

eer,  Cochi-  ( ,„ 
.    neal.  Spice  r°"' 

&c.  .  .  3 

38,311 

*  2,588,322 

• 

t  2,588,322 

loTAL       .       . 

• 

13,518,107 

13,727,390 

27,245,497 

*  Exclusive  of  duty,  \v 

lich  cannot  be 

ascertained. 

t  Val 

ue  estimated. 

The  wages  paid  by  this  establishment,  it  appears,  by  the 
evidence  given  on  oath  at  the  trial,  amounted,  in  1849,  to 
£132,852,  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  is  £3,638,000. 
This  detail  is  aptly  concluded  by  the  following  list  of  Directors 
of  the  Company. 
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Partner  in  the  Firm  of 

Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq Alexander,  Cullen,  &  Co. 

Robert  J.  Bagshaw,  Esq Bagshaw,  Thompson,  &  Co. 

Joshua  Bates,  Esq Baring,  Brothers  &  Co. 

Robert  Brooks,  Esq. 

Henry  Browning,  Esq Twiss  &  Brownings. 

Edward  Burmester,  Esq Burraester,  Brothers. 

John  Cattley,  Esq Cattlcys  &  Carr, 

Joseph  B.  Chapman,  Esq John  Chapman  &  Co. 

Alexander  Crowe,  Esq Alexander  Crowe  &  Co. 

Henry  J.  Euthoven,  Esq Enthoven  &  Sons. 

Henry  Gouger,  Esq. 

George  Hanson,  Esq Hanson,  Brothers. 

Michael  M'Chlery,  Esq Cavan,  Brothers  &  Co. 

Charles  J.  Manning,  Esq Manning  &  Anderdon. 

Sebast  G.  Martinez,  Esq .Martinez,  Gassiot  &  Co. 

Charles  Marryat,  Esq Joseph  Marryat  &  Sons. 

George  Marshall,  Esq. 

Daniel  Meinertzhagen,  Esq Frederick  Huth  &  Co. 

Sheffield  Neave,  Esq Small  &  Co. 

Charles  R.  Pole,  Esq P.  and  C.  Van  Notten  &  Co. 

George  G.  Sandeman,  Esq Sandeman,  Forster,  &  Co. 

Joseph  Somes,  Esq J.  and  F.  Somes. 

Robert  Thurburn,  Esq Thurburn  &  Co. 

Pedro  de  Zulueta,  Jun.,  Esq Zulueta  &  Co. 

EX  DIRECTORS. 

George  T.  Braine,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq Thomas  Daniel  &  Co. 

Baron  de  Goldsmid 

William  Khig,  Esq Thomas  &  William  King, 


^   2.      CONSTITUTION    AND    MANAGEMENT    OF   THE    LONDON 
DOCK    COMPANY. 

The  preceding  narrative  will  have  qualified  the  reader  to  form 
a  general  estimate  of  the  magnificent  establishment  which  with 
perfect  propriety  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  our  great  national 
institutions ;  and  which,  in  so  far  as  the  finances  of  the  state 
arc  concerned,  may  justly  be  esteemed  the  very  right  arm  of 
government,  'that  it  should  merit  the  charges  at  the  hands  of 
the  servants  of  the  Crown  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  might  be 
most  truly  designated  as  a  national  calamity.  That  the  execu- 
tive should  have  thought  proper  to  place  it  in  a  position  of  an- 
tagonism to  constituted  authority  as  an  act  of  self  defence, 
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could  only  result  from  a  total  defiance  of  every  dictate  of  pru- 
dence and  statesmanship. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cattley  (2515-16)  that 
the  Company,  to  the  last  shilling  of  their  assets,  are  responsible 
to  the  merchant  for  every  ounce  of  goods  entered  in  their  docks, 
and  to  the  Crown  for  every  farthing  of  duty  ;  in  so  much  that 
even  with  regard  to  tobacco,  which  is  taken  out  of  their  custody 
altogether  and  kept  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Customs 
officers,  the  Company  are  responsible  to  the  importer  for  all 
deficiencies. 

(2517)  Have  the  Board  of  Customs  denied  you  the  power  of  pro- 
tecting yourselves  against  their  claims  for  loss  by  searching  their  offi- 
cers .'' — They  withdrew  the  right  of  search,  as  we  term  it.  I  had  a  long 
interview  myself  with  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  on  the  subject,  and  he  ex- 
plained the  reason ;  he  said  it  was  a  peremptory  order  from  the 
Treasury  that  their  men  should  not  be  subjected  to  that  indignity  ;  but 
he  stated  that  in  future  a  better  class  of  men  should  be  put  into  those 
situations,  so  that  we  might  be  more  secure  in  that  respect.  For  a  few 
weeks  a  better  class  were  put  there,  but  since  that  time  it  has  relapsed 
entirely  into  the  old  state  ;  and  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  (for  I  in- 
quired, thinking  [  might  be  asked  this  question)  I  found  that  there  were 
at  this  very  warehouse  twelve  of  those  extra  men  employed,  though 
we  had  been  assured  months  ago  that  a  better  class  should  be  placed 
there. 

(2518.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  What  is  the  occupation  of  those 
men  ? — Walking  about  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  protect  the 
property,  avowedly. 

(2519)  They  having  an  opportunity,  probably,  of  putting  cigars  into 
their  pockets  ? — The  common  process  is  to  find  a  cigar  case  open  ;  the 
cigars  are  in  large  cases,  tied  up  in  nice  bundles  ;  they  get  them  out, 
and  the  usual  way  is  to  pop  a  few  aside  behind  the  cask,  and  frequently 
in  the  watercloset,  and  in  places  of  that  sort,  and  then  at  a  convenient 
time  they  are  walked  off  with. 

Applying  this  state  of  facts  to  the  actual  incidents  of  the 
Dock  Direction,  Mr.  Cattley  proceeds  to  say  (2595)  that  they 
never  in  his  experience  of  twenty  years  had  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption of  the  great  harmony  subsisting  between  the  Company 
and  the  Customs  ;  their  interests  being  identical,  (2596),  and  the 
Company,  as  responsible  to  the  Crown  for  every  shilling  of  duty, 
liaving  the  strongest  motive  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue. 
The  Directors (2597)  are  the  largest  impoiters  of  goods  into 
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London,  are  selected  on  that  very  account,  and  undertake  its 
duties  for  a  nominal  remuneration,  mainly  that  they  may  the 
better  look  after  their  own  property — the  salary  being  only  £150 
a  year,  and  the  average  amount  of  stock  held  by  each  amount- 
ing only  to  £2,700,  the  qualification  being  only  £1,000,  and 
the  average  dividend  barely  4  per  cent.  In  fact  (2600  et  sequ.) 
on  the  one  hand  the  high  position  of  the  Directors  of  the  various 
Dock  Companies  has  made  it  an  object  of  honourable  ambition 
to  be  chosen  to  become  one  of  their  body ;  while  it  has  been  a 
subject  of  competition  among  the  Companies  to  enrol  in  their 
direction  the  greatest  merchants,  to  secure  their  interest  for 
custom.  And,  accordingly,  an  immense  trade  from  foreign 
consignments  and  goods  in  transit  has  been  secured  to  the 
country  since  the  docks  opened,  by  the  great  confidence  in  their 
security,  and  in  the  high  character  of  their  Directors,  entertained 
by  foreign  consignors  and  traders.  The  vast  accommodation, 
and  the  special  security  afforded  by  the  construction  of  these 
establishments,  and  the  vigilant  precautions  taken  against  re- 
movals without  the  walls,  except  by  delivery  order,  have 
reduced  pilferage  to  a  minimum,  and  rendered  smuggling  almost 
impossible.  "  2645.  3Ir.  Hastie.  In  short,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  Docks  has  afforded  great 
facility  to  the  merchant,  and  great  security  to  the  revenue." 
"  When  a  ship  from  a  foreign  port  nears  Gravesend  (2646  el  sequ.) 
she  is  taken  possession  of  by  a  Custom-house  officer  (if  large, 
by  two),  and  never  quitted  till  she  is  discharged  in  the  Dock. 
The  captain  enters  his  ship's  manifest,  and  the  merchant  his 
invoice,  at  the  Custom-house.  The  gross  weight  and  number 
of  packages  are  taken  by  a  landing-waiter  at  discharging,  tallied 
by  a  dock  officer's  check  account.  Should  there  be  a  deficiency 
or  excess  in  these  checks,  as  compared  with  the  merchant's 
entry,  it  must  be  reported  to  the  Customs  and  the  consignee  ; 
but  the  Company  become  responsible  to  him  and  to  the  Crown 
for  the  landing  weight,  value,  and  duty,  and  any  quantity  miss- 
ino-,  or  package  unaccounted  for,  must  be  made  up  by  the  Com- 
pany to  their  great  loss  ;  and  such  apparent  deficiencies  are  the 
every  day  subject  of  reckoning  ;  and  (2676)  we  have  never,  that 
I  know,  had  more  than  one  dispute  in  our  lives,  and  then  we 
paid  in  our  own  wrong,  because  we  would  not  have  a  dispute." 
Such  is  the  precii?ion  with  which  the  business  is  conducted. 
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that  when  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dawson  the  Directors  or- 
dered a  triennial  stock-taking,  in  conjunction  with  the  Customs 
jerquers,  it  was  found  that  from  1838  to  1845  inclusive,  the 
value  of  the  whole  differences  between  the  two  accounts  only 
amounted  to  £44  10s.  7d.,  or  about  £5  lOs.  per  annum. 

(2868.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  The  stock-taking  is  now  completed  ? — Yes  ; 
the  discrepancies  are  not  yet  quite  adjusted,  but  substantially,  the  stock- 
taking is  completed.  "  The  stock-taking  at  the  London  Docks  occupied 
above  four  months  ;  say,  from  the  latter  end  of  September  to  the  begin- 
ning of  February  ;  765,118  packages  were  examined  ;  677,244  in  the 
warehouses,  87,874  in  the  vaults.  As  examples  of  extraordinaiy  accu- 
racy, out  of  87,874  casks  and  cases  of  wines  and  spirits,  many  dipped 
and  bored,  not  a  gallon  vsas  found  to  be  deficient;  of  109,225  chests 
in  the  tea  department,  the  only  inaccuracy  discovered  was,  that  three 
chests  remained  which  ought  to  have  been  delivered,  in  lieu  of  which 
three  of  like  quality  and  weight  had  been  taken  away.  In  other  goods, 
also,  the  discrepancies  were  marvellously  few,  considering  the  extent  of 
business,  and  the  liability  to  error  from  the  haste  in  which  it  is  carried 
on ;  they  consist  principally  of  packages  remaining  in  lieu  of  others 
which  had  been  inadvertently  delivered,  and  these  are  in  course  of  ad- 
justment ;  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  cases  to  affect  the  revenue. 
There  has  been  no  actual  taking  of  stock  since  the  Docks  opened  46 
years  since."  "With  the  passage  through  the  Docks  of  four  millions  of 
goods  annually,  I  do  think  that  this  is  very  strong  testimony  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Docks  ;  the  result  of  the  whole  stock-taking,  up  to  this 
time,  is  entirely  satisfactory,  as  showing  that  the  revenue  has  not  been 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  a  farthing. 

Some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  constant  risk  of  un- 
intentional confusion,  and  the  most  innocent  errors,  which  may 
arise  out  of  such  an  enormous  and  miscellaneous  business,  from 
the  fact  that  (7091,  e^se(7M.  11651  packages  were  found  with 
the  marks  undecypherable — that  the  sweepings  collected,  after 
moving  the  stock,  reached  18^  tons — that  to  increase  the 
confusion  the  Customs  officers  insisted  on  taking  account  of 
81,111  packages  of  free  goods,  with  which  they  had  properly 
nothing  to  do — that  out  of  1 75,384, 1601bs.  of  wool,  the  sweep- 
ings from  barges,  sampling,  &c.  &c.,  amounted  to  just 
£705  15s.  6cl.  per  annum,  or  2d.  per  bale  (3473  et  sequ.),  and 
that  the  sweepings  from  56,316cvvt.  of  indigo  produced  only 
261cwt.,  and  realised  exactly  £1,713  16s.  4d.  As  a  further 
security  for  precision  of  system,  and  perfect  integrity  of  ma- 
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nagement  towards  the  merchant  and  the  Crown,  the  following 
propositions  of  Mr.  Powles  cannot  admit  of  dispute. 

(1552)  Mr.  Cattley  has  stated  that  the  Pi  rectors  of  the  Dock  Com- 
panies are  selected  on  account  of  the  large  ^ount  of  business  they  can 
bring  to  the  Docks  ;  would  it  not  be  more  to  the  interest  of  the  Direc- 
tors, as  large  importers  of  goods,  to  see  that  they  got  the  full  weights 
of  those  goods,  than  to  derive  a  greater  dividend  upon  their  shares  from 
any  amount  of  sweepings  ? — Certainly,  in  the  proportion,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  put  it  in  figures,  of  10,000  to  1.  1  stated  in  court  on  the  trial, 
that  the  amount  of  dividend  coming  to  each  Director  from  those  sweep- 
ings was  about  £1  to  £2  per  annum,  and  those  very  Directors  must 
have  been  passing  through  the  London  Docks  goods  of  the  value  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  every  year. 

(1553)  If  all  these  abstractions  which  the  Customs  allege  took  place 
between  the  goods  coming  out  of  the  ship  and  their  being  taken  into 
the  warehouse,  would  not  the  merchant  lose  the  value  of  the  goods  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Crown  would  lose  the  duty  upon  the  goods  ? — 
Certainly  ;  and  the  shipowner  the  freight. 

(1554)  Then  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  who 
are  large  importers,  to  see  that  they  get  the  full  value  of  their  goods,  as 
much  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Crown  to  see  that  they  get  the  full 
duty  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

That  the  Board  of  Customs  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
precision  of  the  management  is  very  clearly  established  by  the 
least  fallible,  viz.,  circumstantial  evidence,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Cattley. 

(2618.  Chairman.)  Have  the  Board  of  Customs  ever  made  any  re- 
presentation to  the  London  Dock  Company,  since  you  have  been  a  Di- 
rector, of  any  misconduct  or  irregularity  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  to  which  immedi- 
ate attention  was  not  given  by  the  Dock  Company  ? — They  never  made 
any  such  representation  since  I  have  been  a  Director  or  Chairman 
which  was  not  immediately  attended  to ;  that  I  can  say  with  great 
truth ;  I  am  sure  that  if  they  had,  every  other  duty  would  have  been 
suspended  to  attend  to  it. 

(2619)  In  point  of  fact,  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
many  such  complaints  from  the  Customs  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
or  servants  of  the  London  Dock  Company  ? — There  were  a  few  httle 
complaints  that  came  ;  they  were  generally  referred  to  the  superintend- 
ent up  to  a-year  ago,  and  the  matter  was  explained  to  the  officers  and 
arranged.  In  fact,  there  never  was  any  difficulty,  so  that  we  scarcely 
had  any  correspondence ;  we  were  so  perfectly  in  amity  that  it  may  be 
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said  that  scarcely  any  intercourse  took  place  between  us,  everything 
went  on  so  smoothly. 

(2G20)  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1848,  representations  were 
made  by  the  Customs  to  the  London  Dock  Company  of  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Company's  officers  ? — Certainly  not. 

(2621)  You  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  representation  ? — I  am 
quite  sure  that  nothing  of  the  sort  took  place. 

(2622)  Did  anything  of  that  sort  take  place  in  the  year  1 849  ? — 
No  ;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

(2623)  Were  any  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  business 
of  the  Docks  proposed  to  the  Company  by  the  Board  of  Customs  in  the 
year  1848,  or  at  any  other  time  which  were  not  adopted  by  the  Com- 
pany ? — Certainly  not. 

(2624)  Then  if  it  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  Cus- 
toms were  compelled  to  take  proceedings  against  the  Dock  Companies 
in  consequence  of  finding  the  Dock  authorities  unwilling  to  conform  to 
the  regulations  which  the  Customs  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  revenue,  you  are  not  aware  of  any  such  regulations  having  been 
proposed  to  the  Company  by  the  Customs  ? — I  am  quite  sure  there 
never  were  ;  the  first  complaint  was  in  February,  1850. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  COLLISION  BETWEEN  THE  BOARD  AND  THE 
LONDON  DOCK  DIRECTORS. 


The  aversion  which  Parliament  and  the  public  manifest  to- 
wards those  piles  of  printed  matter  which  have  been  indicated 
as  "  Blue-books,"  has  arisen  from  their  drawing  a  wise  dis- 
tinction betwixt  the  luminous,  and  the  merely  vo-luminous.  As 
it  is  their  length  which  has  led  to  the  suspicion  of  their  obscu- 
rity, it  is  not  merely  classification  and  arrangement  which  are 
required  at  the  hands  of  an  adapter,  but  chiefly  condensation — 
the  sole  condition  upon  which  the  generality  of  society  will  be 
induced  to  encounter  an  examination  of  the  subject.  Much 
conversational  and  desultory  matter  has  been  introduced  into 
the  evidence  which  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  of 
events  and  facts;  and  many  intricate  discussions  and  minute 
analyses  of  particulars  are  run  to  earth  and  to  seed,  by  the  eager 
interest  of  the  parties  and  principals  in  the  investigation;  which, 
however  useful,  or  even  important  in  an  investigation  before 
Parliament  or  a  court  of  law,  would  dissipate  the  attention,  and 
repel  the  public  from  the  enquiry;  and  thus  frustrate  the  very 
object  of  the  Report. 

The  editors  of  this  Digest  must,  therefore,  at  the  very  outset, 
protest  that  they  do  not  undertake  to  preserve  all  that  is  ma- 
terial, or  even  important,  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  unseemly 
controversy  which  still  continues  to  embitter  the  relations  indis- 
pensable to  the  transaction  of  public  business  betwixt  the  Dock 
Companies  and  the  Board  of  Customs.  They  cannot  be  minute 
at  the  expense  of  driving  away  readers  in  despair ;  or  full  and 
comprehensive  to  the  effect  of  only  frustrating  the  sole  object  of 
this  Digest,  which  is  that  of  rendering  the  general  features  of 
the  question  intelligible,  and  their  embodiment  in  print  read. 
By  far  the  largest  portion,  at  least  two-thirds,  of  the  five 
volumes,  embracing  the' first  and  second  Reports  of  the  Select 
Committee,  are  occupied  by  what  are  termed  the  Dock  Cases — 
and,  as  the  fairest  and  most  convenient  condensation  of  the 
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statements  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  the  editors  proceed 
now  to  give  their  own  opening  of  their  case  as  contained  in  their 
Representation  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  wherein  are  collected  the 
facts  and  correspondence  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of 
the  Parliamentary  Report,  in  the  necessarily  undigested  and 
desultory  shape  of  oral  testimony.  There  is  the  greater  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  this  course,  in  that  the  only  persons  and  docu- 
ments examined  before  the  Select  Committee  were  such  as  alone 
had  taken  part  in  the  preliminary  proceedings  and  cor- 
respondence. 


§  1.      PREFATORY    STATEMENT    OF    THE    CIRCUMSTANCES    INTRO- 
DUCTORY   TO    THE    PROSECUTIONS. 

On  the  15th  June,  1860,  th  Chairman  of  the  London  Dock 
Company  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  Representation 
which  embraces  a  consecutive  and  sufficiently  clear  condensa- 
tion of  the  various  acts  of  the  Board  and  Officers  of  Customs 
which  drove  the  Company  into  collision  with  the  Government. 
Of  that  document  there  is  now  presented  a  slight  abridgement. 

"I  have  to  intreat  your  Lordships  to  peruse  the  correspondence,  which 
has  been  passing  between  this  Company  and  the  Honourable  Board  of 
Customs,  for  the  last  three  months. 

The  Directors  complain  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  have  originated  — •  of  their  total  inconsistency  with  the 
relative  position  cf  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the  London  Dock  Com- 
pany— of  the  want  of  a  just  apprehension  of  that  position  on  the  part 
of  the  Board — of  the  ignorance  of  the  practical  working  of  business  in 
the  Port  of  London  on  the  part  of  the  Customs,  disclosed  in  these  pro- 
ceedings— of  the  unworthy  and  degrading  methods  pursued  by  the 
officers  of  the  Customs  in  seeking  to  obtain  information — and,  lastly, 
of  the  utterly  unjustifiable  character  of  the,  legal  proceedings  taken 
against  some  of  the  Company's  principal  officers. 

The  London  Dock  Company  being,  as  I  have  already  stated,  re- 
sponsible to  the  Crown,  for  the  duties  on  all  goods  in  the  Docks,  it 
follows,  that  if  the  Board  of  Customs  had  obtained  any  information 
showing  that  irregularities  of  any  kind  were  practised  in  the  Docks, 
they  could  not  have  [rendered  a  more  acceptable  service  to  this  Com- 
pany, than  in  imparting  such  information  to  the  Directors.  The 
London  Dock  Company  is  not  a  trading  company.     It  neither  buys  nor 
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sells.  It  neither  does,  nor  can  occupy  any  antagotjtist  position  towards 
the  Customs.  No  merchandise  enters  the  Docks,  that  is  not  taken  account 
of  by  the  Customs.  If  any  part  thereof  be  surreptitiously  abstracted,  the 
Company  is  liable  to  the  Customs  for  the  duty  thereon.  The  Company 
cannot  escape.  The  goods  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Customs,  and 
until  the  duty  be  paid  thereon,  or  they  be  exported — the  Company  has  no 
means  of  being  discharged  from  its  responsibility.  Assuredly,  then, 
looking  merely  to  its  accountability  to  the  Crown,  the  Company  has  the 
most  direct  and  positive  interest  in  guarding  against  fraud  in  every 
shape.  But  when  it  is  further  recollected,  that  the  Company  is  an- 
swerable, not  only  to  the  Crown  for  the  duties — hut  to  the  merchant  for 
the  property  itself — it  is  manifest,  that  every  conceivable  motive  is  in 
operation,  to  lead  to  the  highest  degree  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Copapany  for  the  suppression  of  every  kind,  of  irregularity  in  the 
Docks,  and  to  its  receiving  with  cordiality  any  information  that  might 
assist  it  therein. 

Self-evident  as  this  is,  the  Boa^rd  of  Customs  has  thought  it  fitting — 
acting  on  information  derived  from  polluted  sources,  and  proving,  in 
fact,  as  events  have  shown,  of  no  real  value  whatever — instead  of 
approaching  this  Company  as  a  co-operative  instrument  (which,  in 
truth,  it  most  eflfectively  is)  in  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  to  treat  it, 
as  it  would  deal  with  a  low  and  disreputable  trader  seeking  to  defraud 
the  revenue ;  it  has  employed,  for  weeks  together,  a  body  of  forty  or 
fifty  Custom-house  officers  to  ransack  the  whole  of  the  Company's  ware- 
houses;  it  has  placed  goods  under  seizure  for  which  it  has  no  pretence 
in  law  ;  its  officers  have  circulated  throughout  the  City  of  London  the 
most  atrocious  mis-statements  of  proceedings  in  the  Docks ;  and,  finally, 
it  has  arrested  the  superintendent  of  the  London  Docks — the  inspector — 
one  of  the  principal  warehouse-keepers — and  six  other  persons  in  the 
Company's  service,  on  a  charge  of  fraud  of  the  most  frivolous  and  cvn- 
temptible  character. 

The  particulars  of  the  case  on  which  this  step  has  been  taken,  will  be 
found  at  page  95  of  the  Correspondence.  It  may  be  stated  shortly 
thus  : — a  quantity  of  rubbish,  denominated  '  black  stuft','  consisting  of 
filth — sawdust — oil  from  the  truck  wheels — lime — and  other  kinds  of 
matter,  scraped  from  the  main  gangways  of  the  sugar  warehouse — had, 
previously  to  the  year  1845,  been  thrown  upon  the  dirt-heap,  and  re- 
moved from  the  Docks  by  the  sca,venger.  In  that  year,  a  person 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a  scum  boiler,  offereci  to  purchase  it.  The 
Company  sold  it  to  him  in  the  same  manner  that  dung,  or  any  other 
refuse  stuff,  would  be  sold  by  any  one.  It  produced  nett  tp  the  Com- 
pany, after  deducting  the  expenses  attending  it,  about  two  shillings  and 
elevenpence  per  hundred  weight. 
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All  this  was  done  in  open  day.  The  officers  of  the  Clustoms,  wlio 
are  never  absent  from  the  Docks,  must  continually  have  seen  it,  in  the  act 
of  being  rempved  from  time  to  time.  It  is  not  pretended  that  their  at- 
tention was  specially  called  to  it.  It  never  ocpurred  to  any  person  in 
the  Company's  service,  that  refuse  stuff  of  this  description  could  be 
liable  to  a  duty.  The  only  question  that  presented  itself  for  considera- 
tion was,  between  throwing  this  stuff  away — or  getting  something  for 
it.  And  yet,  upon  this  state  of  facts,  of  which  your  Lordships  have 
here  a  plain  and  unvarnished  account,  three  of  the  principal  persoas  in 
the  Company's  service — the  Superintendent,  who  has  the  whole  admi- 
nistration of  the  Docks  under  his  eontrol — and  two  other  officers  next 
in  authority  to  him — men  of  the  highest  integrity  and  most  respectable 
personal  conduct — who  have  been  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-six  years 
each  in  the  Company's  service — have  been  arrested  and  held  to  bail  on 
a  charge  of  defrauding  the  revenue. 

If  the  Board  of  Customs  had  discovered  some  practice  to  exist  in  the 
Docks  which  it  conceived  to  be  irregular  and  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  revenue — if  it  believed  that  some  particles  of  sugar,  liable  to 
duty,  might  be  incorporated  with  this  rubbish — what  had  the  Board  to 
do,  my  Lords,  but  to  call  for  an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  the  state  of  the  facts  might  be  ascertained  .''  Instead  of 
this,  what  has  been  the  course  pursued  by  the  Board  ?  It  writes  to  the 
Company  on  the  20th  May,  that  the  Board  had  been  informed  that  '  it 
had  been  the  practice  to  sell  and  deliver  certain  sweepings  and  scrapings 
of  sugar  out  of  the  London  Docks  without  the  knowledge  or  examina- 
tion of  the  proper  officers  of  the  Customs  ;'  and  it  inquhes  '  by  what 
authority  such  practice  has  been  pursued.'  While  an  investigation  was 
going  forward,  to  ascertain  to  what  this  referred — the  Board  not  having 
given  any  specification  of  the  particular  case — another  letter  is  received 
from  the  Board,  dated  the  30th  May,  stating  that  a  person  named 
Smith,  an  Assistant  Foreman  in  the  Company's  service,  had  communi* 
cated  information  to  the  Customs  Solicitor,  which  had  confirmed  the 
information  previously  received  by  the  Board,  and  that  it  had  been 
'  deemed  expedient  to  take  Smith's  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown.' 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  correspondence  what  had  been  the  proceedi^igs 
of  this  man  Smith.  In  order  to  possess  himself  of  the  rewards  held  put 
by  officers  of  the  Customs  to  any  person  in  the  Company's  service  who 
would  give  information,  he  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  Customs 
while  remaining  in  the  pay  of  the  Company,  and  in  order  to  provide  a 
case  that  should  ensure  his  own  remuneration,  he  was  detected  in  intro- 
^cing  9Uffar  into  the  casks  of  '  Black  Stuff.'  (See  page  98  of  the 
correspondence.)      Nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  such  pro- 
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ceedings,  viiih.  persons  of  weak  principle,  than  the  allurements  held  out  ly 
officers  of  the  Customs. 

Would  it  not,  my  Lords,  have  been  a  measure  of  only  common  civility 
— I  might  add,  of  common  decency — for  the  Board  to  have  waited  an 
answer  to  these  two  letters,  before  taking  any  further  proceedings  ? 
There  would  be  no  great  danger,  that  persons  who  had  been  thirty 
years  in  the  Company's  service  would  suddenly  elude  the  grasp  of  its 
Solicitor.  The  answer  of  this  Company  was  written  on  the  4th  June, 
giving  a  full  history  of  this  *  Black  Stuff' — its  quantity — the  sum  it 
had  produced,  and  every  particular  connected  with  it.  On  the  following 
morning,  it  was  dispatched  to  the  Custom-house  ;  but  before  the  mes- 
senger had  left  the  Dock  House  to  deliver  it,  the  Superintendent  presented 
himself  at  the  Company's  office  in  the  City  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  of 
justice,  to  call  on  the  Directors  to  give  hail  for  him  ! 

I  venture  to  say,  my  Lords,  that  the  annais  of  the  most  despotic  state 
in  Europe  will  hardly  disclose  a  case  of  more  arbitrary  and  uncalled  for 
exercise  of  power  than  this.  No  one  can  deny  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  appeal  to  the  powers  of  the  law,  for  the  enforcement  of  its  rights. 
But  it  is,  at  least,  usual  to  precede  such  an  appeal  by  a  statement  of  the 
demand  which  is  made.  The  most  petty  tradesman  in  this  metropolis 
would  not  think  of  annoying  a  brother  tradesman  with  legal  proceedings, 
until  he  had  at  least  delivered  to  him  a  statement  of  the  demand  which 
he  made  upon  him.  If  the  Board  believed  that  this  stuff  was  liable  to 
the  payment  of  duty,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Board  to  state  what 
amount  of  duty  it  claimed  thereupon.  No  difficulty  could  have  pre- 
sented itself  in  ascertaining,  by  a  competent  examination,  whether  this 
stuff  did  or  did  not  contain  ingredients  of  a  nature  hable  to  duty,  and,  if 
it  did,  in  adjusting  the  payment  of  the  same  :  or,  if  it  was  found  that 
the  claim  for  duty  exceeded  the  nett  value  of  the  stuff,  the  obvious  al- 
ternative was  to  restore  to  the  dirt  heap.  Either  of  these  courses  would 
have  been  as  practicable  as  intelligible — instead  of  which,  the  Board  of 
Customs,  without  stating  what  amount  of  duty  it  claimed,  or  making  any 
previous  demand  for  the  payment  of  duty  at  all,  issues  this  most  offensive 
process,  charging  nine  persons  in  the  Company's  service  with  a  fraud  of 
which  they  are  just  as  innocent,  as  the  members  of  the  Honorable  Board 
itself. 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  to  say,  that  the  powers  of  the  law  only  have 
been  put  in  motion,  and  that  a  jury  of  the  country  will  have  to  decide 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.  But  what  compensation  can  the  Board  of 
Customs  offer  to  the  respectable  Superintendent  of  this  Company — a 
man  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  persons  transacting  business  in  the 
Docks — for  placing  him  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  justice  until  he  had 
given  bail  for  his  appearance  on  a  charge  of  this  utterly  groundless  cha- 
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racter  ?  With  what  justice  can  the  Superintendent,  and  the  other  eight 
persons  who  have  heen  arrested,  be  charged  with  defrauding  the  re- 
venue ?  They  are  the  servants  of  this  Company.  The  sum  which  this 
refuse  stuff  has  produced,  has  not  gone  into  their  pockets.  They  have 
done  nothing  but  pei'/orm  their  duty  to  their  employers.  If  the  Board  of 
Customs  has  any  case  in  this  matter  at  all,  it  is  against  the  Company — 
who  are  the  principals  in  the  transaction, — and  not  against  their 
officers  and  servants.  But  the  whole  proceeding  is  a  scandal  to  the 
Port  of  London. 

The  fame  of  the  Docks  of  London  is  such,  as  your  Lordships  are 
aware,  that  scarcely  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  coming  to  this  metropolis, 
fails  to  visit  them,  and  to  carry  away  from  his  visit,  a  deepened  impres- 
sion of  the  enterprise  and  resources  of  this  nation .  Foreign  vessels  are 
daily  leaving  their  gates.  I  pray  you,  my  liOrds,  to  consider  the  da- 
maging effect  upon  our  commercial  reputation  abroad,  when  the  masters  of 
these  foreign  vessels  shall  have  to  report,  on  their  return  to  their  re- 
spective ports,  that  the  chief  administrator  of  the  London  Docks,  and  the 
two  persons  in  that  establishment  next  to  him  in  authority,  have  heen 
arrested  by  the  Crown  on  a  charge  of  defrauding  the  revenue.  Fo- 
reign merchants  have  been  in  the  habit  of  esteeming  very  highly  the  se- 
curity afforded  by  the  Docks  of  the  Port  of  London,  for  the  deposit  of 
their  merchandize.  In  what  light  will  they  7iow  estimate  that  security  ? 
If  the  principal  officers  of  the  London  Docks  have  been  detected  in  de- 
frauding the  Crown — why  should  they  not  equally  defraud  the  mer- 
chants ? 

The  splendid  packet  ships  of  the  United  States  discharge  and  load  in 
the  London  Docks.  What  will  be  thought,  throughout  the  widely  ex- 
tended commercial  community  of  that  nation,  when  the  commanders  of 
these  vessels  shall  have  to  state,  on  their  return,  that  as  they  were  pass- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Docks,  they  saw  the  Company's  Superintendent 
being  conveyed  in  a  hackney  vehicle  to  the  Company's  office  in  the  city, 
in  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  justice  ? 

The  first  case  which  occurs  in  order  in  the  correspondence,  is  that  of 
a  peremptory  demand  from  the  Solicitor  of  the  Customs,  for  payment 
of  the  duty  on  twelve  bags  of  coffee,  stated  by  the  Customs  to  have  been 
landed  from  the  "  Duke  of  York,"  in  excess  of  the  report. 

The  Directors  felt  the  greatest  surprise  at  a  demand  coming  in  this 
shape,  without  the  courtesy  of  a  previous  enquiry — such  as  had  been 
made  in  all  previous  cases — for  an  explanation  regarding  the  matter  in 
question.  They  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Customs  a  statement  of 
the  circumstances,  showing  that  these  twelve  bags  of  coffee  were  not 
landed  at  all,  and  expressing  their  surprise  at  this  unprecedented  mode 
of  proceeding,     This  occurred  on  the  1 3th  of  March.     On  the  loth  of 
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March  the  Board  of  Customs  stated,  in  reply,  that  they  were  "  most 
wilHng  to  acknowledge  that  they  had,  at  all  times,  received  from  the 
Directors  every  information  and  facility  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
give  upon  any  subject  connected  with  the  business  of  the  revenue,  and 
that  it  would  be,  therefore,  far  from  their  desire  to  take  any  steps  likely 
to  disturb  that  good  feeling  which  had  at  all  times  subsisted  between 
this  department  and  the  Directors  of  the  Company  ;  and  further,  '  that 
in  conseqiience  of  the  then  communication  from  the  Directors  of  the 
Company,  the  Board  would  instruct  one  of  the  Surveyors- General  to 
make  further  enquiry  into  the  subject.' 

On  the  17th  of  April,  the  Directors  enquired  of  the  Board  of  Customs 
whether  it  had  completed  its  enquiry  into  the  matter,  and  whether  the 
claim  was  to  be  abandoned  or  persevered  in.  On  the  1st  of  May,  and 
again  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  they  repeated  this  enquiry.  The  Directors 
have  received  no  other  answer  than  one  dated  the  23rd  of  May,  stating 
that  the  enquiry  was  delayed  by  the  illness  of  the  tidewaiter.  The 
Directors  have  ascertained  that  this  tidewaiter  has  returned  to  his  duties 
several  weeks  since,  and  yet  the  Board  of  Customs,  vp  to  this  moment,  gives 
no  answer,  whether  it  maintains  or  withdraws  its  claim.  The  Directors 
do  not  understand  upon  what  principle  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  to 
be  justified.  The  unreal  nature  of  the  demand  is  sufficiently  evidenced 
by  the  fact,  that  if  these  said  twelve  bags  of  coffee  had  been  really 
landed  and  could  not  be  fomid,  there  would  be  some  claimant  for  the 
property  itself,  besides  the  Crown  for  its  revenue.  I  need  not  say  that 
no  such  claimant  exists. 

Not  long  after  this,  another  case  of  the  same  kind  occurred,  which 
will  be  found  in  page  37  of  the  correspondence.  The  Solicitor  of  the 
Customs  again,  without  any  preliminary  enquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  made  a  demand  for  payment  of  duty  on  fourteen  bags  of  sugar 
from  the  "  Beulah."  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  no  such  bags  had 
been  landed.  The  Directors  then  stated  to  the  Board  of  Customs, 
that  as  it  appeared  to  be  determined  to  persevere  in  this  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  mode  of  proceeding,  the  Solicitor  of  this  Company 
would  answer  the  Solicitor  of  the  Customs  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  What 
has  been  the  result  ?  The  Solicitor  of  the  Customs  has  issued  process 
against  this  Company,  but  he  has  allowed  one  law  term  to  pass  without 
filing  a  declaration  to  follow  up  his  process.  The  Company  is  in  posses- 
sion of  clear  evidence,  not  only  that  these  bags  were  never  landed  from  the 
ship,  but  that  they  were  never  shipped.  Mistakes  will  unavoidably  occur 
in  the  hurry  of  landing,  in  taking  the  "  talhes,"  as  they  aie  called, 
of  packages,  especially  when  a  cargo  consists  of  several  thousand  bags 
of  one  article — (the  cargo  of  this  ship  consisted  of  9,21 1  bags  of  sugar). 
Doubtless;  it  is  quite  right  that  discrepancies,  when  they  arise,  should 
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be  bxiamiiied  intbl  This  has  always  been  done  heretofore,  m  an  open 
and  friendly  manner  between  the  Custortis  arid  the  Company  ;  but  to 
make  every  such  case  the  subject  of  a  law-suit,  can  only  tend  to  make 
the  Board  of  Customs  odious.  The  Solicitor  of  the  Custoriis  ought  td 
know,  if  he  was  in  possession  of  the  intelligence  required  in  his  office, 
that  such  an  occurrence  as  the  secretly  conveying  out  of  the  Docks 
fourteen  bags  of  sugar,  afid  tioelve  bags  of  coffee,  is  sornetJiing  vert/ 
nearly  apprdaching  to  an  impossiMlity.  The  person  of  every  labourer 
is  searched  as  he  passes  through  the  gates  ;  the  driver  of  every  cart  or 
waggon  passing  through  the  gates,  is  obliged  to  produce  a  pass,  speci- 
fying the  contents  of  the  vehicte — which  pass  is  compared  by  the  gate- 
keepers with  what  is  found  in  the  cart  or  tuaggon.  Gate-heepers  in 
the  service  of  the  Customs  keep  roatch  at  the  gates  cdso.  Little  petty 
pilferihgs,  consisting  of  concealments  about  the  person,  are  occasionally 
detected,  but  the  escape  of  such  a  quantity  of  inerchandise  as  has  been 
veferi-ed  to,  is  so  wholly  beyond  all  probability,  that  the  consideratioii 
thereof  might  have  suggested  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Customs  the  ex- 
pediency— even  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  Customs  itself — of  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  observance  of  the  most 
limited  degree  of  courtesy — before  issuing  his  peremptory  demand  for 
payinent  of  duties  on  goods  not  in  existence. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  am  compelled  to  draw  your  lordship's  at- 
tention, is  that  to  be  found  at  page  28  of  the  Correspondence,  under 
the  head  of  "  cocoa,  per  Horsbuig."  This  case  discloses  such  a  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  of  justice — such  a  vexatious 
disregard  of  the  amount  of  practical  inconvenience  which  must  ensue  to 
the  mercantile  body,  if  the  practice  it  seeks  to  enforce,  were  permitted 
to  be  established — as  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  commercial 
men.  I  must  pray  your  lordship's  atteiition  to  the  following  bi*ief  state- 
ment of  the  particulars  of  this  case. 

Cocoa,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  irbported,  is  an  article  of  a  dry,  ab- 
sorbent natui-e.  If  it  be  landed  in  hot  and  diy  weather,  and  remain  in 
the  warehouse  through  the  cold  and  damp  season,  it  will  be  found 
to  weigh  a  greater  weight  than  it  did  at  the  time  of  landing  ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  will  be  no  greater  quantity  of  the  article  itself,  but  the  weight 
will  have  been  increased  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere— a  proposition  so  apparent,  so  self-evident,  that  it  needs  only  to 
be  enunciated  to  command  assent.  Seven  brohei-s  of  the  City  of 
London,  having  had  experience  of  this  article,  more  or  less,  for  thirty 
yesii-S,  have  given  certificates,  stating  that  it  will  lose  in  toeighi  in  the  dry 
season,  mid  gain  in  weight  in  the  damp  season.  And  yet,  my  lords, 
upon  a  fact  so  plain  and  demonstrable  as  this,  the  Customs  is  at  issue 
v^tth  this  Company.     The  bificers  of  the  Customs,  finding  that  cocoa, 
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which  had  been  landed  and  weighed  in  the  month  of  June,  and  was  re- 
weighed  in  the  month  of  March,  had  increased  in  weight — at  once 
assumed  that  an  error  must  have  been  made  in  taking  the  weight  at 
landing — whereupon  they  forthwith  put  a  stop  upon  the  deUvery  of  this 
cocoa,  until  the  duty  should  be  paid  upon  this  increase  of  weight.  The 
officers  of  Customs  declare  that  the  original  landing  weights,  taken  by 
their  own  officers,  were  erroneous.  There  is  not  one  particle  of  evi- 
dence to  sustain  that  assertion,  and  so  this  cocoa  remains  under  stop,  and 
will  not  be  deUvered  vdthout  the  payment  of  this  demand — or  without  a 
trial  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer — the  whole  question  involving  only  the 
sum  of  £20,  on  the  cargo  of  a  ship  of  320  tons  register. 

If  the  assumption  that  there  had  been  any  error  committed  in  taking 
these  weights  at  landing,  were  true,  still  that  error  is  the  fault  of  the  Cus- 
toms ;  the  weights  were  taken  hy  their  own  officers,  as  they  always  are. 
Is  it  reasonable  for  any  party,  my  lords,  to  impose  vexatious  embarass- 
ments  upon  another,  by  reason  of  its  own  wrong  doing  ?  The  practical 
embarassment  that  would  arise  by  admitting  such  a  principle  as  this,  would 
materially  affect  a  large  proportion  of  the  dealings  in  merchandise  carried 
on  in  the  City  of  London.  When  goods  are  deposited  in  the  Dock  Ware- 
houses, it  is  the  practice  to  issue  instruments  called  Dock  Warrants,  to 
represent  them,  in  the  form  of  which  I  take  leave  to  enclose  to  your  lord- 
ships a  copy.  In  these  waiTants,  the  landing  weights  taken  by  the  Cus- 
toms are  inserted.  Those  weights  are  taken,  by  buyer  and  seller,  as 
conclusive.  The  warrants  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  innumerable  tran- 
sactions take  place  upon  them,  in  buying  and  selling,  previously  to  the 
actual  delivery  of  the  goods  out  of  the  Docks — the  warrants  passing  as 
the  symbol  of  the  goods  themselves.  Thirty-nine  of  these  warrants 
were  issued  for  this  cargo.  The  transactions  which  thus  take  place, 
are  considered  as  settled,  and  concluded  as  fast  as  they  are  adjusted. 
Neither  party  expects  to  hear  anything  further  about  them.  According 
to  the  principle  now  contended  for  by  the  Customs,  all  these  transac- 
tions would  have  to  he  opened  up  again,  between  the  respective  parties, 
simply  because  the  Customs  had  made  the  discovery,  or  rather  pretended 
to  have  done  so — for  it  is  nothing  but  conjecture — that  its  own  officers 
had  themselves  committed  a  mistake  in  taking  the  landing  tveights  of 
the  article  in  question — and  thus  the  great  convenience  and  facility 
found  to  arise  in  the  practical  working  of  business  by  means  of  these 
warrants  would  be,  to  a  great  extent,  nullified.  Parties  would  be  com- 
pelled, whenever  they  had  a  transaction  in  buying  or  selling  goods,  on 
each  occasion  to  send  down  to  the  Docks,  to  incur  the  expense  and  delay 
of  having  their  goods  re-weighed,  to  guard  themselves  agaiiist  the  re- 
action of  some  future  claim— for  fear  the  Customs  should  find  out, 
two  years  afterioards,  that  it  had  made  a  mistake  in  its  landing 
weights. 
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I  humbly  ask  your  lordships  if  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  should 
be  tolerated  ?  The  Customs,  with  a  degree  of  pertinacity  that  seems  to 
oppose  itself  to  every  consideration  of  justice,  affirms  that  the  weight  of 
cocoa  being  found  to  be  in  existence  in  the  warehouse,  the  duty  ought 
to  be  paid  upon  it.  The  Directors  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
is  no  increase  in  the  essential  quality  of  the  article  itself — that  it  cannot 
possibly  have  increased  since  its  landing — that  the  infusion  of  damp  into 
a  dry  substance,  such  as  cocoa,  can  communicate  no  vital  powers  of  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  the  article  itself — and  that  whenever  it  should 
come  into  consumption,  the  manufacturer  will  not  find  that  he  possesses 
a  single  ounce  more  of  the  ingredient  itself — merely  because  it  appears 
to  weigh  more  in  March  than  it  did  in  June.  The  Board  of  Customs 
ventures  to  assume  indeed,  in  this  case,  a  degree  of  sagacity  beyond 
the  legislature  itself.  The  Act  of  Parliament  known  as  the  Ware- 
housing Act,  specially  provides  for  such  contingencies  as  that  I  have 
adverted  to,  by  declaring  in  one  of  its  sections  that,  'some  sorts  of 
goods  are  liable  in  time  to  decrease,  and  some  to  increase,  and  some 
to  Jluctuation  in  quantity  by  the  effect  of  atmospheric  and  other  natural 
causes.' 

The  indifference  of  the  Board  of  Customs  to  the  inconvenience  which 
this  practice  would  entail  on  the  mercantile  body,  in  thus  impeding  the 
free  circulation  of  these  warrants,  is  another  instance  of  the  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  practical  working  of  the  details  of  business,  mani- 
fested in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

At  page  45  of  the  Correspondence,  your  lordships  will  find  a  detail 
of  the  injurious  misrepresentations,  made  by  the  officers  of  Customs  to 
sundry  merchants  of  this  city,  to  the  effect,  that  there  was  property  be- 
longing to  them  concealed  in  the  London  Docks,  of  which  they  were  igno- 
rant;  and  that — in  order  to  encourage  the  persons  in  the  Company's 
service,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  sweepings  obtained  from  goods  in  the 
Company's  warehouses — the  Directors  paid  their  servants  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  such  sweepings  which  might  be  so  collected. 

The  circulation  of  these  reports  was  preceded  by  an  enquiry  from 
Mr.  How,  one  of  the  surveyors-general  of  the  Customs,  addressed  to 
the  superintendent  of  this  Company — as  to  whether  the  Directors  had 
not  distributed  gratuities  to  the  officers  in  the  Company's  service,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  sweepings  collected  in  the  warehouses  by  those 
officers.  That  one  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  Customs  should  have 
so  far  forgotten  the  consideration  due  to  this  Company,  as  to  have  ven- 
tured to  put  such  a  question  as  this — that  the  conception  could  have 
been  fostered  in  his  mind,  for  one  moment,  that  the  Directors  of  this 
Company,  who  as  individual  merchants,  are  themselves  among  the  largest 
owners  of  the  merchandize  in  the  Docks,  should  convert  their  own  officers 
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into  a  band  of  thieves  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  TViEiti  bWN  tftOPEBTY 
—  would  not  be  credible,  if  it  Had  not  occurred. 

A  Custoitls  landing-waiter  statied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Bank 
(see  Corriespondence,  page  45),  that  '  The  Dock  Companies  paid  their 
servants  according  to  the  quantity  of  sioeepings  obtained  from  goods,  and 
that  the  Customs  were  prepared  to  prove  it.'  'J'he  Board  of  Cus- 
tonis  stated  that  the  landing-waiter  deiiied  this  stdtethelit.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ceylon  Bank  then  reiterated  his  assertion,  and  repeated 
what  he  had  before  said,  that  the  impression  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  landing-waiter  was,  that  a  system  of  plundel'age  w&s  carried  on 
by  the  Dock  Companies.  Thete  are  some  statements,  my  lords,  which 
carry  with  them  the  impress  of  their  own  truthfulness.  It  is  ont  of  all 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Bank  could  have 
invented  such  a  fiction  aS  this  statement.  There  was  nothing  to  put 
such  an  idea  into  his  mind.  This  is  pressed  on  the  Board  of  Customs 
by  the  Directors,  but  the  Board  gives  no  satisfaction. 

Another  landing-waiter,  or  perhaps  the  same,  presentied  himself  at 
the  counting-house  of  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  and  stated  that 
a  cask  of  sugar  belonging  to  them  teas  lying  concealed  in  one  of  the 
warehouses  in  the  London  Docks.  This  person  stated  further,  that  there 
were  many  parcels  of  goods  in  the  Docks  belonging  to  the  merchants, 
of  which  the  merchants  knetc  nothing ;  and  proceed  to  'Make  other 
offensive  statements  against  the  Company.  The  same  course  was  pur- 
sued at  several  other  mercantile  houses,  of  which  the  details  are  pre- 
sented in  the  Correspondence.  On  this  being  represented  to  the  Board 
by  the  Directors,  and  the  enquiry  being  made,  by  what  authority  such 
communications  were  made,  the  Board  contents  itself  with  saying,  that 
its  officers  deny  having  made  representations  injurious  to  the  Company. 
That,  with  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  placed  before  it  by  the  Directors, 
the  Board  can  give  credit  to  such  a  denial,  is  extraordinary.  But  the 
remarkable  question  arises,  by  what  authority  or  for  ivhat  purpose  were 
any  communications  made  at  all  ?  What  question  of  revenue  was  in- 
volved  therein  ?  The  revenue  is  affected,  not  by  goods  remaining  i?i  the 
warehouses,  but  by  their  being  unlawfully  removed  out  of  them. 

So  much,  however,  is  admitted — that  the  landing-waiter  did  go  to 
Messrs.  Barings,  and  that  he  did  tell  them  that  a  certain  cask  of  sugar 
was  lying  in  the  London  Docks,  of  which  he  believed  they  were  igno- 
rant. A  detail  of  the  contents  of  this  cask  or  tub,  is  given  at  page  47 
of  the  Correspondence.  It  consisted  of  particles  of  sugar  swept  off  the 
boxes  after  weighing,  and  while  in  the  process  of  sampling,  in  such 
minute  quantities,  as  to  render  their  replacement  in  each  box  an  impos- 
eibility.  The  value  of  this  sugar,  arising  out  of  several  ship's  cargoes, 
worth  probably  30,000/.,  was  "21.   I3s.  4d.,  from  which,  there  is  to  be 
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deducted  the  expense  of  colhcUivg  it.     Such  proved  to  be  the  amount 
of  the  information  communicated  to  Messrs.  Baring. 

But  for  what  purpose  was  it  communicated  at  all  ?  The  Board  of 
Customs  is  not  the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  merchants.  Its  office  is,  to 
take  care  of  the  revenue  ;  and  if  any  one  were  seen  removing  a  package 
without  paying  the  duty  to  which  it  might  be  liable,  the  Customs  would 
have  a  right  to  interfere.  But  in  going  to  Messrs.  Barings  (one  of 
the  partners  in  which  fil-m  is  a  Director  of  the  London  Docks),  the 
officers  could  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  say  this,  '  The  London 
Dock  Company  are  your  warehouse-keepers  ;  they  have  the  custody  of 
your  goods,  but  they  do  not  deal  honestly  with  you  ;  there  is  a  tub  of 
sugar  belonging  to  you  there,  which  you  know  nothing  about.' 

The  visits  of  these  Customs  landing-waiters  to  other  mercantile 
houses  in  the  City,  tvere  equally  absurd,  as  to  the  value  of  any  infor- 
mation which  they  had  to  communicate,  as  in  the  case  of  Messrs. 
Baring.  At  the  house  of  Messrs.  Manning  and  Anderdon — one  of  the 
partners  in  which  is  also  a  Director  of  the  London  Docks — it  was 
found  that  the  casks  of  sugar  about  which  they  proffered  to  give  infor- 
mation, as  being  retained  in  concealment  by  the  London  Dock  Com- 
pany, had  been  for  some  time  under  detention  by  the  Customs  itself, 
for  loant  of  Colonial  certificates  of  origin  !  !  In  the  case  of  another 
firm,  the  goods  said  to  be  kept  in  concealment,  were  found,  not  only  to 
have. been  recorded  in  thelanding  account  rendered  to  the  merchants,  but 
that  warrants  had  been  issued  for  them.  The  members  of  this  highly  re- 
spectable firm  being  natives  of  a  foreign  country,  and  little  aware  of  the 
real  objects  of  these  visits,  attributed  them  to  a  courteous  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  wrote  to  thank  the  Board  ac- 
cordingly, and  to  beg  for  a  continuance  of  its  communications. 

The  only  intelligible  solution  of  these  unaccountable  proceedings  is, 
that  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  finding  themselves  disappointed  in 
being  able  to  bring  forward  anything  but  the  most  frivolous  cases 
against  the  Company,  have  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  vilify  it  in  the  minds  of  the  commercial  community,  and  so  to  en- 
deavour to  produce  an  impression  that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  practice  at  the  Docks,  to  account  for  the  harshness  and  violence  of 
their  own  proceedings. 

I  cannot  but  say,  my  lords,  that  it  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that 
throughout  this  part  of  the  Correspondence,  there  does  not  escape  from 
the  Board  of  Customs,  one  single  expression  of  regret,  that  their  offi- 
cers should  have  even  been  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  defaming  the 
character  of  the  Dock  Companies,  nor  the  slightest  disapproval  of  such 
a  proceeding.     The  Board  first  denies  the  fact  on  the  part  of  its  officers. 
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and  when  it  is  so  brought  home  to  them  that  further  denial  ia  impossible, 
it  takes  refuge  in  silence. 

In  reference  to  the  sources  from  which  the  Customs  have  derived  their 
information,  it  appears  that  on  the  31st  January  last,  a  foreman  named 
Burton,  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  this  Company,  on  suspicion  of 
having  conveyed  two  bags  of  coffee  out  of  the  Docks,  under  pretence  of 
their  being  Almond  pickings.  The  evidence,  although  sufficient  to  cany 
a  moral  conviction  of  his  guilt  to  the  minds  of  the  Directors,  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings.  This  man  appears 
shortly  afterwards  to  have  got  into  communication  with  the  officers  of 
the  Customs,  and  to  have  excited  in  them  the  expectation  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  make  disclosures  of  malpractices  in  the  Docks ;  and 
from  that  time,  the  annoyances  which  have  led  to  the  present  represen- 
tation commenced.  This  man  Burton  has  stated,  that  the  Customs  had 
in  the  frst  instance  allowed  him  20s.  per  week,  but  on  his  representing 
that  the  same  was  insufficient,  they  had  increased  it  to  30s.  a  week,  and  had 
promised  him  a  permanent  situation,  as  soon  as  they  had  "  done  with  the 
Company."  Annexed  to  tlie  Correspondence  will  be  found  a  state- 
ment of  the  proceedings  of  the  Customs  for  the  pui-pose  of  inducing 
other  persons  in  the  Company's  service,  to  disclose  anj  thing  they  might 
know. 

My  lords,  the  Directors  of  this  Company  are  far  from  saying,  that 
the  officers  of  the  Customs,  in  seeking  for  information  against  fraudulent 
and  dishonest  persons,  may  not  often  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
instruments  of  a  somewhat  unwholesome  description.  No  one  questions 
the  obhgation,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  to  put  forth  the 
utmost  power  of  activity  and  vigilance  to  put  down  fraud.  Evoy 
honest  merchant  and  trader  in  this  City  is  interested  in  seeing  it  done. 
But  the  Board  of  Customs  should  at  least  comprehend  with  whom  it  is 
dealing.  It  should  not  confound  the  Dock  Companies  of  London,  with 
low  and  vile  defrauders  of  the  revenue.  Let  it  be  conceded  for  a  moment 
that  there  was  some  ground  for  the  suspicions  which  have  been  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  the  Board  of  Customs — that  serious  irregularities  were 
usually  practised  in  the  Docks.  The  Board  had  a  very  simple  course 
before  it.  It  had  only  to  communicate  its  suspicions  to  this  Company,  and 
to  propose  that  an  examination  should  immediately  take  place  of  all  the 
goods  in  the  Company's  warehouses.  The  Board  would  have  said  to  the 
Directors  of  this  Company,  '  It  is  reported  to  us  that  you  have  certain 
goods  concealed  in  your  warehouses  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and 
with  which  either  you  or  your  officers  intend  fraudulently  to  deal.'  The 
answer  of  this  Company  would  have  been,  '  Let  your  officers  come  to 
our  warehouses.  Let  them  jointly  with  our  officers  go  through  them, 
and  take  an  account  of  all  the  goods  there.     Then  let  this  account  be 
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compared  with  your  own  account  of  what  ought  to  be  there.  If  any 
discrepancies  are  discovered,  let  us  see  what  they  are,  and  find  out  how 
they  have  arisen.     There  can  be  no  mistake  or  evasion  in  this  course.' 

This  correspondence,  my  lords,  painfully  exemplifies  the  danger  of 
taking  the  first  false  step .  The  Boai-d  of  Customs  having  placed  itself 
in  this  unfortunate  position  at  the  outset  of  its  proceedings,  and  getting, 
in  consequence,  into  a  posture  in  which  it  knew  not  which  way  to  move, 
assumes  another  attitude.  It  tells  the  Directors  of  the  Dock  Companies, 
that  it  is  interfering  for  the  ^protection  of  the  merchants.' 

This  extraordinary  declaration  has  taken  the  whole  commercial  com- 
munity by  surprise.  Nearly  all  the  largest  mercantile  firms  of  this 
City  have  one  of  their  members  forming  part  of  the  direction  of  one  or 
other  of  these  three  companies.  The  Docks  are  the  creation  of  the 
merchants — brought  into  action  for  their  own  protection,  when  they 
could  not  get  protection  from  the  existing  appliances  of  the  government. 
It  is  not,  my  lords,  as  much  a  libel  on  common  sense,  as  it  is  the  cast- 
ing a  personal  afiVont  on  each  of  these  Directors,  to  tell  them — that 
they,  as  Directors  of  Dock  Companies,  act  so  dishonestly — that  as  in- 
dividual merchants,  they  require  to  be  protected  from  their  own  acts  as 
Dock  Directors  ?  From  whom  do  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs 
obtain  their  warrant  to  afl^ord  'protection  to  the  merchants'  of  London 
on  one  hand — and  to  traduce  them  on  the  other  ? 

There  is  one  proud  satisfaction,  my  lords,  which  the  Directors  of  this 
Company  are  enabled  to  indulge,  at  the  issue  so  far  of  these  pi'oceedings. 
After  searching  every  part  of  the  Dock  warehouses  for  weeks  together, 
certain  goods  were  in  each  warehouse  put  under  seizure  by  the  Customs. 
A  statement  of  the  seizures  so  made,  consisting  merely  of  an  abstract 
of  the  total  quantities,  was  transmitted  by  the  Customs  to  this  Company 
on  the  24th  of  April.  On  the  very  next  day,  this  Company  called 
upon  the  Customs  to  furnish  such  a  specification  of  the  goods  so  placed 
under  seizure — stating  the  warehouses  in  which  they  had  respectively 
been  found — as  might  enable  the  Company  to  proceed  without  an  hour's 
delay  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  each  case.  It  was  subsequently 
agreed,  that  the  officers  of  the  Customs  and  of  the  Docks,  should  agree 
together  on  the  respective  quantities  of  the  goods  in  each  warehouse, 
which  was  accomphshed  about  the  middle  of  May.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  this  Company  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  a  full  ex- 
planation of  all  the  articles  under  seizure  in  department  No,  1,  (see 
page  63,)  in  which  they  showed  that  these  articles  consisted  of 
Sweepings. 

Overdrawings  at  sampling. 
Sweepings  broken  and  flattened  by  truck  wheels. 

The  Company  showed,  in  ample  detail,  the  manner  in  which  these 
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sweepings,  &c.,  originated.  They  called  in  the  assistanpe  of  Mr, 
Hupiphreys,  a  solicitor  of  great  experience  in  all  ca§es  of  mi^denqeauom-. 
They  required  hipfi  to  examine  all  the  persops  in  the  department  where 
these  sweepings  were  found,  and  to  give  his  own  report  of  the  evidence 
furnished  by  them,  as  to  the  origin  of  these  sweepings  apd  gatherings, 
in  every  particular.  This  evidence  is  contained  in  the  correspondence 
(page  92).  It  shows  that  whenever  a  possibility  exists,  by  any  means, 
of  restoring  any  article  to  the  package  from  which  it  may  have  escaped, 
either  by  defect  in  the  package,  or  by  any  other  accidental  cause,  with- 
out damage  to  the  cpntents  of  the  package  itself,  it  is  done.  Ai^d  with 
such  scrupulous  care  and  fidelity  is  this  rule  observed,  that  put  of  an 
amount  of  goods  passing  through  that  department  alone  in  one  yeai', 
amounting  in  value  to  £190,560,  the  total  value  of  these  sweepii^s, 
^c.  (  deducting,  the  expense  of  idealising,  them}  is  found,  t^  ke  s^^O"  1 1  s. 
lOd.  Your  lordships  will  judge  whether  it  is  possible  to  carry  care, 
vigilance,  and  integrity,  beyond  this. 

But  the  Directors  of  this  Company  would  not  affirm  that  they  had  a 
right  to  put  into  the  Treasury  of  this  Company  even  the  sum  of  £.36 
lis.  lOd.  belonging  to  other  persons,  if  they  could  avoid  it.  The  rule 
of  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  affected  by  the  insignificance  of  the 
amount ;  but  this  they  do  affirm,  my  lords,  that  if  this  Company  were 
to  endeavour  so  to  deal  with  these  small  particles  of  merchandize —  as  to 
attempt  to  preserve  the  integral  parts  of  each,  to  be  appropriated  to  their 
respective  proprietors — it  icould  be  at  such  a  cost  of  expense  to  those 
parties,  as  loould  ten  times  exceed  the.  value  of  any  advantage  to  be 
realized  from  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  unavoidable  contingency,  or,  at  least,  only  to  be 
avoided  by  throwing  these  articles  away  as  rubbish.  The  matter  was 
so  determined  at  a  meeting  of  the  West  India  Merchants,  held  in 
London  the  27th  April,  1790,  previously  to  the  estabhshment  of  the 
Docks,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  certain  regulations  for  the  land- 
ing and  custody  of  their  imports,  wherein  it  is,  among  other  things, 
provided,  "  That  the  wharfingers  be  desired  to  tahe  all  sweepings  a.nd 
molasses  under  their  care,  and  to  sell  the  same  to  defray  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  Warehouse  clean."  And  if  this  Company  were  called  upon 
to  state  how  its  account  stands  with  the  public,  lender  the  head  of 
"  Contingencies,"  it  would  not  appear  in  a  very  favourable  light.  It 
continually  happens,  that  goods  remain  in  the  Docks  either  from  their 
being  in  themselves  unsuitable  for  the  market,  or  from  want  of  market, 
or  from  other  causes — until  they  are  not  worth  the  amount  of  charges 
incurred  upon  them.  In  such  cases  the  Company  sells  the  goods  and 
takes  the  proceeds,  but  it  has  never  yet  enforced  its  claim  upon  the  im- 
porters for  the  amount  of  its  charges.     It  might  do  so  with  perfect 
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j^atice.  The  proprietors  of  the  goods,  having  occupied  the  wharfs,  the 
warehouses,  and  the  servants  of  the  Company,  are  in  law  apd  justice, 
liable  for  all  the  charg^e  incqrred  thereby.  It  is  not  t|ie  Company's 
fault  that  the  goods  prove  an  unprofitable  adventure.  If  goods  be  ever 
so  pvofitable,  the  Company  gets  no  pipre  than  its  charges.  But,  acting 
i^  a  spirit  of  consideration  and  liberali^,  the  Conapany  has  always 
refrained  from  enforcing  thesp  plairas,  although  'at  a  considerable  annual 
loss. 

There  is,  also,  another  head  of  "  contingencies,"  and  not  a  sipall  one, 
to  which  the  Company  is  liable.  If  any  damage  occurs  to  any  package, 
either  by  accident,  carelessness,  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  Qom- 
pany's  servants,  the  Company  immediately  makes  good  the  injury. 
Sometimes  a  cask  of  \vine  is  stoye  in,  or  leaks  pi^t.  through  some  hidden 
defect  in  the  cask ;  bags  of  merchandize  fall  into  the  Docks,  in  the 
hurry  of  unloading  ;  a  package,  sent  down  for  export,  gets  by  mistake 
put  on  board  a  wrong  ship.  These  ar^  casualties  for  which  the  Com- 
pany is  responsible,  and  which,  by  the  end  qf  each  yeaf.  form  an  item  of 
no  small  amount. 

The  Board  of  Customs,  on  its  part,  avails  itself  of  a  contingency  for 
which  it  has  not  the  same  plea  of  necessity.  When  casks  of  Spirits  are 
landed,  a  sample  is  drawn  from  each  by  the  Customs  to  ascertain  its 
strength,  in  order  to  see  that  the  payment  of  duty  be  properly  regulated. 
Each  sample  is  labelled,  showing  the  mark  and  number  of  the  cask  from 
whicli  it  has  been  drawn.  There  can  be  no.  difficulty  in  returning  these 
samples  to  theii*  respective  casks.  The  restoration  of  a  portion  of  fluid 
to  a  cask  would  not  damage  the  contents  of  the  remainder,  as  in  the 
case  of  restoring  dirty  sugar  into  the  interior  of  a  cask  from  the  outside 
of  which  it  has  been  scraped,  'j^he  Custotns  sell  th^^  samples.  The 
amount  which  they  have  produced  to  the  Customs  in  the  last  four  years 
— as  regards  the  London.  Docks  alone,  independently  of  the  East  and 
West  India,  and  St.  Katherine  Docks — has  been  4,600^. 

In  transmitting  the  aforesaid  explanation  of  the  articles  under  seizure, 
in  the  department  No,  1  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  the  Directors  asked 
the  Board  on  what  grounds  it  was  that  these  goods  were  under  seizure 
—what  pretence  there  was  for  saying  that  any  removal  of  any  part  of 
them  from  the  Docks  had  been  attempted  without  payment  of  the  duty 
thereon — or,  in  what  manner  there  had  been  committed  any  offence 
against  the  Revenue  to  justify  the  detention  of  these  goods. 

Three  weeks  have  now  elapsed.  The  Board  of  Customs  has  given 
"no  answer  to  this  plain  and  legitimate  enquiry.  Thus  it  appears,  that  a 
Board  of  Revenue  claims  to  exercise  the  right,  for  three  months  to- 
gether, to  hold  goods  under  seizure,  and,  after  receiving  a  full  and  de- 
tailed account  of  the  origin  of  the  goods  so  placed  under  seizure,  to 
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decline  to  say  whether  it  releases  them,  or  whether  it  intends  to  pro- 
secute them. 

I  believe,  my  lords,  that  I  am  safe  in  contending,  on  the  part  of  this 
Company,  that  these  seizures  are  utterly  illegal — that  while  it  is  an 
offence  against  the  revenue  to  attempt  to  remove  goods  which  have  not 
paid  the  duties  due  to  the  Crown,  it  is  no  offence  to  hold  such  goods  in 
deposit  in  a  warehouse.  The  total  bulk  of  all  these  sweepings  and 
scrapings  is  large.  If  the  siveepings  of  the  corn  market,  for  a  year,  were 
accumulated  together,  they  would  form  a  large  bulk  ;  and  yet  the  area 
of  the  corn  market  is  hut  a  small  space,  compared  with  that  of  the  floors 
of  the  warehouses  in  the  l^ndon  Docks.  But  the  Board  of  Customs 
has  not  pretended  that  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  remove  any  of 
the  goods  which  it  has  placed  under  seizure.  What  offence,  then,  has 
been  committed  ? 

What  a  view,  my  lords,  does  this  correspondence  exhibit  to  us,  of 
the  want  of  that  comprehensive  perception  of  the  real  interests  of  the 
revenue,  which  would  have  shown  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  that  it 
could  follow  no  wiser  policy  than  to  cherish  and  support  these  Dock  in- 
stitutions by  every  means  in  its  power ;  that  they  were  an  arm  of 
strength  to  the  Government,  in  the  effective  collection  of  eleven  millions 
of  revenue,  such  as  it  had  never  before  possessed  ;  that  they  had  worked 
a  great  moral  reform  in  the  conducting  the  business  of  the  waterside, 
and  that  they  had  done  all  this,  not  only  without  calling  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  one  shilling  of  assistance,  but  had  effected  for  the  Government 
a  vast  annual  saving  in  the  mere  cost  of  protecting  the  revenue,  inde- 
pendently of  giving  the  protection  itself. 

"While  this  letter  has  been  in  preparation,  the  Company  has  received 
notice  from  the  Customs,  that  it  has  commenced  two  fresh  suits  in  the 
Exchequer,  one  against  Compton,  late  a  foreman  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, and  seven  laborers,  for  delivering  one  bag  of  coffee  out  of  one 
cargo,  and  substituting  another  bag  for  it  out  of  another ;  the  other, 
against  a  deputy  warehouse-keeper  and  the  said  Compton,  for  having  in 
October  last  shipped  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  bag  of  coffee  out  of  one  cargo 
instead  of  out  of  another. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  circumstances  are  detailed 
in  page  82  of  the  correspondence.  The  man  Compton  did  what  was 
wrong,  and  he  was  immediately  dismissed  the  service  of  this  Company. 
Still,  there  are  degrees  in  error,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  in  his  behalf  that 
there  was  no  abstraction  of  property,  nor  any  fraud  committed  on  the 
revenue.  But  he  had  no  right  to  do  what  he  did.  If  ever  a  package 
of  any  kind  is  missing,  the  Company  at  once  pays  for  it.  This  man 
ought  to  have  reported  the  circumstance  to  his  superior  officer,  who 
would,  as  is  always  done  in  such  cases,  have  apprized  the  owner  that 
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the  package  was  missing,  and  requested  him  to  send  in  a  claim  for  it. 
A  package  may  be  missing  at  one  time,  and  may  turn  up  at  some  future 
time,  when  the  warehouse  comes  to  be  cleared  out.  Such  occurrences  are 
not  wholly  to  be  avoided.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  in  extenuation 
of  such  mistakes  (which  I  may,  however,  remark  are  not  of  frequent  re- 
currence compared  with  the  amount  of  business  transacted  in  the  Docks), 
that  the  public  is  someichat  stringent  in  its  requirements  of  dispatch.  A 
"  high  pressure "  power  is  expected  to  be  always  in  action,  in  the 
Docks,  throughout  the  day,  from  the  commencement  of  business  to  its 
close. 

With  respect  to  the  seven  laborers,  they  are  altogether  innocent, 
having  merely  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  foreman,  which  they  could 
not  help  doing,  and  the  Company  has  instructed  its  Solicitor  to  de- 
fend them. 

In  regard  to  the  second  case,  if  any  mistake  has  occurred  it  all,  it  has 
proceeded  from  the  fact  of  the  parcel  of  coffee  in  question  having  been 
ten  years  in  the  warehouse,  during  which  time  the  marks  of  the  bags 
are  apt  to  become  indistinct,  and  sometimes  xoholly  obscured.  If  the 
Board  of  Customs  expects  that  four  millions  of  packages  can  annually 
pass  through  the  London  Docks  with  an  entire  avoidance  of  mistakes 
(comparatively  few  as  they  are),  it  calculates,  I  fear,  my  Lords,  on  a 
measure  of  accuracy  not  yet  attained  in  any  other  direction.  As  to  any 
suspicion  of  fraud  in  the  case,  on  the  part  of  the  Company's  officers,  it 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  Company  has  accordingly  instructed  its  So- 
licitors to  defend  this  case,  in  which  I  cannot  help  again  remarking  how 
difficult  it  is  to  see  in  what  manner  the  interests  of  the  revenue  are  con- 
cerned therein.  There  being  no  duty  payable  on  Coffee  exported,  it 
would  seem  to  be  immaterial  to  the  revenue  whether  one  bag  icas  shipped 
or  another,  although  to  the  merchant  it  may  be  very  tnaterial.  There 
may  be  a  difference  in  quality  in  the  respective  bags,  and  the  merchant 
may  be  damaged  thereby  (the  whole  value  of  the  package  in  this  case 
being,  however,  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  shillings),  and  in  such  cases 
the  Company  always  makes  good  the  loss.  No  merchant  ever  yet 
presented  a  claim  to  this  Company  for  any  loss  sustained  by  him, 
through  any  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  Company;,  that 
was  not  at  once  satisfied. 

And  I  pray  you,  my  Lords,  to  mark  in  these  two  cases  the  extent  of 
these  irregularities,  involving  in  each  case  the  question  of  one  single  bag 
of  coffee.  After  three  months  of  search  and  investigation,  and  holding 
out  premiums  everywhere  for  information,  the  Customs  has  issued  three 
Exchequer  processes  against  persons  in  the  service  of  this  Company  : 
the  first,  the  case  of  the  '  black  stuff,' — that  most  frivolous  case  on 
which  I  have  already  sufficiently  enlarged,  and  these  two  other  cases, 
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involvincf  each  'one  single  bag  of  coffee.  Let  this  be  compared,  my 
Lords,  with  the  disclosure  contained  in  the  newspapers  of  the  last  few 
days,  of  the  case  of  a  private  warehouse-keeper  at  an  outport,  against 
whom  penalties  were  recovered  for  the  Crown  of  £40,000.  I  believe, 
that  if  all  the  cases  of  pilferage  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  Docks, 
from  the  time  of  their  construction  to  the  present  day,  were  put  to- 
gether'— they  would  scarcely  amount  to  the  losses  incurred  on  a  single 
cargo  of  sugar,  landed  previously  to  their  coming  into,  operation. 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Customs  has  considered  it  fitting,  in  his  official 
capacity,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  morning  journal,  in  which 
he  seeks,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  aggravate  the  injury  already 
done  to  this  Company  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Customs. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  rumours  afloat  regarding  the  Com- 
pany, necessarily  arising  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Customs,  the  Di- 
rectors thought  it  right  to  cause  to  be  printed,  a  copy  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the  Company.  This  having 
led  to  discussion  in  the  public  journals,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Customs  has 
pubhshed  the  letter  referred  to,  in  which  he  states,  that  '  throughout  the 
'  coiTespondence,  the  Board  of  Customs  has  carefully  abstained  from 
*  unnecessarily  enunciating  or  giving  publicity  to  the  facts  which  have 
'  come  to  their  knowledge,  tlic  premature  disclosure  of  which,  pending 
'  the  enquiry  then  in  progress,  might  have  been  not  only  injurious,  as 
'  far  as  the  Crown's  case  is  concerned,  but  also  detrimental  to  the  cha- 
'  racter  of  the  Dock  Company.' 

My  Lords,  it  would  seem  to  be  enough,  that  this  Company  should  be 
exposed  to  the  scandal  arising  from  these  damaging  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  Customs,  without  their  Solicitor  being  found  insinuating, 
through  a  public  journal,  that  whatever  the  public  may  already  know  on 
the  subject,  there  is  much  more  known  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  v.hich, 
if  disclosed  to  the  public,  would  '  be  detrimental  to  the  character  cf 
the  Dock  Company.'  What  right  can  this  gentleman  have  to  publish 
this  libel,  signed  with  his  name  as  '  Solicitor  to  the  Customs,'  and  to 
circulate  through  the  pubhc  press  these  dark  and  malignant  insinuations, 
calculated  to  sustain  and  foment  any  amount  of  suspicion,  that  might 
previously  have  occupied  the  public  mind,  through  the  acts  cf  the  Cus- 
toms itself .'' 

The  following  is  a  further  extract  from  this  letter  of  the  Solicitor  cf 
the  Customs  : — '  The  parties  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  plead  and 
take  their  trial  in  open  court,  when  the  jury  who  shall  pass  upon  the 
final  trial  will  form  its  own  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  198  casks  cf 
black  stuff,  upon  which  I  refrain  from  doing  more  than  to  advert  to  the 
defendant's  own  recorded  admission,  that  they  have  sold  the  material  at 
prices  rising  from  30s.  to  42s.  per  cask,  increasing  in  value  with  the 
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reduction  of  duties,  and  delivered  from  tlie  docks  without  payment  of 
any  duty  at  all,  and  without  the  cognizance  of  the  proper  officers  of 
Customs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extraordinary  practice  of  carefully  pack- 
ing the  alleged  contents  of  a  dust-bin  and  refuse  of  the  floors  in  sugar 
casks.' 

As  to  the  spirit  which  has  dictated  this  paragraph,  there  can,  my 
lords,  be  no  mistake.  It  attributes,  in  direct  terms,  deliberate  and  per- 
severing fraud  to  this  Company,  and  it  does  this,  after  the  Board  of 
Customs  was  in  possession  of  the  plain  and  straightforward  statement  of 
the  whole  matter  of  the  '  black  stuff,'  furnished  by  this  Company.  If 
the  Solicilor  of  the  Customs  held  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  duties  of 
his  office  to  make  this  subject  a  matter  of  discussion  in  a  newspaper  at 
all,  he  was,  at  least,  bound  in  fairness,  to  state  both  sides  of  the  case. 
He  could  have  no  right  to  state  his  own  case,  and  entirely  omit 
the  ample  explanation  given  by  this  Company.  He  could  hardly  ex- 
pect that  this  Company  would  enter  into  a  discussion  with  him  through 
the  public  journals.  The  insinuation  that  the  imputed  fraud  was 
heightened  by  the  stuff  being  placed  in  casks — is  incomprehensible .  If  the 
stuff  was  to  be  sold,  instead  of  being  consigned  to  the  dirt  heap,  it  must 
of  necessity  be  delivered.  It  could  only  be  delivered  by  being  put  into 
casks,  or  some  other  package  capable  of  holding  it.  It  coidd  not  be 
floated  to  the  buyer  through  the  air. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  letter,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Customs  states, 
that  this  Company  has  in  its  Correspondence  devoted  all  its  energies  to 
'  matters  of  minor  importance,  regardless  of  the  more  serious  questions 
and  seizures  of  great  magnitude,  upon  which  this  Board  has  sought  ex- 
planation in  vain.' 

This  assertion  is,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  untruth.  The  Company  has  answered,  in  direct  terms,  every  specific 
case  brought  against  it,  as  is  seen  by  the  correspondence  itself.  The 
notice  of  the  seizures  made  of  sweepings,  scrapings,  &c.,  in  the  ware- 
houses, to  which  the  board  refers,  was  instantly  replied  to  by  this  Com- 
pany. As  soon  as  it  was  by  any  means  practicable  to  do  so,  a  full  and 
most  particular  account,  with  elaborate  details,  was  given  of  the  investi- 
gation into  the  articles  under  seizure  in  No.  1  Department,  being  one  of 
the  largest  departments  in  the  Docks.  This  was  done  without  waiting 
to  complete  the  other  departments,  in  order  not  only  to  save  time — but 
because,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  explanation^!  furnished  in 
respect  to  that  department  would  apply  to  all  the  others — the  seizures 
being  of  the  same  character  throughout.  It  is  most  unjust,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  this  Company  has  expended  its  sti'ength  in  this 
discussion  on  matters  of  minor  importance,  and  left  the  weightier  matters 
untouched. 
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Since  the  foregoing  letter  appeared,  the  Solicitor  for  the  Customs  has 
addressed  another  letter,  to  another  morning  journal,  of  the  same  des- 
scription  as  that  on  which  I  have  heen  remarking.  He  makes  every 
conceivable  statement  that  can  alarm  the  public  mind  as  to  the  integrity 
of  the  management  of  the  Docks.  He  says,  that  'the  case  of  the 
twelve  bags  of  coffee  is  only  one,  and  a  comparatively  insignificant  one, 
amongst  the  many  which  presented  themselves  ;'  '  that  confidence  has 
been  reposed  in  the  Dock  Companies  which  could  not  be  withdrawn  on 
light  grounds.'  In  reference  to  the  correspondence  printed  by  this 
Company  (consisting  of  nothing  but  the  letters  which  have  passed  on 
both  sides),  he  says,  that  '  the  letters  of  the  Company  in  that  corre- 
spondence are  fraught  ivith  empty  charges,  specious  arguments,  and  de- 
ductions drawn  from  coloured  statements.'  He  compares  the  conduct 
of  this  Company  to  that  of  '  a  servant  who  should  appropriate  51.,  the 
property  of  his  employer,  to  his  own  use  ;'  and  finally,  he  states,  that 
the  course  taken  by  the  Board  of  Customs  has  been  taken  '  reluctantly, 
but  unavoidably,  under  a  deep  sense  of  public  duty,  and  after  earnest 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Board.* 

In  this  manner,  does  this  gentleman,  in  his  official  character,  spread 
abroad,  through  the  columns  of  the  public  press,  every  species  of  de- 
traction that  could  be  employed  against  the  London  Dock  Company. 
"Whatever  other  peculiarity  such  a  proceeding  may  have,  it  has,  at  least, 
in  official  life,  that  of  novelty.  The  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  '  earnest 
remonstrances  had  been  addressed  to  the  Company  in  vain,'  will  be  as- 
certained by  a  reference  to  the  correspondence,  which  will  show  that  no 
representation  of  any  kind  came  from  the  Customs  that  was  not 
answered  witliout  delay  or  evasion — and  that  the  first  intimation  which 
the  Company  received  of  the  commencement  of  this  extraordinary 
course  of  proceeding,  consisted  of  a  demand  to  inspect  the  Company's 
warehouses — which  was  instantly  complied  with. 

I  am  sorry,  my  lords,  to  be  obliged  to  lengthen  this  representation, 
which  I  was  just  about  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  for  the  purpose  of 
adverting  to  a  communication  just  received  from  the  Board  of  Customs, 
that  its  Solicitor  is  instructed  to  commence  another  law  suit  against  this 
Company,  for  the  recovery  of  the  duties  on  the  twelve  bags  of  coffee, 
ex  '  Duke  of  York,'  already  referred  to  in  tliis  letter  at  the  first  page 
of  Correspondence. 

The  Directors  have  already  stated,  that  no  such  twelve  bags  of  coffee, 
have  ever  been  landed.     They  prove  this  by  the  following  facts : — 

1.  The  number  of    bags  in   the  warehouse  agrees  with  the 

number  reported  in  the  ship's  manifest. 

2.  It  agrees  with  the   number   entered   by   the  importers   of 

the  coffee. 
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3.  No  one  has  come  foi'ward  to  claim  any  eucli  twelve  bags  of 

coffee. 

4.  If  any  such  twelve  bags  of  coffee  had  been  in  existence,  they 

must  belong  to  somebody. 

5.  If  there  had  been  a  claimant  for  such  twelve  bags  of  coffee, 

the  books  of  the  Customs  would  show  it,  because  the  first 
act  of  an  importer  of  goods  is,  to  pass  an  entry  for  them  at 
the   Custom   House.      Consequently,   the  Customs    has, 
within  itself,  the  means  of  knowing  whether  any  importer 
has  passed  an  entry  for  twelve  bags  of  coffee  out   of  this 
ship,  beyond  the  number  accounted  for  at  the  Docks. 
On  what,  then,  does  the  Board  of  Customs  rely  ?     On  the  tally  of  its 
tidewaiter,  which  did  not  agree  with  that  of  the  London  Dock  Com- 
pany.    These  tally  men — both  those  in  the  service  of  the  Customs,  and 
those  in  the  service  of  the  Company — are  weekly  servants,  with  wages 
a  little  higher  than  those  of  a  labourer,  and  qualifications  proportionate. 
The  taking  the  tally  is  but  a  preliminary  proceedmg,  and  of  necessity 
done  with  rapidity.  When  the  goods  are  all  brought  into  the  warehouse, 
they  are  carefully  counted  over — the  weight  of  each  bag  is  taken,  and 
the    account    of    the    whole    cargo  is    then  made  up    and  compared 
with  the   ship's  manifest.     AU  these  proceedings  are  attended  by  the 
officers  of  the  Customs. 

For  an  example  that  these  '  tallies'  are  liable  to  mistake,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  case  of  the  wine,  per  '  Iberia '  (page  77  of  the  Cor- 
respondence). The  Solicitor  of  the  Customs  stated  in  that  case,  that 
it  appeared  that  two  quarter  casks  of  wine  '  were  duly  landed  in  the 
London  Docks,  but  were  not  forthcoming.' 

It  happened  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  Company  was  ejiabled  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  from  the  shipper  of  the  wines,  in  Spain,  stating  that,  by 
mistake,  two  sets  of  bills  of  lading  had  been  filled  up  for  these  two  quarter 
casks,  which  had  caused  an  error  in  making  out  the  ship's  manifest  in 
Spain,  and  that  consequent li/  the  account  of  the  London  Dock  Company 
was  quite  correct. 

And  yet  the  tidewaiter  had  certified  in  this  case  that  these  two  quarter 
casks  had  '  been  duly  landed,'  and  the  London  Dock  tallymen  had 
agreed  with  him.  The  men  are  not  in  this  case  without  excuse.  Two 
quarter  casks  of  the  mark  in  question,  were  landed  out  of  the  ship — of 
that  fact  the  men  were  sure — and  when  they  found  the  same  mark 
occurring  in  two  places  in  the  ship's  manifest  (owing,  as  already  stated, 
to  two  sets  of  bills  of  lading  having  been  signed  for  them)  they  marked 
them  off  in  both  places.  These  cargoes  of  wine  often  contain  150  different 
marks  in  one  manifest. 
Permit  me,  my  Idrds,  to  suppose  that  this  case  comes  before  a  jury 
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The  Company  calls  into  the  witness-box — not  its  own  Fcrvants,  but  the 
officers  of  the  Customs.     It  calls  on  them  to  declare  three  facts  : — 

1.  The  number  of  bags  reported  by   the  ship-master  on    his 

arrival  at  the  Custom-house,  as  being  on  board  his  ship. 

2.  The  number  of  bags  entered  by  the  merchants  to  whom  the 

coffee  belonged. 

3.  The  number  of    bags  accounted  for  by  the  London  Dock 

Company. 

These  being  all  found  to  agree  with  each  other,  the  case  must,  of 
necessity,  come  to  an  end — without  the  Company  calling  one  of  its  own 
officers — leaving  to  the  eyes  of  a  British  jury  such  a  case  as  had,  per- 
haps, never  been  taken  before  such  a  tribunal  before. 

But  demonstration  may,  in  this  case,  be  carried  even  a  step  further. 
The  Board  of  Customs  must  be  aware — if  it  were  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  foreign  Custom-houses — that  they  contain  a  record  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cargo  of  every  ship  leaving  their  ports.  If  the  Board  still 
remained  incredulous — believing  that  these  twelve  bags  of  coffee  had 
really  existed,  but  had  mysteriously  escaped  from  the  Docks — it  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  write  to  the  British  Consul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
r  equest  him  to  ascertain,  for  the  information  of  the  Board,  the  number 
of  bags  of  coffee  which  had  been  put  on  boaf  d  the  ship  in  that  port. 
And  thus,  it  might  havs  spared  the  Directors  of  this  Company  the  vexa- 
tion of  anothei-  lawsuit,  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  the  humiliating 
task  of  placing  such  a  case  as  this  before  your  lordships. 

I  have  now,  my  lords,  on  behalf  of  my  brother  Directors  and  myself, 
to  express  to  your  lordships  our  deep  and  earnest  concern  at  having 
been  compelled  to  intrude  thus  largely  upon  your  lordships'  time  and 
attention.  The  circumstances  which  have  compelled  us  to  do  so  have  not 
been  of  our  own  seeking. 

I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  stating  to  your  lofdships,  what  we 
humbly  suggest  for  your  lordships'  consideration. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  this  unseemly  conflict  between  the  Customs 
and  this  Company  should  be  put  an  end  to.  We  hold  it  to  have  been 
wholly  unnecessary  in  its  beginning — most  vexatious  in  its  progress — 
and  in  its  consequences,  doing  nothing  but  damage  to  the  commercial 
reputation  of  the  port  of  London.  We,  with  all  deference,  suggest, 
therefore,  that  some  members  of  your  Lordships'  Right  Honourable 
Board  and  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Board  of  Treasury,  be  appointed 
to  look  into  the  whole  of  the  matters  now  in  contention  between  the 
Customs  and  us.  We  have  nothing  to  hold  back  or  to  conceal.  A  Com- 
pany, whose  accounts  and  books  are  kept  by  two  hundred  clerks,  can 
have  no  secrets.  If,  in  any  particular,  we  have  done  any  wrong  or 
damage  to  the  revenue,  we  are  ready  to  inake  it  good  to  the  uttermost 
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farthing.  If  we  have  not,  we  ask  to  be  exonerated  from  these  unworthy 
suspicions.  IVe  are  ready  to  have  the  whole  machinery  of  our  adminis- 
tration throughout  the  Docks  thoroughly  examined.  If  any  improvement 
CHU  be  suggested  to  us  therein,  we  will  adopt  it,  not  only  cheerfully,  but 
thankfully.  If  any  greater  means  of  security  to  the  Revenue  can  be  de- 
vised, they  shall  be  put  in  aetion," 

It  has  only  here  to  be  parenthetically  noted,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  this  offer  was  made,  appears  to  have  considered 
that  the  proper  time  to  accept  it,  was  after  dragging  the  Com- 
])any  through  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  modum  poena;,  for 
having  "  had  a  secretary  who  was  very  fond  of  writing,"  Mr. 
Dawson,  who  is  our  authority  for  this  theory  of  causation,  ob- 
serves of  the  foregoing  Representation  and  its  Appendices,  that 
lie  "  considers  it  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  war  between  the 
two  departments"  (A.  1720) — truly  a  most  ample  justification 
for  fines,  seizures,  confiscations,  arrestment,  and  incarceration  ! 
In  fact,  it  amounts  to  an  unconscious  acknowledgement,  that 
these  grave,  onerous,  and  most  unheard-of  proceedings,  were 
adopted  from  no  sense  of  the  deep  responsibilities  of  duty,  but 
from  a  spirit  of  passion,  or  the  pique  of  pride ;  the  Board  wished 
to  humble,  and  fairly  "  break  in"  the  Directors  of  the  Dock 
Company — and  they  seized  their  goods — piled  actions  on  them, 
and  indictments  for  felony  on  their  servants — just  to  let  them 
know  who  they  were  bandying  words  with.  The  final  aban- 
donment of  the  whole  proceedings  for  a  nominal  fine,  is  the 
best  evidence  that  the  measures  adopted  were  begun  in  passion, 
without  justification,  aiul  finished  in  fear  without  excuse. 
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Having  introduced  the  general  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  the  reader,  it  now  remains  to  examine  each  of  the  cases  in 
dispute  betwixt  two  great  public  institutions,  individually,  and 
to  analyse  and  sift  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  subject.  Preserving  the  order  adopted 
in  the  original  series  of  events,  in  the  correspondence,  and  in 
the  enquiry  of  the  Select  Committee,  the  Digest  shall  proceed 
with 

§  1.       COFFEE   PER    "  DUKE   OF   YORK." 

In  the  examination  of  Mr.  John  Cattley,  the  Chairman,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  D.  Powles,  Secretary  of  the  London 
Dock  Company,  after  a  detail  of  official  documents  which  are 
embodied  in  substance  in  the  subsequent  answers,  this  case  is 
thus  explained. 

(2698)  Will  you  state  what  the  Customs  further  communicated  ? — 
The  first  case  in  dispute  was  that  of  cofi^ee  by  the  "  Duke  of  York." 
This  ship  delivered  a  cargo  of  coffee  in  the  London  Docks  from  Rio 
Janeiro.  The  cargo  consisted  of  1,010  bags,  landed  in  the  London 
Docks.  The  Custom-house  tidewaiter  made  the  number  of  bags  amount 
to  1,022.  The  Company's  tally-man  did  the  same.  But  when  the  cargo 
came  to  be  made  up  in  the  warehouse,  that  is,  to  be  piled  and  counted 
over,  it  was  found  that  there  were  only  1,010  bags.  Reference  was 
then  made  to  the  ship's  manifest,  and  the  bills  of  lading,  and  it  was 
found  that  she  had  taken  on  board  only  1,010  bags.  The  entries  at  the 
Custom-house  were  next  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  only  1,010 
bags  were  enteied  by  the  importers  ;  consequently,  the  number  in  the 
warehouse  agreed  with  the  ship's  manifest,  with  the  bills  of  lading,  and 
with  the  entries  of  the  importers.  Whence  it  resulted  that  only  1,010 
bags  could  have  been  landed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  only  1,010  had 
been  shipped.  When  a  ship  arrives  from  a  foreign  port,  the  first  thing 
the  captain  has  to  do,  is  to  deliver  in  to  the  Customs,  on  his  solemn 
affirmation,  a  true  account  of  the  whole  of  his  cargo,  the  marks,  num- 
bers, and  packages,  called  a  manifest.     The  object  of  this  act  is,  to  see 
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that  he  delivers  the  whole  of  his  cargo ;    that  none  of  it  is  abstracted 
■without  payment  of  duty.     If  he  fail  to  deliver  the  whole  of  his  cai-go, 
and  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  the  same,  he  is  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  duty  on  the  goods  not  landed,  and  to  heavy  penalties  besides. 
The  first  item  of  proof  that  we  have  here,  therefore,  is  that  the  captain 
reported  the  number  of  bags  of  coffee  in  his  cargo  to  be  1,010.      We 
come  next  to  the  consignees  of  the  coifee.     As  soon  as  a  ship  from 
abroad  is  "  reported  "  at  the  Custom-house  the  consignees,  that  is  to 
say,  the  receivers   of  the  cargo,  send  to  the  Custom-house  to  pass  an 
entry  for  their  goods,  without  which  they  cannot  obtain  them.     In  this 
case,  the  number  of  bags  of  coffee  entered  by  the  consignees  was  1,010. 
Now,  if  there  had  been  a  greater  number  than  1,010  bags  on  board  this 
vessel  they  must  have  belonged  to  somebody,  and  that  party,  whoever 
it  might  be,  must  have  entered  them  at  the  Custom-house.      No  such 
party  exists  ;  there  is  no  such  claimant.     If  there  had  been,  we  should 
have  had  this  fact  before  us,  namely,  1,022  bags  entered  by  importers 
at  the  Custom-house,  and  only  1,010  accounted  for  by  the  Company  ; 
whereas  the  fact  now  stands,   reported  by  the   captain    1,010   bags, 
entered  by  the  consignees  1,010  ditto,  quantity  in  the  bill  of  lading 
1,010  ditto,  landed  by  the  Company  1,010  ditto.     These  facts  do  not 
depend  on  the  mere  statement  of  the  Company.     They  are  in  the  books 
of  the  Customs.     The  Customs  has  only  to  refer  to  its  own  books  to 
see  that  the  tidewaiter  must  have  been  mistaken  in  his  tally.     The  bills 
of  lading  are  not,  of  course,  in  the  books  of  the  Customs,  but  they  have 
been  produced  to  the  Customs,     Further,  the  weight  of  the  1,010  bags 
taken  on  board  at  Rio  was,  by  the  bills  of  lading,  bringing  the  Brazilian 
weights  into  English,  1442cwt,  3qrs.  121bs,     The  weight  of  the  1,010 
bags  landed  at  the  Docks  was  1442cwt.  251bs,   The  quantity  shipped,  and 
the  quantity  landed  thus  agreeing  together  within  the  merest  fraction. 
And  yet  it  is  in  the  face  of  facts  such  as  these,  with  proof  upon  proof 
accumulated  against  them,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  are  pro- 
secuting a  suit  against  the  London  Dock  Company  for  the  recovery  of 
the  duty  on  12  bags  of  coffee,  amounting  to  £50  95.  7rf.,  which  bags 
have  never  existed.     On  the   26th  of  February,  1850,  the  Company 
received  from  the  solicitor  of  the  Customs  the  letter  which  I  have  read, 
demanding  payment  of  the  duty  on  the  said  12  bags  of  coffee.     The 
directors  were  much  surprised  at  the  demand  coming   in  this  form. 
They  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters  from  the  solicitor 
of  Customs.     Whenever  any  matter  occurred,  as  occasionally  did  happen 
from  time  to  time,  on  which  explanation  was  desired  by  the  Customs, 
the  practice  had  been  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  address  a  letter 
to   the   Secretary  of  the  Company  thereon,   which    was   immediately 
attended  to,  and  the  requisite  information  furnished.     The  solicitor  had 
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never  previously  addressed  the  Cbmpany  on  any  occasioii  since  I  have 
been  connected  with  it.  On  the  llth  df  March  the  IDlrectors  addressed 
to  the  Board  of  Customs  the  letter  which  I  have  read,  giving  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances.  On  the  loth  of  March  the  Board  sent 
the  reply  which  I  have  read.  Hearing  nothing  further  of  the  matter, 
the  Directors  of  the  London  Dock  Company  wrote  to  the  Customs  on 
the  17th  of  April,  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  the  claim  for  duty 
was  abandoned  or  otherwise.  On  the  2d  of  May  the  Customs  wrote 
that  the  inquiry  had  been  delayed  by  the  illness  of  the  tide-waiter 
who  took  the  account  of  the  delivery  of  the  cargo.  The  surveyor- 
general  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  was  Mr.  Boyd.  On  the  22d 
of  April  the  Company's  tallyman  and  sampler  attended  at  ]Mr  Boyd's 
desire,  and  answered  all  his  inquiries.  Mr.  Boyd  very  properly  desired 
to  have  the  bills  of  lading  of  the  cargo  produced  to  him  ;  they  were 
taken  to  him  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Manifest-office  in  the  London 
Docks.  Mr.  Boyd  examined  them,  and  remarked  to  the  clerk,  "I  do 
not  think  you  can  have  anything  better  than  this  ;"  meaning,  of  course 
that  there  could  be  no  clearer  proof  that  a  ship  could  not  deliver  that 
which  she  had  never  taken  in.  Mr.  Boyd  called  for  the  bills  of  lading 
because  he  knew  that  they  must  be  an  accurate  test  of  the  truth  of  this 
matter,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  officers  of  the  Company  never  see 
them  until  after  the  account  of  the  cargo  is  made  up  and  rendered  to  the 
merchants.  These  bills  of  lading  are  not  produced  to  the  Company 
until  the  importers  desire  to  remove  their  goods,  or  to  have  warrants 
for  them,  which  of  course  does  not  happen  until  they  receive  their 
landing  accounts.  These  accounts,  therefore,  are  made  up  in  complete 
ignorance  of  what  the  contents  of  the  bills  of  lading  may  be.  The  mer- 
chant, when  he  gets  his  landing  accounts,  compares  them  with  his  bills 
of  lading,  to  see  that  his  goods  are  right.  Mr.  Boyd,  perfectly  aware 
of  this,  says  therefore,  "  Bring  me  the  bills  of  lading."  The  inquiry 
before  Mr.  Boyd  being  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the 
"tide-waiter,  Mr.  Boyd  promised  to  let  the  superintendent  of  the  docks 
know  when  he  would  continue  it,  in  order  that  the  tide-waiter  might  be 
confronted  with  the  parties  from  the  docks.  This  was  never  done  ;  the 
tide-waiter  was  never  confronted  with  the  dock  officers,  and  the  com- 
pany never  heard  a  word  more  on  the  subject  until  the  24th  of  June, 
when,  without  going  into  the  slightest  explanation  the  Board  simply 
announced  to  the  company  that  it  intended  to  prosecute  the  claim  for 
this  duty.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Boyd,  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my 
persuasion,  that  he  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  promise  to  the 
company's  superintendent,  to  apprise  him  of  the  resumption  of  the  iti- 
quiry  at  the  Customs,  by  some  other  interference  ;  they  took  it  out  of 
his  hands ;    and  I  must  here  be  permitted  to  make  this  remark  :    euj)- 
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posing,  against  all  probability,  that  something  had  really  transpired  in 
this  inquiry  before  the  Surveyor  General,  tending  to  show  that  the  12 
bags  had  been  landed,  why  should  not  the  Customs  have  ccmmunicaled 
it  to  the  company  ?  Why  should  they  not  have  said  to  the  directors, 
"  We  are  sure  you  cannot  desire  that  the  Crown  should  be  defrauded  of 
the  duty  on  1 2  bags  of  coffee.  You  have  stated  to  us  all  you  know  on 
the  subject,  but  we  have  learnt  something  that  you  do  not  know  ;  here 
it  is,  we  invite  you  to  consider  the  matter,  and  see  whether  we  are  not 
right  after  all."  Between  two  such  bodies  as  the  Customs  and  the 
London  Dock  Company  I  submit  that  this  would  have  been  a  fair  and 
reasonable  way  of  proceeding,  especially  with  the  distinct  avowal  of  the 
Board  on  the  15th  of  March,  that  they  had  always  had  the  amplest  in- 
formation from  the  London  Dock  Company  on  all  points. 

(2699)  If  the  case  goes  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  is  decided  in 
your  favour,  on  the  strength  of  the  bill  of  lading  and  other  docu- 
mentary evidence,  you  will,  notwithstanding,  have  to  pay  your  own 
costs  ? — Yes. 

(2702.  Mr.  Hastie.)  I  put  a  question  to  you  someltime  back,  as  to 
the  mode  adopted  by  the  Customs  in  landing  cargoes  ;  I  now  understand 
from  your  statement  that  there  is  a  tidewaiter  on  board,  who  keeps  a 
tally  only,  the  tally  meaning  the  number  of  packages  delivered  ? — He 
keeps  a  tally  on  a  board,  by  making  strokes ;  they  make  nine  strokes, 
and  then  one  across,  to  show^  that  it  is  a  tenth, 

(2703)  They  put  one  stroke  for  each  package  delivered  ? — No  ;  ten 
bags  put  up  in  a  set. 

(2704)  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  in  discharging  the  cargo,  they 
put  ten  bags  of  cargo  upon  a  sling  ? — Upon  a  board. 

(2705)  A  board  descends  into  the  hold,  and  the  parties  working 
below  put  ten  bags  of  coffee  upon  this  board,  and  they  are  hoisted  up  ? 
—Yes. 

(2706)  The  tidewaiter  keeping  the  tally,  puts  down  a  stroke  for  one 
board  containing  ten  ? — Yes. 

(2707)  And  when  it  is  discharged  from  this  board,  it  is  put  upon  the 
quay,  where  it  comes  in  charge  of  the  Dock  Company,  and  likewise  of 
the  landing- waiter  of  the  Customs  ? — Yes.  At  the  sufi'erance  wharves 
it  immediately  goes  to  the  landing-scale.  It  is  the  practice  at  the 
upper  docks  to  take  it  at  once  into  the  warehouse,  where  it  is  weighed, 
the  custom-house  officer  being  there,  and  the  process  of  weighing 
goes  on. 

(2708)  It  is  put  upon  a  truck,  and  that  truck  is  taken  to  the  ware- 
house within  a  distance  of  thirty  yards  ? — Yes,  something  like  that. 

(2709)  If  it  is  to  be  warehoused  in  a  floor  below,  it  is  immediatelv 
put  into  the  warehouse  ? — Yes. 
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(2710)  If  it  is  to  be  warehoused  in  a  floor  five  storeys  higb,  it  is 
put  up  ? — Yes. 

(2711)  Th.Q  landing -waiter  discharging  the  ship  is  at  the  loop-hole 
where  it  comes  in  ? — Yes, 

(2712)  And  there  is  a  table  before  him,  at  which  the  Dock  Com- 
pany's servant  is  on  one  side  and  he  is  on  the  other ;  the  Dock  Com- 
pany's servant  taking  an  account  for  the  Dock  Company,  and  the 
landing-waiter  for  the  Customs — for  the  duty  ? — Yes. 

(2713)  And  it  is  there  weighed  ? — It  is  thei-e  weighed. 

(2714)  The  gross  weights  are  correctly  taken  ? — Yes. 

(2715)  Those  gross  weights  so  taken  are  handed  subsequently  to  the 
merchant  ? — Yes,  when  his  entry  is  made  up  ;  sometimes  they  cannot 
make  every  mark  agree,  and  it  is  left  till  the  last- 

(2716)  In   this   case,  of  the  twelve  bags  of  coffee,  the  books  of 
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CAME  INTO  THAT  WAREHOUSE  UPON  THAT  DAY  ? — Certainly  ;  if  there 
had  been  any  such  twelve  bag?,  or  it  was  possible  to  have  any  twelve 
bags,  it  would  have  been  discovered  at  once. 

2717)  And  this  book,  belonging  to  the  Customs,  kept  by  the  Custom- 
house officers,  is  that  upon  which  the  Government  lake  the  duty  ? — • 
Yes  ;  they  have  got  1,010  in  this  booh,  and  they  really  commence  this 
action  upon  thejaith  of  the  tide-tvaiter  s  tally. 

(2718)  The  tide-waiter  being  simply  the  man  to  count  ? — Yes  ;  pro- 
bably he  cotdd  not  write. 

(2719)  And  they  prefer  takitig  this  man's  account  to  that  of  the 
landing -waiter  ? — Exactly  so. 

(2720)  The  landing-waiter  probably  being  an  officer  receiving  £200 
a-year,  and  the  other  a  guinea  a-week  ? — Yes;  the  landing-tcaiter 
receiving  from  2001.  to  5001.  a  year. 

(2721.  Chairman. ">  Your  object  in  stating  this  case  to  the  Committee 
in  the  first  instance  is,  to  show  the  commencement  of  a  different  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Customs  towards  the  dock  companies  ? — Exactly  ;  I 
want  to  give  the  pure  history  of  the  case,  to  which  we  pledge  ourselves. 

This  statement  is  rendered  more  complete  by  the  report  of 
Mr.  Chandler,  the  Company's  superintendent  (p.p.  248-9,  2nd 
Report,  part  I.) 

The  coffee  was  landed  in  sets  of  ten  bags  each,  on  the  19th  and  20th 
September,  and,  as  usual,  a  labourer  was  employed  to  take  tally  of  the 
sets  as  they  came  to  hand,  who  states  that  there  i?  a  difference  between 
the  tide-waiter's  tally  and  his  of  ten  bags,  the  former  making  an  excess 
of  one  set  or  ten  bags,  over  the  number  rejiorted  and  entered  ;  but,  as 
the  tide-waiter  said  he  would  place  the  number  in  dispute  under  stop. 
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the  company's  tallyman  (very  unjustifiably)  added  to  his  account  a  set. 
He  also  states,  that  the  mate  informed  him  that  two  of  the  1,012  bags 
landed,  contained  coffee  collected  loose  from  the  hold  during  the 
stowage  of  the  cargo.  When  the  coffee  came  to  be  worked  in  the 
■warehouse,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  only  two  bags  in  excess 
of  the  reported  and  catered  quantity,  and  these  were  without  marks, 
the  contents  of  which,  as  usual,  were  mixed  and  weighed  with  the 
other  sweepings. 

It  is  notorious  to  all  practical  men  that  tally  accounts  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  no  persons  are  better  aware  of  this  than  the  Custom's 
oflScers  themselves.  The  attention  of  tally-men  is  so  apt  to  be  attracted 
by  some  circumstance  or  other  during  the  record,  that,  forgetting 
whether  they  have,  or  have  not  made  a  stroke  as  entry  of  a  set,  they 
either  omit  to  note  one,  or  make  one  in  excess.  In  the  present  case, 
the  number  of  bags  weighed  in  the  warehouse  agreed  with  the  quantity 
reported  and  entered  by  the  ship,  and  the  supposition  that  more  came 
on  shore  rests  simply  on  the  tide-waiter's  tally.  Now  there  is  at  the 
present  time  before  me  an  accidental  evidence  of  the  little  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  such  tallies,  for,  by  the  "  Mary  Shepherd,"  which  recently 
discharged  in  these  docks,  the  tide-waiter  made  5,218  bags  of  sugar 
landed,  whereas  5,210  only  were  received  into  the  warehouse  and 
weighed  ;  reference  was  made  to  me  by  the  Custom's  landing  surveyor 
stationed  here,  as  to  the  missing  bags,  and  it  was  not  until  searching 
inquiry,  that  we  were  able  to  disprove  the  landing  of  them,  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  dispute  in  Calcutta  as  to  the  number  shipped,  and  the 
captain  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  from  the  shippers,  testifying  that 
eight  bags  were  left  behind,  except  for  which  the  Customs  might  have 
attempted  to  have  charged  the  company  with  the  duty  upon  them,  on 
the  faith  of  a  tide-waiter's  tally. 

On  this  state  of  facts,  Mr.  Cattley  explains,  (2735.)  "  The 
Jommissioners  have  brought  an  action.  .  .  .  The  penalties 
(that  is  to  say,  the  penalties  in  all  the  suits  [87]  )  altogether 
amounting  to  £211,800."  (Mr.  Forster.  2756.)  "Sup- 
posing .  .  .  those  twelve  bags  of  coffee  liad  been 
really  landed,  .  .  .  could  they  have  been  got  out  of  the 
warehouse  .  .  .  without  the  leave  or  knowledge  of  the 
Custom-house  officers  ?— Certainly  not."  It  further  appears 
(2775)  that  no  challenge  of  the  quantity  was  made  for  six 
months  after  the  landing,  so  that  the  difficulty  of  clearing  up 
the  facts  was  materially  increased.  (Mr.  Alderman  Thompson. 
2783.)  "  In  point  of  fact,  according  to  the  ship's  manifest, 
there  were  in  this  case  1010  bags;  and  by  the  bills  of  lading 
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OF  THREE  DIFFERENT  CONSIGNEES,  they  amounted,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  1010?— yc5.  (-2784.)  And  the  number  of  IQIO  bags 
appeared  in  the  account  taken  by  the  landing-waiter  ?  Yes ; 
and  those  statements  agreed  with  the  foreign  weight  within 
half  a  cvvt."  Mr.  Brown  elicits  the  fact  (2793  et  seq.)  that  the 
captain  is  responsible  for  the  bill  of  lading  that  he  signs — that 
large  advances  are  made  on  the  faith  of  his  attestation  to  its 
accuracy — that  therefore  the  bill  of  lading  is  the  highest  evi- 
dence of  the  contents  of  the  cargo — that  had  there  been  twelve 
bags  surplus,  the  captain  would  have  demanded  surplus  freight 
(2824  et  «eq.)  and  that  the  consignors  at  Rio  would  have  claimed 
the  overplus. 

The  other  side  of  this  case  is  abstracted  from  the  evidence 
with  sufficient  fulness  and  with  perfect  fairness  in  the  following 
ipost^  instructive  quotations  from  the  minutes  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fremantle's  testimony. 

(4271)  The  Committee  desired  to  have  a  copy  of  the  first  report 
that  Mr.  Bunting  made  to  the  Board  previous  to  being  directed  to  call 
upon  the  Company  for  an  explanation  ;  this  is  dated  the  23rd  of 
January,  1850  :  "  Having  been  called  \ipon  by  the  jerquer  to  account 
for  twelve  hags  of  coffee  short  of  tide-waiter's  account,  ex  '  Duke  of 
York,'  Captain  Morphew,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  (to  which  he  says  he 
can  swear),  but  in  excess  of  the  report  and  entry,  I  beg  to  annex  the 
following  statement  from  the  London  Dock  Company,  and  to  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  how  far  it  may  be  entertained,  or 
whether  the  company  may  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  duty  upon  the 
bags  deficient  as  per  average  of  cargo."  This  report  contains  the 
statement  of  Alfred  Baggs,  the  Company's  tallyman,  and  /.  Garner, 
the  sampler ;  Baggs  states,  "  In  the  month  of  September  last,  I  was 
tallyman  on  the  part  of  the  London  Dock  Company  in  landing  the 
cargo  of  the  '  Duke  of  York,'  Captain  Morphev^',  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
consisting,  amongst  other  things,  of  1,010  bugs  of  coffee,  as  per  shift's 
report ;  towards  the  end  of  the  discharge,  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
tally  between  myself  and  the  officer,  of  one  tally  or  ten  bags,  he  (ihe 
officer)  making  an  excess  of  twelve  bags  over  the  number  entered;  and 
the  officer  stating  that  he  would  place  the  bags  in  dispute  under  stop. 
I,  at  his  request,  altered  my  tally  to  correspond  icith  his;  the  quantity 
landed  was  1,012,  bags  ;  the  mate  stating  that  the  two  bags  in  excess 
was  coffee  collected  loose  in  the  ship's  hold  during  the  stowing  of  the 
cargo.  (Signed)  Alfred  Young  Baggs,  January  9th,  1850."  Garner 
states,  "  In  sampling  the  coffee  named  above,  we  do  hereby  certify  that 
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1,01-2  bctffs  (two  of  which  were  not  original  bags,  being  without  marks), 
and  a  quantity  of  sweepings,  was  all  that  was  la7ided ;  and  that  wb  did 
not  find  any  in  excess,  unless  the  two  bags  above  named  can  be  so 
called,  and  that  the  two  bags  were  appropriated  to  the  sweepings  of 
the  cargo.  (Signed)  G.  Northcott,  deputy  wAREHOusE-KEErER;  J. 
Day,  FOREMAN  ;  J.  Garner,  sampler;  January  9th,  1S50."  This 
is  Cozens's  report  of  the  30th  of  January,  1850  :  "  I  beg  to  state,  I 
was  stationed  on  board  the  "  Duke  of  York,"  Morphew,  from  Eio  de 
Janeiro,  in  the  month  of  Sei)tember  1849  ;  I  received  a  landing  order 
for  1,010  bags  of  coffee  ;  I  landed,  by  my  official  accounts,  1,022  bags, 
being  twelve  in  excess  of  entry.  I  placed  the  twelve  bags  in  excess 
under  stop  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  Relative  to  A.  Y.  Baggs,  the 
dock  tallyman,  I  respectfully  beg  to  deny  ^cishing  him  to  alter  his  tally, 
his  agreeing  with  mine  in  every  respect  as  they  did  at  the  loophole.  I 
also  beg  to  state,  that  Mr.  Spenceley,  ivai-ehouse-keeper,  loished  me 
to  make  tip  my  book  according  to  the  orders,  viz.,  1,010  bags,  which  I 
refused  to  do,  I  having  landed  1,022.     (Signed)  C.  Cozens." 

(427.)  I  presume  those  statements  were  handed  to  the  Board? — 
Yes,  they  were. 

(4273)  In  answer  to  question  4035  you  stated,  "It  certainly  ap- 
peared that  they  were  not  disposed  to  give  us  any  explanation  as  lo  the 
circumstances;"  and  in  your  answer  to  question  4062  you  stated, 
"  and  if,  on  the  application  of  Mr.  Bunting  to  Mr.  Chandler  in 
reference  to  these  twelve  bags,  it  had  been  stated  that  the  bags  had 
been  found,  or  an  explanation  had  been  given,  it  would  have  passed 
over;"  and  in  your  answer  to  question  4113,  you  stated,  "but  no 
doubt  the  Board  of  Customs  did  feel  that  an  application  had  been  made 
to  Mr  .Chandler,  the  officer  in  chief  command  at  the  London  Docks, 
and  that  he  had  refused  to  give  any  explanation  ;"  having  referred  you 
to  all  those  three  answers,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you  consider  that  the 
London  Dock  Company  did  not  give  you  an  explanation  of  all  the 
circianstances  ? — I  do  ;  1  think  they  did  not  give  an  answer  to  our  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Chandler,  though  Mr.  Bunting  had  received  those  state- 
ments from  those  two  officers,  which  appeared  to  be  entirely  con- 
tradicted by  the  statement  of  Cozens,  the  tidewaiter. 

(4274)  You  conceive  that  you  had  a  full  right  to  say,  "  it  certainly 
appeared  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  give  us  any  explanation  as  to 
the  circumstances;"  a  full  explanation  having  been  given  by  the  tico 
officers  of  the  Dock  Company  in  their  report  to  the  landing-ivaiter, 
which  has  been  read^ — I  did  not  consider  that  it  was  a  full  explana- 
tion ;  if  we  had  considered  it  a  satisfactory  explanation,  no  farther  re- 
quisition would  have  been  made. 

(4275)  Would  not  the  Committee  have  inferred  from  the  answer 
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given  by  you  on  the  last  occasion,  that  no  explanation  whatever  had 
been  given  by  the  Dock  Company  to  the  Board  of  Customs  ? — I  was 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Chandler  had  not  given  any  explanation 
when  formally  called  upon  to  do  so,  but  I  have  not  denied  that  com- 
munications had  passed  between  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Customs  and 
of  the  Dock  Company  on  the  previous  occasion,  which  communications 
we  had  before  us. 

(4276)  "Would  not  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  state- 
ment, "  it  certainly  appeared  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  ^ve  us  any 
explanation  as  to  the  circumstances,"  be,  that  no  explanation  whatever 
had  been  given  by  the  Dock  Company  ? — I  meant  that  no  further  expla- 
nation was  given  when  they  were  called  upon  to  give  an  explanation. 

(4277)  Had  you  previously  stated  that  any  explanation  whatever  had 
been  given  by  the  Dock  Company  ? — I  did  not  consider  that  that  was 
an  explanation  from  the  Company.  I  considered  that  it  was  merely  a 
statement  made  by  those  two  parties,  against  which  there  was  the  state- 
ment of  Cozens. 

(4278)  But  still  it  was  an  explanation  given  by  the  oncers  of  the  Dock 
Company  who  were  cognizant  of  the  whole  transaction  ? — It  was  a  state- 
ment, certainly,  which  was  put  in,  and  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Board  on  the  last  occasion ;  I  did  not  recollect  the  existence  of 
those  two  statements,  otherwise  I  should  have  mentioned  them  to  the 
Committee. 

(4279)  Did  not  Mr.  Spenceley,  who  was  responsible  as  warehouse- 
keeper,  hand  that  statement  to  Mr.  Bunting  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  saw 
Mr  Bunting  yesterday,  but  he  did  not  mention  it  to  me  ;  I  think  it  is 
signed  by  Mr.  Northcott,  the  deputy  warehouse-keeper. 

(5280)  Will  you  turn  to  question  4042  ;  you  there  say,  "I  should 
wish  to  observe  Mr.  Boyd  has  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  the 
bill  of  lading  ;  that  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  that  existed  in  that 
case ;  I  asked  him  about  it ;  he  has  not  mentioned  it  in  his  report,  and 
he  has  no  recollection  of  his  ever  having  seen  the  bill  of  lading  ;  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  seen  it,  but  he  does  not  in  his  report  make 
any  remark  upon  it ;"  has  any  further  explanation  been  given  to  you  by 
Mr.  Boyd  with  reference  to  that  point  ? — No. 

(4281)  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  ask  Mr.  Boyd  whether 
the  original  bill  of  lading  was  not  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Hookey,  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  and,  further,  whether  copies 
of  the  original  bill  of  lading  were  not  given  to  him  to  retain  ? — I  will 
do  so. 

(4282)  In  question  4044  you  where  asked,  with  reference  to  the  tally 
accoimt  of  the  coflfee,  whether  it  was  shown  to  Mr.  Boyd,  and  your 
answer  is,  "I  think  not;    it  was  not  forthcoming;"    may  I  ask  what 
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ground  there  was  for  thinking  it  was  not  forthcoming  ? — I  had  that  in- 
information  from  Mr.  Boyd ;  but  I  cannot  be  responsible  for  the 
circumstances. 

(4283)  Did  Mr.  Boyd  state  to  you  that  he  ever  asked  for  the  Dock 
tally  account  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

r4284)  If  he  did  not  ask  for  it,  the  inference  could  not  properly  be 
drawn  that  the  tally  account  would  not  have  been  forthcoming  if  it  had 
been  asked  for  ? — I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  state  what  passed  between 
Mr.  Boyd  and  the  other  parties  ;  I  meant  only  to  state  that  the  tally 
account  was  not  produced  ;  but  I  have  no  knowledge  whether  it  was 
asked  for  or  not. 

C42S5J  Are  you  aware  whether  the  London  Dock  Company,  on  any 
specific  occasion,  have  withheld  any  document,  or  declined  to  produce 
any  document  that  has  been  asked  for  by  the  Board  of  Customs  ? — 
There  are  certainly  instances  in  which  it  has  been  stated  to  us  by  the 
officers  that  documents  have  been  refused  by  the  London  Dock  Com- 
pany to  our  officers. 

C^tlSG)  Perhaps  on  a  future  occasion  you  will  name  those  instances. 
In  answer  to  question  4076  you  stated  that  the  master  of  the  ship  takes 
very  good  care  not  to  sign  for  a  larger  number  of  packages  than  he 
has  on  board ;  are  you  not  also  aware  that  the  shipper  of  the  goods  will 
not  allow  him  to  sign  for  a  less  quantity  than  he  takes  on  board,  and  that 
if  the  shipper  and  the  captain  cannot  agree  upon  the  actual  number  of 
packages,  the  practice  is  to  make  a  note  of  "  so  many  bags  in  dispute," 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  direct  the  special  attention  of  the  Custom-house 
officers  to  that  point  when  the  cargo  comes  to  be  delivered  ? — I  am  quite 
aware  that  it  is  the  practice  to  make  a  note  of  "  so  many  bags  in 
dispute." 

(^4287^  That  is  the  general  practice? — That  is  a  very  common 
practice. 

(^4288;  With  reference  to  goods  that  are  leaving  the  docks,  I  think 
you  stated  that  the  Custom-house  officer  at  the  gates  never  examined 
carts  that  took  out  goods  ? — So  I  am  informed. 

(4289)  But  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  the  Dock  gate-keeper 
always  does  examine  the  carts  with  the  goods  9 — I  am  not  aware  that 
he  does. 

(4290)  He  examines  the  pass  ? — I  dare  say  he  does.  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  observe,  that  I  feel  a  difficulty  in  answering  questions 
upon  matters  that  /  am  not  cognizant  of.  I  do  not  wish  at  ail  to 
mislead  the  Committee,  but  in  my  situation  I  cannot  know  what  is  the 
practice  of  the  Docks  ;  I  might  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  practice, 
and  then  I  might  be  cross-examined  upon  it  and  Jind  that  I  was  in- 
correct.   These  things  may  be  important,  and  therefore  I  would  rather, 
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with  the  permission   of  the   Committee,  confine  myself  to  answering 
questions  upon  points  that  I  can  speak  to  from  my  own  knowledge. 

It  may  be  recollected  that,  by  repeated  commissions,  the 
Board  had  been  enjoined  individually  and  personally  to  go  for  a 
week  every  month  round  and  through  all  the  Docks,  to  make 
themselves,  practically  and  in  detail,  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  entire  practice  of  their  department,  and  that  in  place  of 
obeying  this  injunction,  they  each  assigned  excuses  for  not 
doing-  it.  Here  is  the  result — that  the  Chairman  pleaded  entire 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  every  cart  issuing  from  the  Dock- 
gate  is  examined,  and  its  contents  compared  with  the  carter's 
pass — so  that  even  if  surplus  packages  could  be  smuggled  into 
the  Docks,  they  could  not  be  smuggled  out.  Had  Sir  Thomas 
known  this,  it  would  have  formed  an  element  in  judging  of  the 
probability  of  these  twelve  surplus  bags,  which  were  not  found 
in  the  warehouse,  ever  having  existed  anywhere,  but  in  the 
assertion  of  a  tidewaiter;  who,  if  he  once  committed  a  blunder, 
would  be  compelled  to  stick  to  it  to  save  his  character  with  his 
employers. 

(4391)  Perha]»s  you  will  be  good  enough  to  ascertain  from  Mr. 
Boyd,  whether,  when  he  terminated  the  examination  of  the  officers  of 
the  Dock  Company,  he  did  not  state  that  he  could  not  examine  the 
tide-waiter,  because  he  was  ill,  but  that  he  would  let  the  Dock  Com- 
pany know  when  he  was  going  to  examine  the  tide-waiter  ;  and  whether 
he  did  let  them  know  ? — How  the  fact  may  be  I  do  not  know,  but  he 
told  me  that  he  had  not  given  any  promise  to  communicate  to  them 
when  he  resumed  the  inquiry. 

(4202.  Mr.  Forster.)  It  appears  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
the  tallies  are  not  to  reUed  upon  ? — They  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
exclusively. 

(4293)  But  supposing  them  to  have  been  correct  in  this  case  of  the 
twelve  bags,  and  that  those  twelve  bags  had  been  landed,  and  after- 
wards smuggled  or  stolen  out  of  the  Docks  ;  that  must  have  been  done 
and  could  only  have  been  done,  I  apprehend,  between  the  landing  and 
the  weighing  ? — Yes. 

(4294)  As  the  abstraction  of  those  twelve  bags  must  have  been  taken 
place  between  the  landing  and  the  weighing,  had  you  any  evidence  to 
justify  a  suspicion  that  they  had  been  stolen  or  smuggled  out  of  the 
Docks  during  that  interval  ? — Ao  statement  of  that  hind  teas  made  to 
the  Board, 
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(4995)  Then,  knowing  that  the  tallies  could,  not  be  implicity  relief 
upon,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  proof  that  the  twelve  bags  had 
ever  existed,  or  been  made  away  ivith  if  they  had  existed,  you  have 
brought  an  action  against  the  Company  for  the  duty  upon  those  twelve 
bags  ? — Yes ;  but  when  I  stated  that  the  tallies  could  not  be  reUed  upon 
implicitly,  I  meant  to  confine  that  answer  to  the  one  tally  of  the  tide- 
waiter  ;  but  if  I  find  that  there  are  three  persons  under  different  circum- 
stances, taking  an  account  of  the  cargo,  and  that  those  three  persons  all 
agree,  then  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  place  great  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  account.  That  was  the  state  of  circumstances  which 
induced  us  to  be  pertinacious  in  the  case  of  the  "Duke  of  York." 

(4296.  Chairman.)  It  was  a  mere  allegation  by  your  tidetoaiter  that 
his  tally  was  confirmed  by  two  others,  and  that  teas  positively  denied 
by  another  party ;  was  not  that  so  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  had  it 
from  any  other  source. 

(4297)  You  are  aware  that  one  of  those  two  parties  whom  you  refer 
to  as  confirming  your  tide-ivaiter,  flatly  contradicted  the  statement  of 
the  tidewaiter,  and  that  the  man  at  the  loophole  is  not  identified  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  ascertai7i  ivhat  is  statement  is  ? — Yes. 

/'4298.  Mr.  Forster.^  Was  it  under  the  impression  that  the  twelve 
bags  had  really  been  landed,  and  were  stolen  or  made  away  with  in  the 
interval  alluded  to,  that  you  were  induced  to  take  this  very  decided  step 
against  the  Dock  Company  for  the  duty  ? — Yes;  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Dock  Company  to  account  for 
those  twelve  bags. 

(4299)  But  the  Deputy- Chairman  has  stated,  and  you  have  stated, 
that  the  affair  of  these  twelve  bags  of  coffee  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  amicably  explained  and  settled,  if  the  Dock  Company  had  offered 
timely  and  courteous  explanations  ? — It  might  have  been  so  ;  an  ex- 
planation might  have  led  to  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  but  it  by  no 
means  foUows  that  it  might  not  still  have  remained  to  be  adjusted  by 
some  superior  authority. 

(4300)  I  wish  to  know,  with  reference  to  that  point,  whether  it  is  the 
case  that  the  Commissioners  shape  their  j^^'oceedings  according  to 
the  degree  of  courtesy  and  respect  evinced  towards^  them  personally  ? — 
With  reference  to  the  form  of  proceedings,  no  doubt  we  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  want  of  courtesy  which  we  may  think  that  they  have 
shown  to  us  ;  but,  in  determining  whether  we  should  enter  on  legal 
proceedings  or  not,  we  should  not  be  influenced  in  any  respect  by  that 
consideration. 

(430!)  But  solely  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  ? — Yes. 
(4302)  Then,  being  on  all  occasions  influenced  by  a  sense  of  pubhc 
duty,  how  can  the  personal  conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the  Dock  Com' 
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pany  have  influenced  you  in  the  case  of  these  twelve  hags  of  coffee  ? — 
I  admitted,  the  other  day,  that  we  were  induced,  by  what  we  considered 
a  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  to  direct  a  letter  to  be 
written  by  our  solicitor  demanding  the  duty,  and  that  they  considered 
rather  a  harsh  proceeding. 

(4303  -  Mr  Alderman  Humphery.)  When  was  the  action  commenced 
for  the  duty  upon  the  twelve  bags  ? — I  do  not  know  when  formal  pro- 
ceedings were  taken. 

(4304.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  This  coffee  by  the  "Duke  of 
York  "  having  been  landed  in  September,  1849,  (t^^d  we  being  now  in  the 
month  of  June,  1851,  and  no  person  having  demanded  or  claimed  from  the 
London  Dock  Company  those  12  bags  of  coffee,  do  you  not  think  that, 
taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  is  strong  evidence  that  those 
12  bags  had  no  existence  ? — As  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms have  thought  it  right  to  proceed  by  action,  I  really  should  be 
sorry  to  give  an  individual  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  proceeding  in 
the  case  at  the  present  moment. 

(4305)  I  do  not  ask  you  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  but 
I  ask  your  opinion  whether  it  is  not  a  strong  circumstance,  one  year  and 
nine  months  having  elapsed  since  the  landing  of  that  cargo,  that  no 
person  has  made  a  claim  for  those  1 2  bags  of  the  London  Dock  Com- 
pany ? — The  circumstance  of  no  person  having  demanded  the  12  bags, 
does  not  weigh  with  me  the  least  in  the  world. 

(4306.  Mr.  Goulburn).  Where  persons  have  attempted  to  smuggle 
goods  into  the  country,  and  those  goods  have  been  seized,  do  you 
find  that  persons  come  forward  to  claim  them  ? — Undoubtedly  they 
do  not. 

(4307.  Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  12  bags  having 
been  smuggled  into  the  country  through  the  London  Docks  P — No ;  but  we 
know  a  great  many  instances  in  which  goods  have  been  landed  in  excess, 
and  afterwards  have  been  found  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Dock  Com- 
pany. 

(4308)  But  those  12  bags  have  not  been  found  in  the  warehouses 
of  the  Dock  Company  ? — But  we  do  not  know  that  they  may  not  be 
found.  The  circumstances  which  have  transpired  since  that  period, 
viz.  the  taking  stock  in  the  warehouses,  and  those  bags  not  being  found, 
may  raise  the  presumption  that  they  are  not  there;  but  still  they  may 
have  been  removed  during  the  interval,  and  therefore  it  is  by  no  means 
conclusive. 

(4309.  Mr.  Hastie.)  I  toiderstand  the  matter  in  this  way :  that  the 
Board  of  Customs  were  under  a  strong  impression  and  conviction  that 
those  12  bags  were  landed  ;  under  that  impression,  from  the  proof  given 
to  them  by  their  own  officers,    the  proceedings  which  they  thought 
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it  necessary  to  adopt  took  place  by  the  writing  of  a  lawyer's  letter  ? 
—Yes. 

(4310)  Seeing  that  this  was  the  case  of  a  large  corporate  body, 
against  whom  there  had  not  been  previously  any  accusations  made  either 
of  smuggling,  or  of  aiding  smugglers,  was  it  at  all  probable,  or  did  the 
Board  of  Customs  think  that  they  could  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  smuggling  of  those  12  bags  of  coffee  ? — We  did  not  put  it  to  them 
as  a  case  of  smuggling ;  we  put  it  to  them  as  a  case  of  irregularity. 
It  was  only  one  case  of  many  similar  cases  in  which  goods  have  been 
landed  in  excess  of  the  report  and  entry,  and  when  inquiry  has  been 
made  for  the  goods  they  have  brought  to  account. 

(4311)  Looking  at  it  as  a  case  for  inquiry,  was  not  the  proceeding 
adopted  by  the  Board,  of  writing  a  lawyer's  letter,  riding  upon  the  top 
of  the  authority  of  the  Customs  ? — It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
proper  to  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Dock  Company  through  the  Se- 
cretary ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  have  made  very  great 
difference. 

(4312)  Seeing  the  immense  powers  which  the  Board  of  Customs 
have,  and  the  enormous  costs  which  proceedings  entail  upon  parties 
proceeded  against,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
Board  of  Customs  to  make  due,  proper  and  thorough  inquiry  before 
they  put  parties  to  such  expenses  ? — We  thought  that  we  had  made 
every  proper  inquiry  through  the  Surveyor-general  into  the  general 
facts  of  this  case,  and  before  any  formal  proceedings  were  instituted  a 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Dock  Company,  with  a  view  to  elicit  explanation. 

(4313.  Mr.  G.  C.Lewis.)  Was  it  open  to  the  Dock  Company  to 
offer  any  further  explanation  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  addressed  to 
them  by  Mr.  Blacker  ? — Yes,  and  they  did  make  a  statement.  Subse- 
quently to  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Blacker's  letter  a  statement  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Bowles  was  forwarded  to  us,  but  that  statement  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. The  question  really  comes  to  this,  if  the  Committee  will  allow 
me  to  say  so  :  is  the  Board  of  Customs,  in  all  cases  like  this,  to  be  con- 
cluded by  statements  made  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Dock  Company  ?  If  that  is  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt  we  must  abandon 
our  functions  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  would  put  it  to  the  Committee, 
that  we  have  not  the  power  to  decide  any  question  absolutely.  The 
Board  of  Customs  is  a  subordinate  Board,  and  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Board  of  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  eventually  to  a  court 
of  law.  If  we  should  upon  any  plausible  explanation  give  up  the  case, 
of  course  the  revenue  must  be  injured  to  that  extent.  But  our  perse- 
verance by  no  means  decides  the  question  as  against  the  parties; 
the  practice  has  been,  in  cases  similar  to  this,  to  make  an  appeal 
to   the   Treasury,   and    the   Treasury    have  ultimately  decided    it.      I 
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should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied,  if  in  this  case  an  appeal  had  been 
made  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treasury  had  said,  '•  This  is  not  a  case 
in  which  you  should  persevere."  I  should  have  felt  that  I  had  done 
my  duty. 

(4314.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery).  They  did  not  appeal  to  the 
Treasury  ? — No. 

(4315.  Mr.  Hastie.)  The  Board  of  Customs  are  a  Board  between  the 
merchant  and  the  Crown  ? — I  should  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  these 
cases  they  represent  the  Crown. 

(4316)  They  are  officers  of  the  Crown,  whose  duty  it  is  first  to 
see  that  all  goods  upon  which  duties  are  chargeable  to  the  Crown 
are  properly  and  fairly  entered ;  and  also  to  carry  out  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  with  as  great  facility  as  possible  to  the  merchant  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

(4317)  In  this  instance,  what  is  complained  of,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  petitions,  is,  that  in  the  exercise  of  that  authority  by  the 
Board  of  Customs,  a  due  and  proper  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  protect  the 
revenue  and  to  give  as  great  facilities  as  are  required  to  the  merchant, 
has  not  been  exercised  ? — Then,  in  answer  to  that,  I  can  only  say  that 
application  was  made  to  the  Dock  Company  for  an  explanation,  and  the 
exjilanation  was  not  satisfactory ;  and  the  inquiry  made  by  our  own 
officer  leading  to  the  same  result,  we  were  justified  in  demanding  the 
duty  upon  those  12  bags. 

(431 8)  The  result  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Customs  thought  it  necessary  to  employ  the  whole  powers 
of  their  Acts,  and  to  bring  an  action  against  the  London  Dock  Company 
for  the  duty  upon  the  12  bags  of  coffee  ? — Yes ;  but  this  is  not  a  solitary 
case  ;  we  have  had  similar  instances  to  a  great  extent ;  and  we  have  by 
this  means  recovered  to  the  Crown  the  duty  on  bags  and  packages  very 
constantly. 

(4319)  By  notices  of  action  in  the  same  manner  as  in  this  case  .' — 
Not  by  notices  of  action,  because  they  have  been  settled  by  agreement 
between  the  parties,  or  by  the  discovery  of  the  missing  packages.  This 
is  undoubtedly  an  unfortunate  case,  but  it  is  only  one  of  many  cases  in 
which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  persevere,  having  strong  confir- 
matory evidence  to  go  upon.  I  have  a  statement  here  of  a  great  many 
cases  where  there  has  been  a  difference  between  the  landing- waiters'  and 
the  tide-waiters'  accounts  ;  I  am  unwilling  to  read  it  to  the  Committee, 
as  it  will  occupy  some  time  ;  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  we  have 
been  proved  to  be  in  the*right,  and  some  cases  in  which  the  account  of 
the  Dock  Company's  officers  has  been  admitted  to  be  right.  If  the 
Committee  would  read  this  statement,  I  think  they  would  see  that  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  take  the  step  that  we  took  in  this  instance. 
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(4320)  Do  you  think  that  the  same  patient  attention  and  the  same 
dihgence  have  heen  brought  to  bear  upon  this  case  as  upon  the  other 
cases  that  have  arisen  ? — I  am  sure  that  there  have  been  a  great  deal 
more  patience  and  diligence  brought  to  bear  upon  this  case  than  upon 
any  other ;  there  never  was  a  case  upon  which  more  consideration  was 
bestowed.  It  was  by  no  means  our  wish  to  have  a  dispute  with  the 
Dock  Company  in  reference  to  those  12  bags  ;  indeed,  at  that  time 
we  had  commenced  discussions  with  them  which  were  very  disagree- 
able. 

(4321.  Mr.  Gladstone.)  The  Board  of  Customs  being  a  subordinate 
Board,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Treasury,  in  some  cases  assisted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a  fundamental 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  if  they  were  to  attempt  to 
assume  the  character  of  umpire  ;  and  that  they  must  in  point  of  fact  fill 
the  character  of  parties  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  though  they  may 
differ  from  the  condition  of  private  parties  in  this  respect,  that  they  are 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  their  office  with  all  possible  consideration  and 
care  ? — I  feel  that  such  is  our  duty,  and  I  feel  also  that  I  am  incurring 
great  responsibility  when  I  surrender  what  are  the  strict  rights  of  the 
Crown,  without  the  sanction  of  some  superior  authority. 

(4322)  You  consider  the  safe  side  for  yoxi  to  err  upon  is  the  side  of 
strictness,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  parties,  if  they  consider  themselves 
aggrieved,  have  the  recourse  of  applying  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — 
No  doubt ;  that  has  been  always  in  the  consideration  of  the  Board 
of  Customs. 

(4323.  Chairman.)  Have  there  been  a  great  many  disputed  cases 
that  have  been  settled  by  you,  where  you  have  acted  as  umpire  ? — No  ; 
we  have  in  some  cases  been  satisfied  with  the  evidence  which  the  parties 
have  brought  forward,  that  the  statement  that  was  made  to  the  Board 
was  not  correct. 

(4324)  But  in  this  case  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence 
which  has  been  recapitulated,  and  ivhich  teas  given  to  you  by  the  Dock 
Company,  coupled  tvith  the  fact  of  the  bill  of  lading  and  the  invoice 
having  perfectly  agreed  tvith  that  statement  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 

(4325.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Are  the  cases  which  you  are 
about  to  read  and  to  deliver  in,  cases  which  have  occurred  within  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  or  are  they  selections  from  a  greater  number  ? — 
They  are  generally  cases  referred  to  in  the  correspondence,  about  which 
disputes  have  arisen. 

(4326)  Before  the  Board  of  Customs  brought  the  action  for  the  duty 
on  the  1 2  bags  of  coffee  against  the  London  Dock  Company,  did  they 
feel  it  their  duty  to  consult  the  Treasury,  or  did  they  commence  that 
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action  upon  their  own  responsibility  ? — They  commenced  it  upon  their 
own  responsibility. 

(4327)  The  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  in  his  evi- 
dence, stated  that  he  looked  upon  the  Dock  Company  as  the  allies  of 
the  Board  of  Customs,  and  as  their  natural  friends  and  assistants  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  stated  as  much  to  Mr.  Powles  and  Mr.  Chandler  when  they 
came  to  me  before  these  disputes  had  arisen. 

(4328.  Chairman.)  The  amount  of  duty  claimed  upon  these  12  bags 
being  £50,  if  the  Dock  Company  had  resisted  that  claim  in  point  of 
law,  would  not  the  legal  expenses,  even  if  they  had  been  successful, 
have  amounted  ^o  10  times  as  much  as  the  amount  of  the  duty  P — I  do  not 
know  why  they  should  be  so  large  as  that ;  £500  would  be  a  very  large 
sum  for  defending  a  case  of  this  kind. 

(4329)  When  they  are  resisting  the  Crown,  they  must  have  com- 
petent counsel  to  defend  them  ? — Undoubtedly  they  must  employ 
counsel. 

(4330)  Whatever  the  expense  was,  they  would  have  been  put  to 
greater  expense  in  resisting  the  claim  even  if  they  had  been  suc- 
cessful, than  the  amount  of  duty  claimed  in  that  case  ? — I  apprehend 
they  would. 

(433 1)  You  having  that  extraordinary  poicer  of  compelling  the  pay- 
ment of  their  own  costs  by  the  company,  whether  they  are  successful 
or  not,  is  it  not  a  strong  argument  that  that  extraordinary  power  should 
not  be  employed  except  upon  the  clearest  evidence  ? — I  apprehend,  in 
some  cases,  defendants  can  recover  costs  from  the  Crown  ;  I  believe 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  judge  is  called  upon  to  certify  that 
there  was  probable  cause  for  the  detention  of  the  goods,  and  if  the  judge 
refuses  to  certify,  the  costs  are  recovered  from  the  Crown. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  his  own  business.  By  express  Act  of  Parlia- 
met  it  is  a  declared  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  be  entirely 
exempted  from  costs — and  neither  solicitor  nor  court  could 
have  any  power  to  ignore  that  Act — as  indeed  there  exists  no 
fund  out  of  which  costs  from  the  Crown  could  be  drawn. 

(4542.  Chairman.)  You  undertook,  on  the  last  occasion,  to  obtain 
information  from  Mr.  Boyd  upon  certain  points  ;  have  you  obtained  that 
information  ? — T  was  requested  to  ask  some  questions  of  Mr.  Boyd  :  he 
says,  "  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  bills  of  lading  in  question  having 
been  delivered  to  me,  or  of  copies  of  the  same  having  been  left  with  me ; 
hut  if  Mr.  Hookey  has  made  a  statement  to  that  effect,  I  can  have  no 
doubt  as  to  its  correctness."    Then,  another  matter  in  reference  to  Mr. 
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Boyd  was  this  :  he  was  charged  with  a  breach  of  engagement  to  the 
Dock  Company,  in  not  having  informed  them  when  the  tidewaiter,  who 
had  been  unwell,  was  I'eady  to  be  examined,  he  having  promised  that  he 
would  give  them  notice  of  that  fact ;  upon  that  point,  he  says,  "  I  have 
no  recollection  of  having  told  the  Dock  officers  that  I  would  let  them 
know  when  I  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  tide- 
waiter."  The  third  question  is,  whether  he  asked  for  the  Dock  tally 
accounts,  and  he  says,  "  /  did  not  ask  for  the  Dock  tally  accounts."  I 
was  asked  another  question,  whether  any  instances  had  occurred  in 
which  directions  had  been  given  by  the  Board  to  apply,  through  the 
solicitor,  to  the  Dock  Companies,  to  pay  up  duties,  prior  to  Mr, 
Blacker's  letter  of  the  26th  of  February,  1850.  I  have  had  a  state- 
ment put  into  my  hand,  that  prior  to  Mr.  Blacker's  letter  of  the  26th 
of  February,  1850,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Duke  of  York,"  no  such  letter 
appears  to  have  been  sent  by  the  solicitor  to  any  of  the  Dock 
Companies. 

Such  may  be  said  to  embrace  a  full  front  view  of  the  evidence 
in  this  case  ;  and,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  a  more  disgrace- 
ful example  of  overbearing  official  stupidity  never  marked  the 
annals  of  bureaucratic  absolutism.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the 
facts,  and  then  let  any  merchant  say,  whether  honesty  can  any 
longer  oppose  the  slightest  defence  to,  or  the  strictest  method 
of  business  secure  any  immunity  from  fiscal  oppression.  If  any 
man  were  called  upon  to-morrow  for  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
goods  or  duties,  let  him  put  to  himself  this  question,  "  What 
stronger  proofs  could  I  furnish  than  those  here  supplied,  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Dock  Company  ?"  or  to  put  an  equally 
cogent  question — "  Is  my  exemption  from  prosecution,  or  the 
return  of  my  goods  into  the  Exchequer,  to  depend  entirely 
upon   the  infallibility  of  the  jot   book  of  a  tallyman." 

On  a  hot  and  long  summer's  day  in  September,  when  Docks 
are  crowded  and  business  at  a  glut,  a  fellow,  who  can  barely 
read  and  write,  the  lowest  officer  in  the  fiscal  service,  lazily 
observes  coft'ee  bags  slung  by  ten  at  a  time  out  of  the  ship. — 
Another  man  takes  the  tally  as  well  as  himself,  and  having 
made  nine  strokes  one  way  and  a  tenth  across,  he  makes  1022 
by  his  score,  while  another  makes  10 10.  If  that  had  been  all 
the  evidence,  a  court  of  law  would  have  ignored  it  as  being 
exactly  in  equilibrio.  Nay,  had  the  tidewaiter  been  even  uncon- 
tradicted by  the  Company's  tallyman,  no  jury  of  the  slightest 
discernment,  would  have ,  in  the  face  of  the  admission  of  the 
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Chairman  of  the  Board,  that  mistakes  by  these  tallymen  are  of 
constant  occurrence,  and  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  that 
tallyman,  charged  the  Company  with  twelve  bags  which  they 
denied  ever  having  received,  and  which  were  no  where  to  he 
found  after  a  strict  search^  and  a  jealous  stock  taking,  suddenly 
commenced  by  the  Custom-house  authorities  themselves.  But 
does  the  case  rest  here  ? 

On  the  siDK  of  the  Board,  there  is 
The  jotting  of  one  tidewaiter. 

On  the  SIDE  of  the  CompanIt  there  is 

1.  The  ship's  manifest,  signed  by  the  captain,  and  for  which 
the  mate  vouches. 

2.  The  bills  of  lading  made  out  hy  the  consignors  to  three  sepa- 
rate consignees,  which  when  put  together  coincide  with  the 
manifest  in  every  respect — the  consignors  having  the  deepest 
interest  to  get  credit  for  all  they  consign,  and  the  captain 
to  get  freight  for  all  he  carries. 

3.  The  negative  evidence  of  no  claimant  for  the  alleged  bags 
— and  no  bags  found  on  taking  stock. 

4.  The  positive  evidence  of  the  superior  officer  of  the  Customs, 
the  landing-waiter. 

5.  The  Company's  tallyman. 

6.  The  Company's  sampler. 

7.  The  negative  evidence  implied  in  the  significant  admission 
of  Mr.  Boyd,  "  /  did  not  ask  for  the  tally  accounts,'*  when 
the  evidence  of  the  "man  at  the  loophole"  was  expressly 
appealed  to  by  the  tidewaiter  as  corroborative  of  his  own. 
Hard  pressed  —  it  may  be  said  overwhelmed,  by  these  in- 
expugnable positions,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  labours  to 
shift  the  responsibilities  of  his  office  from  himself  to  the 
Treasury,  and  to  say,  "our  perseverance,"  which,  by  the  world 
is  freely  rendered  obistinacy  in  wrong,  "  by  no  means  decides 
the  question  as  against  the  parties" — "it  would  be  a  funda- 
mental mistake  on  the  piart  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  if  they 
were  to  attertipl  to  assume  the  character  of  umpires — the  safe 
side  to  err  upon  is  the  side  of  strictness." — "  I  am  incurring 
great  responsibility  when  I  surrender  the  just  rights  of  the 
Crown,  without  the  sanction  of  some  superior  authority." 
Now  the  sole  question  here  was,  whether  there  was  any  proof 
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that  the  Crown  had  any  rights  to  be  surrendered,  against 
such  evidence  as  is  marshalled  above.  The  Board  is  not 
blamed  for  not  asserting  the  claims  of  the  revenue,  but  for 
demanding,  without  evidence,  that  to  which  it  had  no  claim. 
On  referring  to  Mr.  Boyd's  evidence  (652)  it  will  be  found, 
in  speaking  of  appeals  to  the  Treasury,  that,  "they  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  case — and  in  most  cases  I  should 
assume  that  they  take  the  detail  of  Ihe  facts  from  the  Board 
of  Customs.''  Now  as  this  case  depends  entirely  on  the 
detail  of  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  Board  of  Customs,  practi- 
cally, was  above  the  reach  of  appeal.  Itideed,  Sir  Thomas 
Fremantle  has  here  unconsciously  destroyed  the  flimsy  pre- 
texts assigned  for  the  uses  or  existence  of  the  Board  at  all. 
If  it  has  not  the  power  of  acting  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  re- 
sponsibility, what  is  the  use  of  it  at  all  ?  If  it  dare  not  decide 
between  the  testimony  of  one  inferior  officer  interested  to 
brazen  out  his  own  accuracy,  and  to  outface  contradiction  to 
save  himself  and  the  accumulated  proofs  above  ranged,  but 
must  proceed  upoil  the  mere  scores  of  a  tallyman  to  prosecute 
a  great  institution,  having  no  alternative  discretion  entrusted 
to  it,  the  sooner  it  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  would  have  that  power  and  discretion,  the 
better.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  here  of  the  safety  of  erring  on 
the  side  of  strictness,  because  under  the  circumstances  that 
means  erring  on  the  side  of  stupidity — going  about  with  eyes 
shut  which  nature  has  given  them  to  see  with — obstinately 
running  their  heads  against  a  post,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  no  power  to  save  their  skulls,  unless  the  Treasury  called 
out  to  them  to  stop.  It  is  obvious  that  officers  armed  with 
no  discretion,  should  not  be  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of 
great  powers — and  it  is  really  too  much  for  the  patience,  or 
powers  of  face  of  any  plain  man,  to  be  assured  that  a 
Government  Board  are  compelled  to  drag  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects into  the  Exchequer,  to  claim  from  them  for  the  Crown, 
duties  never  due,  for  goods  which  never  existed,  not  only 
without,  but  against  evidence,  because  they  have  no  power  to 
abstain  from  demanding  what  is  unjust,  on  proof  which  is 
untenable. 
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The  next  case  illustrates  that  curious  tendency  to  what  may 
be  termed  disinterested  rapacity,  which  induces  the  public 
officers  to  be  more  grasping  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  than 
their  conscience  would  permit  them  to  be  for  their  own. 
Before  submitting  the  observations  it  appears  to  suggest,  it 
will  serve  the  object  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  question, 
to  let  the  documents  in  which  they  are  embodied  speak  for 
themselves. 

From  the  London  Dock  Company  to  thb  Customs. 

London  Dock  House,  April  iS,  1850. 

Sir, — The  Directors  of  this  Company  are  under  the  necessity  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  Honourable  Board  of  Customs  to  the 
following  case,  which  has  just  occurred  at  the  London  Docks. 

The  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  having  desired  to  re-weigh 
for  their  satisfaction,  a  parcel  of  cocoa,  remaining  in  the  Company's 
warehouses,  landed  from  the  "  Horsburg,"  from  Valparaiso,  580  bags 
thereof  were  re-weighed,  and  the  following  was  the  result  thereof, 
viz. : — 

483  bags  exceeded  the  landing-weight  by  758  lbs. 
41    ,,     lost  on  the  landing- weight  185  lbs. 
56     ,,     weighed  the  same  as  at  landing  ;  and 
243  lbs.  of  loose  cocoa  were  taken  from  the  floor,  after 
removing  the  pile. 

In  consequence  of  this  result,  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs 
have  sent  an  intimation  to  the  Company's  Superintendent,  "  that,  as 
errors  have  been  discovered  in  the  whole  quantity,  deUvery  will  be 
allowed  for  home  consumption  on  duty  being  paid  upon  the  original 
erroneous  landing  weights,  and  on  the  excess  of  about  1,200  lbs, 
weight." 

The  effect  of  this  intimation  from  the  officers  of  Customs,  is,  that, 
whenever  the  holders  of  any  of  the  warrants,  which  have  been  issued 
for  this  cocoa,  may  apply  for  the  delivery  of  the  same,  having  first  paid 
the  duty  according  to  the  Customs'  weights,  inserted  in  the  warrants, 
the  lots  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  delivered  until  such  holders  shall  have 
paid  to  the  Crown  the  duty  on  the  estimated  surplus  of  1200  lbs.,  or  on 
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the  pro  rata  increase  which  their  respective  parcels  may  be  assumed  to 
bear  to  the  whole  quantity. 

This  cocoa  has  been  in  the  warehouse  since 'June,  1848.  I  enclose 
certificates  from  seven  experienced  Brokers  of  the  City  of  London,  con- 
versant with  this  article,  showing  its  liability  to  gain  in  weight  during  the 
damp  and  wet  season,  and  to  lose  in  weight  during  the  summer  months. 

In  tnith,  it  would  seem  hardly  to  need  the  attestation  of  such  persons, 
to  manifest  the  fact,  that  an  article  of  a  dry  and  absorbent  nature,  must 
have  a  tendency  to  imbibe  moisture  in  one  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
to  lose  it,  by  evaporation,  in  another  ;  and  yet,  on  the  simple  ground 
that  an  increase  is  found  to  exist,  the  re-weighing  taking  place  during 
that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  would  be 
likely  to  produce  it,  and  without  one  particle  of  evidence  to  sustain  the 
assertion,  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  are  pleased  to  declare 
that  the  original  landing  weights  of  this  cocoa  were  "  erroneous." 

The  weights  were  taken  as  usual  by  the  Customs  landing  waiter, 
checked  by  the  Customs  surveyor,  as  well  as  by  a  clerk  of  this  Com- 
pany. To  attribute  a  concurrence  in  error  to  these  three  parties,  on 
the  ground  which  has  been  stated,  and  to  found  thereupon  a  demand 
for  the  payment  of  additional  duty,  is  a  proceeding  against  which  this 
Company  is  under  the  necessity  of  remonstrating. 

The  Warehousing  Act  has  evidently  been  constructed  with  a  special 
view  to  give  relief  from  vexatious  questions  which  might  arise  in  the 
case  of  articles  subject  to  fluctuate  in  weight  from  natural  causes.  It 
gives,  nowhere,  that  this  Company  can  perceive,  any  power  to  make 
the  demand  which  is  now  made  in  respect  to  this  cocoa. 

With  respect  to  the  justice  of  the  principle  on  which  this  demand  is 
made,  if  an  article  of  an  absorbent  character,  landed  in  the  month  of 
June,  shall  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  cold  and  damp  season,  to  have 
imbibed  moisture  to  the  extent  of  a  pound  or  two  per  bag,  is  it  not 
manifest  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  essential  quantity  of  the  article 
itself  ?  The  real  available  quantity  of  cocoa  must  remain  the  same  as 
it  was  on  the  day  it  was  landed, — at  any  rate  it  cannot  have  increased. 
In  what  spirit  of  justice,  then,  is  such  a  claim  as  this  conceived  ? 

I  must  now  beg  the  Honourable  Board's  attention  to  the  vexatious 
interruption  given  to  the  practical  working  of  business  by  this  course 
of  proceeding.  When  the  holders  of  the  warrants  for  this  cocoa  shall 
come  to  present  them,  having  first  paid  the  duty  on  the  weights  therein 
specified,  being  the  Customs  weight,  the  delivery  of  the  cocoa  will  be 
stopped  until  the  parties  have  gone  to  the  Custom-house,  to  pay,  in  ad- 
dition, such  proportion  of  this  alleged  excess  of  weight  as  may  be 
assumed  to  appertain  to  the  quantities  represented  in  their  warrants. 
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London  Dock  House,  April  il),  1850. 

Sir, — On  a  recent  occasion,  the  officers  of  the  Customs  refused  to 
permit,  for  several  days,  the  filling  up,  at  the  London  Dock,  of  three 
bags  of  cocoaj  which  it  was  proposed  to  fill  up  out  of  cocoa  from  two  bags 
of  sweepings,  found  in  the  floor  where  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo,  of 
which  the  said  three  bags  formed  a  part,  had  been  stowed,  and  from 
whence  much  had  been  delivered.  The  propriety  of  filling  up  these 
three  bags  in  this  manner  was  self-evident.  Cocoa  is  not  an  article 
enclosed  in  iron  or  bras?.  No  human  care  can  prevent  the  escape  of 
certain  portions  of  it  from  the  packages  in  which  it  is  contained, 
although,  compared  with  the  whole  bulk,  such  portions  are  utterly  in- 
significant as  to  quantity.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  plain 
and  inteUigible  state  of  things,  the  landing-waiter  stops  the  delivery  of 
these  three  bags,  until  after  the  re-weighing  of  580  bags,  remaining  in 
the  floor,  and  then  the  landing- waiter  intimates  that  the  bags  might  be 
filled  up. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  buyer  of  the  said  cocoa  applied  for  the  delivery 
thereof,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  it,  the  company  has  been  made 
responsible  for  the  value  thereof,  which  it  has  paid. 

From  the  Customs  to  the  London  Dock  Company. 

Custom  House,  22nd  April,  1850. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  that  the  evidence  which  the 
Board  have  obtained,  from  eminent  cocoa  manufacturers  and  others,  is 
greatly  at  variance  with  what  is  stated  in  the  certificates  alluded  to,  as 
to  the  liability  of  the  article  to  increase  in  weight,  from  atmospheric  or 
other  natural  causes,  to  the  extent  represented ;  on  the  contrary,  a  defi- 
ciency had  usually  taken  place. 

From  the  London  Dock  Company  to  thb  Customs. 

London  Dock  House,  18th  May,  1850. 

Sir, — Tbe  Directors  solicit  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Board  to  the 
facts  of  this  case,  because,  although  there  is  no  amount  of  pecuniary 
consideration  of  any  importance  involved  therein,  the  principle  now  con- 
tended for  by  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  will,  in  its  operation,  affect 
the  practice  of  this  port  in  the  daily  dealings  in  merchandize. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  position  of  this  case  : — 

1 .  The  officers  of  the  Customs  affirm,  that  an  error  has  been 

made  in  taking  the  weights  of  this  cocoa  at  landing. 

2.  There  is   no  evidence  on  which  to  rest  this  assertion.     It 

arises   solely  out  of  the  fact,  that,  on  re- weighing  a  part 
of  the  said  cocoa,  it  is  found  to  have  increased  in  weight. 
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The  assertion,  therefore,  is  one  founded  on  inference,  and 
not  on  fact. 

3.  Seven  brokers   of  great  experience  in  this  article,  some  of 

whom  state  that  they  have  been  employed  in  dealings  in  it 
for  thirty  years,  have  given  certificates  affirming  that  it  is 
an  article  which  will  increase  in  weight  during  the  damp 
season,  and  will  lose  in  weight  dunng  the  dry  season. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  cocoa  manufacturers  and  others  disagree, 

as  is  stated  in  your  letter,  with  the  aforesaid  certificates  as 
to  the  liability  of  the  article  to  increase  in  weight,  from 
atmospheric  or  other  natural  causes,  to  the  extent  repre- 
sented ;  but  say,  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  deficiency  has 
usually  taken  place.  No  certificates  are  given  of  the  state- 
ments of  these  parties. 

5.  But  it  appears,  that  these  parties  admit  that  an  increase  does 

sometimes  take  place,  although  not  "  to  the  extent  re- 
presented." 

6.  The  experience  of  eocoa  manufacturers  can  hardly  be  equal. 

to  that  of  brokers.  The  manufacturer  does  not  pay  the 
duty  on  his  goods  before  he  wants  to  consume  them.  He 
has  no  inducement  to  bring  them  into  his  warehouse  until 
the  time  for  consumption  is  near  at  hand.  The  broker,  on 
the  contrary,  sees  all  that  passes  with  the  goods,  from  first 
to  last.  This  cocoa,  for  instance,  has  been  in  deposit 
Dearly  two  years.  All  the  deahngs  which  go  on  in  respect 
thereof  during  that  period,  are  carried  on  through  the 
broker.  The  experience  of  the  manufacturer,  probably, 
does  not  exceed  as  many  months. 

7.  It  is  in  accordance  with  common  observation  and  experience, 

that  an  article  of  a  dry  and  absorbent  nature  will  imbibe 
moisture  in  damp  weather,  which  will  evaporate  again  in 
dry  weather. 

8.  If  there  had  been  a  mistake  in   the  landing-weights,  three 

parties  must  have  been  concurrent  therein,  viz.,  the  Cus- 
toms' landing- waiter,  the  Customs'  surveyor,  who  checks 
the  landing-waiter,  and  the  Clerk  of  this  Company,  who 
takes  the  weights. 

9.  If  such  a  mistake  has  been  made,  the  fault  is  in  the  officers 

of  the  Customs.  It  is  not  reasonable  for  any  party  to 
impose  embarassment  on  another  from  its  own  wrong  doing. 

10.  If  there  had  been  error  in  weighing  at  landing,  it  would  have 
shown  itself  in  the  early  deliveries  of  this  cocoa,  whereas,  on 
the  parcel  deUvered  in  February,  1849,  being  8S0  bags. 
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there  was  an  increase  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  bag. 
In  September,  1849,  when  a  further  parcel  was  delivered 
of  356  bags,  there  was  on  the  whole  result  neither  gain  nor 
loss,  viz.  — 

42  bags  had  lost  62  lbs. 

46     „     gained    62  lbs. 
268  weighed  the  same  as  at  landing. 
In  December,  1849,  when  a  further  dehvery  took  place  of 
twenty-seven  bags,  twenty-six  had  lost  sixty-three  pounds, 
one  weighed  the  same  as  at  landing.     This  parcel  had  re- 
mained two  complete   summers  in   deposit,  and  but  one 
winter. 
The  assertion,  therefore,  that  the  landing  weights  were  erroneous 
as  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  these  facts,  and  still  more  so  with  the  following  further 
fact,  that  on  re-weighing,  on  the  4th  instant,  fifty  bags,  a 
portion  of  them  are  found  to  have  lost  a  pound  each  since 
they  were  re-weighed  by  order  of  the  Customs,  the  atmos- 
phere during  the  month  of  March  having  been  dry. 

11.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  neither  gain  nor  loss  are 
uniform — a  circumstance  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  about  one  bag  in  three  is  an  outside  bag,  and  conse- 
quently more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  also  pos«ible  that  some  of  the  cocoa  may  have  been  in- 
herently more  or  less  dry  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

12.  It  has,  doubtless,  been  under  the  influence  of  considerations 
such  as  are  herein  indicated,  that  the  Warehousing  Act 
declares,  in  its  forty-fifth  section,  that  "  some  sort  of  goods 
are  liable  in  time  to  decrease,  and  some  to  increase,  and 
some  to  fluctuation  in  quantity  by  the  effect  of  atmospheric 
and  other  natural  causes." 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  dealings  in  produce  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  warrants.  In  these  documents  is  inserted  the  landing  weights 
taken  by  the  Customs.  The  goods  are  paid  for  by  these  weights.  The 
warrants  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  Many  transactions  take  place  upon 
them  before  the  actual  delivery  of  the  goods.  The  accounts  are  closed 
and  settled,  none  of  the  parties  concerned  expecting  to  hear  any  more  of 
the  transaction.  At  some  indefinite  time  afterwards  (for  goods  fre- 
quently remain  a  long  time  in  deposit),  a  claim  is  to  be  brought 
forward  from  the  Customs,  for  duty  on  a  quantity  assumed  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  landing  weight.  The  Customs  say  to  the  holder  of  the 
warrant,  "  We  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  landing  weights.  We  have 
caused  thereby   erroneous  weights  to  be  inserted  in  those  warrants 
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which  you  hold.  All  the  transactions  which  have  taken  place  under 
these  warrants  have  been  erroneously  settled,  in  so  far  as  the  weights 
are  concerned  ;  and,  although  the  mistake  is  wholly  ours,  and  not  yours, 
we  call  upon  you  to  pay  more  duty." 

It  maybe  said,  that  the  holder  of  the  warrant  is  not  prejudiced  by 
this  demand,  because  he  is  receiving  a  greater  weight  of  cocoa.  But  the 
holder  of  the  warrant  disputes  that  position.  He  says,  "  I  perceive,  by 
the  warrant  which  I  hold,  that  this  cocoa  was  landed  in  hot  weather.  It 
is  now  the  damp  season.  When  I  come  to  manufacture  this  cocoa  I 
shall  find  that  I  have  no  more  cocoa  than  there  was  when  it  was  landed. 
I  shall  find  moisture,  but  I  shall  find  no  increase  of  the  essential  article 
itself,  and,  therefore,  you  are  inflicting  a  wrong  upon  me,  in  asking  me 
to  pay  duty  on  that  which  I  do  not  receive." 

If  such  a  demand  could  be  established,  all  the  transactions  which 
might  have  taken  place  in  these  goods  during  the  two  years  they  have 
been  in  deposit,  would  have  to  be  opened  up,  to  the  annoyance  of  all 
parties  concerned,  simply  because  it  is  alleged  that  the  officers  of  the 
Customs  do  not  take  correct  landing  weights. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  "  Board  see  no  reason  to 
to  depart  from  their  former  order,"  and  that  duty  was  paid 
under  the  thumb-screw  of  no  costs,  upon  1200  lbs.  more  cocoa 
than  was  delivered,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  landing- 
waiter  and  surveyor  themselves.  Water  is  no  doubt  a  precious 
commodity,  but  we  have  never  before  heard  of  its  being  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Customs'  tariff.  In  this  case  the  hardship  is  the 
greater,  as  the  moisture  was  never  imported,  but  was  a  purely 
British  production. 

The  chief  importance  of  this  case  consists  in  its  being  an  il- 
lustration of  the  confusion,  risk,  and  liability  to  which  it  must 
subject  the  importer,  or  the  merchant  to  whose  debit  duties 
are  entered  in  the  Custom-house  books.  Nearly  all  transactions 
in  London  take  place  on  the  faith  of  the  landing  weights,  be- 
cause these  are  taken  by  the  fiscal  officers  themselves.  If  these 
men  can,  at  any  time  they  please,  order  a  new  weighing  of 
goods,  whose  quantity  has  been  already  settled,  and  choose  their 
own  time  for  the  purpose,  they  have  only  to  watch  importa- 
tions made,  as  in  this  case,  in  September,  the  dryest  month  in 
the  year,  and  then  order  a  fresh  stock-taking  in  the  moistest,  as 
in  this  case,  in  April,  the  month  of  showers ;  and  then  as  be- 
tween buyer,  seller,  and  dock-keeper,  they  will  succeed  in  un- 
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settling  every  bargain,  and  throwing  suspicion  on  every  arrange- 
ment. 

The  extreme  rapacity  of  the  public  servants  is  shown  in  this, 
that  they  uniformly  stick  to  the  landing  weights  when  they  are 
in  their  favour,  and  as  regularly  ignore  them  when  they  tell 
the  other  way.  If  a  cargo  of  coffee  is  imported  into  Leith,  for 
example,  from  London,  and  found  to  be  less  than  the  Custom- 
house entry  at  London,  the  importer  must  pay  duty  on  the 
whole  deficiency ;  while,  if  on  re-weighing  at  Leith,  the  quantity 
is  found  by  moisture  to  be  larger  than  the  entry,  the  merchant 
is  told,  that  the  Custom-house  entry  is  no  rule  to  the  Custom- 
house officer,  and  that  the  excess  will  be  exacted  to  the  utter- 
most farthing. 

^  3.       SUGAR,  PER  "  BEULAH." 

The  next  case  (3044,  observes  Mr.  Cattley)  which  occurred, 
was  that  of  14  bags  of  sugar,  said  by  the  Customs  to  have  been 
landed  from  the  ship  "  Beulah,"  The  cargo  consisted  of  9,211 
bags  of  sugar.  The  tidewaiter's  return  made  the  number  to  be 
14  more.  The  circumstances  are  just  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case  of  the  coffee,  by  the '' Duke  of  York."  The  Cus- 
toms claim  duty,  amounting  to  £12  I2s.  lid.,  on  14  bags  of 
sugar  never  landed  from  the  ship ;  and  this  claim  they  are  pro- 
secuting against  the  Company.  Discrepancies  are  continually 
found  to  arise  in  the  landing  accounts  of  these  tallymen,  both 
on  the  side  of  the  Company  and  the  Customs.  Tliey  are  of  the 
class  of  weekly  servants ;  their  account  or  tally  is  kept  by 
making  a  stroke  in  a  book,  or  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  whenever  a 
package,  or  set  of  packages  is  landed ;  very  apt  to  be  some- 
times omitted  in  the  belief  that  it  has  been  recorded,  or  to  be 
twice  entered,  forgetting  that  it  has  been  set  down.  The  whole 
business  is  transacted  with  great  rapidity.  A  ship  is  sometimes 
discharged  from  two  hatchways  at  a  time.  There  is  sometimes 
but  one  Customs  tallyman  keeping  the  account  of  what  is  done 
at  both  hatchways ;  their  accounts  are  never  relied  upon  as 
conclusive.  When  the  cargo  is  all  landed  and  counted  over  in 
the  warehouse,  the  accounts  of  the  tallymen  are  compared  uith 
the  accounts  of  the  warehouse -keeper,  and  if  discrepancies  are 
found,  they  are  at  once  examined  into  and  rectified. 
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In  the  representation  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the 
Company,  it  will  be  seen  they  state  they  are  in  possession 
of  evidence,  which  will  prove  beyond  reasonable  question  that 
the  bags  on  which  duty  is  claimed,  never  existed.  But  as  the 
inquiry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  exhausted,  or  to  any  ex- 
tent even  entered  upon  by  the  Select  Committee,  it  is  here 
noticed  only  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  the 
Board  of  Customs  was  to  begin  inquiry  into  facts,  or  negotia- 
tions for  an  explanation,  by  a  curt  "lawyer's  letter"  assuming 
the  thing  to  be  proved,  and  demanding  forthwith  payment  of 
what  was  never  due. 

§    4.      OTHER    DISPUTED    TALLIES. 

In  reference  to  that  and  other  cases  of  disputed  tallies, 
viz.  : — 

The  May  Shepherd. 

Iberia. 

Prince  Charlie. 

Calista. 

Persia. 

Coromandel  and  Lady  McNaghten, 
Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  indeed,  gave  in  a  statement  (A.  4352) 
of  the  Board  view  of  the  facts,  but  on  being  asked  by  the 
Chairman  of  Committee  (Query  4525),  by  whom  it  was  drawn 
up,  he  stated  it  was  done  "  by  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office ; "  and  he  added  (4527)  "  I  do  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  it."  Of  course  he  might  for  any  reliable  pur- 
poses of  evidence  just  as  well  have  handed  in  an  old  almanack  ; 
and  to  such  a  document,  so  virtually  repudiated  by  its  producer, 
no  attention  can  be  paid. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  appears  to  embrace 
every  particular  on  this  subject,  which  can  be  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Mr.  Cattley  thus  proceeds. 

(3044)  Shortly  after  this  the  Solicitor  of  the  Customs  applied  to  the 
Company  in  respect  of  two  quarter-casks  of  wine  out  of  a  ship  called 
the  "  Iberia,"  from  Spain,  which  he  stated  were  duly  landed  in  the 
London  Docks,  hut  were  not  forthcoming.  In  this  case  both  the 
Customs  tidewater  and  the  tallyman  of  the  Company  agreed  that  these 
two  casks  had  actually  been  landed.     It  turned  out  that  there  were  two 
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quarter-casks  put  on  board  at  St.  Mary's,  for  which  the  shipmaster  had 
signed  bills  of  lading  at  St.  Mary's,  and  had  inadvertently  signed  bills 
of  lading  for  them  again  on  coming  to  Cadiz.     They  were  in  conse- 
quence inserted  twice  over  in  the  ship's  manifest,  and  the  tidewater  and 
the  London  Dock  tallyman,  in  order  to  make  their  account  agree  with 
the  manifest,  and  perhaps  supposing  that  as  they  were  in  the  manifest 
they  must  have  been  landed,  returned  them  as  landed.     The  Company, 
however,  procured  proof  from  the  receiver  of  the  wine  that  there  were 
only  two,  and  not  four  casks,  and  we  had  heard  no  more  about  the 
matter.     But  I  mention  this  to  show  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  accounts  of  such  persons  when  they  are  not  supported  by  subse- 
quent examination  ;  a  fact  well  known  to  all  the  practical  officers  in  the 
Customs.     I  do  not  at  the  same  time  wish  to  say  that  the  accounts  of 
these  tallymen  are  altogether  useless ;  they  are  useful  as   a  kind  of 
prehminary  account ;  and  if  discrepancies  occur,  they  lead  to  immediate 
inquiry  and  examination,  which  are  useful.     There  was  also  a  case  last 
year,  in  which  the  Customs  tidewaiter's  tally  was  proved  to  be  correct. 
On  unloading  the  ship  "  Carena  "  from  Havannah,  which  reported  with 
1,753  boxes  of  sugar,  one  box  passed  the  scale  without  being  weighed, 
and  was  returned  as  short  landed.    This  box  was  found  in  the  warehouse 
by  the  Company^ s  officers  on  the  last  delivery  being  completed,  loho 
immediately  communicated  the  circumstance  to  the  proprietor  and  the 
Customs.     The  two  foregoing  cases  which  I  have  stated  are  actions  by 
the  Crown  against  the  Company  for  the  recovery  of  duties. 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  takes  up  the  same  subject  as  follows. 

(434S.  Chairman.)  Among  the  papers  that  you  were  about  to  put 
in,  you  were  going  to  allude  to  the  two  quarter-casks  of  wine  by  the 
"  Iberia"  ? — Yes  ;  this  is  the  case  :  "  Four  quarter- casks  of  wine  were 
reported  by  the  master,  entered  by  the  merchant,  and  recorded  as 
landed  both  by  the  tidewaiter  and  the  Company's  tallyman  on  the 
quay ;  but  two  quarter-casks  only  having  been  produced  after  landing, 
the  master  was  called  upon  by  the  solicitor  for  explanation,  but  he 
could  not  at  that  time  account  for  the  discrepancy,  having,  as  he  alleged, 
left  his  cargo-book  at  Cadiz ;  since  then  he  has  returned,  and  although 
without  his  cargo-book,  there  can  be  no  question,  from  his  statement, 
that  the  error  in  the  report  and  entry  arose,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pico,  the 
importer,  from  duplicate  sets  of  bills  of  lading  having  been  inadvertently 
made  out;  the  error  in  the  tally  accounts  is,  therefore,  palpable." 

(4344)  This  was  a  case  differing  from  the  case  of  the  twelve  bags  of 
coffee,  inasmuch  as  the  tidewaiter  of  the  Customs  and  the  Dock  Com- 
pany agreed  ? — Yes,  they  agi-eed  with  the  entry ;  the  captain  had 
signed  duplicate  bills  of  lading,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  mer- 
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chant  was  under  the  impression  that  he  ought  to  have  four  quarter- 
casks  of  wine,  and  it  turned  out  there  were  only  two  quarter-casks 
landed.  In  that  case  all  parties  agreed  till  they  came  to  the  landing 
account,  when  they  found  that  there  were  only  two  quarter-cauks,  and 
on  reference  being  made  to  the  shipper  at  Cadiz,  it  turned  out  that 
there  were  only  two  quarter- casks.  The  evidence  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory ;  it  showed  not  only  that  only  two  quarter-casks  were  shipped, 
but  also  how  the  mistake  originated.  It  appeared  that  two  casks  had 
been  shipped  at  St.  Mary's,  and  the  agent  of  the  shipper  there  had  sent 
a  bill  of  lading  for  them  ;  but  the  party  at  Cadiz  not  knowing  that  a  bill 
of  lading  for  these  two  casks  had  been  drawn  out  at  St.  Mary's,  made 
out  another  bill  of  lading,  and  described  the  casks  as  shipped  at  Cadiz  ; 
so  that  the  captain  signed  two  bills  of  lading  for  the  same  two  casks. 

(4345)  Here  the  tidewaiter  and  the  tallyman  made  the  whole  quan- 
tity that  was  delivered  four  casks  ? — Yes. 

(4346)  Is  not  that  an  illustration  of  the  little  reliance  that  can  be 
placed  upon  the  tidewaiter's  return  of  12  bags  out  of  1,022  ? — It  cer- 
tainly shows  that  the  tallyman's  account  may  be  wrcng.  There  is  the 
case  of  the  "  Carena"  from  the  Havannah ;  this  case  has  been  alluded 
to  in  the  evidence  before  the  Committee,  and  the  following  are  the 
facts  connected  with  it :  "  The  vessel  discharged  in  the  London  Docks 
in  the  month  of  September,  1849,  the  master  having  reported  1,793 
boxes  of  sugar,  two  of  them  being  in  dispute,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  short  shipped;  by  the  tidewaiter's  tally,  the  full  quantity,  viz., 
1,793  boxes,  were  landed,  but  1,792  only  were  produced  to  the  landing- 
waiter^  after  the  cargo  had  been  taken  into  the  warehouse ;  there  was 
therefore,  apparently  one  short  of  the  report,  and  Messrs.  Van  Notten 
and  Co.,  the  brokers  for  the  ship,  having  thereupon  appHed  to  the 
Board  to  amend  the  report  (in  the  absence  of  the  master)  by  striking 
out  one  box,  the  Board,  having  no  reason  to  doubt  the  bona  fides  of  the 
transaction,  granted  the  request.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  this  iden- 
tical box  was  in  the  warehouse  all  the  time,  and  when  the  officers  went 
to  search  the  premises  several  months  afterwards,  it  was  produced  to 
them  by  the  company's  servants,  and  placed  under  detention  accord- 
ingly ;  whereupon  Messrs.  Van  Notten  again  applied  to  the  Board  for 
permission  to  re-amend  the  report  to  its  original  state,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  box  of  sugar  which  had  thus  become  an  excess,  but  the  box  is 
still  under  detention  ;  thus,  the  tidewaiter's  tally  turned  out  to  be 
strictly  con-ect,  whilst  the  word  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  the 
landing  account  upon  which  it  had  been  repudiated,  were  equally  wrong. 

Mr.  Chandler  throws  further  light  on  this  source  of  error  and 
obstruction  to  business, 
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(6906.  Chairman.)  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  from  your  ex- 
perience as  superintendent  of  the  Docks,  whether  any  great  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  upon  the  tally  accounts  ;  that  is,  the  accounts  taken  of  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  from  the  ship  ? — In  the  course  of  the  last  few- 
months  I  have  had  several  instances  brought  under  my  notice  where 
there  have  been  differences  between  the  tally  accounts  kept  by  the  Cus- 
toms tidewaiters,  and  the  Company's  servants,  and  I  have  a  list  of 
them  which  I  beg  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee  to  submit  to 
them. 

(6907.  Mr.   Goulburn.)     Between  what  periods  ? — October,  1850 
and  April,  1851,  1  think,  will  be  the  period  which  this  covers. 
[the  same  was  delivered  in.,  and  is  as  follows:] 
TIDEWAITERS'  and  other  TALLY  ACCOUNTS  found  to  be  incorrect. 


SHIP. 

DATE 

QUANTITY. 

Depart- 

ment. 

Manifested 

Per  Tide- 

Per  Com- 

Ac- 

or 

waiter's 

pany's 

tually 

Entered. 

Tally. 

Tally. 

landed. 

[N0S.2& 

1850: 

« 

3 

Circassian    .    . 

Oct. 

373  qr.  casks  Wine 

376 

373 

373 

It 

Nicolai     .     .     . 

Nov. 

1 1  casks  Wine 

11 

12 

12 

[Eastern 

Dock] 

Protector     .     . 

June 

HWS.  7  casks  Sugar 

7 

10 

10 

<< 

Victorine     .     . 

Oct. 
1851: 

4,374  bags  Sugar    . 

4,345 

4,345 

4,355 

" 

Coromandel 

Jan. 

4,913  bags  Sugar     . 

4,920 

4,92C 

4,910 

" 

LadyM'Naghten 

March 

10,420  bags  Sugar  . 

10,413 

10,413 

10,423 

" 

Steadfast      .     . 

Jan. 

3,672  bags  Sugar     . 

3,673 

3,672 

3.672 

>( 

Marion   .     .     . 

April 
1850: 

3,886  bags  Sugar    . 

3,878 

3,878 

3,888 

[Spir 

Earl  Grey,  per 

Quay] 

craft   .     .     . 

March 

38  casks  Tallow,  per 

lighter  note     .     . 

38 

37 

37 

(( 

Thomas  Snook . 

July 

389  casks  Palm  Oil 

389 

390 

390 

<< 

Regina*       .     . 

Oct. 

2,400  pockets  Seed  . 

2.400 

2,399 

2,399 

" 

Regina    .     .     . 

Oct. 

3,400  bags  Seed      . 

3,400 

3,398 

3,398 

" 

Ueelong .     .     . 

Sept. 

517  casks  Tallow    . 

517 

516 

516 

a 

Himalaya     .     . 

Sept. 

216  bales  Wool 

216 

216 

215 

t< 

Great  Britain   . 

Nov. 

50  barrels  Flour 

50 

50 

1i^» 

Found  in  the  Ship  sv 

>sequently 

^ 

« 

York  Town,  per 

craft     .     .    . 

Nov. 

46  casks  Oil     . 

46 

45 

«}4. 

Subsequently  found  in  the  hold 

,         , 

<( 

Corsair's  Bride 

Nov. 

106  casks  Tallow    . 

106 

107 

107 

<• 

Nonpareil,   per 

craft    .     .     . 

Nov. 

651  Hides      .     .    . 

646 

650 

650 

rSouth 

■  Quay] 

Jamaica .     .    . 

Sept. 

318  puns.  Molasses 

318 

318 

319 

*  This  is  the  ship  from  which,  some  days  after  her  clearance  by  the  Customs  37 
sacks  and  20  pockets  of  Seed  were  landed,  having  been  found  on  board  by  tiie  ciiptain. 
14  July,  1851.  C.  E.  M.  HooKbY. 
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(6908.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  "What  is  the  nature  of  the  discrepancies  ? — 
Sometimes  there  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Customs  officer,  and 
sometimes  on  the  part  of  the  Company's  servant,  and  sometimes  they 
both  agree  in  an  error. 

(6909)  How  are  the  errors  reconciled  ? — ^They  can  only  be  recon- 
ciled by  weighing  the  goods  in  the  warehouse. 

(6910)  Is  there  an  account  taken  of  the  packages  as  they  are 
received  at  the  loop-hole  .'' — There  is,  generally. 

(6911)  Would  not  that  afford  a  means  of  checking  the  accuracy  of 
the  two  accounts  ? — It  would  ;  but  I  have  known  the  three  tallies  to  be 
wrong.  I  was  going  to  read  a  short  statement  which  I  have  prepared, 
in  proof  of  the  little  reliance  which  can  be  placed  upon  the  tally 
accounts.  There  is  scarcely  a  matter  to  which  more  attention  has  been 
paid,  or  in  respect  to  which  more  endeavours  have  been  used  to  arrive 
at  an  approach  to  accuracy  than  this,  but  with  little  success ;  and, 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  men  in  the  Company's  employ  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  yet  keep  the  most  correct  account  by  tale. 
Formerly  all  tallies  were  kept  on  a  board  with  chalk,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  meters  now  mark  at  the  back  of  a  shovel  the  number  of  quar- 
ters of  grain  delivered.  Then  boards  with  consecutive  numbers  painted 
over  holes  were  used,  and  a  peg  displaced  at  every  set,  but  that  was  not 
found  to  answer.  Printed  books  and  sheets  were  then  adopted,  and  a 
better  class  of  men  employed  than  formerly,  but  without  much  success. 
At  one  time  it  was  suggested  that  the  tidewaiter,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  Company's  tallyman  should  be  together  and  compare 
as  they  proceeded,  but  this  was  found  objectionable  ;  it  was  found  that 
they  copied  each  other's  accounts.  Then  the  tallyman  was  ordered  to 
keep  himself  quite  aloof  from  the  Customs  tidewaiter  ;  and  occasionally 
two  tallymen  have  been  placed  by  the  Company  in  different  positions, 
and  their  accounts  have  not  agreed.  We  have  numbered  every  package 
one  upwards,^yet  in  these  cases  errors  have  crept  in ;  but  this  mode 
of  proceeding  could  not  be  carried  out,  except  with  articles  landed 
slowly  and  singly,  as  bales,  casks,  and  large  packages  of  that  descrip- 
tion are.  I  have  thought  it  right  thus  to  enter  into  detail,  with  a  view 
tf  showing  the  Committee  the  various  attempts  made  to  get  correct 
accounts :  but,  owing  to  the  haste  required  in  taking  these  accounts, 
and  the  circumstances  of  bustle  and  confusion  under  which  they  are 
taken,  ships  being  frequently  unloading  at  more  than  one  hatchway, 
and  the  persons  employed  to  keep  the  tallies  being  occasionally  absent, 
they  are  very  little  to  be  relied  upon.  Two  persons  employed  to  keep 
the  accounts  frequently  agree  in  an  error ;  discrepancies  are  continually 
occurring,  and  I  have  submitted  a  list  of  some  few  which  have  occurred, 
and  which  were  brought  under  my  observation  by  the  Company's  officers 
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since  the  Customs  proceedings  took  place.  I  may  remark,  that  the  Cus- 
toms authorities  generally  rely  on  their  tally  account  when  it  tells  in  their 
favour,  and  throw  it  overboard  when  it  tells  against  them.  The  Com- 
mittee will  perceive  in  many  instances,  that  w^e  have  brought  goods  to 
the  scale  beyond  the  quantity  which  the  Customs  tallyman  recorded. 
It  may  be  urged  that  accounts  so  little  to  be  relied  upon,  cannot  be  of 
much  use  ;  and  the  propriety  of  keeping  them  may  be  doubted  ;  but  it 
is  proper  to  say  that  they  afford  a  certain  extent  of  useful  check,  and 
instances  are  very  frequent  when,  by  comparing  the  landing  return,  or 
out-turn  of  goods  subsequently  taken,  with  the  tally  account,  the  cause 
of  the  discrepancy  is  satisfactorily  explained.  The  general  result  of  the 
manner  in  which  goods  are  landed  in  the  London  Docks  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  satisfactory,  by  the  plain  fact  that  deficiencies,  except  of 
the  most  trifluig  character,  do  not  occur.  The  check  in  this  respect  on 
the  Company  is  most  complete.  The  merchant  who  receives  goods  from 
abroad,  knows  by  his  invoice  the  quantity  which  he  has  to  receive ; 
the  captain  of  the  ship  knows  the  quantity  on  which  he  has  to  receive 
his  freight ;  consequently,  both  merchant  and  ship-owner  have  a  direct 
interest  in  seeing  that  we  account  for  all  the  goods  which  they  place  in 
our  custody.  Now,  we  have  no  complaints  from  any  parties,  that  their 
goods  are  not  duly  accounted  for ;  when  I  say  we  have  no  complaints, 
I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  nothing  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
business  transacted ;  sometimes  an  enquiry  may  be  made  about  a 
package  or  two  in  dispute  at  the  place  of  shipment,  and  a  close  inspec- 
tion may  take  place  to  see  whether  they  can  be  discovered,  but  these  arc 
cases  of  but  rare  occurrence  compared  with  the  amount  of  business 
transacted.  Then  as  regards  the  Customs,  they  have  a  complete  check 
upon  us  in  the  ship's  manifest,  which  gives  to  them  a  key  to  every 
package  that  comes  into  the  docks,  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  make 
the  Company  accountable.  The  inference  which  I  present  to  the  Com- 
mittee from  all  this  is,  therefore,  that  altliough  there  may  be  mistakes 
made  by  tallymen,  all  is  made  right  when  the  goods  come  to  be  regu- 
larly weighed  and  stowed  away,  an  abstraction  from  the  docks  in  any- 
thing like  quantity  being  something  very  like  an  impossibility  ;  and  if  it 
did  take  place,  there  would  be  three  parties  interested  in  looking  after 
the  company,  viz.,  the  merchant  for  his  goods,  the  ship-owner  for  his 
freight,  and  the  Customs  for  the  duties. 

(6912)  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  It  appears  from  the  list  of  tallies  which 
you  have  put  in,  that  in  several  instances,  I  think  six  cases  out  of  nine- 
teen, the  two  tally-men  agreed,  and  that  the  numbers  in  which  they 
agreed  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  inaccurate  ;  how  was  that  inaccuracy 
discovered  ? — By  weighing  the  goods  in  the  warehouse. 

(6913)  How  do  you  account  for  the  agreement  between  the  two 
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tallymen  in  an  error  of  numbers  ;  do  you  suppose  that  one  depends 
upon  the  other? — Yes,  very  frequently;  one  man  has  occasion  to 
be  absent,  and  he  says  to  the  other,  "  You  can  continue  the  tally  while 
I  go  away ;"  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  them  will  neglect 
the  duly  altogether. 

(6914)  I  will  read  you  some  of  the  numbers;  the  "  Victorine"  is 
4345  bags  of  sugar ;  the  tallymen  agree  in  the  number  4345,  but 
the  number  actually  landed  is  stated  to  be  4355 ;  what  do  you  consider  to 
be  the  reason  of  the  two  tallymen  agreeing  in  the  number  of  4345,  when 
the  true  number  was  4355  ? — They  cast  up  generally  in  tens  at  a  time, 
and  the  number  is  indicated  by  a  stroke  on  the  tally  sheet,  and  they 
must  both  of  them  have  omitted  to  set  down  one  stroke. 

(6915)  Is  it  probable  that  both  would  have  made  the  same  omission 
at  the  same  time ;  if  one  did  not  enter  the  right  number,  is  it  not  to  be 
presumed  that  the  other  would  ? — The  probabihty  is,  that  the  one  must 
have  relied  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  other. 

(6916)  Here  is  the  "  Himalaya,  216  bales  of  wool ;"  both  the  tally- 
men agree  in  that  number,  and  the  true  number  is  stated  to  be  215  ? — 
The  bales  of  wool  are  taken  separately,  and  both  of  them  must  have  put 
down  one  bale  surplus. 

(6917.  Mr.  Brown.)  Does  it  not  frequently  happen  that  those  tallv- 
raen  actually  copy  each  other's  books  ? — Very  often,  and  we  have  no 
protection  against  their  inaccuracies. 

(6918.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  Then  practically  they  are  not  a  check 
upon  each  other,  but  one  relies  upon  the  other  ? — Yes. 

(6919)  Which  do  you  think  is  most  likely  to  copy  the  entry  of 
the  other  ? — I  think  they  are  both  of  them  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  ; 
I  should  not  wish  to  charge  one  more  than  the  other  with  copying 
the  entries. 

(6920)  Sometimes  the  Customs  tallyman  copies  from  the  Dock 
Company's  tallyman,  and  sometimes  the  reverse  ;  the  Company's  tally, 
man  copies  from  the  Customs  tallyman  ? — Yes. 

(6921.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  But  when  you  bring  the  goods 
to  the  scale  you  find  out  the  mistake  ? — Yes. 

(6922)  And  there  must  arise  mistakes  with  large  cargoes  ? — Yes; 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  errors  in  the  landing  of  such  large  cargoes, 
■when  they  are  making  the  records  with  such  rapidity. 

(6923)  But  when  you  bring  them  to  the  scale  you  find  out  the  mis- 
take ? — Invariably. 

(6924.  Sir  J.  Y,  Buller.)  Have  the  tallymen  a  copy  of  the  manifest 
before  them  \ — fJ^ot  always. 

(6925.  Chairman.)    I  suppose  one  tallyman  goes  to  dinner,  and  the 
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other  keeps  the  account  in  his  absence,  and  then  the  other  goes  to  dinner 
afterwards  ? — Yes. 

Such  are  the  varied  features  and  views  taken  of  a  system 
which  we  must  take  leave  to  regard  just  as  a  new  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  absence  of  all  elasticity,  rejuvenescence,  or 
progressive  spirit  in  the  establishment  charged  with  the  collec- 
tion of  the  foreign  revenue  of  the  country.  There  is  not  a  rail- 
way manager  in  the  kingdom  who  has  not  his  contrivances  for 
ticket  checking,  signals,  telegraphs — not  a  new  improvement  in 
wheels,  engines,  carriages,  modes  of  business  can  be  suggested, 
without  meeting  with  consideration  and  experiment.  Even  our 
cabs  and  omnibuses  are  having  their  mileage  indices  and  other 
mechanical  devices  for  supplying  the  defect  of  human  accuracy 
or  honesty.  And  yet  here  is  the  Board  of  Customs,  which  can 
command  unlimited  means,  and  might,  by  pubhc  spirited  use  of 
patronage,  procure  all  the  available  talent  of  the  country, 
unable  even  to  devise  a  plan  for  securing  the  precision  of  tallies 
and  the  infallibility  of  weighing  registers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
SCRAPINGS,  SWEEPINGS,  AND  REFUSE. 


§  1.  The  "  Black  Stuff." 

Mr.  Cattley  thus  introduces  the  subject : — 

(3066)  The  next  three  cases  I  have  to  notice  are  informations  filed 
by  the  Customs  in  the  Exchequer  against  certain  officers  and  servants 
of  the  Company  for  the  recovery  of  large  penalties.  The  first  of  these 
cases  was  the  arrest  of  the  superintendent,  the  inspector,  and  one  of  the 
principal  warehouse-keepers,  and  six  other  persons,  on  the  following 
charge  of  fraud.  A  quantity  of  rubbish,  called  in  the  docks  "  black 
stuff,"  consisting  of  saw- dust,  oil  from  the  truck  wheels,  lime,  filth, 
and  matter  scraped  from  the  main  gangways  of  the  sugar  warehouse, 
had,  previously  to  the  year  1  845,  been  thrown  on  the  dirt-heap,  and  re- 
moved from  the  docks  by  the  scavenger.  In  that  year  a  scum-boiler 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks  offered  to  buy  it.  It  was  sold  to  him 
as  dung  or  any  other  refuse  stuff  might  have  been  sold  by  any  one.  No 
one  dreamt  that  this  rubbish  contained  anything  liable  to  duty.  The  Cus- 
toms heard  of  this  stuff  being  sold,  and  addressed  the  Company  upon  it, 
requesting  an  explanation  thereon.  The  directors  immediately  caused 
an  examination  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  ;  but  such  was  the 
precipitation  with  which  this  proceeding  was  conducted,  that  before 
their  answer  was  transmitted  to  the  Customs,  these  informations  were 
filed  against  the  Company's  officers.  The  superintendent  of  the  docks 
was  taken  out  of  the  docks  in  a  hackney  carriage  in  the  charge  of  an 
officer  of  justice,  and  brought  to  the  Company's  office  in  the  City,  to 
procure  bail  for  his  person.  I  have  never  in  my  experience  seen  such 
an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  law  as  this  ;  if  this  stuff"  was  liable  to 
duty,  the  Customs  were  perfectly  aware  that  they  could  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  recovering  it  from  the  London  Dock  Company ;  in  fact  it  so 
happened,  that  on  the  very  morning  of  the  arrest  in  question,  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  transmitted  their  answer  to  the  Customs,  in 
which  they  stated  to  the  Board  all  they  knew  about  this  black  stuff" ;  urged 
their  belief  that  it  could  not  be  liable  to  duty,  but  requested  that  if  the 
Board  were  of  a  diff"erent  opinion,  they  would  state  to  the  Directors 
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what  amount  of  duty  they  required  to  be  paid  for  it ;  but,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  the  Board,  without  even  waiting  for  this  answer,  without 
even  making  a  previous  demand  stating  what  amount  of  duty  it  claimed, 
took  this  most  harsh  and  violent  proceeding.  If  the  Board  believed  that 
a  wilful  fraud  had  been  committed  on  the  revenue  by  the  officers  of  the 
Company,  if  it  found  the  Directors  unwilling  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and  to  do  justice  in  it  on  their  attention  being  called  to  it,  there  would 
have  been  a  just  pretence  for  taking  strong  measures;  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  existed  in  this  case.  I  must  here  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  the  most  petty  tradesman  in  this  metropolis  would  not  issue  a  writ 
against  another  tradesman  without  at  least  specifying  the  amount  of  his 
demand  ;  the  Customs  did  not  even  do  as  much  as  this. 

(3045.  Sir.  G.  Clerk.)  What  paper  is  that  you  are  reading  } — It  is 
a  paper  drawn  up  chiefly  by  Mr.  Powles. 

(3046.  Chairman.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  repeat  what  you  stated 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  these  statements,  by  whomsoever  drawn  up, 
you  hold  yourself  responsible  for  ? — Certainly  ;  we  have  conferred  on  it. 
I  was  present  when  the  greater  part  of  these  transactions  occurred  ;  I 
became  bail  for  the  superintendent  when  he  was  arrested. 

(3047)  You  adopt  it  as  your  representation  ? — I  do.     On  the  part  of 
the  superintendent  and  the  other  parties  arrested,  there  could  be  no  pur- 
pose cf  fraud  ;  the  money  which  this  stuff  produced  did  not  go  into 
their  pockets  ;  it  was  received  by  the  Company ;  no  one  at  the  docks 
had  any  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  nor  was  there  any  concealment 
about  it.     For  four  years  it  had  been  delivered  to  the  purchaser  in  open 
day  under  the  eyes  of  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  who  are  continually 
in  the  docks.     The  amount  which  it   produced  averaged,  in  the  four 
years,  clear  of  expenses,  67/.  Gs.  per  annum,  being  about  2s.  lid.  per 
cwt      Previously  to  the  year  1845,  the  scavengers  had  done  precisely 
the  same  thing  that  the  Company  has  since  done  ;  they  took  away  this 
stuff  with  all  the  other  refuse  stuff  of  the  docks  ;  the  Customs  never  in- 
terfered with  them  ;  the  officers  must  have  seen  it  conveyed  away  a 
hundred  times.     The   Directors   of  the  London  Dock  Company  were, 
however,  determined  to  ascertain  whether  this  refuse  stuff  did  conteiin 
any  ingredient  liable  to  duty.     They  accordingly  proposed  to  the  Board 
of  Customs  that  some  of  it  then  remaining  on  the  floor  of  the  warehouse, 
should  be  boiled  down  in  order  to   see  what,  if  any,  proportion  of  sugar 
was  contained  in  it.     This  was  done  ;  it  was  found  that  it  did  contain  a 
portion  of  sugar,  whereupon  the   Company  immediately  paid  the  Cus- 
toms the  duty  upon  it  as  sugar  scrapings,  a  sum  exceeding  all  that  it 
had  realized  to  the  Company  :  notwithstanding  which  these  informa- 
tions against  the  aforesaid  nine  persons  are  all  pending,  for  penalties 
amounting  to  88,000/.     Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  the  interests 
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of  the  commerce  of  London  than  the  whole  of  this  proceeding ;  ever 
since  the  Warehousing  Act  was  passed,  London  has  been  a  great  port 
of  deposit  for  goods,  afterwards  transhipped  to  other  ports.  This  trade 
has  been  much  encouraged  by  the  confidence  placed  in  the  docks  of 
London,  both  as  to  security  and  integrity  of  management.  To  see  three 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  London  Docks,  men  who  had  been  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty- six  years  each  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
publicly  placed  under  arrest,  on  a  charge  of  defrauding  the  revenue, 
was  calculated  to  inflict  the  greatest  blow  on  the  reputation  of  the  docks, 
and  on  the  commercial  character  of  the  port  of  London,  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  Board  of  Customs  to  inflict. 

(3048.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  How  many  years  had  you  been 
receiving  this  manure  or  black  stuff  ? — For  four  years,  since  1 845  ;  the 
moment  we  heard  of  this  objection  being  raised  by  the  Customs,  we 
made  a  return  to  them  of  every  penny  that  we  had  received  from  it. 

(3049)  Previously  to  that  it  was  taken  away  by  the  scavenger  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  change  arose  out  of  the  mere  accidental  circumstance  of  a 
gentleman,  a  sugar  baker,  walking  round  the  docks,  and  saying,  upon 
seeing  this  stuff,  "  I  think  that  is  worth  something  ;  I  think  I  could 
put  you  in  a  way  of  obtaining  something  for  that  which  is  now  worth 
nothing  to  you  :  and  the  superintendent  said  in  reply,  "  Well  I  wish 
you  would  do  so,  for  it  is  all  thrown  away  now."  The  West  India 
Docks  at  this  moment  throw  it  away,  and  we  have  since  thrown  it  away, 
because  of  course  we  could  not  pay  this  duty  upon  an  article  for  which 
we  received  only  2s.  lid.  a  cwt. 

(3050)  A  good  deal  goes  away  as  manure  ? — There  is  not  a  great 
deal ;  these  are  scrapings.  The  Committee  may  not  be  aware  that  in 
marking  the  bags  of  wet  sugar,  there  is  a  quantity  of  lime,  in  order  to 
plaster  the  bag,  to  make  a  wet  surface,  or  you  could  not  make  the 
marks ;  and  this  lime  is  strewed  all  about  the  floor.  We  paid  the  duty 
upon  this  stuff,  though  we  were  advised  in  the  strongest  manner  by 
solicitor  and  counsel  that  it  was  in  no  way  liable  to  duty  ;  but  the  di- 
rectors said  that  it  was  so  unpleasant  to  have  a  dispute  of  this  kind 
with  the  Commissioners,  that  they  would  rather  pay  the  duty  for  it. 

(3061.  Chaurman.)  When  did  the  arrests  take  place  ? — On  the  4th 
of  June,  1850. 

(3052)  So  that  although  they  have  received  the  duty  for  this  black 
stuff,  they  have  filed  informations  for  penalties  amounting  to  88,000/.  ? 
— Yes,  and  the  penalties  have  accumulated  to  211,000/,;  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  frighten  us  out  of  our  wits. 

(3053.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  They  never  anticipated  getting 
88,000/.  out  of  your  servants  ? — I  do  not  think  they  did ;  I  dare  say 
they  expected  we  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  large  sum ;   but  I  have 
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never  been  able  to  trace  a  single  irregularity.  I  became  ball  for  the 
superintendent,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  more  honourable  and  re- 
spectable man  ',   I  believe  he  would  be  a  credit  to  any  estabUshment. 

(3054.  Chairman.)  What  salary  does  he  receive? — 700/f.  a  year; 
he  received  when  a  young  man  500Z.  a  year ;  he  commenced,  when  he 
came  to  the  Docks,  at  12^.  a  week. 

(3055.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  He  has  never  received  any  money 
for  those  sweepings  ? — No. 

(3056)  Nor  any  one  of  your  servants  ? — No. 

(3057)  You  do  not  allow  them  to  receive  anything  for  sweepings,  or 
over-drainings,  or  scrapings  ? — No ;  there  are  boards  struck  up  at  the 
entrance  of  every  warehouse,  that  any  one  offending  in  that  way  would 
be  immediately  dismissed. 

(3058.  Mr.  Hastie.)  You  have  stated  that  the  Customs  wrote  to  you 
a  letter  respecting  this  black  stuff  ? — Yes. 

(3059)  How  long  a  time,  from  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  did  you 
take  to  make  a  reply  to  it  ? — In  a  very  short  time  ;  we  of  course,  had 
to  make  inquiries  ;  on  the  20th  of  May  the  letter  was  received,  and  on 
the  4th  of  June  it  was  answered. 

(3060)  Fifteen  days  elapsed  before  you  made  your  reply  ? — Yes  ;  it 
took  a  considerable  time  to  find  out  all  about  it ;  I  went  to  the  Dock 
many  times.  It  struck  ine  that,  if  there  was  anything  wrong,  it  was 
more  likely  to  have  been  a  bribe  given  to  this  man,  Smith,  to  induce 
him  to  put  in  better  stuff  than  he  ought  to  have  put  in  ;  but  there  was 
no  foundation  whatever  for  that. 

(3061)  Then  the  Customs  did  not  wait  for  your  letter,  in  reply  ? — 
No. 

(3062)  Do  you  think  that  that  arose  from  the  delay  in  answering 
the  letter  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  not ;  they  must  have  known  that 
inquiries  were  going  on  every  day  about  it ;  their  officers  were  there, 
and  they  knew  that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get  the  informa- 
tion together. 

(3063)  Did  they  in  any  way  notice  your  explanation  ? — No,  I  think 
they  never  even  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  our  letter ;  we  paid  the 
money,  I  confess,  very  unwillingly,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned ;  but  I 
was  overruled  by  the  other  Directors  ;  they  said  they  did  not  wish  to 
have  a  dispute  with  the  Board  of  Customs  ;  we  had  a  letter  after. 

(3064.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  Was  the  person  who  bought  the 
black  stuff  the  person  who  bought  the  sweepings  ? — No  ;  the  man  who 
bought  the  ordinary  sweepings  would  not  have  had  the  black  stuff  at  a 
gift. 

(3065)  Who  bought  the  black  stuff  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of 
Schwinge,  a  scum-boiler. 
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(3066)  But  the  sweepings  you  used  to  sell  to  a  sugar  baker  ? — Yes. 
The  Commissioners  sent  to  take  a  sample  of  this  stuff  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  they  took  a  sample,  and  then  they  said  "  This  is  not  the  stuff  that 
you  could  have  sold,  for  our  officers  pronounce  it  valueless."  Then  a 
little  discussion  and  dispute  arose,  as  to  whether  we  had  been  fraudulent 
enough  to  send  them  a  false  sample  of  this  black  stuff,  for,  in  fact,  they 
insinuated  that  we  had  sent  a  wrong  sample.  "We  sent  for  Schwinge, 
and  asked  him,  "  Is  that  the  stuff  you  have  bought  of  us  ?"  and  he 
said,  "  Yes,  it  is."  We  asked  him,  "Are  you  ready  to  take  it,  as  you 
have  done  the  rest  ?"  and  he  said,  "Yes ;"  and  he  told  us  a  long  story 
about  the  Custom-house  officers  having  been  with  him,  and  his  having 
declined  to  give  them  information,  and  that  he  was  threatened  with 
penalties. 

"  (3067)  What  proportion  of  sugar  did  you  get  out  of  the  black  stuff  ? 
—I  forget  what  the  per  centage  was  ;  there  was  extreme  difficulty  in 
finding  anybody  who  could  get  any  thing  out  of  it ;  there  was  only  one 
man  that  we  could  find.  The  portion  of  sugar  mixed  with  the  black 
stuff  is  not  in  a  state  to  be  available  as  an  article  of  commerce  ;  seven  or 
eight  hundred  weight  of  it  were  tried  and  analysed. 

(3068)  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  sugar  they  got  out  of  that  ? 
— No ;  of  course  the  basis  of  it  was  saccharine  matter. 

(3069)  Was  this  converted  into  very  bad  loUypops  ?^— I  do  not 
know. 

(3070)  Are  all  those  actions  actually  commenced  ? — ^They  are. 

(3071)  Mr.  Chandler,  your  superintendent,  and  the  other  parties  are 
still  held  to  bail  ? — Certainly. 

(3195)  With  respect  to  the  "  black  stuff,"  was  not  the  real  question 
upon  that  whether  you  had  not  sold  the  "  black  stuff"  without  paying 
duty  upon  it  ? — It  was  ;  they  claimed  duty  upon  it,  and  we  sold  it  not 
beheving  it  to  be  liable  to  any  duty. 

(3196)  You  state  in  your  letter  to  the  Customs  that  it  consisted  of 
"  filth,  sawdust,  oil,  lime,  and  other  substances  "  ? — Yes  ;  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sugar. 

(3197)  With  a  very  few  particles  of  sugar  ? — Yes. 

(3198)  Did  not  some  analysis  of  this  "  black  stuff"  take  place  after- 
wards ? — There  did. 

(3199)  Do  you  know  in  what  proportion  molasses  entered  into  it  ? — 
I  do  not  remember  the  proportion  ;  whether  we  paid  the  duty  before  or 
after  the  analysis  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  that  we  paid  more  duty 
than  the  whole  amount  which  it  produced  duty  paid. 

(3200)  Did  you  hear  that  a  cask  of  6cwt.  of  this  black  stuff  produced 
3|cwt.  of  molasses  ? — I  do  not  remember  that ;  it  might  have  been  so. 
I  think  not  so  much  as  that. 
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f3201)  But  you  found  that  duty  was  due  upon  it,  and  you  paid  it  ? 
— We  do  not  now  think  it  was  due.  We  were  advised  that  it  was  not 
due  ;   but  we  paid  it,  because  we  would  have  no  dispute. 

(3202.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  Upon  what  ground  do  you  deny  that  it 
was  due  ? — Because  it  was  so  mixed,  and  it  is  not  paid  now  anywhere 
in  London  ;  it  is  not  paid  at  the  West  India  Docks  at  this  moment ;  it 
is  thrown  away,  and  it  is  thrown  away  by  us  now  ;  it  is  destroyed.  It 
was  not  to  supposed  that  we  would  go  to  the  expense  of  collecting  it, 
and  paying  for  it  more  than  it  was  worth .  All  this  was  done  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Custom-house  officers,  who  must  have  seen  it  fifty  times  a 
day  for  years.  It  did  so  happen  that  there  were  two  Custom-house 
boxes  looking  at  the  spot  always.  It  was  a  new  light  upon  them,  I  have 
no  doubt,  as  it  was  upon  us,  when  they  heard  of  this. 

(3203.  Mr.  Goulburn.)  Formerly  this  stuff  was  thought  to  be 
worthless? — It  was.  I  beg  to  say  that  the  analysis  was  proposed  by 
us.  The  Custom-house  officers  previously  to  the  analysis  had  taken 
the  samples,  and  we  said,  "  Let  anybody  say  what  it  is  worth."  They 
said,  "  It  is  of  no  use  talking  to  us  about  that;  this  is  worthless."  It 
was  afterwards  analysed,  and  found  to  be,  as  has  been  now  stated,  I 
dare  say. 

(3204)  Originally  it  was  thought  to  be  worthless,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  your  selling  it,  you  sold  it  for  30*.  a  cask  ? — Yes  ;  30*.  for  a 
cask  of  6,  or  7,  or  8cwt. 

(3205)  How  do  you  account  for  its  having  risen  in  the  last  year  to 
425.  a  cask  ? — I  do  not  think  we  ever  made  any  bargain.  We  took 
what  the  man  paid  us  for  it.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  set  any  price  upon 
it.     It  had  been  thrown  away  as  waste. 

(3206)  Do  you  think  that  the  man  gave  42*.  a  cask  for  it  latterly,  in 
consideration  of  its  having  more  saccharine  matter  in  it  ? — I  really  can- 
not say ;  the  man  gave  us  what  he  pleased  ;  we  were  satisfied  to  get  it 
instead  of  getting  nothing.  He  gave  30*,  for  the  first  two  lots,  and 
then  I  dare  say  the  superintendent,  or  whoever  had  the  dealing  with  it, 
would  say.  "  Cannot  you  give  us  a  little  more,"  and  in  1847  he  gave  us 
42*.  The  whole  produce  was  altogether  601.  a  year.  We  have  paid 
more  than  the  whole  amount  to  the  Customs  for  duty  upon  it ;  and 
for  that  our  superintendent,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  officers,  were 
arrested,  and  are  now  held  to  bail,  though  they  had  no  more  to  do  with 
it  than  this  table. 

(3207)  Does  not  the  increase  of  price  in  the  latter  years  rather  imply 
that  the  "black  stuff"  contained  a  greater  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  ?— It  is  not  in  the  latter  years  ;  in  1847  it  was  42*.  ;  in  1849  it 
was  42*. 

(3208)  Did  not  a  sudden  change  take  place  in  1846  ? — There  was  no 
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sadden  change  at  all ;    we  took  whatever  the  man  gave  for  it ;    I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  were  glad  to  get  anything  instead  of  nothing, 

(3209.  Mr.  Moody.)  Before  that  you  thought  it  was  useless  ? — We 
did,  and  had  thrown  it  away  for  years,  and  that  under  the  eye  of  the 
Customs  ;  and  now  it  is  thrown  away,  destroyed. 

(3210)  The  first  price  he  gave  for  it  would  be  merely  as  an  experi- 
ment ;  a  sort  of  blind  bargain? — Entirely  as  an  experiment;  he  gave 
what  he  pleased. 

(3211)  When  he  had  ascertained  the  value  of  it,  he  gave  more  ? — 
He  gave  a  little  more. 

(3212.  Mr,  Alderman  Huraphery.)  How  came  he  to  do  that ;  had 
you  any  competition  for  it  ? — I  do  not  think  we  had  ;  the  ordinary  man 
who  bought  those  sweepings  would  not  have  it :  there  was  no  com- 
petition. 

(3213)  In  boiling  it,  he  found  a  little  more  saccharine  matter  than 
he  expected  ? — Very  likely  he  did. 

(3214.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  The  price  he  gave  for  it  was 
about  5/.  a  ton,  and  he  raised  it  to  61.  a  ton  ? — Yes. 

(3215)  That  is  not  the  price  of  guano,  as  manure,  is  it  ? — No. 

(3216)  About  half  the  price  ?— Yes. 

(3217)  This  would  make  a  very  good  manure  for  gardens  and  fields  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  I  wish  it  had  always  gone  as  manure. 

(3218.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery,)  But  this  man  did  not  sell  it 
as  manure,  but  boiled  it  down,  probably,  for  loUypops  ? — Very  likely  he 
sold  half  of  it  as  manure,  and  boiled  down  the  rest  for  loUypops. 

(3219.  Chairman.)  Since  the  duty  has  been  exacted  upon  it,  you 
have  thrown  it  away  ? — We  have  destroyed  it. 

(3220)  This  is  a  case  where  the  net  proceeds  produce  about  60/.  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

(3221)  And  this  is  a  case  for  which  one  of  the  leading  officers  of  your 
dock  has  been  arrested  by  the  Customs,  on  a  charge  involving  penalties 
for  8S,OO0/.  ?— Yes. 

(3222.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  When  did  the  arrest  take  place 
of  that  officer  ? — On  the  4th  of  June,  I  believe. 

(3223)  How  does  that  prosecution  stand  now  ? — I  am  not  aware. 
We  wrote  to  the  Customs,  after  paying  the  duty,  and  we  asked  them  if 
it  was  withdrawn,  and  they  said  they  would  consider  of  it.  I  believe  it 
was  meant  to  hang  over  us,  as  a  threat. 

(3224.  Chairman.)  This  "  black  stuflf"  was  delivered  to  the  scum- 
boiler  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Custom-house  officers  ? — Always ;  for 
the  place  where  it  was  collected  was  immediately  between  the  two 
Custom-house  boxes ;  they  must  have  seen  it ;  there  was  not  anything 
in  the  docks  more  public. 

M  m 
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(3225)  Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  this  "  black  stuff"  was  weighed 
by  the  officer  before  it  was  delivered  to  the  scumboiler,  and  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  box  in  which  the  Custom-house  officer  was  stationed  was 
not  greater  than  that  at  the  present  moment  between  you  and  me  (about 
three  or  four  yards)  ? — About  the  same  distance  ;  the  Custom-house 
officers,  in  most  cases,  standing  there  by  them. 

(3226)  Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  during  the  whole  of  those  four 
years  the  Custom  officers,  from  time  to  time,  when  it  was  being  weighed, 
used  to  take  a  piece  of  stick  and  put  it  into  the  casks  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  anything  liable  to  duty  in  it  ? — Yes,  constantly. 

(3227)  So  that  the  Custom-house  officers  must  have  been  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  whole  tiling :  and  would  not  the  proper  course  have 
been, '  if  the  Customs  had  wanted  to  make  any  change,  to  intimate  to 
you,  "  In  future  you  must  pay  the  duty  upon  this,  or  else  we  will  not 
allow  the  delivery  of  it"  ? — Certainly. 

(3228.  Mr,  Brown.)  Were  the  superior  officers  of  the  Customs  cog- 
nizant of  this  practice  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that.  They  were  con- 
stantly about  the  place,  and  they  might  have  seen  it ;  I  cannot  say  that 
they  did,  but  the  locker  sat  as  near  to  it  as  1  am  to  the  Chairman. 

(3229)  And  they  could  not  have  been  there  without  knowing  what 
was  going  forward  ?— Certainly  not.  If  there  had  been  anything  sus- 
picious it  would  have  been  their  duty  to  stop  it. 

(3230)  They  made  no  objection  to  this  practice  for  years  past  "i — For 
four  years. 

(3231.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  When  you  say  that  they  put  a 
stick  in,  what  were  they  to  find  by  jtutting  that  stick  in  ? — I  really  do 
not  know ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  meant  to  find  sugar,  or  anything 
worse. 

(3232)  How  could  they  find  sugar  by  putting  a  stick  in  ? — If  the 
stick  had  come  out,  and  there  had  been  anvthing  looking  better,  it 
■would  have  shown  it ;  in  fact  it  was  mere  rubbish.  Eight  times  out  of 
ten  it  was  exposed  to  view  before  them. 

(3233)  How  long  used  it  to  be  before  it  was  taken  away  by  the  scum- 
boiler  ? — When  the  warehouses  were  swept,  and  a  quantity  of  this  stuff 
was  found,  it  was  taken  and  thrown  upon  the  heap,  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  a  few  casks  full,  taken  away ;  but  it  lay  exposed  before  the 
officers,  between  the  deliveiy  of  one  parcel,  and  the  accumulation  of  the 
next. 

(3234)  Was  it  lying  out  in  the  open  air  ? — ^No,  just  under  the  shed, 
at  the  end  of  the  sugar  warehouse. 

3235)  Was  it  not  liable  to  get  heated  by  the  mixture  of  sawdust  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  heated,  it  is  so  very  wet  and  filthy.  The  sawdust, 
perhaps,  was  not  in  so  lar^^e  a  mass  as  to  heat  it.     1  suppose  they 
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would  take  it  away  when  there  was  a  couple  of  tons,  or  something  of 
tliat  sort. 

3483)  Some  reference  was  made  to  the  analysis  of  the  black  stuft', 
about  which  so  much  has  been  heard.   I  produce  Mr.  Brande's  analysis. 

3484)  Is  Mr.  Brande  employed  at  the  Mint  ? — Yes  :  it  is  Professor 
Brande. 

[  The  same  ivas  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows  :] 

Royal  Mint,  17  June,  1850. 

Gentlemen, — According  to  your  instructions  I  attended  at  the  London 
Docks  on  Wednesday  last,  and  collected  samples  of  the  scrapings  of  the 
floors  in  various  parts  of  the  sugar  wai-ehouses,  so  as  to  obtain  a  fair 
average  specimen  of  such  sweepings,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  it. 

I  find  that  100  parts  of  the  scrapings  (omitting  fractions),  contain — 

Moisture  (lost  on  drying)  -         -         -         -         8 

Matters  insoluble  in  water  .         -         -         _       68 

Matters  soluble  in  water  -         -         -         -       24 

100 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  soluble  portion,  I  had  re- 
course to  two  processes,  namely  Its  separation  by  means  of  alcohol,  and 
its  conversion  into  alcohol  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  the  joint 
results  lead  me  to  estimate  it  at  between  1 6  and  1 7  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  of^the  scrapings,  so  that  the  analysis,  having  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  the  sample  which  I  examined,  would  stand 
as  follows  :    namely. 

Moisture        ------         -8 

Insoluble  matters     ------       68 

Sugar 17  "J  ^ 

Other  soluble  matters      -         -         -         -         -         7 ) 

100 

*  All  soluble  in  water,  and  constituting  when  so  dissolved  wliat  is  called  treacle,  so 
that  the  twenty-four  parts  of  soluble  matter,  together  with  the  eight  parts  of  moisture, 
would  in  this  sample  represent  tliirty-two  parts  of  treacle. 

I  have,  &c., 
(signed)      William  Thomas  Bkandb. 
To  the  Directors 
of  the  liOndon  Dock  Company. 

M  in  2 
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(3485.  Mr.  Goulburn.)  That  is  Mr.  Brande's  paper  as  to  the  quantity 
of  pure  sugar  ;  but  is  not  the  duty  upon  black  stuff  calculated  upon  the 
quantity  of  molasses  it  contains  ? — Yes.  But  large  quantities  of  water 
have  to  be  added  to  this  ;  and  any  one  acquainted  with  it  will  know  that 
where  though  there  might  be  17  per  cent,  of  sugar,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  extract  more  than  seven  or  ten  per  cent,  of  sugar  for  any 
useful  purpose  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  addition  is  the  addition  of 
water,  which  therefore  constitutes  treacle. 

(3486,  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  what 
would  be  the  expense  of  extracting  the  sugar  out  of  the  17  per  cent.  ? — 
Mr.  Swinge  would  be  able  to  tell  us  that,  but  I  apprehend  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  considerable.  It  was  sold  at  from  5s,  to  6s.  per  cwt. 
I  have  also  another  statement  of  the  analysis  of  a  similar  article,  taken 
at  the  West  India  Docks  from  the  rubbish  cart  as  it  was  going  to  be 
thrown  away,  which  makes  that  a  little  more  valuable.  It  is  no  impu- 
tation at  all  upon  the  West  India  Docks,  but  that  happens  to  contain 
considerably  more  sugar  than  ours  did,  for  keeping  which  we  are 
charged  with  this  very  grave  offence.  I  produce  this  to  show  the 
different  modes  of  treatment  of  the  two  establishments  ;  the  analysis 
was  made  at  the  same  time,  I  stated  that  up  to  1845  this  article  was 
thrown  away,  and  that  it  was  by  pure  accident  that  we  found  it  was 
worth  anything ;  and  it  would  have  been  thrown  away  to  this  hour  but 
for  the  circumstances  which  I  mentioned  before.  We  shall  throw  it 
away  in  future,  because  the  duty  charged  upon  it  was  more  than  the 
whole  proceeds  of  it. 

[  The  same  toas  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows  ;]• 

Royal  Mint,  27th  June,  1850. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  I  have  carefully  exam- 
ined the  sample  of  the  sweepings  from  the  West  India  Docks,  delivered 
to  me  by  one  of  your  officers  for  analysis. 

These  sweepings  or  scrapings  contain  a  large  proportion  of  foreign 
matters,  I  therefore  selected  such  portions  of  the  sample  as  appeared  to 
furnish  a  fair  average  of  the  whole ;  and  as  the  entire  quantity  upon 
which  I  operated  amounted  to  between  six  and  seven  pounds,  the  re- 
sult may  I  presume  be  regarded  as  giving  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
average  composition  of  the  material  in  question. 

On  drying  different  portions  of  these  sweepings  in  an  oven  heated  by 
steam,  and  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  1 80°,  I  found  the  loss  of 
weight  which  they  thus  sustained  to  vary  between  10  and  15  per  cent., 
so  that  the  average  quantity  of  moisture  which  they  contain  may  be 
estimated  at  12*5  per  cent. 

I  then  selected  two  averaged   portions  of  the   dried  material,  and 
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separately  subjected  them  to  the  action  of  hot  water,  so  as  to  extract  the 
whole  of  their  soUible  contents  ;  from  one  of  them  I  obtained  60,  and 
from  the  other  52*50  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter,  giving,  therefore,  an 
average  of  56-25  per  cent,  of  soluble  matters,  and  of  31  "25  per  cent,  of 
insoluble  matters.  The  insoluble  matter  consisted  of  shavings  and 
pieces  of  wood,  rope  ends,  sand,  and  dirt  of  different  kinds. 

On  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  soluble  matters  to  the  consis- 
tence of  thick  syrup,  I  obtained  from  100  parts  of  the  sweepings, 
between  59  and  60  parts  of  a  substance  resembhng  treacle,  and  no 
doubt  applicable  as  such  to  the  manufacture  of  hardbake,  rock,  loUypops, 
and  other  coarse  articles  of  hard  confectionary.  This  treacle  contained 
between  93  and  94  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
sugar,  and  of  a  dark  brown  viscid,  and  bitterish-sweet  extractive  matter, 
the  latter  being  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  spirits  of  wine  ;  so  that  b) 
means  of  that  agent,  I  was  enabled  to  separate  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
real  or  absolute  sugar,  the  per-centage  of  which  (checked  and  verified  by 
the  process  of  fermentation),  I  estimate  at  about  23  per  cent. 

I  therefore  conclude,  that  the  average  composition  of  sugar-house 
sweepings,  in  the  state  in  which  I  believe  they  are  sold  to  the  scum- 
boilers,  is  as  follows, — 

Moisture 12-50 

Matters  insoluble  in  water,  consisting  of  sand,  sawdust, 

chips,  yarn,  &c.    --.._.  31 '25 

Matters  soluble  in  water,  constituting  the  treacle,  and 

consisting  of  sugar         -         -         .         .         _  22*90 

Extractive  matter     -         -         -         -         -         -  33*35 


100-00 


I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         "William  Thomas  Brands. 
To  the  Directors 
of  the  London  Dock  Company. 

(3487.  Chairman.)  You  stated  that  the  annual  gain  to  the  dock  com- 
pany  from  the  scrapings,  sweepings,  overdrawings,  &c.,  was  3,169/.  ; 
does  that  include  the  net  proceeds  of  the  goods  that  you  exported  } — It 
includes  our  receipts  from  every  source  ;  but  I  stated  that  against  that 
there  was  a  large  sum  to  be  written  off. 

(3488.  Mr.  Moody.)  Will  you  -refer  to  the  latter  part  of  Question 
3439,  in  which  you  are  asked,  "  If  the  opinion  of  the  jury  be  correct, 
that   insufficient   strictness  has  been   exercised  by  the  London  Dock 
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Company  with  regard  to  their  subordinate  officers,  and  that  many  irre- 
gularities have  occurred  in  consequence,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  the 
revenue  might  have  been  defrauded  to  a  considerable  extent ;"  and 
in  answer  to  Question  2516  you  stated  that,  with  regard  to  bulked 
goods,  the  weight  having  been  ascertained,  it  was  placed  against  the 
dock  company,  and  the  dock  company  would  be  answerable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duty  upon  that  weight  ? — Certainly. 

(3489)  Then  the  utmost  extent  of  the  loss  which  could  occur  to  the 
revenue  afterwards  in  consequence  of  those  irregularities  would  be  the 
difference  between  the  duty  upon  the  full  weight  and  upon  the  delivery 
weight,  arising  from  scrapings  or  sweepings,  or  anything  of  that  kind 
being  abstracted  ? — Yes ;  and  the  full  duty  is  charged  upon  the  sweep- 
ings of  all  the  sugar,  and  therefore  there  would  be  no  loss  at  all.  Sup- 
posing in  100  tons  there  was  half  a  ton  of  sweepings  that  half  ton  of 
sweepings  would  be  equally  hable  to  duty  with  the  other ;  it  might  not 
be  worth  the  duty  if  it  was  a  very  inferior  sort,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  exported. 

In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Chandler,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  London  Docks,  on  this  subject,  he  is  asked, 

(C817)  From  what  warehouse  was  the  black  stuff  delivered? — 
From  the  eastern  dock  warehouse, 

(6818)  Is  that  warehouse  exclusively  confined  to  the  warehousing 
of  sugar  ? — The  whole  of  the  eastern  dock  warehouse  is  not  exclusively 
confined  to  that,  but  the  floor  from  whence  the  black  stuff  was  delivered 
contained  nothing  but  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

(6819)  Has  it  ever  contained  anything  else  but  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
at  least  for  a  long  period  ? — I  believe  it  has  not  contained  anything 
but  hogsheads  of  sugar  for  years  past. 

(6820)  And  the  black  stuff  was  invariably  delivered  from  this  floor  ? 
— Invaiiably. 

(6821.  Mr.  Goulbouna.)  Is  there  no  other  floor  from  which  the 
black  stuff  was  delivered  ? — No,  there  was  only  that  one. 

(6822.  Chairman.)  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Customs  lockers  to  be 
present  at  the  weighing  of  every  cask  of  sugar  or  package  of  sugar  that 
is  delivered  out  of  the  docks  ? — It  is ;  he  sits  in  a  box  close  to  the  door 
from  eio-ht  in  the  morning  in  the  summer  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  nine  in  the  morning  in  the  winter  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  to  per- 
form that  duty  alone. 

(0823)  Would  not  the  locker  who  sat  in  that  box  be  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  nothing  but  sugar  waa»deUvered  from  that  warehouse,  and 
that  consequently  his  duty  was  to  superintend  the  weighing  of  every 
cask  delivered  from  that  warehouse  ? — lie  could  not  ba  otherwise  than 
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cognizant  of  it  from  the  position  in  which  the  box  is  placed  close  to  the 
scale  at  which  the  black  stuff  is  weighed.  I  will  explain  if  you  please, 
the  course  of  proceedings  with  reference  to  hogsheads  of  sugar.  All 
sugar  in  hogsheads,  pays  duty  according  to  the  dehvery  weight,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  few  articles  subject  to  duty  on  the  delivery  weight,  almost 
all  goods  paying  duty  on  the  landing  weight.  The  Customs  locker  is 
placed  at  the  delivery  door  in  a  box  close  to  the  scale,  for  the  purpose 
of  weighing  every  hogshead  of  sugar  as  it  comes  to  the  scale,  and  be- 
foie  it  is  delivered  into  the  cart  or  waggon ;  he  would  never  allow  a 
hogshead  to  be  brought  to  the  scale  without  seeing  that  he  had  the 
authority  for  weighing  it,  so  that  he  might  return  the  delivery  weight 
of  that  hogshead  to  the  Custom-house.  If  a  cask  of  black  stuff  were 
brought  to  the  scale,  he  would  of  course  inquire  what  the  cask  was ;  if 
he  were  a  locker  who  had  been  on  duty  at  the  docks  for  any  time,  and 
he  were  informed  that  it  was  black  stuff,  he  would  at  once  know  what 
it  was ;  if  he  were  a  stranger  it  would  be  explained  to  him  that  this 
was  stuff  scraped  from  the  gangway  of  the  floor  and  the  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  warehouse,  which  had  been  formerly  thrown  upon  the  ^^dirt 
heap.  I  have  a  statement  from  the  foreman  who  delivered  all  the 
casks  of  black  stuff,  and  of  certain  confidential  labourers  who  have  at- 
tended the  delivery  of  it,  all  of  whom  are  prepared  to  state  that  the 
locker  saw  every  cask  delivered. 

(6827)  We  have  half  a  dozen  doors  in  the  same  warehouse,  where 
ther^  is  no  locker,  nor  any  Custom-house  officer  near,  from  which  it 
might  have  been  delivered.  The  fact  of  bringing  it  to  this  particular 
spot,  and  weighing  it  there,  proves  that  there  was  no  concealment  in 
the  transaction. 

(6828)  I'his  was  the  floor  where  you  deUvered  out  the  sugar,  and  the 
duty  of  the  locker  at  that  floor  was  to  have  a  slip  for  the  delivery  of 
every  hogshead  of  sugar  which  passed  his  box  ? — Yes. 

(682.9)  Knowing  that  that  floor  was  devoted  to  sugar,  would  he  not 
naturally,  if  a  cask  for  which  he  had  not  a  slip  was  presented  at  the 
scale,  inquire  what  that  cask  was  ?— Yes,  and  as  far  as  my  information 
goes,  and  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  accurate  information  upon 
the  point,  it  was  his  practice  to  inquire  what  the  cask  was  which  wa» 
brought  to  the  scale,  in  order  that  ke  might  see  whether  he  had  a  slip 
for  it. 

(6830.  Mr.  Moody)  Then  the  sugar  is  weighed  twice  in  the  docks  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  weighed  at  the  time  of  landing,  and  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

(6831.  Chairman.)  A  loop-hole  and  a  door,  are,  I  believe,  one  and 
the  same  thing  ? — Yes  ;  a  loop-hole  is  wider  than  an  ordinary  door ; 
that  is  the  only  difference. 

6  832  Will  you    read   the  statements  to  which  you  have  referred  ; 
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are  they  all  signed  ?— They  are  ;  the  first  is  the  statement  of  Dodder- 
idge,  a  'foi-eman  ;  it  is,  "  T.  Doddei'idge  states,  the  locker's  attention 
was  invariably  called  to  the  black  staff  at  the  delivery,  and  that  not  a 
cask  was  delivered  without  his  doing  so  ;  the  following  lockers,  he  can 
positively  state  as  having  passed  the  black  stuff,  namely.  King,  Paul, 
Fletcher,  Moore,  and  particularly  remembers  the  delivery  of  the  two 
last  casks,  at  which  both  King  and  Moore  were  present  ;  King  requested 
to  know  what  they  were  ;  he  was  told  it  was  black  scrapings,  and  to 
satisfy  him,  they  were  examined  by  being  cut,  and  some  of  the  contents 
drawn  out,  which  he  and  myself  tasted,  as  no  sugar  was  visible  ;  after 
which  King  and  Moore  were  asked  by  me  if  they  might  be  delivered, 
and  they  both  assented  to  the  same.  (Signed)  T.  Dodderidge."  The 
next  is  a  statement  by  Charles  Blanks.  He  states,  "  I  recollect  drawing 
a  sample  from  a  cask  of  black  stuff  at  the  request  of  King,  the  locker, 
who  tasted  it,  and  afterwards  handed  it  to  Moore,  another  locker,  to 
taste  it  but  the  latter  declined,  saying  it  smelt  too  much  of  oil  for  him  : 
this  occurred,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year. 
There  were  two  casks  delivered  at  this  time.  There  was  no  objection 
whatever  offered  by  either  of  the  lockers  to  the  delivery  ;  in  fact  there 
was  always  a  locker  present  whenever  a  delivery  of  black  stuff  took 
place.  The  names  of  the  lockers,  one  of  whom  I  know  to  have  been 
present  on  those  occasions,  are  Moore,  Paul,  Fletcher,  King.  The  de- 
liveries of  black  stuff  invariably  took  place  at  the  principal  delivery  loop- 
hole, immediately  fronting  the  locker's  box."  Edward  Harrison  certi- 
fies precisely  the  same  facts. 

(6835)  You  stated  that  this  black  stuff  had  been  always  formerly 
thrown  on  the  dirt  heap  ;  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
article  which  was  dehvered  to  the  scumboiler  was  different  from  that 
which  had  been  thrown  on  the  dirt  heap  ? — I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  inquiries  that  I  have  made,  that  it  was  exactly  the 
same  stuff. 

(6S03)  I  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  to  submit  an  ac- 
count of  the  black  stuff  destroyed  at  the  Customs*  kiln  since  March, 
1850,  to  show  that  there  has  been  no  material  diminution  in  the  quan- 
titv  of  black  stuff.  There  has  been  a  statement  made  to  this  Committee 
that  the  revenue  has  been  benefited  by  that  which  formerly  went  away 
in  black  stuff  going  into  sugar  scrapings.  I  produce  this  to  show  that 
there  has  not  been  any  material  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  black 
stuff  collected  during  the  last  ten  months. 

(6904.  Chairman.)  As  compared  with  the  five  years  during  which  it 
was  delivered  to  the  scum  boiler  ? — Exactly. 

(6905.  Mr.  Goulburn.)  How  does  it  go  out  of  the  warehouse  ? — It 
goes,  in  the  charge  of  the  Customs  officer,  to  the  tobacco  kiln,  and 
there  it  is  destroyed  in  his  presence. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  of  Black  Stuff  destroyed  at  Customs'  Kiln,  since 

March,  1850. 


1850: 

1851  : 

9  September    . 

9  casks 

28  January 

I  cask 

10 

3     " 

1  February     . 

2     " 

11          " 

1  bag 

20 

4     " 

19 

1  cask 

5  March 

2     " 

24 

1      " 

14     "     . 

2     " 

8  October 

P     »« 

3  April 

1     " 

15 

1      " 

4     "     . 

2     " 

21 

1     " 

14     "     . 

1      " 

30         "            . 

1     " 

15     "     . 

1     " 

6  November    . 

1     " 

19     "     . 

2     " 

26 

1      " 

30     "     . 

1      " 

5  December 

1     " 

3  May  . 

1      " 

6 

2  bags 

16     "     . 

1      " 

7 

1  cask 

28     "     . 

1     " 

13 

2     " 

7  June  . 

2     " 

19 

1      " 

21     "     . 

2     " 

20 

J           *' 

7  July  . 

1      " 

« 

1851: 

57  casks 

7  January 

1            '' 

3  bags 

14          '« 

1            C 

15 

1     " 

Total  .     . 

60 

Average  weight  8  to  9  cwt.  each. 

These  casks  were  sent  to  the  kiln  at  tobacco  warehouse,  accompanied 
by  a  Customs  locker,  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  revenue 
officer  appointed  to  receive  and  destroy  the  same. 

12  July,  1851.  N.  H.  Hicks,  E.  D.  K. 

The  version  of  this  branch  of  the  enquiry  given  by  the  Com- 
missioners, is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  coloured  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent pencil.  Of  such  advantage  as  they  may  think  they  de- 
rive, from  their  own  explanations,  we  have  no  desire  to  deprive 
them ;  and  on  that  account,  we  assign  to  these  a  larger  space 
than  their  intrinsic  merits  warrant.  It  is  for  the  public  and 
Parliament  to  judge  how  far  their  own  account  of  their  conduct 
mends  the  case  of  the  Board  and  its  Solicitor. 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  thus  proceeds  under  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis. 


(4907)  In  answer  to  Questions  3044  and  3047,  Mr.  Cattley  brings 
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under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  the  prosecution  of  Mr  Chandler,  the 
superintendent  of  the  London  Docks,  and  the  subject  of  the  black  stuff; 
will  you  give  the  Committee  any  explanation  upon  those  two  subjects  ! 
— By  a  minute  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  dated  31  August,  1832,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  sweepings  of  the  sugar  warehouses  at  the  Docks 
should  be  charged  with  the  molasses  duty,  subject  to  such  allowance 
for  dirt,  &c.,  mixed  therewith,  as  the  proper  officer  should  consider  the 
sweepings  entitled  to ;  but  the  insufficiency  of  the  duty  paid,  having  in 
the  year  1844,  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  they 
directed  that  thenceforth  the  following  proportion  of  duties  should  be 
charged  ;  on  sugar  scrapings,  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  duty ;  on  molasses 
drainings,  two-thirds  of  the  molasses  duty.  But  the  London  Dock 
Company  having  protested  against  the  allowances  as  inadequate,  they 
were  apprized  on  the  22nd  June,  1844,  that  should  they  on  any  occa- 
sion consider  such  allowances  insufficient,  the  Board  "  would  cause  the 
articles  to  be  analysed,  upon  receiving  a  communication  to  that  effect ;" 
under  this  regulation  large  quantities  have  been  delivered  periodically, 
after  inspection,  by  the  officers  of  Customs,  and  sold  to  a  contractor  at 
a  certain  price,  the  Dock  Company  paying  the  rate  of  duty  assessed ; 
it  however  appeared  from  information  received  in  the  year  1850,  that 
all  the  sweepings  and  scrapings  had  not  been  so  disposed  of,  other 
scrapings,  denominated  "  black  stuff,"  having  since  the  year  1845  been 
sold  and  delivered  to  a  scum  boiler,  without  the  payment  of  any  duty, 
at  prices  varying  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  cwt. ;  it  further  appeared,  that  in 
order  to  justify  the  price  received  for  the  same,  it  had  been  the  practice 
to  mix  therewith  good  sugar  derived  from  other  sources ;  David 
Schwinge,  the  scum  boiler,  also  admitted  that  he  derived  his  profit 
upon  the  purchase  of  this  stuff,  in  addition  to  the  subsequent  expenses 
of  boiling  it  down  (which  are  not  inconsiderable)  from  the  molasses  he 
obtained  therefrom,  which  he  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  12s.  per  cwt., 
the  refuse  being  disposed  of  as  manure,  for  2s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  these  cir- 
cumstances so  materially  affected  the  integrity  of  the  Dock  Company's 
servants,  as  to  call  for  strict  investigation  ;  but  before  taking  any  deci- 
sive steps  in  the  matter,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  lequest  the  Di- 
rectors, in  a  letter,  dated  20th  May,  to  state  upon  what  authority  such 
a  practice  had  been  pursued  ;  before  receiving  an  answer  to  this  letter 
( which  was  not  replied  to  until  the  4th  of  June,  in  a  letter  which  was 
forwarded  on  the  following  day)  the  names  of  the  several  parties  under 
whose  signatures  and  authority  the  "black  stuff""  had  been  delivered 
out  of  the  Docks,  had  been  ascertained  ;  and  the  offence  being  deemed 
so  premeditated  and  serious,  as  to  call  for  decided  measures,  and  there- 
bv  put  a  stop  to  other  irregularities  which  were  still  being  carried  on, 
proceedings  were  directed  against  the  parties  implicated,  and  the  more 
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so  because  some  of  those  parties  were  holding'  very  influential  positions  in 
the  Dock  Company's  service  ;  and  fiats  having  been  granted,  upon  the 
affidavits  of  Smith  and  Schwinge,  against  Mr.  Chandler,  the  sujjerin- 
tendent  of  the  Docks,  Mr.  Randall,  the  inspector,  Mr  Bales,  the  head 
warehouse-keeper,  3Ir.  Spence,  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Wickes,  Mr.  North- 
cote,  and  Mr.  Corby,  deputy  warehouse-keepers,  and  Mr.  T.  Dod- 
deridge,  delivery  foreman  ;  THEy  were  all  arrested  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  officer  of  Customs  entrusted  with  the  writs  called  on  Mr.  Chandler, 
at  the  Docks,  on  the  4th  June,  1850,  and  having  explained  the  nature 
of  the  business,  proceeded  with  him  in  a  cab  to  the  Company's  solici- 
tors, who  having  undertaken  to  procure  bail,  Mr.  Chandler  immediately 
returned  to  the  Docks  ;  Mr.  Chandler  having  at  the  same  time  under- 
taken that  the  remainder  of  the  parties  should  appear  at  the  Company's 
solicitors,  on  the  following  day  ;  the  officer  met  them  there  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  bail  was  entered  accordingly.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Mr.  Chandler  was  subjected  to  any  other  inconvenience  than  that 
of  being  taken  before  the  solicitor  of  the  Dock  Company.  The  Com- 
pany having,  simultaneously  with  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Chandler,  been  ap- 
prised of  these  proceedings,  the  Board  on  the  following  day  received  a 
reply,  enclosing  at  the  same  time  an  answer  to  the  communication  they 
had  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Directors,  with  regard  to  the  de- 
livery of  the  "  black  stuff"  without  payment  of  the  duty. 

Subsequently  a  correspondence  took  place  between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Dock  Company,  in  which,  "  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  circumstances  the  directors  were  acquainted  that  the  Board  consi- 
dered the  "  black  sweepings "  liable,  in  strictness,  to  the  full  sugar 
duties,  the  same  having  been  Slivered  without  the  cognizance  of  their 
department ;  but  as  the  Board  had  no  desire  to  dispute  the  fact,  that 
had  they  been  submitted  to  the  officers,  the  usual  allowance  would  have 
been  made  for  the  dirt,  &c.  with  which  they  were  mixed,  they  were 
willing  to  accept  the  duty  at  the  usual  rate,  but  without  prejudice  to 
the  Crown's  claim  for  the  full  duties,  should  the  above  demand  not  be 
complied  with.  In  reply,  the  directors  declined  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mand, but,  as  an  alternative,  suggested  that  p,  quantity  of  the  stuff 
which  had  been  since  collected  in  the  warehouse,  and  which  they  stated 
must  of  necessity  be  of  the  same  description  as  that  which  had  been 
delivered,  should  be  analysed,  and  if  it  were  found  to  contain  any  ingre. 
dient  hable  to  duty,  they  would  pay  an  amount  at  a  proportionate  rate. 
This  proposition  was  not  complied  with,  as  the  Board  did  not  assent  by 
any  means  to  the  statement  by  which  it  had  been  accompanied.  Pend- 
ing the  communications  which  were  passing  on  this  subject,  the  directors 
applied  to  the  Board,  requesting  that  a  quantity  of  the  ^^  stuff "  then  in 
the  warehouse,  which  was  ready  for  delivery,  might  be  inspected  by  the 
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officers,  in  order  that  they  might  say  ichether  it  ivas  liable  to  any,  and 
if  so,  to  what  rate  of  duty.  A  sample  of  the  article  was  then  shown  to 
two  scum  boilers,  to  whom  a  sample  ivas  also  exhibited  by  the  officers, 
who  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  toas  worthless  ;  and  this  opinion  was 
corroborated  by  Schwinge,  the  contractor,  for  the  scrapings  previously 
dehvered,  who  declared  the  "  stuff '  to  be  very  different  from  that  he 
had  formerly  received,  and  that  "  he  icould  not  cjive  any  sum  for  it.'' 
Upon  this  result  being  communicated  to  the  Dock  Company,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  sent  for  Schwinge,  and  having  shown  to  him  a  sample  of 

the  "stuff,"  HE  IS  STATED  TO  HAVE  CONTRADICTED  HIS  FORMER  OPI- 
NION, and  to  have  alleged  that  the  scrapings  were  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  those  he  had  previously  purchased.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Board  consented  to  a  sample  being  tested  by  two  competent  persons, 
one  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board  and  one  by  the  Dock  Company,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained  therein  (but 
without  interfering  with  the  claim  for  duty  on  the  scrapings  already 
delivered),  and  a  sample  consisting  of  6cwt.  having  been  taken  by  the 
officers,  of  the  Company  and  the  Customs,  and  boiled  down  in  their 
presence,  the  product  was  3cwt.  2qrs.  24lbs.  molasses.  With  this  re- 
sult before  them  the  Board  acquainted  the  Dock  Company  that  this 
"  stuff,"  if  delivered  for  home  consumption,  would  be  liable  to  duty  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  molasses 'produced  by  the  analysis,  viz.,  of 
2s.  7d.  per  cwt.  ;  and  as  that  quantity  of  molasses  would,  if  brought 
into  consumption,  displace  an  equal  quantity  of  dutiable  molasses  from 
the  warehouse  they  could  not  consent  to  the  delivery  of  the  "  stuff" 
upon  any  other  terms.  They  at  the  same  time  apprised  the  Company 
that  should  they  decline  to  pay  the  dutyj  and  in  that  respect  deem  the 
article  w^orthless,  the  same  must  be  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Customs  in  conformity  with  the  practice  usually 
pursued  with  other  goods  under  the  like  circumstances ;  and  as  the 
result  of  the  inquiiy  which  had  been  made  had,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
servations ui'ged  by  the  Dock  Company,  fully  confirmed  the  opinion 
they  had  previously  entertained,  that  the  scrapings  delivered  to  Schwinge 
were  not  of  the  same  description  as  those  since  collected,  they 
called  upon  the  Dock  Company  to  pay  the  duty  which  had  been  de- 
manded thereon,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  already  stated  to  them. 
In  reply  to  this  communication  the  Company  stated  that  they  would 
cause  the  "  stuff"  then  in  the  warehouse  to  be  destroyed,  as  they  de- 
clined to  pay  the  duty  demanded  thereon,  but  that  they  would  pay  the 
duty  on  the  scrapings  which  had  been  delivered  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  officers  of  Customs,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  proceedings 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  case  would  thereupon  cease.  "With  this 
latter  understanding  the  Board  did  not  think  fit  to  agree,  and  accord- 
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ingly  apprised  the  Dock.  Company,  that  as  the  same  involved  a  perfectly 
distinct  question  from  that  of  duties,  they  should  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  dealing  with  it  upon  its  own  merits  ;  and  shortly  after  the 
receipt  of  that  communication,  the  Dock  Company  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  solicitor  of  Customs  the  duties,  which  they  had  so  long  and  so 
strenuously  alleged  not  to  he  due,  amounting  to  the  sura  of  253/.  Os.  6d. 
Since  this  period,  these  sweepings  and  scrapings  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  presence  of  the  officers  of  Customs.  Upon  that  statement,  it  certainly 
appeared  a  very  glaring  fact,  that  for  four  years  the  Company  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  sending  out  of  their  premises  in  casks,  and  selling  to  a 
contractor  for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  a  commodity  which  contained  a 
considerable  portion  of  saccharine  matter,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
duty  of  the  Board  of  Customs  to  communicate  with  the  Dock  Company 
on  the  subject.  The  letter  that  we  wrote  to  the  Dock  Company  re- 
mained unanswered  for  some  time,  and  in  consequence  of  further  infor- 
mation it  did  appear  necessary  that  this  shpuld  be  brought  home  more 
closely  to  the  mind  of  the  Directors,  as  it  was  very  difficult  to  convince 
them  that  their  officers  were  doing  any  thing  at  all  amiss ;  we  felt  that 
the  only  way  of  convincing  them  of  that,  was  to  bring  the  officers  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  law,  and  to  show  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  an 
offence.  It  was  entirely  with  that  object  that  the  fiats  were  taken  out 
against  Mr.  Chandler  and  the  other  parties,  who  were  concerned  in  the 
periodical  removal  of  those  casks  of  "  black  stuff,"  containing  sugar. 

(4908.  Chairman.)  You  have  quoted  the  first  letter  upon  this  sub- 
ject, written  by  you  to  the  Dock  Company.  Did  that  letter  contain  any 
other  expression  than  that  for  a  long  time  the  sweepings  and  scrapings 
of  sugar  had  been  delivered  without  payment  of  duty  \ — No. 

(4909)  Did  you  not  give  them  any  information  of  the  specific  point 
to  which  your  attention  had  been  directed  \ — It  would  not  appear  from 
that  letter  that  we  did,  but  I  apprehend  that  the  officers  of  the  Dock 
Company  had  been  in  communication  with  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Customs,  and  that  they  knew  to  what  that  letter  referred. 

(4910)  If  it  is  the  fact  that  they  did  not  know  specifically  to  what 
that  letter  refen'ed,  do  you  consider  that  a  period  of  fourteen  days,  in 
which  to  make  inquiry  into  that  indefinite  charge,  was  too  long  a 
time  \ — If  they  had  to  find  out  what  we  referred  to  in  the  first  instance 
perhaps  it  was  not  too  long  a  time. 

(4911)  You  are  aware  that  from  that  statement  it  appears  that  four- 
teen days  did  elapse  before  they  gave  their  answer  1 — Yes  ;  from  the 
20th  of  May  to  the  4th  of  June. 

(4912)  Fourteen  days  having  elapsed  for  them  to  make  the  inquiry, 
on  the  14th  day  you  thought  it  right  to  issue  warrants  to  seize  upon  the 
Dock  premises,  the  principal  superintendent  of  the  Dock  Company, 
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and  three  other  persons,  those  warrants  involving  penalties  to  the 
amount  of'  86,0001.  ? — I  do  not  know  at  what  amount  the  penalties  were 
assessed,  but  those  parties  were  certainly  arrested,  and  held  to  bail  for 
delivering  out  of  bonded  warehouses,  goods  subject  to  duty. 

(4913)  You  are  aware  that  the  persons  so  arrested  had  no  pecuniary 
interest  of  their  own  in  the  matter,  but  that,  whatever  they  were  doing 
they  were  doing  for  account  of  the  Company  1 — That  was  stated  to  us. 

(4914)  You  had  no  suspicion  that  Mr.  Chandler,  for  instance,  was 
smuggling  this  "  black  stuff"  out  for  his  own  account  ? — We  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  on  the  subject  at  that  time  ;  subsequent  commu- 
nications led  us  to  believe  that  it  was  a  transaction  recognised  by  the 
establishment. 

(4915)  Are  you  prepared  to  put  in  the  report  from  your  officer  upon 
which  you  directed  the  first  inquiry  to  be  made  of  the  Dock  Company  1 
— I  do  not  remember  whether  there  was  any  formal  report,  or  in  what 
shape  it  arose. 

(4916)  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  ascertain 
by  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  upon  what  report,  or  upon  what 
evidence,  you  directed  the  Dock  Company  to  be  written  to  on  the  20th 
of  May  1 — I  will  do  so. 

(4917)  Were  you  informed  that  that  "  black  stuff"  had  been  clan- 
destinely removed  from  the  Dock  premises ! — Yes  ;  that  is,  removed 
without  being  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  any  of  the  officers  of 
Customs. 

(4918)  Would  you  call  it  a  clandestine  removal  if  that  "black 
stuff  "  had  been  for  years  removed  after  being  put  in  bales  at  the  loop- 
hole, the  loop-hole  and  the  weighing  machine  being  no  further  from  the 
desk  of  the  locker  than  you  are  from  me  at  this  moment  ? — That  has 
been  stated  in  evidence,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  "  black  stuff"  was 
not  delivered  under  the  eyes  of  the  Custom-house  officer,  and  that  the 
Custom-house  officer  was  not  aware  of  the  delivery.  The  delivery  from 
the  Dock  would  not  attract  the  observation  of  the  Custom-house 
officers,  because  the  deliveries  rest  altogether  with  the  Dock  Company's 
officers. 

(4919)  It  would  not  attract  their  observation  that  this  "  black  stuff" 
which  was  delivered  to  the  contractor,  differed  from  ordinary  sugar  I — 
They  would  not  see  the  inside  of  the  casks  ;  but  in  fact  they  were  deli- 
vered in  the  absence  of  the  officers. 

(4920)  Supposing  they  were  delivered  close  to  the  desk  of  the  locker 
the  heads  of  the  casks  being  open  at  the  time,  must  he  not  have  seen  it  ? 
— If  that  was  so  he  must  have  seen  it.  It  has  been  alleged  that  tlie 
Custom-house  officer  put  his  stick  into  the  cask  to  ascertain  of  what  it 
was  composed  ;    I  am  informed  that  that  allegation  is  not  true  ;    and  it 
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is  distinctly  stated  that  the  attention  of  our  officers  was  not  attracted 
to  it. 

(4925)  If  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  principal  Docks  of  London 
is  taken  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  defrauding  the  revenue,  do  not  you 
consider  that  calculated  to  injiict  a  great  blow  upon  that  Dock,  and 
also  upon  the  trade  of  the  city  of  London  ? — It  is  no  doubt  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  ;  but  it  might  be  a  question  affecting  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Dock  Company  without  affecting  the  Company  itself. 

(4926)  Tlie  superintendent  being  the  chief  managing  party  of  the 
Dock,  any  such  act  as  that  would  tend  to  depreciate  the  security  of  the 
Dock  F — Yes  ;  he  is  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business. 

(4928)  Had  you  received  information  that  Mr.  Chandler  or  the  other 
servants  of  the  Dock  Company  were  likely  to  abscond  in  consequence 
of  that  act? — No. 

(4929.)  As  you  had  not  received  information  to  that  effect,  and  you 
had  written  to  the  Dock  Company  on  the  subject,  do  you  consider  that 
it  was  proper  to  take  the  step  you  did  take,  of  apprehending  those  par- 
ties, which  was  calculated  to  do  the  greatest  possible  injury  to  the 
Docks,  before  you  received  an  answer  to  your  letter  ? — I  did  not  con- 
template that  it  would  do  injury  to  the  Docks ;  it  might  have  that 
effect. 

(4930)  You  think  that  taking  the  chief  superintendent  out  of  the 
Docks,  in  the  custody  of  a  police  officer,  upon  a  charge  of  defrauding 
the  revenue,  is  not  a  measure  calculated  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  credit 
of  the  Dock  Company  ? — I  admitted  in  my  previous  answer  that  it  might 
have  that  effect ;  but  my  last  answer  was  that  we  did  not  at  the  time 
contemplate  that  in  taking  that  course  ;  I  mean  that  that  consideration 
was  not  prominent  in  our  minds  ;  if  it  had  been,  perhaps  we  should 
have  acted  otherwise.  I  did  not  look  upon  it  at  the  time  as  likely  to 
injure  the  Docks. 

(4931)  You  have  stated  that  you  received  information  that  some 
sugar  had  been  mixed  with  the  sweepings  ? — That  was  the  allegation. 

(4932)  That  allegation  was  communicated  to  you  by  John  Thomas 
Smith  ? — Yes  ;  his  letter  appears  in  the  correspondence. 

(4933)  It  was  solely  upon  that  information  as  regards  the  mixing 
of  good  sugar  with  the  sweepings,  toithout  any  inquiries  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  allegation,  that  you  took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Chandler  had 
been  guilty  of  that  offence  ? — I  do  not  know  that  any  other  party  stated 
at  that  time  the  fact  of  good  sugar  being  mixed  with  black  stuff';  but 
the  reason  that  Mr.  Chandler  was  made  responsible  was,  that  he  signed 
the  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  black  stuff. 

(4936)  The  matter  was  compromised  by  the  Dock  Company  paving 
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duly  at  the  rate  of  2s.  7d.  a  cwt.  upon  that  sugar,  and  they  have  sub- 
sequently, upoti  Ss.  a  cwt.  being  demanded,  abandoned  it  altogether  ? 
—Yes. 

(4937)  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  paying  that  duty  the  Dock  Com- 
pany accoropanied  it  with  a  protest,  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves 
liable,  but  that  they  did  not  wish  to  have  further  discussion  with  the 
Board  of  Customs  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

(4938)  You  have  accepted  tlmt  payment  from  the  Dock  Company 
as  a  full  satisfaction  upon  the  black  stuff  which  you  alleged  to  have 
been  improperly  delivered  ? — Yes,  as  a  compromise. 

(4939)  You  have  also  informed  the  Dock  Company  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  black  stufi^  so  delivered ! — Yes. 

(4940)  Notwithstanding  that,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  up  to  this 
moment  the  prosecutions  for  penalties  of  88,O0OZ.  are  kept  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  Mr.  Chandler  and  the  other  employes  of  the  Dock 
Company  f — The  prosecutions  have  not  been  formally  abandoned,  but 
no  steps  have  been  taken  upon  them.  Issue  has  not  been  joined ;  and 
it  rests  with  the  Board  of  Customs  to  take  the  next  step,  which  since 
the  month  of  November  they  have  abstained  from  doing,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  considered  that  they  are  virtually  abandoned. 

(4941)  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  Board^  of  Customs,  at  any 
time  they  think  proper,  to  bring  Mr.  Chandler  and  the  other  parties 
before  a  court  of  justice  on  those  penalties  of  88,000Z.  .^ — Yes,  I 
apprehend  it  is.  No  formal  abandonment  of  the  proceedings  has  taken 
place. 

(4942)  If  the  goods  had  been  smuggled  at  all,  they  must  have  been 
smuggled  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company  ;  but  you  having  compro- 
mised the  matter  with  the  Company  upon  a  certain  payment  being  made 
by  them,  you  consider  it  still  right  to  keep  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
the  servants  of  that  Company  the  informations  for  penalties  to  the 
amount  of  88,000?.  9 — I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  keep  the 
informations  hanging  over  their  heads,  because  they  know  that  there  is 
no  intention  of  going  on  with  them  ;  but  if  we  did  consider  it  right  to 
go  on  with  the  prosecution,  the  payment  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Dock  Company  would  not  preclude  us  from  doing  so,  because  there  are 
two  questions  concerned ;  viz.,  the  loss  of  duty  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
felonious  offence  charged  against  the  individuals.  It  very  often  happens 
that  a  person  is  attached  in  both  ways ;  he  is  made  pecuniarily  respon- 
sible ;  he  has  to  pay  up  the  duty,  and  in  addition  to  paying  the  duty  he 
goes  to  prison  for  the  offence. 

(4943)  Were  not  the  Directors  of  the  Dock  Company  as  morally 
responsible  for  taking  the  proceeds  of  these  goods  as  their  servants  ?— 
I  do  not  think  the  Directors  knew  anything  about  it. 
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(4944)  But  you  have  no  knowledge  of  that ! — No. 

(4953)  Those  persons  having  been  taken  into  custody  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1 850,  do  not  you  think  that  it  is  only  fair  and  just  to  them  that 
you  should  either  have  brought  them  to  justice,  or  have  abandoned  the 
prosecutions  before  the  20th  of  June,  1851  I — Perhaps  if  they  had  made 
an  application  we  should  have  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  subject ;  but 
I  thought  everybody  understood  that  the  proceeding  would  not  be  gone 
on  with. 

(4954)  How  should  that  be  understood  when  it  appears  from  i/our 
own  statement  that  the  Board  have  not  decided  whether  the  prosecu- 
tions shall  be  gone  on  with  or  not  ? — What  I  meant  was,  that  no  formal 
order  of  the  Board  had  been  come  to  on  the  subject. 

(4955)  Must  it  not  occur  to  your  mind  that  it  must  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  man  in  Mr.  Chandler's  position,  to  be  under  a  criminal 
prosecution  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  by  the  Board  of  Customs; 
whereas  between  subject  and  subject  the  case  must  have  been  disposed 
of  at  least  ten  months  ago ! — I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
formally  disposed  of  if  it  had  not  been  mixed  up  with  these  other  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  prevented  any  decision  upon  any  one  of  these 
subjects  being  arrived  at. 

(4966)  But  still  the  other  proceedings  are  under  the  civil  law,  and 
these  are  under  the  criminal  law  ;  do  not  you  think  that  there  is  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  two  cases  ! — I  think  there  is  ;  and  /  think  there 
would  have  been  a  very  great  hardship  unless  there  had  been  a  moral 
impression  that  the  case  was  vii'tually  abandoned. 

On  what  data  such  "moral  impression"  was  to  be  founded 
by  Mr.  Chandler  and  his  fellow-sufferers,  when  the  Board  itself 
"  have  not  decided  whether  the  prosecutions  shall  be  gone  on 
with  or  not"  (4954)  it  would  be  rash  to  inquire,  even  at  Sir 
Thomas  Fremantle. 


§    2.       WOOL    SWEEPINGS,    STOPPAHES,    AND    SEIZURES. 

As  wool  is  an  article  no  longer  subject  to  any  duty,  it  might 
have  been  anticipated  that  in  places  of  such  special  security 
as  the  warehouses  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  it  would 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  exempted  from  the  vexatious  in- 
spection of  the  officers  of  the  Customs.  Their  misplaced  vioi- 
lance,  and  mischievous  activity,  have  in  no  particular  been  so 
conspicuous  as  in  reference  to  articles  which  the  legislature 
intended  to  be  most  exempt  from  both. 

N  n 
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In  former  parts  of  the  Digest,  the  question  of  free  goods  of 
all  kinds  being  now  subjected  to  an  examination  more  strict 
and  troublesome  than  when  they  were  liable  to  duty,  has  been 
fully  discussed.  It  is  at  present,  therefore,  only  necessary  to 
adduce  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  London  Docks  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Board  of  Customs  on  the  other,  with 
regard  to  the  "  Free"  wool  which  has  been  put  under  stop  in 
the  London  Dock  warehouses,  and  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  loss  to  the  Company,  and  of  great  inconvenience  to 
the  merchant,  without  being  in  any  degree  of  advantage  to  the 
revenue.     Mr.  Cattley,  on  being  asked  by  the  Chairman  (3093) 

"  Can  you  form  any  possible  idea  upon  what  ground  the  Board  of 
Customs  can  seize  free  goods  as  being  their  property  ?"  replies,  "  I  can- 
not ;  I  have  urged  every  conceivable  argument  that  occurred  to  me 
against  such  a  proceeding,  in  my  interviews  with  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs,  and  the  only  answer  that  I  have  got  is,  '  That  is  your  view, 
and  we  have  our  own.'  I  may  state  to  the  Committee,  with  reference 
to  wool,  there  is  a  conventional  arrangement  between  the  Dock  Com- 
pany and  the  trade,  to  deliver  as  nearly  as  possible  the  landing  weight  of 
the  wool.  In  summer  the  wool  will  lose,  and  in  winter  it  will  gain  ; 
but  I  believe  in  two  bales  out  of  every  three  we  deliver  the  exact 
weight,  and  for  the  other  we  take  off  a  pound.  In  the  wool  floor, 
when  there  is  a  sale  going  on,  the  men  thrust  their  hands  into  the  bale, 
and  nearly  half  the  bale  is  on  the  floor,  and  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in 
making  up  the  packages  after  the  sale  ;  and  therefore  every  bale  is 
made  up  from  the  wool  on  the  floor." 

(3094)  You  consider  yourself  under  an  obligation  to  deliver  the 
wool,  subject  to  a  small  deduction,  to  the  holders  of  the  warrants  ? — 
Yes.  A  sale  took  place  in  the  summer  months  and  there  were  consi- 
derable deficiencies,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  wool,  and  we 
were  unable  to  comply  with  our  former  arrangements  with  the  trade, 
and  we  paid  about  £1,100  on  one  sale  for  deficiencies,  which  would 
h.ive  been  made  up  by  the  surplus  that  arises  in  the  winter,  but  we 
were  prevented  from  making  them  up  bi/  the  Customs  stopping  these 
free  goods. 

(3182.  Mr.  Goulburn.)  Had  you  not  considerable  sales  of  sweepings 
of  wool  just  previously,  or  about  the  same  lime  ? — A  long  time  pre- 
viously. 

(3185)  Do  you  remember  what  quantity  you  got  from  the  sale  of 
those  bales  of  wool .' — I  do  not  remember  now :    but  every  account  is 
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forthcoming.  But  I  believe  the  produce  of  the  sweepings  amounted  to 
about  three-halfijence  per  bale,  upon  an  average  of  three  years. 

(3186)  You  state,  as  one  of  your  grievances,  that  you  have  made  up 
deficiencies  on  wool  to  the  amount  of  £1,100  ? — That  is  a  grievance. 
We  should  not  have  paid  the  money  if  we  had  been  allowed  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  from  the  wool  which  had  been  spared  in  the  winter  months 
from  probably  those  same  merchants'  wool.  The  article  of  wool  is,  of 
course,  an  article  perfectly  free  of  duty.  I  apprehend,  luhether  we  give 
them  a  pound  short  or  a  pound  over,  it  is  a  question  for  them,  and  not 
for  the  Customs. 

(3192)  On  what  account  do  you  consider  it  a  hardship  to  have  to  re- 
port and  enter  free  goods  ? — It  is  a  hardship  to  seize  wool  which  pays 
no  duty ;  if  there  was  a  bale  in  excess  we  should  return  it  of  course, 
just  the  same  as  dutiable  goods  ;  you  will  find  in  the  return  1  have  given 
in  a  great  many  every  year ;  we  know  that  we  are  bound  to  give  the 
returns  for  statistical  purposes  ;  our  complaint  is  that  they  go  into  our 
warehouses  to  follow  the  goods  when  they  would  not  follow  the  goods 
into  difi^erent  private  warehouses  in  London  ;  they  have  no  right  there  ; 
they  could  not  have  followed  them  to  a  private  warehouse,  but  because 
they  have  free  access  to  our  warehouses  at  all  times,  ice  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  this  additional  annoyance. 

(3240.  Chairman.)  Is  not  the  only  object  which  the  Customs  can 
have  in  view  in  inspecting  free  goods  when  they  arrive,  to  ascertain 
that  no  dutiable  goods  are  concealed  in  them  ? — Certainly  ;  I  should 
think  so. 

(3243)  Do  not  the  sweepings  of  the  wool  mainly  arise  from  the 
quantity  of  wool  that  is  taken  out  of  the  bales  by  parties  coming 
to  inspect  them  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  quahty  ? — Mainly  in 
that  way. 

(3244)  You  find  it  difficult  to  get  back  the  wool  into  the  same  bales 
that  it  has  been  taken  out  of  ? — Yes.  We  should  never  know  what  to 
put  in  ;  we  might  put  in  too  much  or  too  little  if  we  did  that.  When  a 
bale  of  wool  is  so  drawn  and  sampled,  there  may  be  a  hundred- weight 
taken  out.  This  all  lies  about  the  floor  ;  the  bale  is  put  into  the  scale, 
and  men  skilled  in  the  value  of  wool  take  the  wool  and  make  it  up  to 
the  weight.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  practice,  which,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee,  I  will  read  ;  "  Wool  is  imported  into  the 
London  Docks  in  packages  weighing  about  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  By  sci'ewing 
these  packages  into  the  ship's  hold  abroad,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
getting  them  out  without  tearing  to  some  extent  the  packages.  Hand- 
hooks  are  obliged  to  be  used  on  all  occasions  to  move  them  about :  the 
work  is  also  required  to  be  done  with  great  dispatch,  and  wastage  from 
these  causes  is  unavoidable.     Besides  this,  the  nature  and  treatment  of 

N  n  2 
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wool  makes  it  peculiarly  difficult  of  management.  Periodical  sales  take 
place  during  the  season,  when  from  15,000  to  25,000  bales  are  laid  out 
on  the  floor  for  the  inspection  of  buyers  from  Yorkshire  and  the  Con- 
tinent. They  drag  out  large  quantities  to  inspect  the  qualities,  and  the 
mixed  loose  wool  is  knee-deep  on  the  floors.  After  the  show  this  has 
to  be  replaced  in  the  bales  by  competent  men,  the  landing-weight  (be- 
tween which  and  the  weight  when  placed  on  show  there  may  have  been 
a  considerable  difilirence  either  in  the  shape  of  increase  or  decrease) 
having  formerly  been  the  only  guide  for  replacing  the  proper  quantity. 
It  is  but  recently,  and  after  two  meetings  with  the  trade,  that  the  direc- 
tors have  adopted  as  an  experiment  a  plan  which  they  hope  will  meet 
the  requhements  of  the  trade,  and  prevent  any  unavoidable  accumula- 
tion of  loose  wool  in  small  particles." 

(3245)  Formerly,  until  the  new  arrangement  took  effect,  you  used 
to  make  good  to  the  importer  the  whole  landing  weights,  with  a  small 
deduction  for  supposed  loss  ? — Yes. 

(3246)  If  a  great  deal  of  wool  was  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spection, you  would  hold  that  wool  as  sweepings  to  make  up  the  weight 
in  the  number  of  bales  that  were  afterwards  to  be  delivered,  that  were 
short  of  the  landing  weights  ? — Yes,  that  has  always  been  our  practice  ; 
so  that  wkether  it  was  summer  or  winter  the  buyer  got  his  weight 
of  wool.    '4  mi'!  osi 

(3247)  Of  course  you  could  give  no  proof  of  these  sweepings  having 
been  reported  or  entered  i* — Of  course  we  could  not,  because  we  had 
delivered  the  original  bales  before. 

(3248)  As  you  understand,  the  Customs  seized  those  sweepings  of 
wool  upon  the  ground  that  you  could  give  them  no  proof  of  their 
having  been  duly  entered  ? — They  stated  so,  both  in  writing  and  to 
me  verbally. 

(3249.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  Did  they  seize  the  sweepings  ? — 
They  seized  the  sweepings  of  wool,  on  the  ground  of  their  never  having 
been  reported  or  entered.  My  argument  was,  "Mmv.  can -we  report  ot. 
enter  siceepings  which  arise  after  the  arrival  .^''c»i\K>^;v\^s«  ^>5U!x'5  ij'l-an^ 

(3250.  Chairman).  In  calhng  upon  you  to  show  that  they  were  duly 
reported,  they  were  calling  upon  you  to  prove  an  impossibility  ? — 
Quite ;  I  stated  it  over  and  over  again ;  I  confess  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  view  they  took  of  it. 

(3251)  Can  you  form  any  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Cus- 
toms' revenue  is  affected  by  the  sweepings  of  wool .'' — It  cannot  be  af- 
fected to  the  amount  of  a  farthing  ;  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it. 

(3252)  Suppose  the  case  that  those  sivecpings  of  wool  were  actnaUy 
to  much  abstracted  by  you  from  the  packages  of  wool,  would  the  Cus- 
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tortis  have  anything  on  earth  to  do  with  that? — Nothing,  I  conceive 
we  should  be  answerable  for  it  to  tho  importer,  who  would  very  soou 
have  been  after  us  if  there  had  been  any  improper  dealing. 

(3253)  It  does  not  appear  to  you  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Customs  to 
what  is  called  "protect  '  the  private  merchant? — I  never  heard  of  it 
before  now. 

(3254)  Do  not  you  think  that  the  private  merchant  will  look  after 
his  own  interest  icithout  any  interference  by  the  Customs  F — I  think 
very  few  private  merchants  would  thank  them  for  their  interference  ;  I 
should  not. 

(3255)  They  have  noiv  seized  this  wool,  and  returned  it  into  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  with  the  view,  if  they  gain  their  action,  of  selling 
it  on  account  of  the  Customs  ? —  Yes,  I  presume  so  ;  I  cannot  conceive 
why  they  have  done^t. 

(32o6)  This  xoool  having  been  intended  by  you  to  make  up  deficient 
bales,  you  have  had  to  pay  already  \,\<Ql.fDr  actual  deficiencies,  be- 
cause you  have  nut  got  this  wool  to  supply  them  with  ? —  Certainly. 

(3257)  Are  you  aware  whether  upon  the  trial  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
the  Chief  Baron,  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  seizing 
these  sweepings  \ — I  am  aware  that  he  did  express  a  clear  opinion  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  seizing  them. 

(3258)  Did  he  state  that  to  seize  sweepings  because  they  were  not 
duly  entered,  was  straining  the  law,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — I  think 
it  was  stronger  than  that ;  I  know  that  the  understanding  of  everybody 
in  court  was,  that  he  had  settled  the  question  of  sweepings. 

(3259)  Did  he  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  power  was  given  to  the 
Customs  to  seize  the  original  bales,  if  they  were  not  reported,  but  not 
to  sell  sweepings  ? — Certainly, 

(3260)  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  that  part  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron's  summing  up  ? — In  page  1192  his  Lordship  says,  "  See 
what  is  required  ;  the  entry  is  to  be  this :  it  is  to  '  express  the  name  of 
the  ship  ; '  these  things  collected  together  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  be 

fairly  called  merchandize,  come  by  possibility  out  of  a  score  of  ships. 
It  is  to  express  '  the  name  of  the  master  of  the  ship  ; '  there  would  be 
twenty  masters  ;  ^  and  the  place  from  whence  they  were  brought ;'  they 
came  from  a  great  variety  of  places  ;  '  and  the  description  arid  situa- 
tion of  the  warehouse,  if  they  are  to  be  warehoused,  and  the  name  of 
the  person  in  whose  n-xme  the  goods  are  t^  be  eiite-ed.'  lam  of  opinion 
that  this  regulation  of  the  Warehousing  Act  does  not  apply  to  real 
samphngs  of  goods.  I  think  it  does  not  at  all  apply  to  actual  stveep- 
ings,  by  labour  converted  into  a  useful  article.  For  instance,  suppose 
that  the  London  Dock  Company  sweep  up  in  the  various  places  round 
about  that  which  is  no  doubt  real  sweepings,  and  which  but  for  con- 
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siderable  care  would  be  thrown  away  upon  the  dunghill ;  and  they  then 
pick  out  from  that  particles  cf  rice  which  are  put  aside  in  one  place,  and 
particles  of  cocoa  which  are  put  aside  in  another  place,  and  coffee, 
which  is  put  aside  in  a  third  place  :  if  that  during  a  long  series  of  years 
should  amount  to  I  cwt.,  or  even  to  more  than  that,  1  do  not  see  how 
any  entry  could  be  made,  consistently  with  the  terms  of  this  section.  I 
do  not  think  the  Act  applies  to  a  thing  of  this  kind." 

(3261)  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  a  return  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  actual  amount  which  has  been  brought  to  the  credit  of  the 
Dock  Company  as  the  proceeds  of  your  sweepings,  scrapings,  and  over- 
drawings  ! — We  have  got  it  for  ten  years. 

(3269.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.  Could  you  have  landed  the 
wool  without  an  entry  unknown  to  the  officers  ? — Certainly  not. 

(3270)  They  must  have  known  that  the  wool  was  sweepings  when 
they  seized  it  ? — Certainly. 

(3271)  They  must  have  known  that  it  had  been  packed  for  sale? — 
Yes ;  they  imist  have  seen  it  going  on  ever  since  the  icarehouse  was 
built ;  it  is  a  very  large  warehouse. 

(3273J  Had  any  merchants  complained  to  the  officers  of  the  Dock 
Company  of  bavins:  a  short  delivery  of  wool  ? — Previously  to  this  time, 
never  ;  we  delivered  what  was  agreed  to  be  delivered  by  an  understand- 
ing with  the  trade. 

(3274)  Since  this  stoppage  has  been  put  upon  the  wool,  have  there 
been  complaints  of  not  having  full  deliveries  of  wool  ? — When  such  a 
cry  went  abroad  as  that  we  were  stealing  people^s  goods,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  a  great  many  people  would  be  in  alarm. 

(3275)  Might  not  some  people,  without  being  in  alarm,  think  it  a 
good  opportunity  of  trying  to  get  something  more  than  they  had 
expected  ? — I  think  we  have  only  had  two  persons  claimmg  their  share 
of  the  sweepings. 

(3276)  By  whom  was  the  charge  made  of  your  stealing  the  wool  ? — 
The  charge  was  made  by  the  Customs  ;  the  officers  went  round  and  seized 
it,  upon  the  ground  of  its  not  being  reported  and  entered.  I  suppose 
that  they  would  say  that  those  are  original  packages ;  but  they  have 
seized  things  for  which  toe  are  able  to  produce  their  out-of-charge  notes. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  examination,  Mr.  Cattley  further 
says : — 

(3472)  Some  of  these  packages  of  wool  are  utterly  insignificant, 
consisting  of  a  few  pounds  of  pickings  which  the  proprietors  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  claim.  Some  are  surplus  packages,  for  which 
there  has  been  no  claimant,  or  which  are  waiting  proof  of  ownership 
and  claim  by  the  proprietor  ;  a  few  may  be  remaining  owing  to  inaccu- 
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racy  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Company's  servants ;  if  the  Com- 
mittee tocre  aware  of  the  number  of  country  marks  on  the  packages,  the 
errors  in  shipments  and  the  haste  with  xchich  the  toool  business  has  to 
be  conducted  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  trade,  they  would  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  accumulation  of  these  packages  in  the  course  of  trans- 
actions ranging  over  some  years.  When  the  seizures  of  wool  took 
place,  the  Company's  books  were  searched,  and  they  showed  that  for 
twenty -three  bales,  out-of-charge  notes  from  Customs'  officers  had  been 
received  by  the  Company,  and  it  was  so  represented.  These  docu- 
ments were  considered  by  the  Company  as  calculated  to  ensure  the 
regularity  of  the  free  goods  business,  but  they  are  by  no  means  neces- 
sary documents.  No  wool  can  be  landed  from  a  ship  in  the  dock  without 
a  Customs'  tidewaiter  has  his  order,  and  a  Customs'  weigher  is  on  the 
quay  to  spit  the  bales  as  they  come  on  shore  ;  after  which  a  landing- 
waiter  and  landing-  surveyor  examine  and  pass  them,  taking  the  weight 
of  each  entry  from  the  Company's  books.  Out-of-charge  notes  are  not 
issued  or  required  for  free  goods  landed  at  many  of  the  wharfs,  so  that 
they  are  conventional  not  material  documents.  The  Company  contend 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  produce  these  documents,  of  the 
issue  of  which  the  Customs  should,  and  I  presume  have  a  record  on 
their  own  books,  and  they  by  no  means  admit  that  goods  are  liable  to 
seizure  if  these  documents  are  mislaid ;  they  are  ready  to  produce  these, 
and  show  evidence  of  the  existence  of  others,  if  called  upon  ;  but,  as 
the  packages  in  question  involve  reference  to  accounts  covering  many 
years,  some  have  been  mislaid ;  it  is,  however,  important  for  me  to 
inform  the  Committee  that  while  the  Customs  returned  into  the  Ex- 
chequer such  packages  of  wool  as  the  Company  admitted  at  the  time 
they  had  not  found  out-of-charge  notes  for,  out-of-charge  documents,  or 
proof  that  they  have  been  duly  brought  to  account  by  the  Customs,  can 
be  produced  for  many  bales  actually  returned  by  the  Customs  into  the 
Exchequer. 

(3473)  What  is  the  quantity  of  wool  that  passes  through  the  London 
Dock  every  year  ? — I  have  a  statement  from  the  year  1 839  up  to  the 
year  1850  inclusive;  the  number  of  bales  landed  in  1839  was  23,220, 
and  they  have  gone  on  gradually  increasing,  till  last  year  they  were 
98,786.     The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows  : — 


An  Account  ( 

rf  Bales  of  Wool 

landed  for  the  Twelve  Years, 

cpmmencing  1839, 

and 

ending  1850. 

Year. 

Landed. 

1839 

• 

, 

23,220 

1840 

•         .         • 

, 

25,258 

1841 

. 

, 

37.563 

1842 

• 

. 

33,023 
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1 843 

41.419 

1 844 

37.499 

1845 

47.727 

1846 

47,300 

1847 

59,242 

1848 

79,863 

1  849 

95.490 

1850 

98.768 

626,072—175.384,160  lbs. 
London  Docks,  22  May,   1851.  Thos.  F.  Fry,  Stock  Clerk. 

To  which  Mr.  Cattley  again  adds, — 

(3482)  I  was  asked  to  give  in  a  return  of  the  sales  of  wool  for 
two  years.  Tlie  statement  had  been  made  up  for  three  years,  and  it  was 
proved  on  the  trial. 

[  The  same  loas  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows.'] 

Amount  realised  by  the  London  Dock  Company  from  the  sale  of  Wool 
Sweepings  in  the  Three  Years,  ending  the  30th  June,  1850;    .^j 

£.      8.     d. 
380  bales,  110,468  lbs.,  nett  proceeds  - 

*Ex  pauses : 
Sweeping  and  collecting  from  the  floors, 
garbling,  sorting,  and  packing,  includ- 
ing materials,  amounts  to  4/.  5s.  lOd. 
per  bale,  on  380     _         -  -         - 

Foreman's  attendance  -         -  -  - 

Unpihng,  totting,  &c..    Is.   5d.  per  bale 

on  380 

Re-weighing,  &c.,  3|d.  per  bale  on    80 

Delivery,  9d.  per  bale  on  380        ,        .-  14     5     0 


3,876  17    ,-J. 


£.      s.     d. 

1,630  16     8 

81   10  10 


26  18 
5   18 


1.759 


9;  7 


£  2,117     7    '6 


Average  per  annum       -         -         -         -         -7  95  156 
Average  per  bale  on  the  quantity  housed         £  2 


•  This  is  exclusive  of  warehouse-keeper's  supervision  and  clerical  labour  in  pre- 
paring the  necessary  accounts,  and  also  the  room  occupied.  The  expense  of  weigh- 
ing would  be  33d.  per  bale. 

The  expense  of  re -weighing  the  wool,  supposing  it  to  have  been  all 
re-weighed,  would  have  been  3|d.  a  bale,  and  that  is  an  explanation  of 
the  reason  why  the  merchant  will  not  pay  3|d.  to  obtain  2d. 
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It  is  believed  that  perfectly  equal  justice  will  be  meted  out  to 
the  litigants  in  this  vexed  question,  and  salutary  mercy  ex- 
tended to  the  reader,  by  sparing  all  parties  the  tedium  of  the 
perusal  of  two  technical  written  statements  presented  by  the 
officers  of  the  respective  establishments,  in  which  each  pretty 
flatly  contradicts  the  other,  and  little  prospect  is  afforded  of 
ascertaining  which  is  in  the  right.  The  substance  and  effect 
of  the  replication  by  the  Board  may  be  gathered  from  the  im- 
mediately following  examination  of  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  at 
the  close  of  his  '*  having  recourse  to  a  written  statement." 

(4985.  Chairman.)  You  are  of  course  aware  that  that  statement 
which  you  put  in  consists  for  the  greater  part  of  imputations  upon  the 
dock  company's  management  with  reference  to  the  importers,  but  is 
utterly  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  the  revenue  ? — It  is  admitted  with 
regard  to  free  goods,  that  the  receipt  of  the  revenue  is  not  directly  in- 
terested. 

(4986)  Then  supposing  that  the  importers  and  the  dock  company 
have  an  arrangement  that  the  wool  is  to  be  delivered  upon  the  landing 
weight,  with  a  certain  allowance,  have  the  Custom-house  officers  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  whether  that  is  a  gain  or  loss  to  the  dock 
company  ? — I  apprehend  they  have  not  ;  and  if  it  had  been  distinctly 
explained  that  the  wool  which  was  seized  had  arisen  from  that  cause, 
we  should  not  have  persevered  in  the  seizure. 

(4987)  Have  you  not  put  in  a  statement,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
a  series  of  imputations  upon  the  dock  company,  that  they  have  gained 
very  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  importers  ? — It  appeared  to  be  essen- 
tial, for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  transactions,  to  read  that  state- 
ment. 

(4988)  If  you  disclaim  interference  with  free  goods,  why  should  you 
put  in  a  statement  containing  those  imputations,  as  a  justification  of  the 
officers  for  the  seizure  that  they  have  made  ? — All  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  that  paper,  I  apprehend,  are  to  be  found  in  the  printed  cor- 
respondence. 

(4989)  Is  it  any  justification  of  the  seizures  made  by  the  officers  of 
dutiable  goods  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  to  cast  a  series  of  im- 
putations upon  the  dock  company  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
free  goods,  between  them  and  the  importers  of  the  goods  ? — I  appre- 
hend that  the  object  is  to  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  goods 
were  not  reported  and  duly  entered ;  and  we  have  not  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  sweepings  are  such  as  they  are  stated  to  be.  All  the 
calculations  have  been  taken  from  papers  supplied  to  the  Board  by  Mr. 
Chandler,  the  superintendent  of  the  docks.     ''^lann;  3a:  vil'^  .tosasv  »i[i 
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(49S0)  Supposing  that  these  sweepings  were  increased  immensely  at 
the  expense  of  the  importer,  you  have  put  in  a  statement,  but  you  are 
willing  to  admit  that  the  revenue  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that  ? — The  revenue  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that,  provided 
they  were  properly  brought  forward  as  sioeepings. 

(4991)  The  object  of  the  revenue  with  regard  to  free  goods  is,  that 
all  goods  should  be  reported  and  entered,  with  a  view  of  having  them 
spitted,  or  as  many  as  the  officer  of  the  Customs  chooses  spitted,  when 
they  arrive,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  are  any  dutiable 
goods  inside  those  bales  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  object. 

(4992)  What  is  another  object  ? — Another  object  is  to  secure  a  sta- 
tistical account  of  the  quantity  imported. 

(4993)  After  the  goods  have  been  examined,  at  the  period  of  landing, 
are  they  not  taken  by  the  servants  of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine 
Dock  Companies  into  the  warehouses  of  those  docks  and  weighed  ? — 
After  being  spitted,  they  are  taken  up  into  the  warehouses,  and  weighed 
by  the  servants  of  the  company.  '  *  4)i»iji 

(4994)  Have  you,  in  the  case  of  the  dock  companies,  dispensed  with 
the  necessity  of  examining  and  weighing  those  goods  yourselves 
for  statistical  purposes  ? — ^Yes,  at  the  specied  request  of  the  dock  com- 
panies. 

(4995)  You  have  taken  for  statistical  purposes  the  account  of  the 
weights  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  dock  company  ? — Yes. 

(4996)  After  the  goods  have  been  so  spitted  on  the  landing,  and 
weighed,  and  a  return  for  the  statistical  accounts  has  been  furnished 
to  you,  you  give  an  "  out-of-charge  note"  to  the  superintendent  ? — 
Yes,  we  do. 

(4997)  As  I  understand  your  statement,  out  of  1 79  bales  that  have 
been  seized,  there  are  only  29  that  either  positively  or  negatively  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  duly  reported  and  entered  ? — No,  we  do  not  admit 
that  ;  we  have  distinct  proof  that  twelve  have  not  been  reported  and 
entered.  We  have  not  yet  received  proof  from  the  superintendent 
whether  the  others  have  been  duly  reported  and  entered. 

(4998)  You  have  made  a  statement  that  you  have  distinct  proof  that 
twelve  bales  were  not  duly  reported  and  entered,  and  that  of  seventeen 
you  have  no  distinct  proof  ? — They  could  not  be  traced,  and  the  cojn- 
pany  could  not  give  any  account  of  them. 

(4999)  But  had  not  a  certain  quantity  of  the  goods  been  taken  gs 
ship  sweepings  from  the  ships  ? — A  certain  portion  of  those  which  have 
been  found,  are  charged  to  be  sweepings  of  ships,  carried  up  into  this 
warehouse  without  having  been  carried  to  scale  at  all. 

(5000)  Those  ship  sweepings  must  be  taken  out  of  the  ships  in  a  loose 
state  ? — Yes. 
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(5001)  Does  it  not  follow  that  no  dutiable  goods  can  have  been 
smuggled  inside  of  them  ? — Yes. 

(5002)  Then  as  far  as  the  inspection  of  the  bales,  to  see  whether 
there  are  any  dutiable  goods,  is  concerned,  the  only  allegation  is,  that 
29,  12  positive]/,  and  17  perhaps  of  those  179,  have  not  been  duly 
entered  and  reported,  so  that  they  might  have  been  spitted  upon  the 
landing  ? — That  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  number,  1 7  and  1 2  ;  there 
are  23,  for  which  they  allege  that  they  hold  "  out-of-charge  notes." 

(5003)  Independently  of  those  29,  and  independently  of  the  23,  for 
which  they  allege  that  they  have  the  "  out-of-charge  notes,"  and  inde- 
pently  of  the  ship  sweepings,  the  remainder  of  the  1 70  bales  must  be 
composed  of  wool  that  has  been  taken  out  of  the  bales  after  they  have 
been  warehoused  ? — We  do  not  admit  that  fact.  If  it  could  be  made 
out  satisfactorily  to  us  we  should  relinquish  the  seizure. 

C5004)  Supposing  that  the  wool  is  lying  packed  in  the  warehouse, 
and  that  it  is  the  practice,  that  many  buyers  come  to  the  wool  sales,  and 
take  a  large  quantity  of  wool  out  of  the  bales,  and  supposing  those  large 
quantities  of  wool  so  taken  out  cannot  be  returned  to  the  original  bales, 
but  that  they  are  made  up  into  other  bales,  w'ould  it  be  possible  for  the 
dock  company  to  furnish  any  proof  that  those  fresh  bales  were  part  of 
the  bales  of  wool  originally  reported  and  entered  ? — I  apprehend  that  it 
would  appear  upon  the  inspection  of  the  bales,  that  they  were  sweeping?, 
and  had  been  so  made  up,  and  that  they  did  not  form  part  of  original 
cargo  which  many  of  those  bales  are  supposed  to  belong  to. 

(5005)  Supposing  bales  to  be  landed  from  original  cargo,  and 
the  buyer  goes  round  and  takes  out  of  the  bales  a  certain  portion  of 
wool,  that  is  not  sweepings,  but  good  wool  ? — Yes. 

(5006)  Then  when  good  wool,  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  inspec- 
tion, cannot  be  returned  to  the  original  bales,  it  is  made  up  into  bales  of 
fresh  wool,  and  those  bales  of  fresh  wool  are  held  to  meet  future  defi- 
ciencies between  the  landing  weight,  according  to  which  the  dock  com- 
pany are  bound  to  deliver  the  wool,  and  the  delivery  weight  ? — Then  T 
apprehend  the  bales  would  be  made  up  of  different  qualities  of  wool  ;  if 
they  were  made  up  in  that  way  from  the  collection  on  the  floor  of  the 
sweepings,  they  would  be  distinguishable  from  original  cargo. 

(5007)  Why  should  they  be  made  up  of  different  quantities  of  wool. 
Supposing  an  original  cargo  is  landed,  and  that  the  buyer  goes  and  in- 
spect 100  bales,  and  takes  out  a  portion  of  wool  from  every  bale,  which 
cannot  be  returned  into  those  bales,  why  should  not  that  be  all  of  the 
same  quality  ? — It  might  be  of  the  same  quaUty  if  all  the  original  cargo 
was  of  the  same  quality  ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  different  qualities 
of  wool  are  brought  in  the  same  ship,  and  that  the  warehouse  sweepings 
are  composed  of  different  qualities  ;  they  would  not  make  up  a  bale  in 
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the  warehouse  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  an  original  bale  that  had 
come  out  of  the  ship. 

(5008)  Supposing  a  vessel  with  800  bales  brought  different  qualities 
of  wool,  each  of  those  qualities  of  wool  would  be  kept  separate  from  the 
other  ? — If  they  were  in  the  same  warehouse,  the  buyer  wishing  to  in- 
spect them  would  carry  away  to  the  window  certain  portions,  and  they 
Would  be  mixed  on  the  floor. 

(5009)  As  the  officers  of  the  dock  company  know  that  they  are  liable 
to  deliver  the  wool  according  to  the  landing  weight,  would  it  not  be  their 
object  to  prevent  a  loss  to  the  dock  company  by  seeing  that  those  quan- 
tities which  were  so  taken  out  from  bales  of  different  marks  were  kept 
separate,  so  that  the  quality  to  be  made  up  should  not  be  so  great  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  think  that  they  ought  to  restore  them  to  the  original  bales 
from  which  they  are  taken  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  other  warehouses 
they  have  done  that  to  a  greater  extent,  and  have  had  less  sweepings. 

(5010)  Supposing  they  did  not  return  them  to  the  original  bales, 
this  inspection  by  the  buyer  takes  place  after  the  goods  have  been 
landed  and  weighed  ! — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  after  they  have  beeu 
weighed,  but  I  suppose  it  is  so.  r-^b^o  .t« 

(5011)  Supposing  the  inspection  to  take  place  after  the  wool  is 
weighed,  you  are  atVare  that  the  Dock  Company  is  bound  within  a  cer- 
tain fixed  allowance,  to  make  good  the  landing  weight  to  the  buyer  of 
the  wool  1 — It  appears  to  be  the  practice. 

(5012)  What  difference  then  does  it  make  to  the  buyer,  whether  the 
wool  is  put  into  the  original  bales,  or  put  into  fresh  bales,  inasmuch  as 
the  landing  weight  must,  after  making  this  allowance,  be  given  to  him 
on  delivery  ! — If  he  gets  the  same  quality  of  wool,  of  course  it  is  quite 
immaterial  to  him. 

(5013.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  But  the  wool  may  not  be  the 
same,  it  may  increase  in  weight  in  certain  states  of  the  weather,  and 
they  must  therefore  have  a  surplus  1 — Yes. 

(5014)  And  it  is  the  surplus  which  it  appears  has  been  put  into  fresh 
bales ! — Yes ;  it  is  presumed  that  the  surplus  has  arisen  from  that 
cause. 

(5015.  Chairman.)  But  supposing  there  is  an  arrangement  between 
the  Dock  Company  and  the  importer,  that  the  Company  are  to  make 
good  the  landing  weight  of  the  wool  within  a  fixed  allowance,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  sometimes  they  may  lose,  that  is,  they  may  have  to  make 
good  a  deficiency  ;  and  that  at  other  times  they  have  a  right  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  surplus,  whatever  it  may  be! — Yes  ;  but  there 
is  a  statement,  showing  that  the  arrivals  of  wool  are  principally  in  the 
summer  time,  and  that  deliveries  are  throughout  the  year. 

(5016)  If  that  is  a  bad  arrangement  for  the  importers,  is  it  not  in 
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their  power  to  say,  "  We  do  not  like  this  arrangement,  and  we  wish  to 
make  a  new  arrangement !" — Quite  so. 

(5017)  Have  you  not  been  informed  by  the  Dock  Company  that 
since  you  have  seized  the  wool  they  have  had  to  pay  1,100/.  for  deficit 
ences  in  the  wool  delivered  \ — Thev  have  stated  that. 


§  3.       CHARGE  AGAINST  THE  COMPANY  OF  CORRUPT  APPLICATION 
OF  PROCEEDS  OF  SWEEPINGS. 

As  the  compilers  can  scarcely  trust  themselves  to  speak  upon 
this  subject,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  evidence  itself  fully  explains 
all  that  is  necessary  to  introduce  it  to  the  easy  comprehension 
of  the  reader. 

In  reply  to  a  Question  (3277)  by  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson, 
Mr.  Cattley  thus  proceeds, — 

"Persons  describing  themselves  as  landing-waiters,  had  been  statingthat 
in  order  to  encourage  the  persons  in  the  Company's  service  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  sweepings  obtained  from  goods  in  the  Company's  warehouses, 
the  Directors  paic?  their  servants  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  such 
sweepings  which  might  be  so  collected.  The  circulation  of  these  reports 
was  preceded  by  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  How,  one  of  the  surveyors-gene- 
ral of  the  Customs,  addressed  to  the  superintendent  of  this  Company, 
as  to  whethei-  the  Directors  had  not  distributed  gratuities  to  the  officers 
in  the  Company^s  service  in  proportion  to  the  aino^tnt  of  sweepings 
collected  in  the  warehouses  by  those  officers.  The  Directors  .  . 
adverted  to  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  dated  the 
20th  April,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  '  One  of  the  survey- 
ors-general recently  inquired  of  the  Company's  superintendent,  whether 
the  Directors  had  not  distributed  gratuities  to  the  officers  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  and  whether  such  gratuities  did  not  depend  on  the 
amount  of  sweepings  collected  in  the  warehouses  by  the  said  officers. 
The  superintendent  expressed  his  great  surprise  that  such  a  notion 
could  for  a  moment  have  been  entertained,  and  then  stated  to  the  sur- 
veyor-general the  nature  of  the  gratuities  referred  to.  I  must  beg 
specifically  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Honourable  Board  to  the  nature 
of  the  imputation  involved  in  this  question,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this,  that  the  Directors  of  this  Company  systematically  en- 
courage, by  a  pecuniary  reward,  their  servants  to  defraud  the  merchants 
whose  goods  are  deposited  in  the  custody  of  the  Company,  for  the 
Company's  profit ;  converting  their  officers,  in  short,  into  a  band  of 
petty  thieves.     The  imputation  is  either  this  or  it  is  nothing,  and  it 
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cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  surprise  that  any  of  the  superior 
officers  of  the  Customs  should  have  ventured  even  to  have  addressed 
such  an  inquiry  to  the  superintendent  of  this  Company.  The  shghtest 
reflection  must  have  shown  him,  that  the  conception  of  such  a  wilful 
and  deliberate  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  mercantile  body,  was  too  gross 
to  be  embodied  in  any  form  of  words  applicable  to  a  Company,  the  Di- 
rectors of  which  claim  to  hold  a  position  in  the  commercial  community 
which  should  have  protected  them  from  such  an  impatation.  I  will 
now  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Honourable  Board,  the  nature  of 
the  gratuities  which  have  been  referred  to.  The  Directors  have  for 
some  years  past,  made  a  triennial  distribution  of  gratuities  among  their 
officers,  founded  on  a  special  report  from  the  superintendent,  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  severally  performed  their  duties,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  quantity  of  overtime  work  which  had  occurred  at  the 
dock.  When  overtime  work  is  performed,  the  labourers  are  paid  for  it, 
but  the  officers  are  not.  It  has  therefore  seemed  just  to  the  Directors 
to  compensate  their  officers  for  such  extra  service  in  the  manner  I  have 
stated ;  the  two  considerations  of  overtime  and  diligent  conduct  being 
combined  in  apportioning  the  amount  of  these  gratuities.  That  they 
have  the  slightest  connexion  with  sweepings  or  scrapings  is  as  unfounded 
a  libel  as  ever  was  uttered.'  In  answer  to  this,  the  Board  of  Customs 
wrote  as  follows  :  '  The  Board  think  it  would  not  be  right  to  disguise 
from  the  Directors  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  although  they  do  not 
intend  in  so  doing  by  any  means  to  convevthe  slightest  imputation  upon 
them,  that  statements  to  the  effect  which  forms  the  subject  of  your  com- 
plaint have  been  made  :  and  that  in  consequence  thereof,  Mr.  How, 
surveyor-general,  made  to  Mr.  Chandler,  the  Company's  superinten- 
dent, the  communication  to  which  you  advert  in  your  letter.'  Not- 
withstanding which,  the  Board  of  Customs  instructed  the  sohcitor- 
general  to  state,  on  the  trial  in  the  Exchequer,  in  February  last,  that  the 
London  Dock  Company  paid  its  servants  in  proportion  to  the  amoxmt  of 
sweepings  they  could  collect." 

(3278.  Chairman.)  You  were  present  the  greater  part  of  the  trial! — 
I  was  present  at  part  of  the  trial. 

(3279)  And  I  understand  you  to  state,  that  notwithstanding  what 
you  had  stated  to  the  Customs,  the  solicitor-general  was  instructed  on 
the  trial  to  make  the  direct  statement  that  you  increased  the  pay  of  yom- 
officers  according  to  the  amount  of  sweepings  they  collected ! — He 
did. 

(4280)  Did  he  not  go  on  further  to  state  that  such  was  the  amount 
of  sweepings  collected,  that  the  Company  had  actually  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  paid  the  whole  of  the  wages  of  their  estabUshment  out  of 
them  1 — Yes. 
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(3281)  What  are  the  wages  of  yoiu  establishment !— In  1848,  the 
amount  was  116,079/.  ;  in  1849,  132,852Z. ;  and  in  1850,  127,076/. 

(3282)  You  have  stated  that  the  amount  of  the  sweepings  brought  to 
the  credit  of  the  Dock  Company  was  3,100/.  a  year ! — Yes, 

(3283)  Then  so  far  from  the  sweepings  being  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  of  the  wages  of  the  establishment,  the  proportion  is  3, 1 00/.  to 
127.076/.!— Yes. 

(3284)  You  understood  from  the  statement  of  the  Sohcitor-general 
that  a  direct  felony  was  imputed  to  the  Directors  or  the  Dock  Com- 
pany ! — I  certainly,  if  it  had  been  true,  should  have  thought  that  I 
should  very  properly  have  been  indicted  for  a  felony. 

(3285)  And  it  was  stated  that  the  felony  was  to  such  an  amount 
that  you  had  actually  made  nearly  127,000/.  per  annum  by  it! — Yes. 

(8286.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  Did  the  solicitor-general  retract  that 
statement  during  that  trial  ? — He  withdrew  it  after  the  evidence,  which 
broke  down  entirely  upon  the  subject.  But  our  complaint  was  that  that 
report  had  been  circulated  throughout  the  country,  and  they  must  have 
instructed  the  solicitor-general  to  state  that.  The  Customs  were  going 
on,  not  only  there,  but  at  every  police  office  in  London,  circulating  this 
slander  of  us  ;  and  they  did  it  after  they  were  contradicted.  I  do  not 
blame  the  solicitor- general  for  making  the  statement,  because  I  know 
that  he  must  have  been  told  it ;  he  could  not  have  invented  it. 

(3287)  Did  not  the  solicitor-general,  during  the  trial,  expressly  with- 
draw that  statement,  and  say  that  it  had  been  made  inadvertently  ! — 
He  withdrew  it  as  to  the  amount  of  sweepings,  but  he  did  not  withdraw 
the  charge  of  our  paying  gratuities  in  proportion  to  the  sweepings.  The 
fact  is,  nine-tenths  of  all  the  gratuities  are  paid  to  persons  who  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sweepings. 

The  defence  of  these  slanderous  imputations  attempted  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  appears  to  be  a  corroboration  of  Mr. 
Cattley's  statement,  and  something  like  the  assertion  of  justifi- 
cation. 

(4489.  Chairman.)  Have  you  terminated  all  the  cases  ? — Yes,  all 
the  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cattley,  except  the  statement  of  Mr.  How. 
Mr.  How,  the  surveyor-general,  is  accused  of  having  stated  to  Mr. 
Chandler,  upon  the  day  when  they  went  to  make  their  first  rummage 
in  the  London  Docks,  that  the  Company  paid  bonuses  for  sweepings  ; 
and  as  Mr.  How  is  a  superior  officer  of  the  Customs,  I  should  be  glad 
to  read  the  statement  he  has  made  :  "  Surveyor-general's  office,  12th 
June,  1851.  Sir, — Agreeably  to  the  request  contained  in  the  enclosed 
note  to  me  from  Mr.  Wildman,  that  I  would  give  you  an  explanation  in 
writing,  as  to  my  communication  to  Mr.  Chandler,  that  the  London 
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Dock  Company  paid  their  officers  bonuses  for  sweepings,  J  beg  to  state, 
that  in  consequence  of  it  having  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Brown, 
landing -surveyor,  in  the  month  of  March,  1850,  that  it  was  announced 
that  the  London  Dock  Company  gave  their  warehouse-keepers  bonuses 
or  gratuities,  according  to  the  profits  derived  from  each  warehouse,  in 
which  those  from  sweepings  were  included,  I  took  the  opportunity 
casually  afforded  me  of  asking  Mr.  Chandler  whether  such  was  the  case, 
during  a  conversation  that  took  place  on  our  way  from  his  office  to  one 
of  the  warehouses  in  the  London  Docks,  without  ever  intending  to  give 
offence,  or  to  impute  improper  motives  to  the  Directors  of  that  Com- 
pany, although,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  admit,  that  had  such  a  system 
existed,  which  Mr,  Chandler  immediately  denied,  and  which  I  believe  I 
communicated  to  Mr.  Brown,  I  would  have  considered  it  a  very  inju- 
dicious one.     (Signed)   T.  How." 

(4998)  If  the  Directors  of  the  Company  intimated  to  their  employees, 
"  As  we  get  more  profits  by  the  sweepings  in  the  warehouses  in  which 
you  are  employed,  we  shall  give  you  bonuses,"  must  they  not  as  men 
of  the  world,  have  been  perfectly  aware  that  they  were  thereby  telling  their 
employees,  "  You  will  be  better  paid  if  you  make  larger  sweepings  at  the 
expense  of  our  customers  ?" — 1  do  not  know  what  the  Directors  of  the 
Dock  Company  said  or  did,  and  I  can  form  no  opinion  upon  a  mere 
rumour  ;  but  I  would  state  my  opinion  to  be,  that  if  the  Directors  of 
the  Company  did  give  bonuses  in  proportion  to  the  sweepings,  they 
were  doing  a  very  injudicious  thing. 

(4499)  Could  the  Directors  do  such  a  thing  without  encouraging  the 
greatest  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  their  employees  ? — /  think  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage  dishonesty. 

(4500)  And  the  Directors  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  that 
being  the  tendency  if  they  have  given  such  bonuses  ? — /  cannct  give 
any  opinion  upon  that. 

(4503)  Do  not  you  consider  that  to  say  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Company  gave  bonuses  to  their  servants  according  to  their  servants 
committing  acts  of  dishonesty ,  is  a  reflection  upon  every  one  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Company  ? — Yes ;  but  nobody  ever  said  that  they  gave 
bonuses  to  their  servants  for  acts  of  dishonesty. 

(4504)  Is  not  the  question  that  was  put  by  Mr.  Tlow,.  whether  the 
Directors  paid  their  servants  according  to  the  amount  of  profit  derived 
from  sweepings  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  is  no  dishonesty  in  that !  they  may 
derive  a  profit  from  sweepings,  and  if  they  are  legitimate  sweepings, 
and  the  merchants  do  not  complain  of  it,  we  have  no  objection. 

(4505)  Would  not  the  natural  inference  be,  that  if  the  Directors  paid 
bonuses  to  their  servants,  without  inquiry,  upon  the  amount  of  the 
sweepings,  it  would  be  a  direct  inducement  to  the  servants  of  the  Dock 
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Company  to  make  the  sweepings  as  large  as  possible  ? — I  think  it  might 
have  that  effect,  and  consequently  that  it  would  be  very  injudicious  to 
pursue  that  course. 

(4506)  Must  not  the  Directors  have  necessarily  known  that  it  must 
have  had  that  effect ! — I  do  not  know  what  the  directors  must  have 
known. 

(4507)  Has  not  any  person  hearing  that  question  put,  and  that  state- 
ment made,  a  right  to  ask  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  whether  they 
have  authorised  their  officers  to  put  that  question,  and  to  make  state- 
ments directly  implicating'  the  Directors  of  the  Dock  Company  in  a 
system  which  must  lead  to  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the 
Company! — I  can  assure  the  honourable  Member  that  the  Board  of 
Customs  never  authorised  their  officers  to  make  any  such  statement. 

(4508)  Then  of  course  the  Board  of  Customs  did  not  authorise  the 
solicitor- general  to  state  that  he  would  prove  that  the  amount  of  sw^eep- 
ings  earned  by  the  Dock  Company  nearly  paid  the  wages  of  their  esta- 
bhshment^ — They  did  not;  the  honourable  Member  by  putting  that 
question,  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  producing  an  extract  from  the 
brief  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  solicitor-general,  now  the 
attorney-general,  upon  that  occasion ;  but  before  we  come  to  that 
which  is  a  justification  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  read  the  explanation  of  the  solicitor-general  as  given  in  his 
speech  in  his  reply  on  the  late  trial  in  the  Exchequer,  page  1089,  in 
which  he  said,  that  he  had  been  misrepresented,  that  he  had  been  re- 
presented to  have  said  that  which  he  had  not  intended  to  say ;  that  he 
had  misunderstood  the  paper  put  before  him ;  but  that  even  to  that 
extent  he  had  been  misrepresented.  The  solicitor-general  says,  in  page 
1089,  of  the  printed  report  of  the  trial,  "  1  was  not  instructed  to  make 
a  charge  affecting  either  their  character  as  a  body,  or  the  Directors 
personally,  nor  did  I  do  it.  My  learned  friend,  indeed,  tried  to  make 
out  that  I  had,  and  I  came  in  accordingly  for  the  full  swing  of  his 
censure.  I  had  said,  that  sweepings  had  been  paid  for,  or  had  been  re- 
warded, by  gratuities,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of 
sweepings  in  the  different  warehouses  that  the  warehouse-keepers  ob- 
tained bonuses,  and  that  that  had  been  done ;  he  represented  me  as 
saying,  that  that  had  been  done  by  the  Directors,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  officers  in  accumulating  these  sweepings  by  indirect  and 
improper  means.  Now,  gentlemen,  all  I  can  say  is  this,  that  I  cer- 
tainly never  intended  to  say,  nor  do  I  beheve  that  I  did  say,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  anybody  understood  me  to  say,  that  the  Directors  had  done 
this  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  amount  of  sweepings,  and  that 
they  had  done  it  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  advantages  which  that  accu- 
mulation of  sweepings  brought  to  them.    Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly — I  read  your 
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very  words,  neither  more  nor  less.  The  Solicitor-general — Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly,  I  bore  the  pitiless  pelting  of  your  speech  for  four  hours.  Mr. 
Watson — Six.  The  Solicitor-general — No  i  four  hours  were  directed 
to  the  quarrel  between  the  Dock  Company  and  the  Customs  ;  that  is, 
to  the  questions  between  them  and  the  Customs." 

(4509)  You  consider  that  the  retractation  of  a  charge  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  justify  a  person  in  having  made  it  in  the  first  instance  ? — 
That  is  not  the  question  under  consideration,  if  the  honourable  Member 
will  allow  me  to  say  so  ;  it  is  not  the  question,  whether  the  Attorney- 
general  made  a  mistake,  but  whether  the  Board  of  Customs  gave  him 
"instructions  to  make  that  statement." 

(4510)  I  will  read  an  extract  from  the  opening  of  the  Solicitor- 
general,  "  Gentlemen,  the  amount  of  seizures  has  no  doubt  been  very 
great,  but  so  has  been  the  extent  of  the  transactions  out  of  which  they 
have  arisen.  I  shall  be  enable  to  shpw  you,  that  they  have,  literally, 
under  the  guise  of  the  name  of  '  sweepings '  been  committing  such  frauds 
as  to  amount,  if  not  quite,  at  all  events  very  nearly,  to  the  whole  of  the 
toages  of  their  establishment.  I  challenge  them  to  produce  their  hooks. 
I  challenge  them  to  produce  their  monthly  accounts.''  Therefore,  as  I 
understand  you,  you  entirely  disclaim  ever  having  authorised  that  state- 
ment to  be  made  1 — Uudoubtedly. 

(45 1 1 )  You  are  of  course  aware,  that  it  was  proved  on  the  trial,  that 
the  wages  received  by  the  Dock  servants  of  the  Company,  independently 
of  the  regular  salaried  officers,  was  123,000/.  1 — Yes. 

(4512)  You  also  recollect  that  a  return  was  put  in,  showing  that  the 
profit  upon  the  sweepings  was  about  3000/.  a  year  ? — I  believe  it  was 
about  that ;  I  should  wish  to  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  passage  in  page 
1092.  The  Solicitor- general  there  says,  "There  is  another  matter 
about  which  a  great  complaint  was  made,  and  when  the  complaint  was 
made,  not  altogether  without  reason  ;  and  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to 
do  these  gentlemen  justice,  and  if  through  any  error  of  mine  a  momen- 
tary false  impression  has  been  produced,  you  have  only  to  call  my  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  depend  upon  it  justice  shall  be  done  and  reparation  made  ; 
if  through  any  error  of  mine,  for  a  moment,  injustice  may  have  been  oc- 
casioned. A  great  complaint  was  made  by  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  that  I  had 
stated  to  you  that  the  amount  of  the  sweepings  had  been  sufficient  to 
pay  the  wages  of  the  labourers  at  the  London  Docks  ;  now  gentlemen,  I 
never  went  quite  the  length  that  my  learned  opponent  has  represented 
me  as  going ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  no  doubt  in  Avhat  he  said  ;  I 
tell  you  what  1  did  say  ;  I  was  speaking  with  reference  to  a  document 
which  was  afterwards  produced  by  a  man,  you  will  remember,  of  the 
name  of  Smith,  who  had  it  to  make  out  rhe  monthly  returns  from  the 
warehouse  of  the  wages  paid,  the  earnings,  and  the  othpr  things  relating 
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to  that  particular  warehouse.  He  sent  in  his  mcmthly  account ;  owing 
to,  I  think,  the  fractions  having  been  added,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
regulations,  the  account  was  sent  back  by  the  warehouse-keeper  or  the 
inspector,  with  orders  for  a  fresh  one  to  be  made  out,  and  by  that  means 
that  particular  document  had  fallen  into  our  hands ;  it  appeared  from 
that,  that  the  Avages  of  labourers  paid  for  that  month  were  900/.  odd ; 
there  was  annexed  to  that  document,  and  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  included 
in  and  incorporated  in  it,  the  sum  of  600/.  odd,  the  v&.lue  of  the  sweep- 
ings in  that  particular  dock,  the  Eastern  Dock  ;  I  got  the  information 
of  course  from  my  brief,  and  looking  at  it  in  my  brief  and  seeing  it  in- 
cluded in  the  table  of  the  monthly  account,  I  fell  into  the  not  unnatural 
error,  I  believe  in  common  with  several  of  my  learned  friends,  I  know  of 
one  of  them, — ^being  brought  in  a  sort  of  tabular  statement,  and  being 
written  very  small  too  at  the  bottom,  the  marginal  explanation  of  it, — 
the  account  being  a  monthly  one,  I  fell  you  may  say,  into  the  unpar- 
donable blunder  if  you  like,  but  whatever  the  mistake  was,  it  was  mine, 
of  supposing  that  the  800/.  was  the  monthly  account,  because  it  was  an 
odd  thing,  the  account  being  a  monthly  one,  that  it  should  just  happen 
that  the  six  months'  sweepings  should  come  into  that.  I  know  that  mv 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Wilde — I  do  not  know  whether  my  learned  friend 
who  sits  near  me  was  in  the  same  condition  ! — Mr.  Watson.  Yes. — 
The  Solicitor-general.  We  all  fell  into  the  same  error,  and  when  I 
stated  the  case,  I  stated  it  with  reference  to  that  particular  document, 
as  one  I  should  be  able  to  lay  before  you,  which  would  show  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Company  for  wages,  being  800/.  odd,  and  the  amount  of 
the  sweepings  being  600/.  odd,  I  should  show  that  the  amount  of  the 
sweepings  paid  as  much  as  six-eights  the  amount  of  wages.  Well,  I 
was  not  present  when  Smith  was  examined,  but  when  Smith  was  ex- 
amined he  produced  this  document,  and  the  first  person  whom  I  saw 
afterwards  upon  coming  into  court,  was  my  friend  Mr.  Wilde,  who  is 
with  me  in  the  case ;  1  said,  '  Well,  Smith  has  been  examined,  did  you 
produce  that  document,  or  was  it  put  in'  \  '  Yes,'  he  said  '  But  you 
have  fallen  into  a  curious  mistake  and  so  have  I,'  and  he  pointed  it  out, 
I  naturally  supposed  that  this  mistake  had  been  discovered  at  the  time 
Smith  was  under  examination,  otherwise  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty 
at  once  to  call  attention  to  it.  But  this  being  a  matter  personal  to 
myself  he  said,  'There  will  be  a  great  stir  made  about  it.'  I  said,  'Very 
likely,  but  it  is  a  mistake  we  have  all  fallen  into,  and  of  course  I  shall 
explain  it  to  the  jury.'  I  imagined,  not  being  in  court  at  the  time  this 
took  place,  that  it  had  been  discovered  at  the  time  the  document  was 
put  in.  If  any  false  impression  was  produced  by  that  statement,  I  can 
only  say  I  exceedingly  regret  it.  I  feel  less  shame  than  I  otherwise 
should  do,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  en'or  was  common  to  my 
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learned  friends  with  myself;  it  was  one  into  which  we  had  all  fallen,  and 
it  arose  in  the  way  I  have  stated  to  you ;  it  might  easily  have  been  set 
right ;  it  was  sure  to  have  been  found  out ;  the  document  was  put  in  ; 
the  mode  in  which  we  had  fallen  into  the  error  was  obvious,  and  I  really 
do  not  think  it  called  for  all  the  torrent  of  declamation  that  was  made 
about  it :  only,  in  the  hurry  of  business  and  in  the  multiplicity  and  mass 
of  papers  in  these  cases,  counsel  do  fall  into  errors.  The  cause  is  not 
to  be  determined  by  the  statements  of  counsel,  but  by  the  evidence  ad- 
duced in  the  cause.  If  such  a  statement  were  wilfully  made,  it  would 
be  deserving  of  the  severest  and  most  indignant  reprobation ;  but  I 
cannot  help  wondering  at  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  suppos- 
ing for  a  single  moment  that  any  body  would  instruct  me  to  make  such  a 
statement,  except  inadvertently  and  through  error.  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  exceedingly  regret  that  we  should  have  fallen  into  that  inad- 
vertency ;  I  have  explained  hoAv  it  arose,  and  I  trust  that  that  explana- 
tion will  be  satisfactory  ;  but  gentlemen,  even  that  will  not  account  for 
or  in  any  way  aflfect  the  real  question  which  we  have  to  try.  I  have 
only  made  these  observations  with  a  vie\^  of  setting  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms and  myself  right  with  you  and  with  the  Directors  of  the  London 
Dock  Company  ;  and  I  would  say,  because  this  cause  excites  great  inte- 
rest in  the  public,  we  have  not  made  any  charge  against  the  Company 
or  the  Directors  ;  we  have  not  sought  to  do  so  in  any  way." 

(4513)  You  consider  that,  on  the  part  of  the  Solicitor-general  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  explanation  of  the  statement  that  the  Dock  Directors 
took  so  much  from  their  customers  in  the  way  of  sweepings,  as  to  be 
able  to  pav  the  wages  of  such  an  enormous  establishment  as  that ! — I 
cannot  express  an  opinion  whether  that  statement  be  satisfactory  or  not ; 
it  must  be  left  to  others  to  judge  of  that;  I  think  it  was  a  handsome 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Solicitor-general  of  the  error  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  that  it  ought  to  exonerate  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms from  the  imputation  of  making  any  false  statement. 

Now  it  was  no  doubt  very  handsome  in  the  Solicitor  (now 
Attorney)  General  to  bear  his  clients  off  in  a  cloud  of  forensic 
"  explanation,"  but  unfortunately  his  story  will  not  tell — and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  the  Board,  in  answer  to  the  Company's 
letter  of  20th  April,  had  themselces  substantially  preferred  the 
charge ;  and  the  Chairman  himself  puts  in  a  report  from  Mr. 
How,  before  quoted  (4489),  repeating  the  accusation,  and  giving 
Mr.  Brown,  the  landing-surveyor,  as  his  authority. — It  is  pre- 
posterous after  this  to  allege  that  the  Solicitor-general  invented 
out  of  his  own  head,  a  charge  which  his  clients  and  prompters 
had  repeated,  not  orally  alone,  but  by  official  documents  and 
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written  reports.  It  is  simply,  not  credible,  that  a  coincidence 
so  extraordinary  could  ever  have  occurred  as,  that  a  counsel 
should  owe  to  pure  imagination,  a  statement  which  his  clients 
have  made  again  and  again  in  the  most  deliberate  manner. 

The  section  would  scarcely  be  complete  without  the  example 
given  in  the  following  quotations  of  the  extreme  keenness  of  the 
hunt  after  mares'  nests,  in  which  it  appears  to  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  officers  to  sport. 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  the  wool  "  per  Abberton,"  Sir 
Thomas  Fremantle's  "  written  statement  "  alleges  : 

(4984)  "  The  officers  requested  to  see  the  bales,  and  were  referred  for 
that  purpose  to  the  deputy  warehouse-keeper,  who  took  them  to  the 
place  pointed  out  in  the  information.  This  place  was  a  space  which 
had  been  partitioned  off  by  hurdles  and  tarpaulings  from  the  other  part 
of  a  large  room,  and  having  a  separate  door  of  which  the  deputy  ware- 
house-keeper kept  the  key.  On  the  officers  entering  this  place  they 
found  no  less  than  179  packages  of  wool  which  were  described  to  them 
as  consisting  of  cargo  and  warehouse  sweepings.  Some  of  these  bales 
being  admitted  to  be  in  excess  of  report  and  entry,  and  the  account 
otherwise  given  of  them  not  being  satisfactory,  besides  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  officers,  in  a  place  of  concealment,  they  placed  the  whole 
under  seizure." 

Nay,  it  was  even  further  suggested,  to  give  zest  to  the  chace, 
that  a  notice  was  posted  over  the  door  of  this  place  of  conceal- 
ment, prohibiting  access  to  the  public. 

Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  hunt  as  described  by  Mr.  Robson, 
per  paper  delivered  in. 

(6582)  In  October,  1849,  finding  that  the  wool  brokers  frequently 
allowed  their  samples  to  remain  in  the  warehouse  several  days  before 
sending  for  them,  and  that  consequently  much  confusion  arose,  besides 
affording  an  opportunity  for  petty  plunder,  the  superintendent  decided 
upon  having  a  room  constructed  for  the  reception  of  these  samples, 
where  a  proper  account  could  be  taken  of  them,  and  a  space  at  the 
southern  end  of  this  last-named  division,  extending  about  one-fourth  of 
its  length,  and  including  one  of  the  doors,  was  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  this  space  was  therefore  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  division 
by  a  boarded  partition,  and  a  short  distance  within  the  door  a  counter 
was  put  up,  beyond  which  orders  were  given  that  the  public  should  not 
he  allowed  access,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  clerk  in  charge  to 
attend  properly  to  his  duty,  if  liable  to  constant  intrusion. 
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Early  in  December,  1 849,  a  vessel  outward  bound  to  New  South 
Wales,  named  the  "Potentate,"  was  stranded  off  Dover;  the  greater  por- 
tion of  her  cargo  was  saved,  but  of  course  much  damaged,  and  was  re- 
moved to  London  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  under-writers :  as 
much  of  it,  however,  consisted  of  dutiable  articles,  such  as  tobacco, 
wines,  spirits,  &c.  they  were  obliged  to  be  deposited  in  some  building  of 
which  the  Customs  had  or  could  have  charge  ;  and  Mr.  Devitt,  the 
broker  to  the  vessel,  selected  the  northern  end  of  this  before-named  di- 
vision, as  being  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Customs'  authorities  for  this,  and  Mr.  Brown, 
landing-surveyor,  after  inspecting  the  premises,  directed  this  partition, 
which  has  been  elsewhere  adverted  to,  consisting  of  hurdles  and  tarpau- 
lins, supported  by  upright  timbers,  to  be  put  up,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  but  one  entrance  to  the  portion  of  the  building  which  was  in 
charge  of  the  revenue  officers.  This  left  a  small  space  in  the  middle  of 
the  division,  about  60  feet  by  50,  which  was  accessible  only  by  the  ' 
centre  door. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of  such  keen  sportsmen,  that 
the  hunt  should  have  so  dull  a  termination. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    "UTMOST    RIGOUR    OF   THE    LAW."— SHARP 
PRACTITIONER.— ARREST  OF  DOCK  SERVANTS. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  province  of  this  Committee  to  descend 
from  the  altitude  of  their  pubh'c  duty  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
trivialities  of  mere  personal  squabbles  between  the  Custom 
House  officers  and  the  Dock  servants.  It  is  neither  their  wish 
to  magnify  the  blunders  of  the  former  into  an  enormity,  nor  to 
nurse  the  mere  personal  grievances  of  the  latter  into  a  huge 
public  wrong. 

But  it  is  certain  that  "  the  Dock  Cases  '*  are  so  many-sided 
in  their  illustrations,  and  so  prolific  in  examples  of  almost  every 
aspect  of  official  abuse,  that  none  can  more  aptly  expose  either 
"  the  law's  delay,  the  insolence  of  office,  or  the  whips  and  scorns 
o'  the  time." 

With  this  introduction  we  leave  Mr.  Chandler,  the  worthy 
and  respected  superintendent  of  the  Dock  Company,  to  tell  his 
own  story. 

(G868)  Inasmuch  as  the  proceedings  in  this  case  are  adopted  against 
myself  personally,  I  may  be  permitted  to  assure  the  Committee,  that 
never  on  any  occasion,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  of  29 
years,  have  I  done  anything  knowingly  to  injure  or  defraud  the  re- 
venue, nor  given  my  sanction  to  irregularities  of  any  kind  by  which  the 
revenue  could  suffer ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  ever  kept  in  mind  the  in- 
terest of  the  revenue  in  all  Dock  proceedings,  and  I  have  co-operated 
with  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  to  which  I  feel  persuaded  the  bulk  of 
the  principal  officers  of  Customs  who  have  been  stationed  in  the  Docks, 
can  bear  testimony.  I  challenge  any  one  to  prove  the  contrary.  Con- 
scious of  no  departure  from  strict  rectitude  of  conduct  in  this  or  any 
respect,  the  Committee  will  conceive  the  pain  which  the  form  of  this 
most  degrading  proceeding  gave  me  ;  no  one  who  has  not  experienced 
the  sensation  can  appreciate  what  it  is  to  have  a  warrant  presented  to 
him  by  two  officers  of  justice,  and  to  be  taken  into  custody  on  a  charge 
of  defrauding  the  Crown  ;    it  is  not  to  be  described,  and  must,  but  for 
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the  unabated  confidence  of  the  Dock  Directors,  have  most  seriously  af- 
fected me.  The  attempt  to  qualify  the  arrest  by  any  gentler  title,  or  to 
lessen  its  consequences  by  the  manner  of  executing  it,  has  no  foundation 
in  fact  ;  it  was  no  other  process,  and  could  lead  to  no  other  result.  For 
a  time,  the  manner  towards  me  of  many  of  the  Customs  subordinate 
officers  on  duty  in  the  Dock  was  different  to  what  it  had  formerly  been, 
a  result  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  Board  of  Customs  declined  to 
entertain  my  statements,  and  this  effect,  to  a  lessened  extent,  was  pro- 
duced on  the  Company's  own  servants.  I  consider  it  an  act  of  wanton 
cruelty  towards  myself.  I  was  known  personally  to  some  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Customs  ;  they  must  have  been  quite  aware  that  I  was 
not  a  person  likely  to  run  away  from  such  a  charge  as  this,  and  yet  they 
arrested  me  without  even  waiting  an  answer  to  the  letter  they  had 
written  to  the  Company,  asking  an  explanation  of  this  matter,  which 
letter  was  worded  in  such  general  terms  as  made  us  uncertain  in  the 
first  instance  to  what  it  pointed.  To  the  Company  it  was  most  injurious. 
I  am  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Docks,  Before  I  had  returned  from  getting  bail  for  my  person,  it  was 
spread  all  over  the  Docks  that  the  superintendent  had  been  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  defrauding  the  revenue,  and  from  the  position  into  which.the 
Directors  of  the  London  Dock  Company  had  been  pleased  to  put  me  as 
the  superintendent  of  their  Docks,  the  proceeding  became  well  known, 
and  was  canvassed  among  merchants  and  others  in  the  city.  For 
a  long  time,  expected  revelations,  accounting  for  such  unexampled  pre- 
cipitancy, and  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  powers,  were  anticipated, 
and  influenced  the  opinions  and  previous  confidence  of  persons  with 
whom  a  life  of  assiduity  had  thrown  me  into  communication.  I  trust 
time  has  removed  entirely  the  effect  of  the  proceeding ;  but  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  hold  me  excused  for  entering  upon  the  state  of 
my  feelings  to  this  extent. 

(6875.  Mr.  Brown.)  If  you  had  refused  to  go,  would  they  have 
compelled  you  ? — I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  have  taken  me  by  force. 

(6886.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  This  took  place  in  your  private  room  ? — The 
manner  of  its  occurrence  was  this  :  I  was  seated  in  the  room  where  the 
Inspector,  Mr.  Randall,  was  ;  two  ofllicers  came  in  ;  I  did  not  know  the 
two  officers  at  the  moment ;  they  came  in  at  about  half-past  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  one  of  them  inquired  for  me,  and  stated  that 
he  had  a  communication  to  make  to  me  from  the  Board  of  Customs. 
The  rumours  that  I  had  heard  before  led  me  to  suppose  what  the  pro- 
ceeding was,  and  I  requested  them  to  withdraw  into  the  adjoining 
room ;  and  then  I  learned  that  they  had  a  warrant,  and  at  the  same 
time  1  put  the  question,  "Am  I  to  consider  myself  in  custody?"  and 
the  reply  was,  "  You  are." 
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(6890.  Chairman.)  You  have  stated  that  the  arrest  of  the  chief 
officer  of  the  London  Docks  was  calculated  to  have  a  most  injurious 
effect  upon  the  position  of  property  in  the  docks ! — I  think  it  must  have 
had  that  effect ;  it  must  have  destroyed  to  a  certain  extent  the  confi- 
dence that  had  previously  existed  in  the  mercantile  community  as  to  the 
administration  of  dock  affairs. 

(6891)  Would  it  not  naturally  lead  to  the  inference  on  the  part  of 
the  mercantile  community,  if  the  chief  officer  of  the  docks  was  arrested 

for  defrauding  the  revenue,  that  he  teas  very  likely  also  to  have 
defrauded  them  ? — ^That  would  be  the  immediate  inference  drawn  from 
such  a  proceeding. 

(6892)  And  the  consequence  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  entire 
property  of  your  concern  ? — It  was  a  heavy  blotc  to  the  character  of  the 
concern. 

(6893.  Mr.  Goulburn.)  Did  the  business  of  the  docks  diminish  in 
consequence  ? — I  know  instances  tvhere  business  has  been  tvithdraicn 
in  consequence  of  the  Customs  proceedings. 

(6894.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey.)  'Qy  foreigners  ov  Englishtnen  ? 
— By  both. 

(6899)  It  is  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  Company,  inasmuch  as 
it  occurred.  You  may  remove  the  whole  of  the  odium  that  attaches  to 
it  as  far  as  the  mercantile  community  is  concerned,  but  you  catitiot  re- 
move the  fact  of  its  having  occurred ;  even  that  in  itself  is  sufficient  to 
produce  injurious  consequences  to  the  Dock  Company. 

(6900.  Chairman.)  Suppose  a  dispute  should  occur  twenty  years 
hence  between  the  Dock  Company  and  the  Customs,  would  it  not  be 
immediately  brought  up  by  the  Customs  against  the  Dock  Company 
that  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Dock  Company  had  been  arrested  ? 
—  Very  likely  it  tvould. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Cattley  strips  this  scandalous  transac- 
tion of  any  extenuating  conjectures  which  charity  might  suggest 
for  the  conduct  which  prompted  it,  and  adds  a  few  important 
coincident  circumstances. 

"Such  was  the  precipitation  with  which  this  proceeding  was  conducted, 
that  before  their  answer  ivas  transmitted  to  the  Customs,  these  infor- 
mations were  filed  against  the  Company's  officers.  The  Superintendent 
of  the  docks  was  taken  out  of  the  docks  in  a  hackney  carriage  in  the 
charge  of  an  officer  of  justice,  and  brought  to  the  Company's  office  in 
the  City,  to  procure  bail  for  his  person .  I  have  never  in  ray  experience 
seen  such  an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  law  as  this  ;  if  this  stuff  was 
liable  to  duty,  the  Customs  were  perfectly  atcare  that  they  could  have 
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no  difficulty  in  recovering  it  from,  the  London  Dock  Company  ?  in  fact 
it  so  happened  that  07i  the  very  morning  of  the  arrest  in  question  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  transmitted  their  answer  to  the  Customs, 
in  lohich  they  stated  to  the  Board  all  they  knew  about  this  black  stuff; 
urged  their  belief  that  it  could  not  be  liable  to  duty,  but  requested  that 
if  the  Board  were  of  a  different  opinion,  they  would  state  to  the  Direc- 
tors tohat  amount  of  duty  they  required  to  be  paid  for  it  ;  but,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  the  Board,  without  even  waiting  for  this  answer, 
without  even  making  a  previous  demand  stating  what  amount  of 
duty  it  claimed,  took  this  most  harsh  and  violent  proceeding.  If 
the  Board  believed  that  a  wilful  fraud  had  been  committed  on  the 
revenue  by  the  officers  of  the  Company,  if  it  found  the  Directors  unwil- 
ling to  look  into  the  matter,  and  to  do  justice  in  it  on  their  attention  being 
called  to  it,  there  would  have  been  a  just  pretence  for  taking  strong 
measures  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  existed  in  this  case.  I  must  here 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  most  petty  tradesman  in  this  metro- 
polis would  not  issue  a  writ  against  another  tradesman  without  at  least 
specifying  the  amount  of  his  demand;  the  Customs  did  not  even  do 
as  much  as  this. 

(3051.  Chairman.)  When  did  the  arrests  take  place  ? — On  the  4th 
of  June,  1850. 

(3052)  So  that,  although  they  have  received  the  duty  for  this  black 
stuff,  they  have  filed  informations  for  penalties  amounting  to  88,000/.  ? 
— Yes,  and  the  penalties  have  accumulated  to  211,000/.;  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  frighten  tts  out  of  our  toits. 

(3053.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  They  never  anticipated  getting 
88,000/.  out  of  your  servants  ? — I  do  not  think  they  did ;  I  dare  say 
they  expected  we  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  large  sum  ;  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  trace  a  single  irregularity.  I  became  bail  for  the 
Superintendent,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  more  honourable  and 
respectable  man  ;  I  believe  he  would  be  a  credit  to  any  establishment. 

(3054.  Chairman.)  What  salary  does  he  receive  ? — 700/.  a-year  ;  he 
received,  when  a  young  man  500/.  a-year;  he  commenced,  when  he 
came  to  the  docks,  at  12s.  a  week. 

(3055.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  He  has  never  received  any  money 
for  those  sweepings  ? — No. 

3056)  Nor  any  one  of  your  servants  ? — No. 

(3057)  You  do  not  allow  them  to  receive  anything  for  sweepings, 
or  overdrainings,  or  scrapings  ? — No  ;  there  are  boards  struck  up  at 
the  entrance  of  every  warehouse,  that  any  one  offending  in  that  way 
woidd  be  immediately  dismissed. 

Siv  Thomas  Fremantle  introduces  other   victims    upon  the 
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scene,  to  be  immolated  to  the  "  offended  majesty  of  the  law," 
thus, — 

•  "Before  receiving  an  answer  to  this  letter  (which  was  not  repUed  to 
until  the  4th  of  June,  in  a  letter  which  was  forwarded  on  the  following 
day),  the  names  of  the  several  parties  under  whose  signatures  and 
authority  the  black  stuff  had  been  delivered  out  of  the  docks,  had  been 
ascertained  ;  and  the  offence  being  deemed  so  premeditated  and  serious 
as  to  call  for  decided  measures,  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  other 
irregularities  which  were  still  being  carried  on,  proceedings  were  directed 
against  the  parties  implicated,  and  the  more  so,  because  some  of  those 
parties  were  holding  influential  positions  in  the  Dock  Company's  service; 
and  fiats  having  been  granted,  upon  the  affidavits  of  Smith  and 
Schwinge,  against  Mr.  Chandler,  the  Superintendent  of  the  docks,  Mr. 
Kandall,  the  Inspector,  Mr.  Bales,  the  Head  Warehouse-keeper,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Wickes,  Mr.  Northcote,  and  Mr.  Corby, 
Deputy  Warehouse-keepers,  and  Mr.  T.  Dodderidge,  Delivery  Foreman, 
they  were  all  arrested. 

Mr.  Hamel  follows  his  leader  with  a  technical  explanation  of 
the  attorney  sort,  elucidating  the  various  processes  of  gestation 
through  which  "  Old  Father  Antic,  the  law"  puts  his  subjects 
before  making  them  prisoners,  and  is  then  thus  examined, — 

(5623.  Chairman.)  You  said  that  "the  parties  were  taken  before  the 
judge  ;'*  you  do  not  mean  the  parties  who  are  accused  of  the  charge, 
but  merely  the  witnesses  who  give  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  ? — 
Exactly. 

(5624)  The  evidence  taken  before  the  judge  is  entirely  ex  parte? 
—It  is, 

(5625)  And  not  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  ? — No.  It  is  the 
same  as  in  every  other  proceedhig  of  the  same  kind,  whether  a  Govern- 
ment prosecution  or  otherwise. 

In  a  report  by  the  arresting  officer,  given  in  by  Mr.  Hamel 
('6769),  it  is  stated  "  bail  was  not  offered  for  the  seven  other 
defendants  ;  I  therefore  detained  and  arrested  them  until  the 
dock  company  ultimately  found  bail  for  them,  which  was  done 
on  the  following  day,  the  20th  June." 

Mr.  Hamel  then  gives  the  succeeding  very  professional  view 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  proper  purposes  of  the 


(5758)  You  waited  till  the  3rd  ©f  June  before  you  procured  an  order 
for  Mr.  Chandler's  arrest .'' — Yes. 
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(5750)  On  the  4th  you  got  a  fiat,  and  the  arrest  took  place  upon  the 
5th  ?— Yes. 

(5760)  Were  the  other  six  persons  included  in  that  same  informa- 
tion ? — Yes ;  in  the  same  fiat. 

(5761)  Mr.  Chandler  was  the  superintendent  ;  who  were  the  other 
five  persons  ? — Mr.  Randal,  Mr.  Northcott,  and  Mr.  Wicks,  I  think, 
were  some  of  them. 

(5762>)  Were  they  acting  under  Mr.  Chandler's  orders  ? — They  were 
each  acting  in  their  respective  departments ;  I  will  show  the  Committee 
how  that  is,  if  it  is  important. 

(5763)  In  informations  of  this  kind,  is  it  necessary  that  a  guilty  knoiv- 
ledge  should  be  brought  home  to  each  individual  in  the  transaction? — Yes, 
certainly  a  guilty  knowledge. 

(5764)  So  that  supposing  that  those  persons  to  have  acted  merely 
under  Mr.  Chandler's  dictation,  they  would  not  be  so  guilty  as  to  bring 
themselves  within  the  fangs  of  the  law  : — It  would  be  for  them  to  show 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  it.  The  knowledge  is  arrived  at  by  tlie 
jury  upon  the  facts  as  proved  in  court,  and  it  would  only  be  by  trying  the 
case,  as  it  were,  that  we  could  see  whether  there  was  guilty  knowledge. 

Pray  where  did  Mr.  Hamel  acquire  his  proficiency  in  this 
forensic  and  official  system  of  dialectics  ?  He  admits  that  "  a 
guilty  knowledge  must  be  brought  home  to  each  individual  in  the 
transaction/'  and  then  very  naively  adds  "  it  would  be  for  them 
to  show  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  it !"  They  are  to  prove 
a  negative,  and  without  any  evidence  against  them,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  guilty,  unless  they  sltow  their  innocence.  By  what 
peculiar  theory  of  metaphysics  a  man  could  demonstrate  that  he 
did  not  know  a  fact,  or  did  not  entertain  in  his  mind  some 
belief,  it  is  left  for  the  psychical  acumen  of  attorneyship  to  dis- 
cover. All  we  can  say  is  that  neither  we  nor  any  ordinary 
mortal  could  prove  to  any  consciousness  but  our  own,  what  was, 
or  was  not,  in  our  own  minds  and  consciences. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  string  to  the  bow  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Customs.  While  freely  admitting  that  there  could  be  no 
case  against  the  seven  accused  servants  of  the  Docks,  unless 
they  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  their  proceedings 
in  merely  obeying  the  instructions  of  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Hamel,  it  will  be  seen,  proceeds,  "  It  would  only  be  by  trying 
the  case,  as  it  were  (!)  that  we  could  see  whether  there  was 
guilty  knowledge  !  !  !"  Hang  a  man,  and  try  him  afterwards — 
put  the  Queen's  subjects  through  the  crucible  of  the  Exchequer, 
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as  naturalists  do  frogs  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  as  a  pleasant 
philosophical  experiment,  just  to  see  ^vhether  they  have  any 
guilty  knowledge.  The  Board  and  its  Solicitor,  it  would  seem, 
could  not  say  whether  they  thought  the  defendants  guilty  or 
not — they  knew  nothing  about  it —it  was  for  the  jury  to  find  out 
that — if  they  found  them  guilty,  they  could  see  further  into  a 
mill-stone  than  the  plaintiffs — if  they  found  them  innocent,  why 
it  was  a  mistake,  that  was  all — the  experiments  had  somehow  gii) en 
way — such  things  will  happen.  No  doubt  the  parties  have 
been  incarcerated,  and  put  to  enormous  expense;  but  then  philo- 
sophical experiments  are  expensive,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
The  Committee  are  treated  to  a  little  more  legal  candour. 

(5854)  You  are  quite  clear  that  in  all  cases  of  felony  brought  by  the 
Crown  (I  am  now  referring  to  the  treacle  case)  the  prisoner  has  the 
power  of  compelling  the  Crown  to  proceed  to  trial  ? — That  is  an  abstract 
question  of  law ;  I  believe  the  parties  have  a  right  to  apply  to  the  court 
to  have  the  case  brought  on . 

(5857)  If  the  prisoners  had  the  power  of  compelling  the  Crown  to 
proceed  to  trial,  the  prisoners  would,  of  course,  consider  it  their  duty  to 
get  up  the  whole  of  their  defence  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  at  the  last 
moment,  when  bi'ought  to  trial,  the  Attorney-general,  on  coming  into 
court,  would  have  the  power  of  quashing  the  wljole  proceeding  by 
entering  a  nolle  prosequi  ? — I  cannot  deny  the  power  of  the  Attorney- 
general  in  that  respect.  ' 

(5858)  If  the  officers  of  the  Crown  were  maliciously  inclined,  the 
prisoners  might  incur  the  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  defence,  and  the 
Attorney-general  might  then  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  ? — Yes,  and  it  has 
happened ;  there  was  a  case  the  other  day  in  which  the  record  was  with- 
drawn at  the  last  moment,  and  the  party  made  appUcation  to  the  Trea- 
sury for  relief  in  consequence  ;  they  considered  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  there  it  appeared  that  there  were  facts  which  induced 
the  Board  of  Customs  to  recommend  that  the  party  should  be  paid  his 
costs  ;  and  if  any  injustice  is  done,  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the  Trea- 
sury are  always  ready  to  make  ample  amends. 

(5859)  But  that  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  Board  of  Customs 
and  the  Treasury  ? — Yes ;  I  only  wish  to  show  that  it  is  not  from  any 
vindictive  feeling  that  it  was  done  ;  and  if  any  injustice  arises  from  the 
exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney-general,  the  Board  are 
quite  ready  to  consider  the  circumstances  and  make  the  party  some 
amends. 

"  The  other  day"  makes  all  the  difference.  A  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  sitting  on  these  abuses  at  the 
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very  time,  would  make  the  conduct  of  the  Board,  and  of  the 
Treasury,  very  different  from  what  it  would  have  been  had  the 
aggrieved  had  no  tribunal  to  appeal  to.  The  dangerous  power 
noticed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  is  wielded  at  the  "  discretion"  of  the 
Board  and  its  solicitor — and  what  sort  of  discretion  that  is, 
the  preceding  ^narrative  may  show,  as  well  in  its  habitual  rash- 
ness, as  in  that  occasional  fit  of  prudence  which  is  sometimes 
brought  on  by  fear  of  Parliament — when,  indeed,  discretion 
proves  the  better  part  of  valour. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INSINUATING  DEFAMATION. -WHISPERING 
CHARACTER  AWAY. 


To  be  in  a  position  to  return  a  verdict  upon  the  conflicting 
evidence  of  witnesses  with  respect  to  the  complaints  made  by 
the  London  Dock  Company,  that  the  officers  of  the  Customs 
went  among  their  clients,  and  by  questions  calculated  to  awaken 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  implied  that  the  merchants  were  robbed 
by  their  warehouse-keepers,  it  is  essential  to  premise  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  dated  the 
20th  April  :— 

"  One  of  the  surveyors- general  recently  inquired  of  the  Company's 
superintendent,  whether  the  Directors  had  not  distributed  gratuities  to 
the  officers  in  the  Company's  service,  and  whether  such  gratuities  did 
not  depend  on  the  amount  of  sweepings  collected  in  the  warehouses  by 
the  said  officers.  The  superintendent  expressed  his  great  surprise  that 
such  a  notion  could  for  a  moment  have  been  entertained,  and  then 
stated  to  the  surveyor-general  the  nature  of  the  gratuities  referred  to. 
I  must  here  beg  specifically  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Honourable 
Board  to  the  nature  of  the  imputation  involved  in  this  question,  which 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  the  Directors  of  this  Company 
systematically  encourage,  by  a  pecuniary  reward,  their  servants  to  de- 
fraud the  merchants  whose  goods  are  deposited  in  the  custody  of  the 
Company,  for  the  Company's  profit ;  converting  their  officers,  in  short, 
into  a  band  of  petty  thieves." 

And  also  the  following  answer  by  the  Board : — 

"  The  Board  think  it  would  not  be  right  to  disguise  from  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  London  Dock  Company,  although  they  do  not  intend  in 
so  doing  by  any  means  to  convey  the  slightest  imputation  upon  them, 
that  statements  to  the  effect  which  forms  the  subject  of  your  complaint 
have  been  made ;  and  that  in  consequence  thereof,  Mr.  How,  surveyor- 
general,  made  to  Mr.  Chandler,  the  Company's  superintendent,  the 
communication  to  which  you  advert  in  your  letter." 

The  following  significant  sentence  from  a  former  part  of  Mr. 
Cattley's  evidence  will,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  quotations, 
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prepare  the  reader,  by  circumstantial  evidence,  to  judge  on 
which  side  the  truth  really  lies. 

"  The  Board  of  Customs  instructed  the  solicitor- general  to  state,  on 
the  trial  in  the  Exchequer,  in  February  last,  that  the  I^ondon  Dock 
Company  paid  its  servants  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sweepings 
they  could  collect." 

Mr.  Cattley  then  proceeds  : — 

A  Customs  landing-waiter  stated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon 
Bank,  that  the  Dock  Companies  paid  theii-  servants  according  to  the 
quantities  of  sweepings  obtained  from  goods,  and  that  the  Customs 
were  prepared  to  prove  it.  The  Board  of  Customs  stated  that  the 
landing- waiter  denied  this  statement.  The  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon 
Bank  then  reiterated  his  statement,  and  repeated  what  he  had  before 
said,  that  the  impression  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  landing-waiter 
was,  that  a  system  of  plunderage  was  carried  on  by  the  Dock  Com- 
panies. It  is  out  of  all  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Ceylon  Bank  could  have  invented  such  a  fiction  as  this  statement :  there 
was  nothing  to  put  such  an  idea  into  his  mind.  Another  landing- 
waiter,  or  perhaps  the  same,  presented  himself  at  the  counting-house 
of  Messrs,  Baring,  Brothers, 'and  Co.,  and  stated  that  a  cask  of  sugar 
belonging  to  them  was  lying  concealed  in  one  of  the  warehouses  in  the 
Loudon  Docks.  This  person  stated  further  that  there  were  many 
parcels  of  goods  in  the  Docks  belonging  to  the  merchants,  of  which  the 
merchants  knew  nothing  ;  and  proceeded  to  make  other  offensive  state- 
ments against  the  Company.  The  same  course  was  pursued  at  several 
other  mercantile  houses,  of  which  the  details  are  presented  in  the  corre- 
spondence. 

So  much  is  admitted  by  the  Customs ;  that  the  landing-waiter  did 
go  to  Messrs.  Baring's,  and  that  he  did  tell  them  that  a  certain  cask  of 
sugar  was  lying  in  the  London  Docks,  of  which  he  believed  they  were 
ignorant.  A  detail  of  the  contents  of  the  cask  or  tub  is  given  at  page 
25  of  the  correspondence.  It  consisted  of  particles  of  sugar  swept  off 
the  boxes  after  weighing,  and  while  in  the  process  of  sampling,  in  such 
minute  quantities  as  to  render  their  replacement  in  each  box  an  impos- 
sibility. The  value  of  this  sugar,  arising  out  of  several  ships'  cargoes, 
worth  probably  £30,000.  was  £2  13s.  4d.,  from  which  there  is  to  be 
deducted  the  expense  of  collecting  it ;  such  proved  to  be  the  amount  of 
information  communicated  to  Messrs.  Baring. 

In  going  to  Messrs.  Baring's  (one  of  the  partners  in  which  firm  is  a 
Director  of  the  London  Docks)  the  officers  could  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  say  this :  "  The  London  Dock  Company  are  your  warehouse- 
keepers  ;  they  have  the  custody  of  your  goods,  but  they  do  not  deal 
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honestly  with  you  ;  there  is  a  tub  of  sugar  belonging  to  you  there, 
which  you  know  nothing  about."  A  landing- waiter  went  to  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Manning  and  Anderdon  (one  of  the  partners  in  which  is  also 
a  Director  of  the  London  Docks),  when  it  was  found  that  the  casks  of 
sugar  about  which  they  proffered  to  give  information,  as  being  retained 
m  concealment  by  the  London  Dock  Company,  had  been  for  some  time 
under  detention  by  the  Customs  itself  for  want  of  colonial  certificates  of 
origin.  In  the  case  of  another  firm,  the  goods  said  to  be  kept  in  con- 
cealment were  found  not  only  to  have  been  recorded  in  the  landing  '^ 
account  rendered  to  the  merchants,  but  warrants  had  been  actually 
issued  for  them. 

(3289)  This  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Customs  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  dated  "  Custom-house, 
2d  July,  1850. — Sir,  The  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs 
having  had  under  their  consideration  your  letter  of  the  2Sth  Maj'-, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  communication  of  the  6th  preceding, 
in  which  it  was  stated  by  the  directions  of  the  Board,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Directors  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  that  Mr.  Bowden, 
a  landing-waiter  in  the  service  of  this  department,  who  it  was  repre- 
sented had  stated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Bank  '  that  the  Dock 
Companies  paid  their  servants  according  to  the  quantity  of  sweepings 
obtained  from  goods,  and  that  the  Customs  were  prepared  to  prove  it,' 
had  denied  having  made  the  observation  imputed  to  him  ;  whereupon 
you  had  communicated  personally  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon 
Bank,  who  had  confirmed  the  representation  tlie  Directors  had  pre- 
viously received  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bowden's  proceedings ;  I  am 
commanded  to  acquaint  you  that  in  consequence  of  the  contradiction 
given  by  the  secretary  to  the  Ceylon  Bank  to  the  denial  of  Mr.  Bowden 
that  the  latter  had  made  use  of  the  observation  alluded  to,  and  which 
denial  had  been  corroborated  by  the  other  landing- waiter  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  the  Board  have  called  upon  those  officers  for  a  further 
explanation  as  to  what  is  alleged  against  them  ;  and  they  not  onlv  re- 
iterate their  denial,  but  feel  so  strongly  the  imputations  which  have 
been  cast  upon  their  conduct,  as  to  urge  an  investigation  upon  oath,  in 
the  presence  of  the  several  parties  interested." 

(3539)  Can  you  imagine  any  reason  why  the  secretary  of  the  Ceylon 
Bank  should  make  a  statement  to  you  that  was  untrue^ — Certainly 
not ;  nobody  living  could  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  Mr.  Kilby 
could  not  have  invented  the  thing. 

(3540)  Could  he  have  the  slightest  conceivable  interest  to  make  such 
a  statement  \ — Not  the  slightest. 

(3541)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Custom-house  officers  had  exceeded  t 
their  authority  in  making  that  statement,  would  their  interest  have  been 
to  deny  it ! — No  doubt  it  would  have  been  to  their  interest ;  if  the  man 
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had  done  what  was  considered  to  be  wrong,  he  would  have  denied 
having  done  it  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Powles  is  next  thus  interrogated. 

(3542)  Did  you  see  the  secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Banki — Yes,  I  saw 
him  twice. 

(3543)  What  did  he  say  ? — On  the  first  occasion  I  went  to  him 
myself,  in  consequence  of  hearing  of  this  having  occurred ;  and  he  said 
that  a  landing-  waiter,  or  a  person  who  represented  himself  to  be  a  land- 
ing-waiter of  the  Customs,  came  and  asked  him  for  the  landing  weights 
of  certain  goods ;  and  that  this  person  told  him  that  he  wanted  them  in 
consequence  of  its  being  very  loell  known  that  the  Dock  Companies 
either  sanctioned  or  committed  a  pilferage  of  the  goods.  He  stated  to 
me  that  the  words  that  were  used  by  this  individual  produced  the  im- 
pression upon  his  mind  that  the  Dock  Company  plundered  the  goods 
and  that  the  goods  were  not  fairly  and  honestly  dealt  with.  I  imme- 
diately made  that  known,  and  representations  were  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  upon  it.  Mr.  Bowden  denied  it ;  and  I  there- 
upon went  back  to  Mr.  Kilby  ;  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  Dock 
Company  went  with  me  ;  and  we  then  called  upon  him  to  affirm  or  deny 
that  statement ;  and  in  reply  he  said,  "  Every  ivord  I  .stated  to  you  was 
true  ;  it  left  no  other  impression  upon  my  mind  than  that  there  was  a 
system  of  organized  plunder  at  the  Docks."  I  then  referred  the  party 
to  Mr.  Kilby,  the  broker  ;  he  went  to  Mr.  Kilby;  and  Mr.  Kilby 
afterwards  called  upon  me,  and  told  me  what  had  passed,  and  he  said, 
"  The  man  was  so  impertinent  and  offensive,  that  I  told  him  to  go  away, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview.  If  the  Surveyor-general,  Mr. 
How,  would  call  upon  me,  I  would  give  him  any  information  he  pleased, 
but  I  declined  having  any  further  conversation  with  him."  Mr.  Kilby 
told  me  that  the  impression  produced  upon  his  mind  was  that  the  Dock 
Company  were  plundering  the  merchants. 

(3544)  And  you  believe  that  the  same  representation  was  made  to 
Messrs.  Baring,  Messrs.  Maxining  and  Anderdon,  and  other  parties  ? — 
Mr.  Adams,  the  managing  clerk  of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers,  told  me  that 
a  landing-waiter  came  to  him  and  represented  that  there  was  a  cargo  of 
sugar  in  the  Docks  from  Havana,  belonging  to  their  house,  of  lohich 
they  knew  nothing,  and  that  he  came  to  tell  them  of  it.  He  gave  him 
the  name  of  the  ship  that  he  supposed  it  had  come  by,  and  he  went  on 
to  say  that  the  Dock  Company  made  a  deal  of  money  from  the  stceep- 
ings,  and  half  paid  their  dividend  with  them,  or  words  to  that  effect.  I 
immediately  directed  an  investigation  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances, 
audit  was  found  that  out  of  two  cargoes  valued  together  at  30,000/.  a  tub 
arising  from  the  sweepings  and  overdrawings  from  the  samples  of  the 
sugar-table  had  been  collected  of  the  value  of  21.  lOs.  5d.,  but  which 
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would  have  been  less  than  that  value  if  the  expense  cf  collecting  it  had 
been  taken  into  account.  It  was  collected  to  prevent  its  being  abso- 
lutely wasted.  That  again  was  denied  by  the  officer  ;  and  I  went  back 
to  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  repeated  to  me  every  word  of  what  he  had  said 
before.  Then  as  regards  Messrs.  Manning  and  Anderdon,  it  turned 
out  that  the  goods  which  this  landing-waiter  represented  to  have  been 
withheld  by  the  Dock  Company  from  the  knowledge  of  the  merchant, 
and  bad  been  so  for  some  years,  were  actually  under  stop  by  the 
Customs  themselves  from  the  want  of  a  colonial  certificate  !  !  Then  this 
same  landing-waiter  (I  do  not  know  his  name)  went  to  Mr.  Castelli, 
and  represented  to  hira  that  three  or  four  packages  of  sugar  out  of  one 
of  their  vessels  had  been  kept  back ;  and  it  turned  out,  not  only  that 
they  ivere  brought  to  account  by  the  London  Dock  Company,  but  that 
they  had  actually  had  ivarrants  for  them. 

(3545)  Do  you  believe  it  impossible  that  the  four  respectable  parties 
you  have  named  would  all  concur  in  making  such  a  statement  as  that 
without  having  any  object  under  the  sun  for  doing  so  ? — Certainly. 
Mr.  Castelli  told  me  this  himself,  and  we  made  an  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  that  inquiry  that  these  facts  were 
elicited  ;  from  which  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  the  positive  occupation  of 
this  Custom-house  officer  to  go  round  to  merchants  in  London,  and 
undermine  the  character  of  the  London  Dock  Company. 

(3546)  All  communications  or  representations  made  to  the  London 
Dock  Company  pass  through  your  hands,  do  they  not  ? — They  do. 

(3547)  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  merchants  that  their 
goods  landed  at  the  London  Docks  had  not  turned  out  satisfactory  ! — 
I  do  not  remember  that  any  such  complaints  have  been  made.  I 
directed  a  list  to  be  drawn  out  of  all  complaints  of  every  description 
made  to  the  Company  in  the  year  1849,  and  they  amount  to  twelve  ; 
and  I  must  say  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  astonishment,  considering 
that  we  have  something  like  four  millions  of  packages  going  in  and 
out  of  these  Docks  every  year,  that  tee  received  so  few  complaints  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

(3548)  You  are  also  a  merchant  ? — I  am. 

(3549)  The  first  thing  that  a  merchant  does  when  he  gets  his  land- 
ing account,  which  he  gets  at  the  moment  the  goods  are  weighed,  is  to 
have  it  compared  with  the  invoice  weight ;  he  sees  how  that  comparison 
comes  out,  and  if  there  is  a  deficiency,  he  calls  upon  the  Company  to 
make  it  good. 

(3550)  If  ihe  London  Docks  gave  shorter  weight  than  the  East  and 
West  India  Docks,  or  any  of  the  wharfs  and  quays,  do  you  believe  it 
possible  that  you  could  continue  to  carry  on  your  business  ? — It  would 
be  quite  impossible. 
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(3552)  Mr.  Cattley  has  stated  that  the  Directors  of  the  Dock  Com- 
panies are  selected  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  business  they  can 
bring  to  the  Docks ;  would  it  not  be  more  to  the  interest  of  the  Di- 
rectors, as  large  importers  of  goods,  to  see  that  they  got  the  full 
weights  of  those  goods,  than  to  derive  a  greater  dividend  upon  their 
shares  from  any  amount  of  sweepings  1 — Certainly,  in  the  proportion,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  put  it  in  figures,  of  10,000  to  1.  I  stated  in  court 
on  the  trial,  that  the  amount  of  dividend  coming  to  each  Director  from 
those  sweepings,  was  about  11.  to  21.  per  annum,  and  those  very  Di- 
rectors must  have  been  passing  through  the  London  Docks  goods  of  th? 
value  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  every  year. 

Mr.  Chandler  to  the  same  effect  adds, 

(7054)  I  believe  one  member  of  a  large  firm  is  a  Director  of  your 
Dock,  and  another  member  of  that  firm  is  a  Director  of  the  West  India 
Dock.     I  mean  Messrs.  Bailing  and  Company  1 — ■Yes. 

(7055)  Have  you  not,  among  your  Directors,  some  of  the  largest 
importers  of  those  articles  into  the  port  of  London  ? — Yes. 

(7056)  It  has  been  stated  by  some  of  the  Custom-house  officers  that 
the  merchants,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  no  particular  interest  to 
look  after  the  goods,  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  consignees  of  the  goods. 
Is  that  so ! — If  the  merchant  was  not  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
consignor  of  the  goods,  it  would  be  soon  ascertained  by  the  consignor, 
and  he  would  change  his  agent.  I  would  submit  that  the  merchants  of 
London  know  how  their  goods  ought  to  be  treated,  and  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  lose  sight  of  their  own  interests.  As  regards  the  Dock 
Company,  the  amount  of  sweepings  derived  in  the  course  of  the  year  is 
utterly  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  character  lohich  the  Dock 
Company  have  to  maintain  with  the  mercantile  public.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  confidence  or  business  of  one  leading  mercantile  firm,  would  be  a 
greater  loss  to  the  Docks  than  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  the  sweepings. 

(7061.  Mr.  Forster. )  There  has  been  great  competition  between 
the  Dock  Companies  for  business  1 — Very  great. 

(7062)  Do  not  you  think  that  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  business 
is  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  merchants  and  the  other  importers  \ — Cer- 
tainly ;  if  we  had  not  done  so  and  maintained  our  character  for  inte- 
grity, we  never  could  have  had  the  business  which  we  have  had;  and  we 
could  never  have  had  the  confidence  of  the  merchants  as  we  have  had, 
or  have  increased  our  business  to  the  extent  we  have  done  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Per  contra,  it  of  course  follows  that  the  officers  charged  with 
these  acts  of  defamation,  flatly  deny  their  perpetration,  and  the 
reader  must  rely  rather  upon  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  from 
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the  acknowledged  circumstances,  than  from  the  mere  weight  of 
personal  credibility,  although  upon  that  point  the  question  of 
preponderence  is  in  no  degree  doubtful.  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle 
thus  opens  the  defence. 

(4229.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  With  reference  to  the  answer  to  Question 
3277  and  the  following  answers,  can  you  give  any  information  with  re- 
ference to  the  communication  which  took  place  between  the  officers  of 
Customs,  the  secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Bank  and  the  broker,  Mr,  K  by! 
— Yes.  I  may  state  in  the  outset,  that  I  was  assured  by  the  officers  of 
Customs  who  called  upon  the  secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Bank,  and  upon 
certain  other  merchants  in  the  City  of  London,  that  their  sole  object  in 
so  doing  was  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to  packages  of  which 
the  Dock  Company  could  give  no  account,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
they  felt  it  their  duty  to  take  every  means  in  their  power  to  clear  up  the 
discrepancy.  Having  incurred  the  responsibility  of  putting  the  goods 
under  stop  for  want  of  sufficient  information,  they  thought  it  right  to 
ascertain  from  the  consignees  that  they  were  the  owners  of  tlie  goods, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  given  up  to  the  proper  parties  ;  or  if  no 
satisfactory  acccount  was  given  by  them,  that  they  might  be  retained  as 
seizures.  They  altogether  disclaim  in  every  possible  way,  any  inten- 
tion of  communicating  with  those  merchants  or  other  persons  with  a 
view  to  damage  the  credit  of  the  Company. 

With  this  amiable  disclamation,  Sir  Thomas  hands  in  a  state- 
ment by  the  somewhat  notorious  Mr.  Bowden,  very  pal- 
pably calculated  to  "  damage  the  credit  of  the  Company."  As 
the  statement  is  not  made  on  oath,  or  with  the  legal  responsi- 
bilities attaching  thereto,  we  notice  it  only  to  make  the  narra- 
tive intelligible. 

(4237.  Chairman)  Supposing  that  statement  to  be  correct,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Ceylon  Bank  would  be  the  party  plundered  by  the  broker  and 
the  sampler  of  the  dock  company  together  ? — That  I  presume  would  be 
the  result  of  it  ;  it  is  so  stated. 

(4238)  Then  would  the  secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Bank  have  any  cow- 
ceivable  i?iterest  to  make  a  statement  to  the  London  Dock  Company 
different  from  lohat  actually  passed  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  would. 

(4239)  Supposing  that  your  officer  were  subsequently  called  to 
account  for  any  statement  which  in  an  unguarded  moment  he  had  made 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Bank,  he  would  of  course  have  a  direct 

interest  to  conceal  the  fact   of  his  having  made  that  statement  ? I 

hardly  know  how  to  answer  these  questions.  I  presume  that  the  officer 
would  naturally  wish  to  maintain  what  he  had  said  pon  the  previous 
occasion . 

(4433)  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  ascertain 
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whether  certain  Customs  officers  were  putting  their  names  to  distinct 
falsehoods  or  not  ? — If  the  Committee  think  it  important  to  try  tliat 
issue,  I  can  have  no  objection. 

(4434 )  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cockshott  at  No. 
4255  ;  do  not  you  find  it  admitted  there,  that  Mr.  Bowden  and  Mr. 
Down  waited  upon  the  secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Bank,  and  informed  him 
that  the  amount  of  sweepings  of  the  docks  was  large  l — "  He  asked  if 
the  amount  of  sweepings  found  was  large,  to  which  Mr.  Bowden  rephed 
that  it  was." 

(4453.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  Do  not  you  think  that  the  Cus- 
toms officer  going  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  hinting  that  the  sweepings  in 
the  Docks  were  large,  would  cause  great  suspicion  to  arise  in  the  mind 
of  the  partners  in  that  house,  that  there  was  something  going  on  in  the 
Docks  which  was  not  correct.  Mr.  Adams  is  the  principal  clerk  of 
Messrs.  Baring,  and  if  the  officers  hinted,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
that  the  sweepings  were  large,  do  not  you  think  it  would  create  a 
strong  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Adams  and  of  Messrs.  Baring, 
that  there  was  something  wrong  going  on  in  the  Docks ;  would  they 
not  he  likely  to  say,  "  The  Customs  are  sending  round  to  make  inquiries 
about  what  things  belong  to  us  in  the  Docks  ;  it  is  a  very  curious  thing 
that  they  should  do  that  1 — According  to  Mr.  Adams's  own  statement, 
the  officer  did  not  say  anything  about  the  sweepings,  he  only  spoke  to 
Messrs.  Baring  about  this  one  case. 

(4454)  But  do  not  you  think,  supposing  yourself  not  to  be  connected 
with  the  Customs,  but  to  be  a  merchant  in  the  City,  if  one  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house officers  came  to  you  and  said,  "  There  are  some  things  of 
yours  lying  in  the  Docks  which  you  do  not  know  anything  about,"  that 
that  would  have  thrown  great  suspicion  upon  your  mind  that  there  was 
something  wrong  going  on  in  the  Docks  ? — It  would  immediately  have 
caused  me  to  write  a  letter  to  inquire,  and  if  I  had  found  that  it  was  a 
cask  of  sweepings  that  were  not  worth  any  great  deal,  I  should  have 
been  quite  satisfied  it  would  be  set  down  to  my  account,  and  it  would 
be  all  right. 

(4455.  Mr.  Goulburn.)  If  the  case  had  come  for  trial,  and  it  had 
turned  out  that  the  goods  did  not  belong  to  Messrs.  Baring,  do  not  you 
suppose  that  the  counsel  for  the  Dock  Company  would  immediately 
have  said,  "  How  easy  it  was  for  the  Customs  officers  to  ask  Messrt. 
Baring  whether  the  goods  were  theirs  or  not? — Yes,  we  should  ha'- 
been  open  to  that. 

(4458.  Mr.  Aldermaq  Humphery.)  Tliere  was  a  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  Customs  that  something  wrong  was  going  on  in  the  Docks  I 
— No  doubt  we  had  information  in  the  first  instance  that  there  were 
great  irregularities. 
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(4459.  Chairman.)  Can  you  give  any  other  reason  for  these  inquiries 
being  made  on  the  part  of  the  officers  than  that  the  officers  suspected 
that  the  London  Dock  Company  was  going  to  appropriate  to  itself  the 
cask  of  sugar  and  the  cask  of  coffee  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Baring 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Bank  ?—  I  do  not  know  what  they  sus- 
pected, but  I  apprehend  that  it  was  their  duty  to  find  out  to  whom  the 
casks  belonged,  and  to  whom  they  ought  to  be  entered. 

As  perhaps  the  most  unique  specimen  of  that  "  zeal  accord- 
ing to  knowledge,"  which  the  officers  of  the  Customs  appear  to 
have  displayed  in  discharging  the  duty  of  destroying  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Dock  Company,  we  give  at  length  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Castelli,  on  the  report  of  that  Mr.  Cockshott  who  has 
already  figured  in  these  pages  as  distinguished  rather  by  his 
valour  than  his  discretion. 

(4472)  Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  upon  the  case  of  Messrs. 
CasteUi  ? — This  is  another  case,  in  which  application  was  made  to  the 
merchant ;  in  reading  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion upon  the  London  Dock  Company,  but  to  show  the  mode  in  which 
the  officers  proceeded,  and  I  have  read  their  statements  exactly  as  they 
have  sent  them ;  this  was  the  case  of  Messrs.  Castelli :  "  In  March, 
1850,  I  was  examining  the  shed  at  the  Spirit  Quay,  London  Docks, 
when  my  attention  ivas  arrested  by  seeing  four  hogsheads  of  sugar  lying 
amongst  a  quantity  oj  export  and  miscellaneous  goods  ? — I  applied  to  the 
warehouse-keeper  about  them,  and  he  informed  me  that  they  were  part 
of  the  cargo  of  the  '  AthoU,'  from  Bahia  ;  reported  29th  August,  1849, 
and  showed  to  me  the  particulars  of  the  four  hogsheads,  weighing 
59  cwts.  3  qrs.  23  lbs.  gross,  recorded  at  the  foot  of  the  entry  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Castelli  and  Company,  but  no  tare  was  deducted  from  the 
gross  ;  I  then  examined  the  Customs  books,  and  found  the  weights  re- 
corded, and  the  tare  deducted,  leaving  53  cwts.  2  qrs,  4  lbs.  net;  I  was 
struck  by  the  circumstance  of  the  tare  not  being  deducted,  because  up- 
wards of  half  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  discharge ;  so  T  called  at 
Messrs,  Castelli  and  Company's,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
Dock  accounts  which  had  been  sent  them  of  the  cargo  ;  I  found  that  the 
weight  in  the  account  did  not  include  the  four  hogsheads,  but  there  was 
a  note  at  the  foot,  saying  '■four  casks  sweepings  ;'  I  was  departing 
without  comment,  when  Mr.  Castelli  requested  that  I  icould  state  the 
reason  for  my  enquiry ;  he  said  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  because  the  difference  between  the  invoice  and  landing- 
weights  was  often  so  unaccountably  large,  and  he  showed  one  to  me  in 
which  the  loss  was  upwards  of  6  per  cent.,  and  he  asked  xohether  there 
was  any  value  in  the  four  casks  of  sweepings ;  I  however  only  replied  to 
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.  his  inquiry  by  telling  him  that  he  had  better  apply  to  the  Dock  Com. 
pany  himself ;  and  although  he  pressed  me  much  I  gave  him  no  further 
information,  and  as  I  declined  to  satisfy  him  further,  he  requested  my 
name  and  address,  which  I  gave  to  him ;  I  subsequently  learned  that  Mr. 
Castelli  made  several  written  appHcations  to  the  Company,  and  that 
ultimately  an  account  stating  weight  and  particulars  of  the  four  hogsheads 
was  left  at  his  office  early  in  the  morning  before  the  arrival  of  any  clerks, 
and  without  note  or  explanation  of  any  kind.  (Signed)  J.  Cockshott, 
Landing-surveyor.  Custom-house,  2d  June,  1851."  It  appears,  that 
with  reference  to  those  four  casks  of  sugar,  Messrs,  Castelli  wrote  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  this  letter  :  "  Honourable  Sirs, — Fear- 
ing that  we  cannot  place  much  reliance  as  to  the  protection  of  our  pro- 
perty in  the  Docks,  inasmuch  tJiat  we  find  that  four  casks  sweepings  of 
sugar,  weighing  53  ciot.  2  qrs.  4  lbs.,  ex  '  Athol,'  Browti,  @  Bahia, 
were  ivai'chouscd  per  said  ship,  and  no  return  made  to  its  of  the  same  ; 
moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  one  cask  of  overdrawn  samples,  ex 
'Almach,'  Brown,  @  Havannah,  entered  19th  July,  1849,  existed  in 
warehouse,  of  which  no  return  had  been  made  to  us  or  taken  by  the 
Customs ;  this  convinces  us  that  there  is  some  systematic  xoay  of  de- 
priving us  of  our  property ;  the  confidence  we  had  in  the  Customs  officers 
in  protecting  our  interests  appears  to  have  been  quite  misplaced,  and  we 
pray  your  honourable  Board  to  take  such  measures  that  may  prevent 
the  re-occurrence  of  similar  circumstances.  We  are,  honourable  sir*, 
your  obedient  servants — (signed)  Castelli,  Guistinani  &  Co." 

(4473.  Chairman.)  Then  you  do  find  that  the  representations  made 
by  your  officers  have  the  effect  of  throiving  the  greatest  possible  discredit 
upon  the  Dock  Company  ? — This  letter  does  not  attribute  that  effect  to 
the  representation  of  the  officer,  but  it  attributes  it  to  the  fact  of  those 
casks  being  found. 

(4474)  But  that  fact  was  communicated  by  the  officer  of  Customs  f 
— It  was. 

(4479.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Castelli  &  Co.  are  Greeks,  are 
they  not  ? — They  are  foreigners,  I  presume. 

(4484,  Mr.  Hastie.)  Messrs.  CastelU  did  get  notice  of  four  hogsheads 
of  sweepings  ? — They  had  notice  of  four  hogsheads  of  sweepings, 

(4485.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  That  was  at  the  foot  of  the  weight 
note  of  the  London  Dock  Company  1 — Yes. 

(4486.  Mr.  Hastie.)  Therefore  Messrs.  Castelli  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  that  there  were  those  sweepings  belo7iging  to  the  cargo  f — 
They  had  notice  of  four  hogsheads  of  sweepings,  but  I  apprehend  that 
they  were  not  sweepings. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  striking  illustration  than  this 
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of  the  danger  of  such  proceedings  as  those  of  the  Customs  au- 
thorities, here  faintly  justified  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Let  Mr.  Cockshott's  own  account  be  taken,  and  observe  how- 
he  "hints  a  doubt,  and  hesitates  dislike."  His  "attention" 
forsooth  "  was  arrested  by  seeing  four  hogsheads  of  sugar." 
Well,  he  asks  an  explanation,  and  he  gets  it.  He  "was  struck 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  tare  not  being  deducted."  Again, 
the  reason  is  obvious — it  was  not  worth  deductins:  or  addins: 
either — it  was  all  sweepings.  But  having  here  got  hold  of  a  hair, 
he  proceeds  to  make  a  tether  of  it — and  an  excuse  being  given 
to  his  own  official  mind  to  "  raise  the  country"  upon  the  Dock 
Company,  he  goes  at  once  to  their  clients  and  employers,  to  in- 
terfere in  that  with  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  explanation 
admitted  by  himself,  he  really  had  nothing  to  do  whatever. 
The  result  is  described  by  himself.  The  bare  inquiry  suggests 
a  thousand  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  foreigners — and  that  evi- 
dently without  foundation — because  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  fact  that  the  London  Dock  Company  had  accounted  for 
the  four  hogsheads  about  which  it  was  Mr.  Cockshott's  pleasure 
to  make  himself  so  busy. 


huii  asdi  noi^ciiajj 


CHAPTER   VU. 

THE   BOARD'S  SOLICITOR  AND  THE  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. 

"due  course   of   law,"  and  the  process  of  being    "put 
through  the  court  of  exchequer." 


The  public  are  generally  aware  that  after  the  Board  had  done 
their  best  and  their  worst,  they  were  virtually  defeated  in  their 
eleven  days  trial  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Vindictive  to 
the  last,  they  dragged  their  victims  into  new  costs  by  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial — the  best  evidence,  hy  the  way,  that  they  were  sub' 
stantially  the  vanquished  party.  The  judges  heard  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown  alone — not  calling  upon  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  in 
reply,  and  then  took  time  to  consider.  That  time  was  taken,  not 
from  any  doubt  whatever  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  who  had 
heard  the  cause  from  the  beginning,  but  solely  owing  to  the 
scruples  of  Baron  Parke,  whose  opinion  it  was  desirable  to  have, 
in  accordance  with  that  of  his  brethren,  that  the  judgment 
against  the  Crown  might  be  absolutely  unanimous.  That  cir- 
cumstance was  doubtless  discovered  by  the  Board  and  the  Trea- 
sury, and  probablij  produced  the  casual  conversation  between  Sir 
Thomas  Fremantle  and  Mr.  Chandler,  which  ended  in  penalties 
for  upwards  of  £200,000,  and  sixty-seven  informations  being 
compromised  by  a  payment  of  £100  and  no  costs. 

Mr.  Cattley  explains  (2686)  that  the  first  cause  of  action 
arose  out  of  the  legend  about  twelve  bags  of  coffee,  which  never 
existed,  ex  "  Duke  of  York,"  in  February,  1850.  "  It  is  one 
(2733)  of  sixty-seven  actions  against  us." 

(2735)  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  proceedings  are 
pending  in  the  case  of  the  1 2  bags  of  coffee  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  against  the  London  Dock  Company  ? — The  Com- 
missioners have  brought  an  action  against  the  Dock  Company,  and  as 
yet  they  have  not  followed  it  up.  There  are  penalties  sued  for :  I  have 
got  a  list  of  the  penalties  sought  to  be  recovered,  amounting  altogether 
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to  £211,800,  which  we  think  very  large,  considering  that  there  has  not 
been  a  shilling  of  revenue  in  question. 

(3452)  It  has  been  stated  that  the  London  Dock  Company  were  placed 
in  great  difficulty  for  want  of  information  (technically  termed  'particulars') 
as  to  which  of  the  numerous  seizures  have  of  the  thirty-eight  informa- 
tions filed  applied,  the  whole  of  them  having  stated  generally  that  such 
and  such  goods  had  been  seized  at  different  times,  between  the  first  day 
of  March  and  the  day  of  exhibiting  the  information  (that  latter  day 
being  the  2nd  of  November,)  without  saying  tohen  each  package, 
bag,  or  box,  was  seized,  tvhere  if  was  seized,  ichether  in  warehouse, 
vault,  quay,  or  shed,  or  lohat  it  contained.  It  is  certainly  true,  as 
suggested,  that  such  difficulty  did  surround  the  defence,  and  in  order, 
therefore,  to  enable  the  company  to  meet  the  charges,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  apply  to  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  Mr. 
Baron  Piatt,  who  sat  on  the  oscasion,  made  (after  great  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Customs)  an  order  for  '  particulars  '  to  be  given  in 
each  of  the  thirty-eight  informations.  These  orders  the  solicitor  of 
Customs  would  not  obey,  but  instead  of  the  '  particulars '  directed  by 
the  judge,  he  furnished  a  paper  which  he  called  an  '  alphabetical  refer- 
ence,' but  which  obscured  the  darkness  doubly,  as  it  gave  no  dates 
of  seizure,  no  places  of  seizure,  and  as  to  weights  and  quantities  of 
specific  goods,  those  matters  all  differed  in  the  schedides  to  the  in- 
dentures of  appraisement  from  the  weights  and  quantities  described 
in  the  informations.  The  Company's  solicitors  being  therefore  misled 
rather  than  assisted,  returned  those  papers,  and  insisted  upon  the  orders 
of  the  Judge  being  complied  with ;  whereupon  the  Attorney-  General 
moved  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  rescind  the  orders  of  Mr.  Baron  Piatt ! 
But,  after  the  greatest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  the  Court  con- 
firmed in  substance,  and  indeed  leather  extended  those  orders,  by  di- 
recting that  the  officers  of  Customs  should  actually  go  to  the  places 
where  the  goods  were  deposited,  and  point  out  the  packages  and  boxes 
which  were  contained  in  each  of  the  thirty-eight  informations.  Thus, 
by  this  act  of  justice,  the  advisers  of  the  London  Dock  Company  were 
enabled  (though  at  a  late  moment)  to  prepare  for  the  defence  ;  and  it 
has  been  deemed  right  in  this  edition  to  furnish,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  this  country 
every  particular  connected  with  this  extraordinary  investigation,  so  as 
to  enable  them  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  bearing  of  all  the  main 
ft-atures  of  the  late  trial.  The  granting  of  the  Drders  for  'particulars,' 
and  the  upholding  of  them  afterwards  by  the  full  Court,  is  one  of  the 
many  examples  of  the  glory  of  which  this  country  justly  boasts,  in 
having  independent  judges,  who  can  and  will  fearlessly  perform  their 
duty,  whether  the  matter  litigated  before  them  be  between  subject  and 
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subject,  or  between  the  Crowa  and  the  subject;  as,  but  for  those 
orders,  the  London  Dock  Company  would  have  been  altogether 
deprived  of  the  power  of  defence,  and  could  not  have  had  the  slightest 
knowledge  as  to  which  of  the  many  seizures  the  information  about  to 
be  tried  applied  ;  a  melancholy  cxempli/ication,  among  others,  of  the 
spirit  in  tvhich  these  proceedings  have  been  carried  on. 

(3453.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Have  you  got  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Baron  Piatt  upon  the  application  of  the  Solicitor- General  to 
set  aside  that  rule  ? — I  have  ;  Mr.  Baron  Piatt  said  in  open  Court, 
when  the  Solicitor- General  was  contending  for  this  prerogative,  which 
was,  that  the  Crown  did  not  give  particulars,   "Are  wb  to  prevent 

A    BRITISH    SUBJECT    FROM     KNOWING     WHAT     CHARGE    HE    IB    TO    MEET 

BEFORE    HE    IS    DRAGGED    INTO    COURT? 

(3454.  Chairman.)  Our  solicitor  told  us,  that  from  the  deficiency  of 
the  information  we  had,  toe  should  be  powerless  ;  that  we  should  go  into 
Court  and  have  no  means  of  defending  ourselves. 

(3455)  The  information  supplied  you  was,  that  the  seizure  about  to 
be  tried  applied  to  so  many  bales  of  wool  and  so  many  packages  of 
sugar,  loithout  stating  xchat  the  sugar  or  wool  were,  or  where  it  xvas 
lying,  or  tchere  it  had  come  from;  was  that  the  case  ? — Yes. 

(3464.  Mr.  Goulburn.)  If  particulars  were  so  necessary  to  your 
defence,  how  came  you  to  postpone  the  application  for  them  till  just  on  the 
eve  of  the  trial  ? — We  did  not  postpone  it ;  it  was  in  the  hands  of  our  soli- 
citor, and  1  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  going  on  the  whole  time  about  it. 

(3465)  I  wish  to  know  why,  if  it  was  impossible  to  understand  the 
information  without  a  knowledge  of  the  particulars,  that  fact  did  not 
strike  your  solicitor  till  so  many  months  after  he  had  become  aware  of 
the  information  ? — Mr.  Humphreys  will  answer  that  question  better 
than  I  can  ;  but  I  am  certain  that  it  did  strike  him,  and  that  he  did  all 
he  could  to  obtain  the  information. 

At  the  next  sederunt  of  the  Select  Committee,  Mr.  Cattley 
thus  cleared  up  this  difficulty  of  Mr.  Goulburn,  we  suspect  not 
very  particularly  to  his  satisfaction  : — 

I  was  asked  in  my  last  day's  evidence  to  explain  why  we  did  not 
demand  "Particulars"  earlier,  the  information  having  been  filed  in 
Michaelmas  Term.  I  applied  to  Mr.  Humphreys,  our  solicitor,  imme- 
diately on  the  subject,  and  this  is  his  answer,  received  ten  minutes 
before  I  came  here. 

(3483.  Chairman.)  Will  you  read  it  ? — "  My  dear  Sir,  in  compliance 
with  your  request  as  to  the  dates  of  the  several  proceedings  connected 
A\ith  the  information  of  seizures,  I  send  you  the  following,  as  procured 
from  my  notes.  4th  November,  1 850  :  Received  notice  of  writs  and  inden- 
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tures  of  appraisement  as  to  goods  under  seizure  having  been  filed.  In- 
formations in  due  course  should  have  been  filed  immediately  after  the 
indentures, but  were  delayed,  and  notJiled,until  close  uponthe  Christmas 
holidays.  24th  December  :  Bespoke  copies  of  the  thirty-eight  infor- 
mations then  before  just  filed,  but  which  copies,  in  consequence  of  the 
holidays,  could  not  he  obtained  from  the  Remembrancers  office  till  the 
office  re-opened.  2nd  January  :  Obtained  a  portion  of  the  office  copies, 
THE  REMAINDER  NOT  BEING  TET  READY.  4th  January  (Saturday)  . 
Obtained  the  remainder.  7th  January  (Tuesday)  :  Issued  Judges 
summonses  for  particulars  as  to  each  of  the  thirty-eight  informations. 
8th  January  :  Attended  at  the  judge's  chambers;  but  Mr.  Baron  Mar- 
tin, who  sat,  declined  hearing  the  summons,  in  consequence  of  having, 
while  at  the  bar,  been  consulted,  and  postponed  the  matter  until  Satur- 
day the  Wth.  11th  January  :  Mr.  Morgan  (my  partner)  on  the  part 
of  the  company,  and  Mr. Beverley,  on  the  part  of  the  Customs,  attended 
before  Mr.  Baron  Piatt,  who  made  the  orders  for  particulars.  15th 
January  :  The  last  day  for  pleading  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Court  : 
but  although  no  particulars  were  delivered  as  ordered,  I  pleaded  to  each 
of  the  thirty-eight  informations  the  day  before,  namely,  on  the  \Ath. 
16th  January  :  Rule  nisi  granted,  to  rescind  Mr.  Baron  Piatt's  orders  ; 
rule  argued,  and  direction  given  by  the  Court  to  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Customs  to  point  out  the  goods  on  the  following  day.  Notices  of  trial 
having  beengiven  in  fifty-three  of  the  causes,  countermands  loere  received 
in  forty-two  of  them,  leaving  the  remaining  eleven  to  be  tried.  31st 
January  :  Letter  from  Mr.  Ham  el,  in  reply  to  my  appHcations,  saying 

'I  AM  SORRY  TO  SAY  I  CANNOT  AT  PRESENT  INFORM  YOU  WHICH  OF  THE 
CASES  WILL  BE   FIRST  TAKEN,  OR  THE  ORDER  OF  THEM.'       I  believe  SOmC 

notice  was  sent  the  night  of  the  5th,  as  the  trial  took  place  on  the  6th, 
by  some  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  to  one  of  the  company's 
counsel,  as  to  the  cause  which  would  be  first  taken,  but  I  had  no  infor- 
mation until  I  was  in  court  on  the  morning  of  the  trial.  Yours  faithfully 
(signed)  W.  C.  Humphreys."  That  bears  out  rather  more  strongly 
than  I  had  expected  what  I  stated  on  the  last  occasion,  of  our  having 
been  taken  by  surprise. 

There  is  no  mistaking  either  the  facts  or  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  following  very  significant  passages  from  the 
examination  of  the  secretary  to  the  London  Dock  Company  : — 

(3587.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  to  Mr.  Powles.  These  Exchequer 
informations  bear  date  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  Solicitor  of  the  Board  of  Customs  ? — The  whole  of 
these  proceedings  have  taken  place  since  the  appointment  of  the  present 
solicitor  of  the  Customs. 
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(3588)  During  the  period  of  service  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Walford, 
of  26  years,  no  such  proceedings  were  ever  instituted  against  the 
London  Dock  Company.  (Mr.  Cattley)  Never.  I  can  answer  for 
twenty  odd  years. 

(3589)  Has  your  mode  of  transacting  business  at  the  dock  undergone 
any  change  since  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hamel  ? — (Mr.  Powles)  None 
whatever. 

(3590)  Mr.  Walford  was  a  barrister  appointed  under  a  Treasury 
Minute  in  the  year  1 825  ? — Yes. 

(3591)  Mr.  Hamel  was,  I  believe,  a  solicitor  in  a  provincial  town  f — 
That  is  so. 

(3593)  Is  there  not  a  power  placed  in  the  Board  of  Customs  which 
if  exercised  oppressively  might  most  seriously  affect  not  only  the  Dock 
Company,  but  private  individuals  who  do  the  warehousing  themselves ; 
for  instance,  under  the  pretext  of  greater  security  to  the  revenue,  might 
they  not  stop  goods  and  produce  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  might  not  the 
owners  of  those  goods  claim  of  the  docks  the  tvkole  of  the  payment  of 
those  goods  ? — Certainly ;  ?io  person  is  safe  in  London  or  anyivhere 
else,  if  merchants  are  to  be  liable  to  such  treatment  as  the  Customs 
have  exercised  upon  this  occasion. 

(3595)  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  this  system  of  exchequeriilg 
is  limited  on  the  part  of  the  Customs  to  the  two  dock  companies,  to 
which  we  have  more  particularly  alluded,  namely,  the  London  Dock 
Company,  and  the  St.  Katharine's  Dock  Company,  or  is  the  same  sys- 
tem applied  to  private  merchants  } — It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the 
powers  which  the  Crown  have  in  that  respect  are  considered  in  the 
present  day  most  unconstitutional  and  most  oppressive.  I  will  give  one 
simple  illustration  :  When  a  seizure  of  goods  takes  place, — and  I  have 
had  this  from  the  solicitor  himself, — the  first  thing  you  have  to  consider 
is,  what  is  the  conseqtcence  if  yon  win  in  a  case  where  you  are  sure  of 
beating  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  what  is  the  consequence  if  you  com- 
promise. The  question  is,  the  expense  of  the  two  modes  of  proceeding; 
for  if  you  succeed,  the  costs  cannot  be  recovered  from  the  Crown ;  you 
only  get  back  the  goods. 

The  technical  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  procedure  are 
elicited  from  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  solicitor  in  the  cause^  and  the 
witness,  therefore,  most  capable  of  speaking  with  precision  and 
professional  knowledge  on  the  subject.  His  statement  thus 
proceeds  : — 

(6225)  How  many  informations  have  been  brought  altogether  against 
the  London  Dock  Company  ? — I  think  as  against  the  London  Dock 
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Company  and  its  officers  there  are  67  cases,  but  only  64  informations 
altogether. 

(6226)  Can  you  divide  them  in  any  way ;  for  instance,  it  has  been 
stated  that  there  are  thirty-eight  informations  upon  seizures  against  the 
London  Dock  Company  ? — That  is  so. 

(6227)  What  were  the  remaining  twenty-nine  informations  ? — I 
think  I  have  a  memorandum  which  will  enable  me  more  correctly  to 
state  that  than  I  can  do  from  memory.  There  are  thirty-eight  informa- 
tions upon  seizures  of  goods  in  the  London  Docks  against  the  Com- 
pany. There  are  three  informations  against  the  Dock  Company,  one 
relating  to  the  cargo  of  a  ship  called  the  "  Beulah,"  another  relatirg  to 
the  cargo  of  a  ship  called  the  "  Duke  of  York,"  and  another  relating 
to  general  matters,  as  to  sweepings  and  other  things.  Then,  as  against 
the  officers,  the  informations  are  all  informations  for  penalties,  arising 
out  of  some  acts  done  by  them  supposed  to  be  irregular,  or  supposed 
by  the  Customs  to  be  offences. 

(6228)  What  is  the  amount  of  penalties  involved  in  the  prosecution 
against  Mr.  Chandler  and  the  others  ? — Against  Mr.  Chandler  and  the 
eight  other  persons,  the  amount  of  penalties  involved  is  88,000/. 

(6229)  What  is  about  the  amount  of  penalties  involved  in  the  various 
informations  laid  against  the  Company,  independently  of  the  goods 
which  have  been  seized.'' — In  the  three  informations  I  have  mentioned 
the  penalties  involved  appear  from  the  memorandum  which  I  have  here 
to  be  between  120,000?.  and  130,000/.  ! 

(6230)  Those  are  informations  for  penalties  altogether  independent 
of  the  goods  which  have  been  taken  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer  ?— 
Quite  so  ;  except  the  information  of  Michaelmas  Term,  which  probably 
may  apply  to  the  same  goods. 

(6231)  Those  are  all  still  pending  ? — Yes,  every  one  of  them  is  still 
pending. 

(6232)  There  has  been  no  withdrawal  of  any  prosecution  that  has 
been  instituted  against  the  Company  or  its  officers  \ — No,  not  at  all. 

(6233)  Nor  has  any  intimation  been  given  to  you  of  any  intention 
to  withdraw  any  of  them  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

On  the  question  of  costs,  Mr.  Humphreys  observes : — 

(6366)  You  have  stated  that  in  Crown  pi'osecutions  the  defendant  can 
iiever  recover  costs  from  the  Croivn  ? — No. 

(6367)  Can  the  defendant  recover  costs  from  the  prosecutor  in  the 
case  of  any  prosecution  ? — No,  but  he  may  bring  an  action  against  the 
prosecutor  for  a  malicious  pi'osecution,  which  I  apprehend  the  parties 
could  NOT  do  in  this  case. 
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(6368)  Assuming  that  an  action  would  not  lie  for  malicious  prose- 
cution, can  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  recover  costs  from  the 
prosecutor  ? — Certainly  not. 

(6369)  Then  do  you  not  consider  that  these  prosecutions  stand  on 
the  same  footing  in  that  respect  as  other  prosecutions  ? — As  far  as  the 
costs  are  concerned  they  do  not. 

(6370)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  civil  proceedings  between  the  Crown 
and  private  parties,  the  Crown  does  not  recover  its  costs  when  it  is 
successful  ? — The  Crown  would  recover  its  costs  in  civil  proceedings  in 
the  same  way  as  an  individual. 

(6371)  In  a  smuggling  case,  would  the  Crown  recover  costs  ? — No  ; 
I  do  not  call  that  a  civil  proceeding  ;  there  is  a  mixed  character  about 
it ;  but  in  smuggling  cases  the  Crown  would  not  pay  costs. 

(6372.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  In  the  cases  of  extents  would 
the  Crown  pay  costs  ? — No,  the  Crown  loould  not  pay  costs  there. 

(6773.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  The  question  is,  whether  the  Crown 
would  recover  costs  if  it  were  successful  ? — No,  I  think  not.  If  you 
speak  of  these  particular  cases,  the  Crown  is  entitled  to  some  costs, 
because  the  parties  have  entered  into  recognizances  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  costs  in  the  event  of  conviction.  Upon  these  seizure  cases 
the  London  Dock  Company  has  found  sureties,  and  those  sureties  have 
entered  into  recognizances.     1  knoio  it  because  I  am  one  of  the  bail. 

(6376)  But  does  the  Crown  ever  take  costs  from  a  defendant  7 — My 
own  opinion  is,  that  if  this  case,  which  is  now  under  litigation,  and 
not  yet  been  decided,  shall  be  decided  finally  in  favour  of  the  Crown, 
the  London  Dock  Company  will  have  to  pay  costs. 

These  questions  are  put  by  a  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
They  "  denote  a  foregone  conclusion" — that  the  interrogator 
believed  that  the  Crown  never  got  or  exacted  costs  from  a  de- 
fendant. Now  tills  was  a  scandalous  display  of  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  a  gentleman  who  was  really  not  competent  for  his  duties 
if  he  did  not  know  that  of  which  it  is  here  evident  he  was 
ignorant.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  private  party  whose  goods  are 
returned  by  the  Board  of  Customs  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
for  confiscation,  cannot  be  so  much  as  heard  in  a  British  Court 
of  Justice  in  defence  of  his  own  property  until  he  has  found  two 
securities  for  payment  of  all  the  costs  which  may  be  awarded 
against  him.  That  this  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  form  is  evident 
from  a  return  supplied  by  Government  itself  of  the  number  and 
fate  of  Exchequer  suits,  at  the  instance  of,  or  against,  the 
Crown,  from  1831  to  1851,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  that 
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interval  83  defendants  have  paid  to  the  Crown  an  aggregate  of 
£2,760  10s.  lid.  in  the  shape  of  costs  of  actions.*  It  is  a  very- 
disheartening  view  of  the  mode  in  which  public  men  direct  the 
discharge  of  their  official  functions,  that  Mr.  Lewis  should  have, 
as  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  probably  had  the  management 
of  this  very  department  of  the  Treasury  business,  and  have  been 
ignorant  that  when  he  sanctioned  sixty-seven  prosecutions,  the 
defendants  had  before  them  the  certain  loss  of  large  sums  in 
law  costs,  for  the  curious  crime  of  simply  defending  themselves. 

The  excessive  penalties  heaped  upon  each  other  in  these  accu- 
mulated suits  are  thus  exposed  in  all  their  wantonness  of  liti- 
giosity  bythe  examination  of  Mr.  Humphreys. 

(6400.  Chairman.)  Are  not  the  penalties  that  are  sought  to  be 
recovered  brought  up  to  the  88,000^.  by  the  informations  including 
every  supposed  removal  of  goods  alleged  to  be  dutiable  goods  from  the 
docks  without  the  payment  of  duty  ? — Yes  ;  the  counts  are  for  a  variety 
of  cases,  and  each  count  includes  several  offences,  and  for  those  several 
offences  the  sums  I  have  before  named  are  imposed  upon  the  parties,  as 
the  penalties  which  they  will  be  liable  to  pay  in  the  event  of  a  conviction. 

(6401)  Is  not  the  amount  made  up  to  88,000/,  by  their  having 
brought  actions  for  penalties  upon  every  alleged  removal  of  dutiable 
goods  from  the  docks  without  the  payment  of  duty  ? — /  think  it  is  so. 

(6402)  Supposing  that  a  bad  practice  of  delivering  this  black  stuff 
had  existed,  and  that  the  Customs  were  only  desirous  to  put  a  stop  to 
that  practice,  could  they  not  have  brought  an  information  for   one 

*  The  amount  would  have  been  fifty  times  as  much,  had  it  not  been  that  in  other 
cases  the  law  charges  have  been  included  in  enormous  penalties.  What  these 
Exchequer  suits  have  cost  the  country  will  be  seen  by  the  sums  paid  by  the 
Crown  in  successful  prosecutions,  for  which  Mr.  Felix  Hamel  has,  for  self  and 
predecessors,  given  in  a  little  bill,  for  proceedings  for  penalties,  actions, 
indictments,  and  seizures,  amounting  exclusive  of  the  dock  cases,  to  the  sum  of 
£71,417  14s.  4d. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Solicitor  to  the  Board  gave  in  the  returns  from  which 
these  amounts  are  extracted,  with  the  following  characteristic  explanatory 
preface : 

"  This  account  is  an  accurate  return  from  the  books  of  the  Solicitor's  department 
from  1st  January,  1847,  the  day  on  which  the  books  now  in  use  were  substituted 
by  me  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  for  those  previously  in  use.  With  re- 
ference to  the  entries  in  this  return  prior  to  1st  January,  1847,  they  are  correct  as  the 
material  from  which  they  are  collected  would  permit — but  the  books  were  so  numerous, 
and  in  so  confused  and  unsatisfactory  a  state  that  it  is  totally  impossible  for  me  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  certifying  to  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  Return,  though  I  believe  it 
may  be  taken  as  substantially  correct.  The  delay  in  its  preparation  is  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  just  mentioned — four  clerks  having  been  incessantly  employed  upon 
it  from  the  time  the  Return  was  first  called  for." 

■  It  will  be  seen  that  occasionally  these  official  gentlemen  paint  each  other  in 
more  sable  colours  than  they  have  been  depicted  by  this  Committee. 

Q  q 
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removal  of  that  black  stuff"  from  the  docks  aguinst  Mr.  Chandler,  and 
would  not  the  penalties  in  that  case  have  been  infinitesimally  small,  as 
compared  with  what  they  are  in  the  present  informations  ? — No  doubt  ; 
they  would  then  have  brought  an  information  for  one  transaction,  and 
the  penalty  would  have  been  100/. 

(6403)  Would  they  not,  by  bringing  one  such  information,  have 
established  the  principle  of  its  being  illegal  to  remove  the  black  stuff 

from  the  docks  without  payment  of  duty,  just  as  much  as  by  bringing 
several  informations  to  recover  penalties  to  the  amount  of  80,000/  ? — 
I  think  it  would  have  been  wise  for  them  to  have  varied  the  counts,  and 
to  have  penalties  attached  to  each  count,  because  they  might  have  failed 
on  some  counts  and  established  others.  But  they  need  have  gone,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  principle,  for  only  one  penalty  in  fact  of 
100/.,  though  they  might  have  had  four  separate  counts,  each  for  100/. 

(6404)  That  would  have  been  400/.  instead  of  17,400/.  ?— Yes. 

(6405)  They  might  have  established  the  principle  by  bringing  an 
information  against  Mr.  Chandler  for  400/.  instead  of  bringing  an  infor- 
mation against  him  for  17,400/.  ?— Yes. 

(6406)  If  the  Board  of  Customs  thinks  proper  to  bring  informations 
for  penalties  amounting  to  17,400/.,  when  they  might  have  established 
the  principle  by  bringing  an  information  for  penalties  amounting  to 
400/.,  do  you  think  it  would  have  been  safe  for  the  parties  charged  to  have 
trusted  implicitly  to  the  Board  of  Customs  ? — /  think  not. 

(6414.  Mr.  Hastie.)  If  large  penalties  prejudiced  the  jury  against 
the  prosecutor,  was  it  wise  in  the  prosecutor,  that  is,  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs,  to  institute  proceedings  in  so  many  cases  ? — I  think  it  was 
unwise,  because  1  think  it  was  unnecessary ;  if  the  Customs  wished 
merely  to  establish  a  principle,  they  might  have  established  the  principle 
in  the  way  that  was  suggested  by  the  Honourable  Chairman,  just  as 
well  as  by  proceeding  for  those  enormous  penalties. 

(6433.  Chairman.)  Would  it  be  right  for  the  Crown  to  bring  infor- 
mations for  penalties  upon  every  one  of  those  cases  without  being  cer- 
tain that  they  had  evidence  to  prove  each  of  the  cases  ? — I  think  it 
would  not ;  /  do  not  think  that  any  person,  whether  Crown  or  subject,  has 
a  right  to  bring  a  speculative  prosecution. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hamel  was  of  a  very  different  opinion, 
and  that  in  bringing  actions  against  the  ofKcers  of  the  Dock 
Company,  to  success  in  which  guilty  knowledge  was  an  indispens- 
able ingredient,  he  considered  that  he  was  not  bound  to  know  or 
euquire  whether  there  was  such  knowledge,  before  proceeding  to 
trial — that  being  altogether  an  experiment  for  the  jury  to  solve. 
The  Chairman  thus  continues  the  examination  of  Mr.  Hum- 
Dhrevsr — 
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(6438)  Even  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  conviction,  supposing  they 
feared  that  they  might  break  down  in  one  case,  and  therefore  they 
wished  to  have  another  case  in  which  they  varied  the  charge,  do  you 
believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  so  many  different  cases  as  they 
have  now  brought  forward  ? — I  think  not. 

(6463.  Chairman.)  Supposing  they  had  included  in  one  information 
all  the  goods  seized  in  one  warehouse,  would  not  the  effect  of  that  have 
been,  that  you  would  have  had  to  produce  in  Court  only  the  superior 
officers  in  charge  of  that  warehouse  ? — Yes. 

(6464)  Was  not  the  effect  of  their  mixing  up  a  large  quantity  of 
various  articles,  seized  at  various  places,  to  compel  you  on  the  trial  of 
the  first  information  to  produce  every  warehouse-keeper  employed  by 
the  Company  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  them  there  daily,  and  I  had  instructed 
our  counsel  upon  every  one  of  the  thirty-eight  informations,  because  I 
did  not  know  to  which  goods  they  applied  until  after  I  had  got  par- 
ticulars ;  then,  of  course,  I  endeavoured  to  extract  from  the  mass  of 
papers  which  I  had,  that  which  applied  to  the  eleven  which  were  then 
standing  for  trial. 

(6465)  You  do  not  complain  so  much  of  the  division  of  the  informa- 
tion per  se,  as  that  in  dividing  the  information  no  principle  was  adopted, 
either  of  taking  one  warehouse,  or  one  particular  description  of  goods, 
for  one  information,  or  of  taking  all  the  seizures  that  were  effected  at 
one  particular  time  ;  but  that  they  took  goods  of  different  descriptions, 
seized  in  different  warehouses,  and  they  were  all  mixed  up  in  one  infor- 
mation ! — Yes. 

(6468)  Can  you  state  fi'om  recollection  when  the  solicitor  of  Customs, 
if  at  anj'^  time,  gave  you  notice  of  the  particular  information  which  was 
tried,  out  of  the  eleven  informations  put  down  for  trial? — /  do  not  recol- 
lect that  he  ever  gave  me  notice  of  that. 

(6469)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  went  into  court  on  the  morning 
of  the  trial  without  knowing  which  case  of  the  eleven  was  intended  to 
be  taken? — I  do.  I  believe  my  counsel.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  received 
some  intimation  ;  that  is  to  say,  some  intimation  was  received  at  his 
chambers  the  night  before,  which  case  was  to  be  taken  :  but  I  had  not 
any  intimation, 

(6470)  In  point  of  fact,  you  were  perfectly  ignorant  till  the  morning 
of  the  trial  which  of  the  eleven  informations  was  to  be  tried  on  that 
day ! — ^Yes.  This  letter  is  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  ;  it  was 
written  on  the  31st  of  January;  it  is  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr, 
Hamel :  "  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  us  which  of 
the  informations  you  intend  trying  first,  and  the  order  of  the  rest ; 
it  will  save  us  much  unnecessary  trouble  if  we  can  be  informed,  and 
really  harass  us  very  much  if  we  are  left  in  uncertainty."     And  on  the 
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same  day  I  got  tliis  answer :  "  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot 
at  present  inform  you  which  of  the  cases  will  be  first  taken,  or  the  order 
of  them  ;  but  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  learn  that,  in  consequence 
of  something  which  transpired  between  your  counsel  and  the  Solicitor- 
general,  a  postponement  for  three  days  was  assented  to  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  and  I  have  just  received  an  official  notification  from  the 
marshal,  apprising  me  that  the  Crown  cases  are  re-fixed  for  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday ;  and  I  hope  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  will 
shortly  inform  me  which  of  the  cases  they  propose  to  take  first,  and  the 
moment  I  am  in  possession  of  that  information  I  will  acquaint  you." 
From  that  day  I  never  heard  from  Mr.  Hamel  till  I  came  into  court  on 
the  morning  of  the  trial,  and  therefore  I  was  obliged  to  prepare  in  the  best 
way  I  could. 

(6472.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.  Did  the  state  of  ignorance  in 
which  you  were  kept  occasion  additional  expense  and  trouble  to  you  as 
solicitor  to  the  London  Dock  Company  f — It  did  ;  it  occasioned  both 
expense  and  trouble. 

(6473)  Supposing  this  had  been  a  case  in  which  the  Crown  had  not 
been  the  prosecutor,  but  an  individual  had  been  the  prosecutor,  could  he 
have  refused  the  information  which  you  required  by  your  letter  of  the 
31st  of  January  ;  or,  in  other  words,  I  mean  to  ask  this,  is  it  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  Crown  to  withhold  information,  which  no  subject  of  the 
Crown  has  the  like  privilege  of  doing ! — If  it  had  been  a  subject  who 
was  suing  a  subject  the  cases  would  have  been  set  down  in  order,  and  I 
should  have  known  which  would  be  taken  first,  and  which  second,  and 
so  on,  and  we  could  have  compelled  the  party,  I  apprehend  (I  speak  of 
course  with  some  degree  of  diffidence) ,  to  take  the  cases  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  set  down  in  the  Marshal's  book  ;  but  the  Crown  has 
the  privilege  of  taking  which  cases  it  pleases  first. 

(6474)  Without  notice? — Yes. 

(6475  Mr.  Goulburn.)  That  is  a  general  privilege  of  the  Crown! 
—  Yes ;  it  is  the  general  privilege  of  the  Crown,  and  not  only  in  this 
particular  case. 

(6476.  Chairman.)  But  they  exercised  that  privilege  in  this  par- 
ticular case  1 — Yes  ;  except,  I  believe,  that  there  was  some  communi- 
cation made  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  on  the  night  before  the  trial, 
to  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly. 

(6477)  But  of  course  you  had  made  all  your  preparations  before 
that  1— Yes. 

(6478.  Mr.  Moody.)  Were  all  the  eleven  cases  set  down  for  trial! 
—Yes. 

(6479)  And  you  were  prepared  for  all  oJP  them! — I  was  prepared 
for  all  of  them,  certainly.  JWi 
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^,6480)  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  have  made  no  difference 
whether  they  called  on  one  or  the  other  \ — /  had  all  the  witnesses  there 
speaking  within  compass,  to  the  number  of  100  when  I  think  thirteen  or 
fourteen  would  have  done  if  we  had  known  distinctly  which  case  was  to 
come  on. 

(6481)  You  were  prepared  with  the  facts  necessary  for  the  defence 
in  aU  the  cases ! — I  think  I  was. 

(6482.  Chairman.)  Would  it  not  be  calculated  to  distract  your 
counsel  if  they  had  to  come  into  court  uncertain  which  of  the  eleven  in- 
formations they  might  have  to  defend  your  clients  against,  though, 
generally  speaking,  they  had  been  instructed  upon  all  of  them  1 — There 
is  no  doubt  about  it ;  the  counsel  read  their  briefs  and  the  instructions 
for  the  case  which  is  to  come  on  ;  and  if  they  are  to  read  the  briefs  in 
eleven  cases,  and  to  get  the  facts  connected  with  eleven  heavy  cases 
like  these  in  their  minds,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  human  nature 
that  a  man  should  be  so  well  prepared  in  the  case  as  he  would  be  if  he  had 
to  read  the  brief  in  only  one  case. 

(6483.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  But  did  not  the  counsel  know  which  in- 
formation was  to  be  tried  first  1 — I  believe  they  knew  the  night  before  ; 
I  was  so  informed  ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  so. 

(6484.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  That  is  after  you  had  had  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  preparing  eleven  briefs,  and  had  given  fees  in 
each  case  1 — Yes. 

(6485)  Had  you  given  fees  in  each  case  ? — Yes. 

(6486)  Did  Mr.  Hamel,  the  solicitor  to  the  Customs,  furnish  you  with 
the  particular  items  upon  which  the  information  which  was  tried  was 
founded,  prior  to  your  apphcation  to  Mr.  Baron  Piatt  for  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars ! — Never. 

(6487)  Then  if  Mr.  Hamel  has  stated  to  this  Committee  that  he 
furnished  |you  with  that  schedule,  and  that  it  contained  more  informa- 
tion than  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  granted  to  you  upon  the 
appeal  made  to  the  Judges  of  that  court  by  the  solicitor  to  the  Customs 
to  set  aside  the  order  of  Mr.  Baron  Piatt,  are  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  an  incorrect  statement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hamel  ? — 
Certainly  ? 

(6488)  Mr.  Hamel  was  asked  this  question,  "Do  you  mean  the 
Committee  to  understand  that  the  particulars  you  sent  them  were  the 
particulars  which  the  court  afterwards  directed  you  to  furnish  to  them  ! 
and  his  answer  was,  "  They  were  a  great  deal  more  full,  but  tJae  court 
would  not  direct  any  particulars  to  be  furnished."  He  was  then  asked, 
"  Was  there  no  order  made  by  the  court!"  to  which  he  replied,  "  No; 
it  was  a  mere  understanding  by  the  court,  that  we  should  give  them 
Buch  information  as  seemed  to  the  court  to  be  thought  necessary."    You 
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have  heard  those  answers  of  Mr.  Hamel ;  do  you  consider  that  to  be  a 
correct  statement  of  the  facts  ;  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  a  correct 
statement,  because  as  far  as  regards  the  indenture  of  appraisement, 
they  certainly  did  give  us  that ;  that  is  to  say,  we  got  an  office 
copy  of  it  ;  but  we  did  not  have  it  from  Mr.  Hamel ;  he  gave  us  no 
particulars  whatever.  We  were  obliged,  in  order  to  get  particulars,  to 
go  and  get  a  summons  of  Mr.  Baron  Piatt ;  upon  that  summons  an  ar- 
gument was  heard  by  the  Baron,  and  he  ordered  particulars.  The  Cus- 
toms moved  to  set  aside  that  order,  and  then  the  court  did  not  set  aside 
the  order,  nor  did  the  court  uphold  the  course  which  the  Customs  were 
taking ;  but  the  court  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  give  to  neither  party  a 
triumph,  suggested  the  particular  course  which  was  adopted,  namely, 
that  they  should  go  down  to  the  Docks  and  point  out  the  particular 
goods  which  had  reference  to  each  particular  information,  and  they  did  so. 

(6489.  Chairman.)  Mr.  Hamel  complains  that  you  never  made  ap- 
phcation  to  him  for  full  particulars ;  will  you  state  why  you  did  not 
make  any  application  ^ — We  never  had  any  particulars,  much  less  full 
particulars  ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Hamel's  letter  of  the  1 1th  of  December,  1850,  you  will  find  that  he  dis- 
tinctly says  there,  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  any  particulars. 

(6490)  Was  this  before  any  communication  had  taken  place  from  you 
to  him  upon  the  subject ! — It  was.  This  was  a  letter  addressed  to  my 
firm  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  us  to  allow  certain  formalities  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  informations ;  to  get  from  us  an  undertaking  that 
we  would  not  take  advantage  of  those  formalities  being  dispensed 
with  ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  this  letter  in  which  he  says,  "  It  is  usual 
as  the  Crown  is  not  bound  to  give  particulars,  to  lay  the  dates  with  suffi- 
cient precision  in  the  information  to  point  the  defendant's  attention  to  the 
transactions  to  which  the  evidence  will  be  applied."  Now  the  way 
in  which  that  was  carried  out  was  telling  us  of  a  vast  multitude  of  sei- 
zures that  took  place  between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  22d  of  November  ^ 
that  is  all  the  date  that  they  gave  us. 

(6494.  Mr.  G.  C  Lewis.)  Is  there  not  a  difference  between  this 
case  which  we  are  now  considering  and  a  civil  action  for  goods  sold  and 
dehvered,  namely,  that  the  Crown  is  not  compellable  to  give  a  bill  of 
particulars  ? — I  think  the  Croym  is  compellable  to  give  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. 

(6606.  Chairman.)  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  want  of  that  infor- 
mation from  the  Crown  was  calculated  to  harrass  your  clients  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  ? — Certainly  it  was ;  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  me  to  prepare  the  defence,  and  so  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hamel. 

(6G09)  But  Mr.  Hamel,  in  this  case,  would  have  had  to  look,  not 
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merely  to  the  interests  of  his  dients  in  this  particular  case,  but  to  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  generally  ? — Yes. 

(66^0)  And  it  would  be  his  duty  to  protect  those  rights  ? — Yes  ;  but 
I  think  no  one  can  advocate  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  subject. 

(6622)  But  if  a  party  demurs  to  a  judge's  order,  and  wishes  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  it,  is  he  not  quite  right,  until  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  is  given,  to  forbear  acting  upon  the  judge's  orders  ? — I 
think  he  is,  but  if  the  judge's  order  directs  that  there  shall  be  a  stay 
of  all  proceedings,  I  think  it  is  not  very  respectful  to  the  judge  to  be 
proceeding,  notwithstanding  the  order  to  stay  proceedings,  till  it  is 
rescinded. 

(6623)  It  is  no  insult  to  a  judge  to  apply  to  the  Court  ?— Not  at 
all ;  but  the  proceedings  were  going  on  notwithstanding  the  stay  of 
proceedings,  for  the  order  was  a  stay  of  proceedings,  till  it  was  re- 
scinded ;  and  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Hamel  sent  me  notice  of  trial, 
and  notices  to  reduce  the  jury,  which  notices  I  returned  to  him,  be- 
cause I  would  not  forego  the  advantage  which  the  order  gave  to  my 
clients. 

(6625.  Chairman.)  I  will  refer  you  to  Mr.  Hamel's  letter  of  the  16th 
January,  in  which  he  states,  "  Nevertheless  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have 
several  gentlemen  employed  in  the  tedious  labour  (very  inconvenient  at 
this  moment)  of  preparing  the  particulars  requested  on  the  terms  of 
the  order,  that  in  the  event  of  that  order  being  affirmed,  there  may  be 
as  little  delay  as  possible  in  complying  with  it.  How  you  can  be 
assured  that  I  can  obey  that  order  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know,  seeing  that  it  is  a  work  of  time  and  intricacy ; " 
what  inference  do  you  draw  from  that  statement  ? — I  draw  this  infe- 
rence, that  Mr.  Hamel  himself  found  great  difficulty  in  arranging  his 
matters  for  the  trial  of  these  causes  without  the  employment  of  a  great 
many  people  for  the  purpose  of  making  those  matters  clear  and  intelli- 
gible ;  and  if  he,  who  had  the  persons  at  his  command  and  under  his 
direction,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  had  prepared  the  information, 
found  so  great  difficulty  and  so  much  labour  as  was  employed  in  pre- 
paring those  particulars,  how  was  it  possible  that  myself,  who  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made,  could  havB 
been  prepared  to  answer  this  information  without  the  particulars,  which 
were  so  intricate  and  so  difficult  to  prepare  ? 

(6628.  Chairman.)  In  consequence  of  that  order  of  Mr.  Baron 
Piatt,  did  they  apply  to  the  Court  and  obtain  a  rule  nisi,  calling  upon 
you  to  show  cause  why  that  order  should  not  be  rescinded  ? — Yes  ;  i 
have  the  rule  :  "  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr  Wilde,  of  counsel  for  Her 
Majesty's  Attorney- General,  and  upon  reading  the  several  affidavits  of 
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Richard  Beverley  and  James  Oldham,  it  is  ordered  by  the  Court  that 
the  said  defendants  do,  within  a  week  after  service  of  this  order,  or  a 
copy  thereof,  show  cause  to  this  Com't  why  the  order  made  by  Mr. 
Baron  Piatt,  on  the  11th  day  of  January  instant,  directing  the  sohcitor 
of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  to  fuinish  to  the  solicitors  for  the  defendants 
a  particular  in  writing,  of  the  bags,  boxes,  and  other  packages  wherein 
the  above  goods  and  commodities  were  respectively  contained,  and 
which  were  seized  by  the  officers  of  Customs  respectively  named  in  the 
above  informations,  together  with  the  time  of  seizing  each  particular 
package,  and  the  warehouse  in  which  each  of  such  particular  packages 
was  so  seized,  and  also  that  in  the  meantime  proceedings  be  stayed, 
should  not  be  set  aside." 

It  can  excite  little  surprise  that  even  a  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  should  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  discredit  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. Mr.  G.  C,  Lewis  appears  to  have  been  actually  incre- 
dulous that  such  an  enormity  could  have  been  perpetrated. 
He  thus,  therefore,  recurs  to  the  subject^  in  the  hope  of  extract- 
ing some  consolation  from  a  few  stray  crumbs  of  comfort,  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  suspected  that  Mr.  Humphreys  had 
the  distribution. 

(6671)  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  in  answer  to 
Question  6469  ;  the  question  is,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  went 
into  court  on  the  morning  of  the  trial,  without  knowing  which  case  of 
the  eleven  was  intended  to  be  taken  ?  "  and  the  answer  is,  "  1  do ;  1 
believe  my  counsel.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  received  some  intimation ;  that 
is  to  say,  some  intimation  was  received  at  his  chambers  the  night  before, 
which  case  was  to  be  taken,  but  1  had  not  any  intimation  ;  "  and  the 
same  statement  is  made  in  answer  to  Question  6483.  Was  not  intima- 
tion of  the  case  that  was  to  be  selected  given  to  your  partner,  Mr. 
Morgan  \ — I  believe  not,  because  I  have  made  inquiry  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  I  find  it  was  not  so  ;  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  it  when  he 
went  into  court. 

(6672)  Do  you  feel  sure  that  no  message  or  communication  upon 
that  subject  was  given  to  Mr.  Morgan  by  the  solicitor  of  the  Customs, 
to  be  delivered  to  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  ! — I  believe  not ;  I  have  no  know- 
ledge or  notion  of  its  being  so,  because  I  remember  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly 
said  in  court,  that  even  he  was  not  aware  which  case  was  to  be  taken 
first ;  a  message  had  been  left  the  night  before  at  his  chambers,  but  he 
was  not  there. 

(6673)  Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  no  communication  upon 
this  subject  was  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Morgan  before  you  went  into 
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court  ? — None,  whatever ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it ;  it  is  a  conside- 
rable time  back,  but  I  think  if  it  had  been  stated  to  me  I  should  have 
recollected  it,  because  I  complained  that  I  had  no  information. 

(6674)  Your  evidence  stands  as  a  positive  statement,  that  you  went 
into  court  without  knowing  which  cause  was  to  be  tried  first  ? — Moat 
certainly. 

(6675)  Is  your  recollection  clear  upon  that  subject  \ — It  is. 

Evidence  of  a  nature  less  fallible  and  more  circumstantial 
than  even  the  tenacious  memory  of  Mr.  Humphreys  proves  in- 
contestably  that  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  the  Crown 
were  strained  and  wielded  by  Mr.  Hamel,  to  the  full  stretch  of 
their  naked  power,  on  the  occasion  of  a  trial,  destined,  we 
believe,  to  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  abuse  of  law,  by 
having  been  from  its  enormity,  the  originof  a  thorough  reform 
of  the  system. 

At  page  480  of  the  Beport  of  this  rather  notorious  than  cele- 
brated action.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  is  stated  thus  to  have  spoken  : — 

"  I  did  not  know,  till  I  entered  this  Court,  which  of  the 
Eleven  Informations  would  he  tried ;  indeed,  I  believed,  upon 
the  information  previously  given,  that  either  one  or  the  other 
of  two  would  have  been  the  first;  and  ^or  that  I  had  j)repared 
myself,  but  for  this  I  was  utterly  unprepared.'' 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  what  may  be  called  the  official 
Members  of  the  Select  Committee,  by  the  course  of  their  exa- 
mination, appear  to  labour  to  imply  that  they  fully  exonerate 
the  Treasury,  the  Board,  and  its  Solicitor,  if  they  show  that,  in 
perpetrating  the  grossest  injustice,  and  enforcing  legal  procedure, 
as  unheard-of,  as  it  is  un-English  and  altogether  intoler- 
able, they  were  only  asserting  the  undoubted  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  In  our  simple  view  of  the  case,  the  servants  of 
the  State  are  responsible  for  the  use  they  make  of  its  high  pre- 
rogatives— and  that  it  is  rather  an  aggravation  than  a  palliation 
of  their  conduct,  that  they  seek  to  take  shelter  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  acts,  by  throwing  the  odium  of  them  upon  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  the  constitution.  The  fact  is,  the  Crown 
can  never  have  an  interest  in  the  infliction  of  injustice  on  its 
subjects — and  the  convenient  plea  of  prerogative  is  never  urged 
for  the  real  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign,  but,  as  in 
this  case,  to  afford  a  pretext  to  a  lazy  public  servant  to  neglect 
his  duty,  or  an  overbearing  officer  to  ride  upon  the  top  of  his 
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commission.  At  all  events  the  Select  Committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and  management  of  the  Board 
of  Customs — and  if  the  Crown  has  the  extravagant  and  danger- 
ous privilege  here  pleaded,  as  the  justification  of  "  sharp  prac- 
tice," it  is  high  time  the  Committee  should  forthwith  recommend 
its  rigid  restriction  within  the  toleration  of  common  sense,  and 
the  limits  of  common  justice. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Customs  in  his  general  evidence,  lamented  the  unseemly  colli- 
sion of  the  fiscal  authorities  with  the  Dock  Companies,  and  in 
implications  which  were  not  to  be  mistaken,  conveyed  his  opinion 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  differences  had  been  carried  was 
purely  the  effect  of  misunderstanding.  Indeed  he  did  not  scruple 
to  assign  the  following  as  the  chief  reason  for  the  extremities 
to  which  the  Board  had  proceeded  :  "  I  must  say  that  the  Com- 
pany have  a  secretary  who  is  very  fond  of  writing."  It 
appears  that  mighty  events  have  liere  sprung  from  very  inade- 
quate causes,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  love  of  epistolary 
composition  is  by  no  means  confined  to  one  party  in  these 
fiscal  polemics.  A  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Appendix 
is  occupied  with  letters  written  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Board  of 
Customs  to  the  various  daily  morning  papers  on  the  subject  of 
the  Dock  prosecutions,  and  when  the  Committee  venture  to 
suggest  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  line  of  official  conduct, 
they  are  thus  very  summarily  disposed  of: — 

(5949.  Mr.  Brown.)  Do  you  consider  it  professional  to  answer 
paragraphs  or  letters  in  the  papers,  when  they  affect  a  corresponding 
action  between  your  client  and  any  other  party  ? — I  should  say  yes ; 
and  particularly  because  they  do  affect  it. 

Mr.  Hamel  indorses  the  opinion  of  the  Deputy  Chairman,  that 
the  whole  contest  between  the  Board  and  the  Company  was  a 
matter  of  temper  and  etiquette.  At  least  it  is  not  easy  to  escape 
that  conclusion  from  the  following  premises  : — 

(5547.  Mr.  Forster.)  You  say  the  Dock  Company  were  the  first  to 
take  umbrage,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  has  stated  the  same  thing ; 
you  also  stated  how  anxious  you  were  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  this 
dispute ;  but  how  could  their  intemperance  be  a  legitimate  ground  for 
instituting  proceedings  so  serious  as  these  1 — I  apprehend  that  if  there 
be  a  violation  of  the  law,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Customs,  in 
discharge  of  their  important  functions,  to  pursue  it,  unless  the  parties 
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meet  them  upon  amicable  terms,  and  suggest  any  plan  of  arrangement. 
We  were  quite  open  to  that,  but  we  were  not  wrongdoers ;  we  had  not 
placed  the  goods  under  circumstances  of  forfeiture ;  we  only  found 
them  there,  and  if  they  had  given  us  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  placed  there,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  said,  "  "We  are  very  sorry  that  your  searching  officers  have  found 
irregularities  in  landing,  and  stowing  away  goods,  and  in  goods  not 
being  properly  entered ;  and  we  will  take  care  to  make  some  new  regu- 
lation for  the  future,  by  which  matters  shall  be  put  on  a  footing  satis- 
factory to  all  parties ;"  if  they  had  done  anything  of  that  kind,  the 
Board  of  Customs  would  have  received  them  with  open  arms, 
and  would  have  been  delighted  to  comb  to  an  arrangement. 
The  same  thing  was  done  in  1818,  and  the  Board  of  Customs,  as  Mr. 
Cattley  himself  has  stated,  let  the  Dock  Company  off  upon  very  lenient 
and  easy  terms ;  and  I  do  not  think  any  harder  terms  would  have  been 
imposed  by  the  present  Board,  if  so  hard,  as  tliey  were  then.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Board  of  Customs  had  a  wish  to  proceed  an 
inch  further  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  every- 
thing being  put  upon  a  proper  footing.  I  believe  that  they  would  have 
said  to  the  Dock  Company,  "  Let  us  see  if  we  can  co-operate  ;  we  have 
found  that  we  have  left  too  much  to  the  servants  of  the  Dock  Company, 
and  they  have  taken  some  advantage  of  it.  It  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  both  parties,  and  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  frame  regu- 
lations by  which  the  interests  of  both  the  Crown  and  the  Dock  Com- 
pany will  be  protected."  That  was  the  feeling  with  which  I  approached 
the  subject,  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  parties,  and 
and  that  was  the  feeling  of  the  Board.  But  day  after  day  came  letters 
from  the  Dock  Company,  in  which  they  used  language  of  this  kind, 
that  they  were  determined  to  meet  all  such  demands  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  in  one  letter,  pointing  a  sarcasm,  (which  I  think  is  not  the 
language  that  ought  to  be  addressed  to  a  public  department  whose  duty 
it  was  to  investigate  the  matter,)  they  say,  "  Cocoa  is  not  an  article  en- 
closed in  iron  or  brass !  !  "  and  things  of  that  description  are  to  be 
found  in  their  letters,  which  are  quite  gratuitous.  All  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  keep  up  the  feeling,  which  was  not  pleasant.  When  the  Board 
of  Customs  stated  on  the  authority  of  their  officers,  something  or  other 
which  they  thought  it  was  necessary  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Dock  Company,  the  reply  of  the  Dock  Company  was, 
"  We  beg  to  give  it  the  most  unquahfied  contradiction  ;"  and  they  say 
that  "attacks  have  been  made  on  the  reputation  of  the  Company  of  the 
most  insidious  and  offensive  kind,  as  unfounded  in  fact  as  they  are  in- 
jurious in  effect,"  "  seeking  to  undermine  confidence,"  and  so  on.  They 
use  very  strong  expressions  ;  they  intimate  that  the  Board  of  Customs 
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was  influenced  by  officers  who  were  endeavouring  to  undermine  that 
confidence ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Board  of  Customs  wished  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  Dock  Company,  and  that  was  the  spirit  in  which 
their  communications  ought  to  have  been  met  from  the  beginning,  and 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  now  met.  I  am  sure  the  Directors  of  the 
Dock  Company  knew  no  more  of  the  irregularities  committed  in  the 
Docks,  than  I  did  before  the  information  came.  I  fully  acquit  them  of 
all  that,  and  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  their 
own  servants  throughout.  I  am  sure  they  have  been  deceived  down  to 
the  last  hour  that  Mr.  Catlley  gave  his  evidence  before  this  Honourable 
Committee.  Mr.  Cattley  made  statements  before  this  Honourable 
Committee,  which  I  have  read.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not  inten- 
tionally have  stated  anything  which  was  not  true,  but  he  has  stated 
circumstances  upon  the  authority  of  the  servants  of  the  Dock  Company, 
upon  which  he  put  in  returns  which  have  been  fully  answered  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fremantle,  or  which  can  be  answered,  and  which  show  that  he 
was  under  an  erroneous  impression,  though  an  honest  one,  when  he 
was  before  the  Committee.  I  have  acquitted  the  Dock  Company,  as  a 
company,  of  all  knowledge  of  these  irregularities,  and  I  acquit  them  at 
this  moment  of  all  such  knowledge. 

(5548)  I  gather  from  your  answer,  that  you  have  not  fully  under- 
stood the  purport  of  my  question,  which  was  ;  if  these  were  matters  of 
so  much  importance,  involving  a  principle  so  serious,  and  duties  to  the 
Government  so  serious,  how  could  they  be  settled  or  arranged  on  terms 
of  mere  civility  between  you  and  the  Docks  1  If  these  matters  had 
been  matters  of  such  great  importance,  would  it  not  have  been  a  derehction 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Customs  to  have  compromised  them 
in  compliments  between  them  and  the  Directors  of  the  Dock  Company  1 
— I  think  it  would  have  been  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  have  compromised 
the  cases  in  compliments  between  the  two  Boards ;  but  I  think  there  is 
a  vast  distinction  between  compromising  cases  in  that  way,  and  making 
such  an  arrangement  as  I  contemplated.  The  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Customs  is  to  carry  out  a  preventive  service.  Their  object  was,  not  to 
press  matters  unduly  against  the  Dock  Company.  They  made  disco- 
veries, and  found  irregularities  which  might  have  been  capable  of  some- 
thing hke  an  explanation.  They  would  have  been  fully  competent  to 
do  that  which  the  law  allows  them  to  do,  viz.,  to  settle  matters  ;  they 
have  the  power  to  compromise.  They  did  compromise  in  1818,  and 
upon  very  easy  terms  to  the  Dock  Company ;  and  they  might  have 
compromised  in  this  case,  provided  the  Board  could  see  its  way.  The 
Dock  Company  were  under  no  imputation  themselves.  If  they  had 
said  that  they  were  desirous  of  preventing  their  servants  doing  anything 
of  this  kind  for  the  future,  which  might  endanger  the  revenue,  the 
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Board  of  Customs  would  have  said,  "All  we  wish  to  do  is  to  prevent 
fraud.  We  do  not  charge  you,  the  Dock  Company,  with  an  intention 
to  commit  fraud  ;  but  these  irregularities  must  have  originated  on  the 
part  of  your  servants ;  we  will  treat  it  therefore  in  that  view  of  the 
case."  The  consequence  of  these  irregularities  i?,  that  the  owners  of 
the  goods  are  not  apprised  that  there  are  those  goods  belonging  to 
them ;  that  they  were  not  so  apprised  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
Dock  Company  come  and  claim  the  goods,  and  make  themselves  de- 
fendants upon  the  record,  setting  the  Board  of  Customs  at  defiance,  and 
in  that  way  the  cases  come  to  be  tried ;  the  first  case  has  been  disposed 
of,  and  we  shall  have  a  decision  upon  the  law  presently,  with  reference 
to  the  direction  of  the  judge.  All  this  might  have  been  averted  if  the 
pai'ties  could  only  have  met  upon  pleasant  terms  ;  but  so  long  as  the 
Dock  Company  repudiated  everything  the  Board  said,  and  gave  a  flat 
denial  to  their  allegations,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Board  of  Customs 
could  go  cap  in  hand  to  the  Dock  Company,  and  say,  "  We  are  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  we  have  given  you  offence  by  keeping  your  goods  :" 
that  would  have  been  a  very  different  kind  of  compromise  from  the 
one  that  I  speak  of. 

(6198.  Mr.  Forster.)  Looking  at  your  evidence  as  a  whole,  I  think 
the  Committee  is  to  understand  from  it  that  you  consider  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Customs  against  the  two  Dock  Companies  as  just 
and  necessary  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  the  Board  of  Customs  could  have 
taken  no  other  course  under  the  circumstances  than  that  which  they 
have  taken. 

(6199)  The  Committee  is  to  understand  that  your  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  similar  revenue  prosecutions  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown  ? — Yes,  except  that  we  sought  in  these  cases  particularly 
to  avoid  anything  which  might  be  considered  offensive,  and  in  that 
respect  there  is  a  distinction  between  these  prosecutions  and  the  prose- 
cutions of  parties  under  circumstances  of  fraud,  or  where  there  is 
anything  disreputable  in  the  conduct  of  the  pai'ties  themselves  ;  that  is 
the  only  difference  that  I  am  aware  of. 

(6200)  I  think  I  need  hardly  ask  you,  because  it  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence,  that  in  all  analagous  cases  in  future,  you  think  the  same 
course  should  be  pursued  under  similar  circumstances  ? — I  can  only  say, 
in  reply  to  that  question,  that  under  similar  circumstances  the  matter 
would  be  brought  before  the  Board,  and  the  Board  would  be  governed 
entirely  by  the  circumstances  brought  under  their  notice ;  if  the  case 
were  precisely  analagous,  and  all  the  circumstances  were  the  same,  I 
presume  the  course  taken  would  be  the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
taken  in  this  case. 

(6201.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  Does  it,  in  fact,  ever  happen  that  two 
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complicated  cases  are  precisely  similar  in  all  their  circumstances  ? — I 
never  knew  an  instance. 

(6202)  Or  even  analagous  ? — No,  not  precisely  analagous. 

(6203.  Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  draw  the  money  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  these  prosecutions  from  the  Treasury,  or  do  you  apply  the 
monies  before  they  go  into  the  Treasury,  to  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  these  prosecutions  ? —  We  obtain  the  money  through  the 
medium  of  the  Board ;  when  any  money  is  required,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  solicitor  to  lay  before  the  Board  a  statement  of  accounts,  and  to 
crave  a  certain  amount  of  money,  stating  generally  the  object  of  it,  and 
the  Board  thn  make  an  order  upon  the  Receiver- General,  I  think,  to 
hand  over  the  amount  required,  which  is  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  drawn  upon  as  required,  but  no  payments  are  made,  except  trifling 
and  incidental  expenses,  without  the  express  order  of  the  Board. 

(6204.  Chairman.)  The  money  that  is  given  to  you  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  is  money  in  their  hands,  and  is  not  money  that  has 
gone  into  the  Exchequer  ? — That  is  a  question  that  I  can  scarcely 
answer ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  apply  to  the  Board  for  money,  and  the 
Board  make  an  order,  but  I  think  it  is  not  part  of  the  fund  that  is 
actually  handed  over  to  the  Exchequer  from  which  the  money  that  I 
receive  comes, 

(6205.  Mr.  Forster.)  I  suppose  it  rests  with  you  what  counsel  and 
how  many  shall  be  employed  in  each  case  ?  — No,  certainly  not ;  that  is 
regulated  by  a  Treasury  minute,  and  there  can  be  no  departure  from 
that  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  or  of  the  Attorney- 
General  ;  I  have  no  discretion  in  the  employment  of  counsel. 

(6206)  Who  determines  how  many  counsel  shall  be  employed  in 
each  case  ? — The  Treasury  determines  the  number  ;  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Treasury  that  there  shall  be  so  many  counsel,  and 
they  even  determine  the  fees,  and  the  Attorney- General  (the  number 
being  regulated)  determines  who  shall  be  employed  as  counsel ;  the 
Attorney- General  and  Solicitor- General  must  be  counsel  for  the  Crown 
in  virtue  of  their  office  ;  there  are  four  counsel  employed,  unless  there 
is  any  especial  order  to  increase  the  number  in  any  important  cases. 

(6207)  Including  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  ? — Yes. 

(6208.  Chairman.)  In  this  case  you  had  six  counsel  ? — In  this  case 
we  had,  as  extra  counsel.  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  and  Mr.  BaUantine ; 
the  circumstances  with  regard  to  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  being  these  : — 
He  had  been  Attorney-General,  and  Sir  John  Jervis  gave  directions 
that  briefs  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger,  he  hav- 
ing had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  Customs  prosecutions,  and  so  on. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  BaUantine,  there  was  an  express  order  of  Sir  John 
Romilly,  now  Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  he  should  be  employed  in  these 
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particular  cases  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  he  having  been  employed 
in  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  knowing  many  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  Sir  John  Romilly  thought  would  be  very  valuable  to 
them  in  conducting  those  cases. 

(6209)  And  you  also  employed  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Wilde  ?— Mr. 
Watson  is  regularly  appointed  as  one  of  the  four  counsel. 

(6210)  You  had  six  counsel  altogether  ? — Yes,  in  this  case  we  had 
six. 

(6211)  Is  there  not  a  fund  called  the  Fines  and  Forfeitures  Fund  in 
the  Custom-house  ? — There  is  an  account  kept  by  the  Receiver  of  fines, 
and  all  fines  and  forfeitures  are  paid  over  to  him. 

(6212)  Has  any  part  of  the  subsistence-money  been  paid  out  of  that 
fund  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  that  has  been  so  in  some  cases  formerly.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Walford  paid  a  considerable  amount  out  of  that  fund, 
for  subsistence,  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  it  was  upon  application  to 
the  Board  that  it  might  be  so  paid. 

(6213)  But  you  are  aware  that  that  was  not  done  in  this  case  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

(6214)  If  money  had  been  paid  out  of  the  Fines  and  Forfeitures 
Fund,  that  money  would  be  included  in  the  return  which  has 
been  handed  to  us  of  the  expenses  of  the  prosecutions  ?  Yes ;  you 
have  a  return  of  all  the  expenses,  come  from  where  they  will. 

The  account  current  of  profit  and  loss  on  these  transactions, 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Company,  is  thus  stated 
by  Mr.  Cattley  :— 

(3081)  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  the  amount  of  expense 
has  been  to  which  all  these  proceedings  have  put  the  Ijondon  Dock 
Company  ?  — I  asked  the  question,  and  I  think  that  the  law  charges  are 
10,000/.,  but  the  expense  and  inconvenience  can  hardly  be  measured  by 
the  actual  money  payments.  I  do  not  know  that  the  whole  has  been 
paid,  but  we  are  told  by  our  solicitor  that  it  cannot  be  under  £10,000  ; 
we  have  paid  £6,000  or  £7,000. 

(3082)  You  have  had  one  information  only  tried  ? — Yes. 

(3083)  Out  of  sixty-seven  informations  that  they  have  brought 
against  you  ? — Yes. 

(3084)  Does  that  include  the  proceedings  against  the  officers  ? — It 
includes  all  the  proceedings  ;  the  total  number  of  suits  and  informations, 
brought  by  the  Customs  against  the  London  Dock  Company,  is  Q7 ,  only 
one  of  which  has  been  tried;  the  trial  occupied,  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, 1 1  days  ;  the  subject  matter  of  the  information  which  has  been 
tried  comprised  a  quantity  of  sugar  overdrawings  and  sweepings,  and 
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certain  sweepings  and  bags  of  cocoa,  for  the  whole  of  which  a  verdict 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  Company,  except  in  respect  of  two  boxes  of 
sugar,  value  about  £10  ;  this  is  the  actual  value,  and  as  regards  these, 
the  jury  stated  that  there  had  been  no  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue. 
The  ground  on  which  the  Customs  stated  that  they  had  seized  large 
quantities  of  sweepings  was,  that  they  had  not  been  duly  reported  and 
entered  ;  this  ground,  the  Chief  Baron,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  de- 
clared to  be  wholly  untenable  ;  and  he  stated  it  was  impossible  that 
small  particles  of  goods,  proceeding  out  of  a  great  number  of  different 
cargoes,  of  which  they  had  formed  a  part,  could  be  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cific entry.  I  will  also  state  that  in  respect  of  all  these  goods,  there 
was  not  an  attempt  even  made  to  show  that  there  was  any  intention  to 
evade  the  payment  of  duty  on  them,  in  any  manner  whatever,  the  whole 
of  them  remaining  in  the  warehouses  where  they  had  been  originally  de- 
posited. I  may  here  add  that  the  manner  in  which  these  sweepings 
have  been  dealt  with  has  been  that  which  has  been  in  existence  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  Customs  for  a  long  series  of  years.  If  the  Cus- 
toms had  seen  any  reason  to  propose  any  alteration  therein,  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  their  so  stating  to  the  London  Dock  Company, 
who  never  objected  to  anything  the  Customs  proposed  for  their  own  se- 
curity. In  fact  the  Customs  and  the  Company,  down  to  the  month  of 
February,  1850,  were  always  in  unreserved  communication  with  each 
other  ;  if  the  Customs  proposed  anything  to  be  done  at  the  Docks,  they 
made  it  known  to  the  Directors,  stating  the  grounds  of  their  proposition, 
and  any  information  which  might  have  reached  them  on  the  matter  ; 
which  was  always  readily  attended  to  by  the  Dock  Company. 

(3085)  If  the  Court  granted  a  new  trial  upon  this  one  case,  wliich 
has  been  already  tried,  have  you  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  new  trial  would  be  as  great  as  the  expense  of  the  first 
trial  ? — I  should  think  it  could  not  be  so  great,  but  it  would  be  veiy 
great. 

(3086)  Supposing  that  for  each  suit  the  costs  should  be  the  same  as 
for  tbis  one,  which  has  already  cost  £10,000,  the  Dock  Company  would 
have  the  agreable  prospect  of  paying  if  670,000  for  law  expenses  ! 
—Yes. 

(3087.  Mr.  Forster.)  What  advantage  has  accrued  to  the  revenue 
by  the  trial,  if  the  verdict  stands  ? — If  the  verdict  stands  the  Customs 
will  get  two  boxes  of  the  value  of  about  7/.  ! ! 

(3088)  If  they  had  succeeded  on  all  the  counts,  how  much  could 
they  have  gained  ?— The  value  of  all  the  goods  in  all  the  67  informa- 
tions is  about  five  thousand  two  or  tliree  hundred  pounds,  including  the 
free  goods  ;  they  value  them  including  the  duties ;  we  value  them,  of 
course,  as  thev  lie  in  the  warehouse.     The  whole  value  of  the  dutiable 
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goods  is  about  2,500/. ;  they  have  seized  free  goods  as  well  as  dutiable 
goods  ;  they  have  seized  goods  for  which  we  have  release  notes. 

(3089.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  What  is  the  book  you  are  referring  to  ? — 
This  is  supplement  to  that  statement  of  trial,  and  which,  in  the  new 
edition  is  intended  to  be  bound  as  a  frontispiece. 

(3090)  It  is  prepared  by  direction  of  the  London  Dock  Company  f 
— Yes  ;  the  solicitor  thought  that  the  matter  would  not  be  perfect  without 
the  legal  part.  The  Customs,  in  the  different  indentures,  make  in  all 
5,979/.  ;  that,  including  the  duties  of  4,000/,,  makes  about  10,000/.  ; 
but  a  larger  portion  of  those  are  free  goods,  not  liable  to  any  duty 
whatever. 

(3091.  Mr.  Forster.)  What  was  the  amount  of  duty  involved  in  the 
trial  that  has  taken  place  ? — There  was  not  a  single  shilling  of  duty  in- 
volved. Those  bags  of  sugar  were  entered  at  the  Custom-house  to  be 
exported. 

(3092.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  proceeding 
for  the  recovery  of  duties  ? — It  was  a  seizure  of  goods  which  were 
returned  into  the  Exchequer,  they  leaving  us  to  claim  them,  and  get 
them  out  as  we  could. 

On  the  same  point,  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  is  thus  inter- 
rogated : — 

(4621)  You  have  given  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  prosecu- 
tion against  the  London  Dock  Company,  that  is,  up  to  the  first  trial ; 
that  account  does  not,  I  apprehend,  contain  any  of  the  expenses  of  Ihe 
application  for  the  rule,  or  for  setting  aside  the  rule,  which  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

(4622)  The  bill  amounts  to  £4,570,  so  that  for  the  127  prosecutions, 
in  round  numbers  at  the  same  rate,  the  Crown  would  incur  the  expense 
of  about  £600,000  ? — ^The  expense  of  trying  the  subsequent  actions 
would  not  be  as  great  as  the  expense  of  trying  the  first  action . 

(4623)  Why  do  you  think  the  expense  of  the  other  actions  would 
not  be  so  great  as  the  expense  of  the  first  ? — Because  the  witnesses  are 
in  attendance. 

(4624)  But  still  there  are  fees  to  counsel,  and  the  subsistence-money 
must  go  on  ;  the  witnesses  being  all  in  London,  there  would  not  be 
travelling  expenses  I  presume  ;  but  upon  what  ground  do  you  suppose 
that  the  other  trieds  will  cost  less  than  the  first  trial  ? — Because  the 
subsistence  has  been  paid  up  to  the  present  time,  and  therefore  if  we 
were  to  go  to  trial  at  the  sittings  after  next  term,  we  should  only  have 
to  pay  subsistence-money  for  the  intermediate  period. 

(4625)  But  it  would  take  three  or  four  years  to  try  those  127  cases, 
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supposing  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  do  nothing  else! — 1  am  not  respon- 
sible for  that. 

(4626.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  Might  not  the  determination  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  upon  the  point  of  law  determine  a  great  many  of  those 
cases  ] — No  doubt  it  would,  and  the  grand  object  is  to  obtain  the  deci- 
sion of  a  court  of  law. 

(4627.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  this 
trial  will  cost  the  Crown  £4,500,  and  cost  the  London  Dock  Company 
£10,000;  by  parity  of  reasoning  those  127  cases  would  cost  the  Dock 
Companies  about  £1,270,000;  would  it  not  be  so  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  so  much  as  that ;  but  I  should  wish  to  observe,  that 
in  the  return,  the  whole  expenses  incurred  with  reference  to  all  the 
actions  have  been  given. 

(4628)  How  much  less  would  it  be  than  that  sum  ? — I  can  form  no 
opinion  of  what  the  expenses  of  the  London  Dock  Company  may  be. 

(4629)  When  you  commenced  these  127  prosecutions,  you  never 
took  into  consideration  the  expense,  the  inconvenience,  and  the  serious 
consequences,  even  supposing  the  Board  of  Customs  succeeded  in  those 
prosecutions  ? — The  Board  of  Customs  were  quite  aware  of  the  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  these  proceedings,  and  they  most  reluctantly 
carried  the  cases  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 


CHAPTER  Vlli. 
THE  ST.  KATHARINE  DOCK  COMPANY. 


Introductory.— Its  History,  Constitution,  and  Com- 
position. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  chairman  of  this 
Company,  who,  it  may  be  premised,  is  Mr,  Thomas  Tooke,  the 
author  of  the  masterly  work  on  "prices,"  will  sufficiently  intro- 
duce this  subject  to  the  reader  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
subsequent  proceedings.  After  stating  that  his  experience  as 
an  importer  of  goods  dated  from  1795,  that  he  was  partner  in 
the  house  of  Godfrey  Thompson  and  Sons,  and  is  Chairman  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  he  proceeds  : — 

(3639-  Chairman,  to  Mr.  Tooke.)  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  St, 
Katharine  Dock  Company  ? — I  am. 

(3640)  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany ? — I  have  been  chairman  of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company 
ever  since  its  establishment  ;  indeed,  ever  since  its  projection  ;  we  got 
our  Bill  in  1825,  and  the  docks  were  completed  for  the  reception  of 
ships  and  goods  in  1828. 

(SdiQ.  To  Mr.  Tooke.)  Are  you  enabled  to  state  from  your  own 
recollection,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  water-side  a'sto  the  landing 
of  goods,  before  the  opening  of  the  dock  establishments  ? — I  can  state 
from  my  own  recollection  of  the  condition  of  the  water-  side  as  to  the 
landing  of  goods  before  the  docks  were  constructed,  that  very  great  in- 
convenience attended  the  discharge  of  ships  and  the  landing  of  their 
cargoes.  On  the  arrival  of  considerable  numbers  of  ships  simul- 
taneously, especially  when  late  in  the  year,  the  delay  in  unloading 
them  was  very  great.  The  lighters  were  often  subject  1o  detention  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  ships,  by  bad  weather.  On  one  occasion  I 
remember  when  the  winter  set  in  early,  December  1798j  one  of  the 
lighters  full  of  hemp,  belonging  to  my  firm,  was  cut  adrift  by  the  ice 
from  the  ship's  side,  and  driven  against  the  piers  of  old  London 
Bridge.  There  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  large  fleets,  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  lighters,  and  a  still  greater 
difficulty  in  obtaining  wharfage  and  warehouse  room.  In  nothing, 
however,  was  the  contrast  between  that  time  and  this  more  reraaikable 
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than  in  the  time  occupied  in  the  discharge  and  landing  of  cargoes. 
The  celerity  of  unloading  and  landing  in  the  docks,  as  compared  with 
•what  it  was  before  the  docks  were  established,  is  something  won- 
derfuL 

After  describing  the  gross  plundering  which  took  place  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Docks,  and  recapitulating  the  evidence 
he  had  given  on  the  subject  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1822,  he  observes — 

(3652)  My  evidence  on  that  occasion  had  quite  escaped  my  recol- 
lection ;  the  Blue  Book  containing  it  had  been  lent  to  me  for  another 
purpose,  namely,  that  of  showing  the  enormous  amount  of  plundering 
of  the  more  valuable  produce,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  rums,  &c.  The 
particulars  forming  the  grounds  of  computation  of  the  amount  of  losses 
sustained  by  plunder  are  stated  at  some  length  in  the  evidence  of  the 
late  Mr.  George  Hibbert ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  give  in  the  following 
abstract,  exhibiting  the  results  of  those  computations.  This  is  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Country,  1 822  : 
"  Extract  from  the  evidence  of  G.  Hibbert,  Esq. ;  statement  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  plunderage  upon  West  India  produce  in  the  Port  of 
London,  during  the  three  years  1799  to  1801."  The  total  in  the  three 
years  was  1,21 4, 5U5/.  8s.  4d.  ;  that  includes  losses  upon  sugar,  rum, 
coffee,  and  other  goods.  The  total  loss  in  the  three  years  to  the  re- 
venue was  4 11, 100/.  15s.  4d.,  to  the  proprietor  803,404/.  13s.,  making 
the  total  which  I  gave  before,  of  1,214,505/.  8s.  4d.  ;  being  an  an- 
nual loss  to  the  revenue  of  137,033/.  lis.  9d.,  and  to  the  proprietor  of 
267,801/.  Us.,,  making  a  total  annual  loss  of  404,035/.  2s.  9d. 

(3653)  That  was  in  the  River  Thames  ? — Yes. 

(3654)  Mr.  George  Hibbert  was  a  merchant  of  great  experience,  and 
any  estimate  made  by  him  was  entitled  to  great  value  ? — Yes,  it  was 
the  best  authority  that  you  could  have. 

(3655.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  He  was  chairman  of  the  West  India  Dock 
Company  ? — Yes. 

[The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  is  a^  follows  :] 
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'  Selkct  Committbb  ou  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Country,  1822. 

Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  G.  Hibbert,  Esq. 

STATEMENT  of  the  Loss  sustained  by  Plunderage  upon  West  India 
„,  Produce  in  the  Port  of  London  during  the  Three  Years  1799  to  1801. 

Sugar  imported,  505,713  hhds.,  at  \3  | 

cwt.  each.  £.        s.     d. 

Plunderage  thereon,  44  lbs.  per  hhd., 
is  equal  to  209,530  cwt.,  at  71s. 

per  cwt 733,181    10     0 

Of  which  the  duty  amounted  to  about 
123,213/.  15s. 
Rum     imported,     54,452     punchs.,    =» 
5,771,952  galls. 
Plunderage  thereon  2  I5  galls,    per 
punch.,   is   equal   to    156,093,  at 
4s.  6d.  per  gallon        .  .  .  35,120   18     0 

Excise  and  Customs  duty  on  ditto, 

lis.  per  gallon  .  .  .  85,851      3     0 

Coffee  imported,  911>441  cwt. 

Plunderage  on  ditto,  at  2j  percent., 

=  22,786  cwt.  at  120s.     .         .  136,716     0     0 

Excise  lost  ou  ditto,  22,786  cwt.,  at 

*        8/.  17s.  4d 202,035  17     4 

Other  Goods  imported  (cotton  excepted), 
to  the  value  of  2,l6O,0O0/. 

Plunderage  thereon,  at  1  per  cent.  21,500     0     0 

Of  which  the  Revenue  lost  about  5,000/. 


Total  .     .     £  1,214,505     8     A 


Total  Loss  during  the  Three  Years — 

Tothe  Revenue           .         .         .         411,100  13  4 

To  the  Proprietor       .          .          .          803,404  13  0 

£  1,214,505  8  4 


Being  an  Annual  Loss  — 

To  the  Revenue           .         .         .  137,033   11  9 

To  the  Proprietor        .         .         .  267,801   11  0 

£  404,035     2  9 
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(3656.  Chairman.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  evils  then  existing  of 
plunder  and  pilferage  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  opening  of  the  docks,  so 
farasregards  all  merchandize  landedin  the  docks  ? — 1  conceive  thatitput 
a  complete  stop  to  all  that  could  be  called  plunder  ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  plunder  can  be  said  to  have  existed  in  any  of  the  docks  since  their 
establishment.  Pilferage  may  have  existed,  but  certainly  not  on  so 
e  ensive  a  scale  as  before  the  docks  were  established,  because  there 
are  not  the  same  opportunities  for  pilferage  as  there  were  at  that  time; 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  that  docks  or  any  other  description  of  esta- 
blishment can  prevent  occasional  pilferage  on  a  small  scale,  by  things 
being  taken  away  in  the  pockets  of  dishonest  officers,  whether  of  the 
the  docks  or  of  the  Customs ;  but  as  to  plunder,  I  am  not  sure  that  1 
ever  heard  of  any  instance  of  a  deficiency  which  could  fairly  be  called 
plunder. 

(3657)  You  mean  by  plunder  any  wholesale  abstraction  of  goods  ? — 
Exactly.  I  do  not  imagine  there  has  been  any  instance  of  an  entire 
cask  of  sugar  being  abstracted;  I  never  heard  of  one,  or  of  any  quan- 
tity being  taken  out  that  would  amount  to  the  contents  of  a  cask. 

3658)  Pilferage  you  define  the  abstraction  of  as  much  property  as 
could  be  put  into  the  pocket  or  about  the  person  ! — Yes  ;  there  have 
been  instances  which  have  appeared  in  the  police  courts  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  one  or  two  bags  of  coffee,  or  goods  of  that  description.  Those 
instances  have  occurred  but  very  rarely,  and  altogether  are  not  worth 
mentioning  in  point  of  quantity  ;  and  as  to  both  the  merchant  and  the' 
revenue,  in  all  those  cases,  the  loss  is  made  good  by  the  dock  cotiipany. 

(3659)  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  guards  that  the  dock  companies 
have  instituted  have  been  perfectly  effectual  to  prevent  the  abstraction 
of  goods  on  a  large  scale  ? — Perfectly  ;  I  do  not  conceive  there  has 
been  a  loss  to  the  revenue  that  could  be  computed  in  any,  the  smallest 
sum  you  could  mention. 

(3660)  So  that  the  docks  have  afforded  perfect  protection  to  the 
merchant  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  the  revenue  ! — That  is  my 
distinct  opinion.  My  connexion  with  both  the  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  Company  and  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  brings  me 
into  constant  communication  with  a  large  number  of  mercantile  esta- 
blishments, and  if  any  robbery  to  a  great  extent  took  place,  I  do  not 
see  how  I  could  miss  being  acquainted  with  it.  1  have  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  directors  of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  and  of  the 
London  Docks,  who  are  in  the  direction  with  myself  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  Company,  and  I  do  not  consider  that  if  there  had 
been  any  great  malversation  in  any  of  the  docks  it  could  have  escaped 
my  hearing  of  it. 
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(3661)  You  are  not  aware  that  claims  to  any  amount  have  been 
made  upon  you  fordeficiencies  ? — None  to  any  material  amount ;  com- 
l)ared  with  the  amount  of  business  we  have  transacted  in  the  St. 
Katharine  Docks,  I  should  say  that  they  are  very  insignificant ;  I  can 
give  an  account  of  them. 

[The  mme  was  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows.'] 

Amount  paid  by  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  as  compensation 
to  owners  of  goods  for  losses,  errors^  and  accidents  in  delivery,  &c., 
during  ten  years,  ended  December  1850;   1,685/.  ISs.  2d. 

Average  amount  per  annum,  168/. 

(3662)  I  suppose  you  believe  that  the  merchants  are  sufficiently 
alive  to  their  own  interest  to  have  made  any  claim  upon  you  where 
they  considered  it  to  be  warranted  by  the  bad  rendering  of  the  cargoes  ? 
— There  is  no  point  to  which,  when  I  was  a  merchant,  I  attached,  or 
according  to  my  experience  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  merchants,  to 
which  they  attach,  more  importance  than  that  of  verifying  the  quantity 
of  goods  that  are  delivered  as  compared  with  what  they  are  entitled  to 
expect  from  the  invoices  of  the  cargo. 

(3663)  So  that  if  merchants  found  any  deficiencies  in  the  weights  of 
goods  imported  into  your  dock  as  compared  with  what  they  know  ought 
to  be  the  true  scale  of  conversion  of  the  foreign  weight  into  English 
weight,  you  are  satisfied,  from  your  experience  as  a  merchant,  that  they 
would  come  immediately  and  ask  you  about  it  ? — Yes ;  I  can  mention 
one  very  recent  occurrence  ;  we  had  a  claim  made  upon  us  for  a  defi- 
ciency of  70  lbs.  weight  of  hemp,  of  the  value  of  something  under  20s.  ; 
we  applied  to  the  Custom  house  officers  to  allow  the  release  of  so  much 
of  our  hemp  now  under  seizure  as  would  enable  us  to  make  up  that 
quantity  ;  but  they  said  they  had  not  authority  to  do  that,  and  as  it 
involved  a  principle,  though  so  trifling  a  matter  in  amount,  we  applied 
formally  to  the  Board,  but  have  not  yet  received  an  answer.  We  have 
also  been  called  upon  to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  three  tons  by  Messrs. 
Thomson,  Bonar,  and  Company,  which  we  should  have  the  means  of 
supplying  out  of  the  hemp  which  has  been  seized  from  us,  but  we  are 
unable  to  make  up  the  quantity,  and  if  there  is  any  material  delay  in 
the  release  by  the  Customs,  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  that  deficiency. 

(3664)  I  believe  you  consider  yourselves  bound  to  render  the  landing 
weights  of  hemp  to  the  importer? — Yes. 

(3665)  Hemp  is  an  article  free  of  duty  ? — Yes. 

(3666)  Then  you  conceive  that  the  merchants  who  send  their  pro- 
perty to  the  Docks  are  perfectly  competent  to  look  after  their  own  in- 
terests without  the  intervention  or  protection  of  the  Board  of  Customs  ? 
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Most  unquestionably.     I  conceive  the  claim  of  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Customs  to  he  most  preposterous. 

(3667)  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  savings  effected  by  ■ 
the  co-operation  of  the  Dock  Company  with  the  Customs  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  ? — This  is  an  "  Estimate  of  the  saving  which 
has  accrued  to  Her  Majesty's  Customs  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1850, 
by  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  having  undertaken  gratuitously  to 
perform  a  portion  of  the  duties  previously  executed  by  Customs  Lockers 
and  Weighers."  The  whole  saving  has  been  2,490/.  per  annum,  or 
36,322/.  10s.  fi-om  the  opening  of  the  Docks  in  1829,  up  to  the  end 
of  last  year. 

[The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  is  asfoUoxos  : — J 

ESTIMATE  of  the  Saving  which  has  accreud  to  Her  Majesty's 
Customs,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1850,  by  tbe  St.  Katharine 
Dock  Company  having  undertaken  gratuitously  to  perform  a  por- 
tion of  the  duties  previously  executed  by  Customs  Lockers  and 
Weighers. 

The  Lockers  were  withdrawn  from  the  Docks,  in  Jan.  1829=22  yrs. 
Ditto     -     -     ditto      -     -     from  Cutler  St.,  in  Sept.  1847=  S\  „ 
The  Weighers  ditto       -     -       from  the  Docks,  in  July  1841=  9\  t. 
Ditto     -     -     ditto       -     -      from  Cutler   St.,  in  Oct.  1834     16^,, 

At  Cutler  Street  Warehouses :  £       s.    d. 

4  Lockers     at  90/.  p'  ann.=360/.  p  ann.  for    S\  yrs.=l,170     0     0 
3  Weighers  at  70/.  p'ann.     210/.  p'  ann.  for  16^:  yrs.=3,412   10     0 

At  the  St.  Katharine  Docks  : 
12  Lockers     at90/.  p.  an. =1,080/.  p'  ann.  for  22  yrs.=23,760     0     0 
12  Weighers  at  70/.  p'  an.=    840/.  p'  ann.  for  9|  yrs.=  7,980     0     0 

£2,490  per  annum.  £36,322   10     0 


The  Committee  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  capacity  for  business,  and 
consequently  the  quantity  of  business  transacted  in  the  St.  Katharine 
Dock,  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  London  Docks ;  the  area  of  the 
London  Docks  is,  I  think,  eighty-four  acres,  and  the  area  of  our  Dock 
is  about  twenty -four  acres. 

(3668)  Had  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  since  the  time  of 
its  establishment,  been  always  in  courteous  and  cordial  correspondence 
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with  the  Board  of  Customs  until  the  present  controversy  ? — It  is  im- 
possible that  they  could  have  been  more  so ;  between  the  two  bodies 
there  was  the  most  perfect  civility  and  good  understanding ;  everything 
that  the  Customs  ever  proposed  to  the  Dock  Company,  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  was  immediately  attended  to  :  and  the  Customs,  I  believe, 
on  several  occasions  expressed  themselves  very  much  obliged  for  sug- 
gestions of  improvement  offered  on  the  part  of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock 
Companj- ;  but  never  was  there  the  slightest  breath  of  dissatisfaction 
expressed  on  either  side. 

(3669)  Have  you  considered  how  far  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and 
the  Dock  Companies  are  identical,  both  having  in  view  the  same 
object  of  protecting  the  goods  in  the  Docks  from  malversation  of  every 
kind  ? — I  have  not  a  conception  of  any  loss  that  could  occur  to  the 
Crown,  which  would  not  be  felt  to  a  much  greater  degree  by  the  Dock 
Company. 

(3670)  Do  you  consider  that  the  interests  of  the  Directors  as  share- 
holders, bears  any  proportion  worth  mentioning  to  their  interest  as 
importers  in  the  question  of  any  possible  profit  to  the  Company  from 
misappropriation  of  goods  in  the  custody  of  the  Docks  ? — Until  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  things  between  the  Dock  Companies  and  the 
Customs  arose,  the  idea  that  the  Dock  Directors  looked  to  any  ad- 
vantage from  any  misappropriation  of  goods  in  the  Docks  never  came 
across  their  minds  :  I  do  not  imagine  that  they  considered  the  thing 
as  possible. 

(3671)  I  presume  you  would  express  the  same  opinion  as  has  been 
expressed  before,  that  your  Directors  are  selected  mainly  in  reference 
to  the  amount  of  business  that  they  can  bring  to  your  Dock  as  im- 
porters of  goods? — Yes,  they  are  selected  almost  exclusively  upon 
that  ground.  The  qualification  of  a  Director  is  1,000/.  stock  in  the 
Company ;  but  the  average  amount  of  stock  held  by  the  Directors  is 
1,933/. 

(3672.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  To  what  extent  do  the  other  Directors 
interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  chairman  in  the  current  manage- 
ment of  the  business ;  does  the  chairman  principally  direct  the  aifairs 
of  the  Company,  or  do  the  other  Directors  attend  and  take  part  in  the 
direction? — The  other  Directors  attend  and  take  part  in  the  direction. 
There  has  been  the  most  perfect  confidence  reposed  by  the  Directors 
in  the  chair ;  but  every  matter  of  importance  is  brought  before  the 
court,  and  any  difficult  question  is  always  discussed  in  the  court. 

(3673)  How  often  are  the  meetings  held  ? — The  meetings  of  the 
court  are  once  a  fortnight,  the  same  as  the  meetings  of  the  London 
Docks ;  but  we  have  a  committee  weekly,  and  I  hardly  ever  fail  at- 
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tending  both  the  court  and  the  committees.  I  have  hardly  ever  been 
away  from  London  more  that  six  weeks. 

(3G74-  Chairman.)  And  in  the  intermediate  time  if  any  question 
of  importance  arises,  you  are  always  consulted  by  the  secretary  ? — I  am 
daily  in  attendance  at  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company's 
office,  and  I  believe  that  a  day  seldom  elapses  without  my  having  a 
communication  from  the  secretary  that  requires  an  answer;  sometimes 
I  have  had  two  or  three  such  communications  in  the  day.  I  could 
bring  instances  where  I  have  had  three  or  four  letters  of  the  secretary 
to  answer  on  the  same  day. 

(3675)  Many  of  your  Directors  being  large  importers  of  goods,  have 
any  Directors  retired  from  the  direction  since  the  imputations  were 
thrown  out  that  the  Dock  Companies  robbed  the  importers  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

(.3676)  Then  I  may  consider  it  to  be  your  opinion  that,  in  every 
point  of  view,  a  community  of  interest  has  always  existed  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Dock  Companies  ? — Entirely  so  ;  I  cannot  conceive  a 
difference  in  their  interests. 

(3677)  Supposing  that  there  was  any  malversation  of  the  property 
of  importers,  and  that  that  was  proved,  you  would  have  to  make  it 
good  to  the  importers,  and  consequently  you  have  the  same  interest  in 
looking  after  it  as  the  Customs  have  in  looking  after  their  revenue  ? 
— Unquestionably.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  add  to  a  former 
answer,  which  seems  to  have  in  view  the  question  of  vigilance  as 
regards  the  general  management  of  the  Docks.  The  question  was 
whether  I  was  not  in  the  way  of  constantly  receiving  communications 
from  the  secretary,  and  I  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  I  think  I  should 
take  occasion  to  add  that  the  secretary  lives  at  the  Dock  house,  and 
that  he  is  in  daily  attendance  there  from  between  eight  and  nine  in 
morning  till  late  in  the  day.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  similar  instance 
of  devotion  by  any  person  filling  that  description  of  situation  to  his 
duties ;  he  has  not,  I  believe,  been  absent  for  forty-eight  working 
hours  from  daily  attendance  at  the  Docks,  with  the  exception  of  a 
visit  of  six  weeks,  about  ten  years,  ago,  which  he  paid  to  the  late  Lord 
Lonsdale  (Lord  Wallace),  and  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Thompson,  at  Underley  Hall,  Westmoreland ;  with  that  exception  I 
do  not  recollect  any  period  when  he  has  been  absent  so  long  as  two  or 
three  days  from  his  post. 

(3678)  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  your  confidence  in  the  secretary 
has  been  in  the  slightest  degree  shaken  by  these  recent  proceedings  ? 
— Not  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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To  all  who  know  anything  of  the  merchants  of  London,  the 
following  list  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company  will  ajQford  a  suf- 
ficient assurance  that  at  the  head  of  its  affairs,  it  can  boast  the 
guidance  of  the  most  extensive  and  eminent  mercantile  body 
perhaps  in  the  world. 


ST.  KATHARINE  DOCK  COMPANY". 

George  P.  Barclay,  Esq Barclay  &  Co. 

Charles  D.  Bruce,  Esq Alexander  &  Co. 

John  W.  Cater,    I-^sq    Cater,  Collett,  &  Co. 

Benjamin  Cohen,  Esq N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons. 

Alexander  Colvin,  Esq Crawford,  Colvin  &  Co. 

William  Gladstone,  Esq ,  Thomson,  Bonar,  &  Co. 

John  H.  Gledstanes,  Esq Gledstanes  &  Co. 

George  C.  Glyn,  Esq.,  M.P Glyn,  Halifax,  Mills,  &  Co. 

Charles  P.  Grenfell,  Esq. .......  P.  Grenfell  &  Sons. 

John  B.  Heath,  Esq Heath,  Fui-ze,  &  Co. 

John  Hodgson,  Esq Finlay,  Hodgson,  &  Co. 

Joseph  Henry,  Esq Henry  &  Josephs. 

John  G.  Hubbard,  Esq John  Hubbard  &  Co. 

Robert  McCalraont,    Esq McCalmonl,  Brothers. 

John  H.  Palmer,  Esq Palmer,  McKillop,  Dent,  &  Co. 

Francis  Pegler,  Esq Pegler,  Brothers. 

Manuel  Perez,  Esq.  , Pinto,  Perez,  &  Co. 

William  I*ye.  Esq.    ... Pye,  Field,  &  Tanqueray, 

Thomas  Tooke,  Esq. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Aid.,  M.P. . ,  Thompson  &  Forman. 

Thomas  Weeding,  Esq. 


EX-DIRECTORS. 

J.  Gurney  Fry,  Esq Sanderson,  Fry,  &  Co. 

William  Sampson,  Esq.   ......  . .   Sampson,  Batard,  &  Co. 

Anthony  Ridley,  Esq. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  MISUNDERSTANDING  WITH 
THE  BOARD  OF  CUSTOxMS. 


Mr.  Tooke  and  Sir  John  Hall,  who  were  examined  jointly, 
explained  in  the  following  detail,  the  subject  of  this  Chapter. 

(368 1)  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  Customs  were 
compelled  to  take  proceedings  against  the  Dock  Companies  in  conse- 
quence of  finding  the  Dock  authorities  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  re- 
gulations which  the  Customs  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  revenue  ;  are  you  aware  of  any  such  regulations  having  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Customs? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

(3682)  Is  it  the  fact,  as  stated,  that  in  the  year  1848  representations 
were  made  by  the  Customs  to  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Company's  officers? — If  there  had  been 
any  such  representations  made  I  must  have  known  of  them,  and  I 
would  say  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  any  such  representations 
could  have  been  made. 

(3683)  If  not  then  made,  when  were  they  made  ? — The  first  com- 
munication which  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  received  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  conveying  charges  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Conypany's  officers,  was  in  a  letter  received  from  them, 
dated  the  12th  of  December,  1849  '>  that  letter  was  in  answer  to  one  of 
the  day  before  from  the  Directors  of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company. 
With  your  permission  I  will  read  the  letter  of  the  Company,  dated  the 
1 1  th,  and  the  answer  of  the  folU)vving  day  by  the  Board  ;  these  letters 
will  explain  the  nature  and  the  commencement  of  the  controversy 
between  the  Customs  and  the  St.  Katharine  Docks.  This  is  the  letter 
of  the  1 1th  December,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Customs. 

"Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Katha- 
rine Dock  Company,  to  represent  to  the  Honourable  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  that  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  midst  of 
public  business  in  their  Docks  aiid  warehouses,  a  numerous  body  of  Cus- 
toms oncers  entered  these  Docks,  and  also  the  premises  of  the  Company 
in   Cutler- street,  and  in  separate  divisions  proceeded  timuUaneoutly  to 
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search  and  rummage  the  Jloors  of  the  several  warehouses,  every  possible 
facility  and  aid  having  been  immediately  afforded  them  by  the  officers 
and  servants  of  this  Company  for  that  purpose.  No  intimation,  con- 
fidential or  otherwise,  was  given  to  the  Directors  or  the  officers  of  the 
Company  of  an  intention  to  adopt  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding,  nor 
was  any  communication  received  of  the  circumstances  which  had  called 
for  the  same.  The  only  information  obtained  by  this  Company  was 
after  the  search  had  commenced  (and  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  the 
same  day),  *  that  the  Dock  Company  would  hear  from  the  Board  of 
Customs  upon  the  subject.'  A  week  having  now  elapsed  without  their 
having  received  from  the  Honourable  the  Board  of  Customs  the  com- 
munication which  they  were  to  expect,  the  Directors  can  no  longer 
refrain  from  expressing  their  strong  feelings  of  surprise  and  indignation 
at  the  extraordinary  proceeding  to  which  their  establishment  has  been 
thus  subjected,  a  proceeding  which,  accompanied  as  it  has  been  with 
uncalled  for  publicity,  is,  they  have  reason  to  believe,  without  example 
as  regards  an^^  other  public  Dock  Company  in  the  Port  of  London, 
and  which  nothing  short  of  a  well-grounded  charge  of  systematic  frauds 
upon  the  revenue,  implicating  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  establish- 
ment, can  justify.  I  am  therefore  desired  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  state  to  the  Honourable  the  Board  of  Customs  the  extreme  impor- 
tance which  they  attach  to  their  being  with  the  least  possible  further 
delay  furnished  with  the  particulars  of  the  allegations,  and  with  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  a  most  insidious  and  mischievous 
attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  into  discredit,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  an  establishment  to  whose  custody  millions,  in  value,  of  property 
are  entrusted,  and  through  whose  instrumentality  the  interests  of 
commerce  have  been  promoted  and  the  revenue  protected  during  the 
last  twenty-one  years.  I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  (signed) 
J.  Hall,  secretary." 

(3684)  With  reference  to  that  letter,  was  that  and  almost  every 
other  letter  that  has  been  sent  to  the  Board  of  Customs  written  under 
your  dictation,  and  with  your  full  knowledge  and  concurrence  ? — All 
that  part  which  was  not  merely  formal ;  that  part  which  related  to  the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  myself  and  the  other  Directors  was 
written  by  me,  and  I  can  speak  to  the  feeling  of  the  Board  with  re- 
ference to  that  letter  of  the  11th  of  December,  when  the  draft  of  it 
was  submitted  to  the  Court  for  its  approval.  The  words  that  I  had 
originally  used  were  "  the  expression  of  surprise  and  concern,"  and  it 
was  moved  at  the  Board,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  word  "in- 
dignation" should  be  substituted  for  the  word  "  concern,"  for  nothing 
could  exceed  the  feeling  of  indignation  which  the  Directors  entertained. 
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(3(585.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  All  the  letters  which  have  been 
written  to  the  Board  of  Customs  in  the  name  of  the  St.  Katharine 
Dock  Company  have  had  the  full  sanction  of  the  Board  at  their  meet- 
ings ? — Yes,  their  unanimous  sanction.  With  reference  to  this  letter 
I  should  mention  that  the  4th  of  December  was  the  Tuesday  previous; 
it  is  material  to  bear  in  mind  that  date.  This  is  the  answer  of  the 
Board  of  Customs  of  the  12th  of  December;  it  is  addressed  by  Mr 
Scovell,  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  to  Sir  John  Hall : — 

"  Sir, — Having  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  your 
letter  of  the  11th  instant,  stating  that  you  wei-e  instructed  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  to  represent  to  them  that 
on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  midst  of  public  business  at  the  Docks  ^nd 
warehouses,  a  numerous  body  of  Customs  officers  entered  the  Docks, 
and  also  the  premises  of  the  Company  in  Cutler-street,  and  proceded  to 
search  and  rummage  the  floors  of  the  several  warehouses,  of  which 
proceedings  the  Directors  complain,  more  particularly  as  they  took 
place  without  any  previous  intimation,  either  confidential  or  otherwise, 
having  been  given  to  the  Company  of  an  intention  to  adopt  such  a 
course  ;  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Di- 
rectors, that  information  having  been  received  by  the  officers  of  this 
department  that  irregularities  were  practised  in  the  St.  Katharine 
Docks,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  a  close  inquiry,  and  that  before 
any  formal  steps  could  be  taken  in  the  matter,  circumstances  arose 
which  precipitated  that  inquiry,  and  that,  therefore,  however  desirous 
the  Board  might  have  been  of  giving,  in  courtesy  to  the  Company, 
some  previous  intimation,  confidential  pr  otherwise,  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  pursuing  such  a  course  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  officers, 
who  immediately  mentioned  the  object  of  their  visit  to  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Dock  Company^  who,  it  is  admitted  in  your  representa- 
tion, accompanied  the  Customs  officers  in  the  search  which  ensued.  I 
am  to  add  that  it  will  be  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  Directors  of  the  St.  Katharine 
Dock  Company  as  soon  as  the  case  has  been  laid  before  them,  with  the 
reports  of  their  officers  thereon.     I  am,  &c.     (signed)   C.  Scovell." 

Thus  a  week  elapsed  after  a  most  violent  and  unparalleled  act  of 
aggression  against  the  Docks  by  a  large  body  of  Custom-house  officers, 
without  any  communication  from  the  Board  of  its  having  issued  orders 
for  such  a  proceeding,  or  of  the  grounds  for  such  orders,  and  it  was 
only  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Directors  contained  in 
their  letter  of  the  1 1th  December,  1849,  that  this  tardy  communication 
was  made  by  the  Commissioners. 

(3686.  Chairman.)  In  point  of  fact  you  had  received  no  notice  what- 
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evei"  from  the  Customs  of  this  invasion  of  the  docks  by  this  army  of 
Custom-house  officers  l — None  whatever  ;  we  should  not  have  been 
more  surprised  by  an  earthquake  than  we  were  by  this  invasion. 

(3687.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  The  Cutler-street  warehouses, 
mentioned  in  that  letter,  do  not  form  part  of  the  establishment  of  the 
St.  Katharine  Docks,  they  are  a  separate  building  ? — They  are  a 
separate  building,  but  part  of  the  same  establishment  belonging  to  the 
same  company. 

(3688)  But  they  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  docks  ? — 
Yes,  at  some  distance. 

{3689}  A  quarter  ofamile  ? — Barely  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

(3690)  But  the  Cutler-street  warehouses  are  not  within  the  dock 
walls  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

(3691.  Chairman.)  In  the  petition  of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Com- 
pany the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Customs,  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  are  described  as  having  been  conducted  in  a  most  offensive 
manner,  being  more  like  a  search  by  police-officers  for  stolen  goods, 
than  a  visit  for  examination  by  officers  of  Customs  ;  on  what  authority 
is  that  description  given  ] — The  description  is  given  in  the  reports  of 
our  principal  officers  ;  and  as  two  of  those  reports,  written  on  the 
immediate  occasion,  fully  bear  out  the  statement  in  the  petition,  and 
are  not  of  such  length  as  to  occupy  unduly  the  time  of  the  Committee, 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  read  them.  This  is  from  Mr.  Hunt, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Cutler-street  warehouses,  dated  "Cutler- 
street  Warehouses,  6th  December,  1849;"  it  is  addressed  to  the 
seci'etary : 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  report  that  at  about  1 2  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  4th  inst., 
Mr.  Blackstone,  landing  surveyor,  attended  by  a  landing-waiter  and 
Customs  weigher,  came  to  these  warehouses,  and,  without  inquiring 
for  any  of  the  company's  officers,  proceeded  to  one  of  the  rooms  in 
which  coffee  is  deposited,  when  he  was  met  by  Superintending-Fore- 
man  Wells,  to  whom  he  only  observed  that  he  came  to  look  round. 
From  that  room,  and  unattended  except  by  his  party,  he  went  into  the 
clock-room,  in  which  tea  is  deposited,  when  he  sent  for  the  tea  ware- 
house-keeper, and  demanded  the  key  in  order  to  examine  what  the 
clock-case  contained  !  From  this  room,  attended  by  the  tea  warehouse- 
keeper,  he  and  his  party  went  intp  the  store-room,  and  opened  all  the 
presses  in  which  the  different  stores  !  (hessen,  papers,  &c.)  are  depo- 
sited. He  then  asked  the  warehouse-keeper  where  he  kept  his  '  sur- 
plus tea,'  to  which  the  warehouse-keeper  replied  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  meant  by  '  surplus  tea;'  ihat  he  had  no  such  thing  as  sur- 
plus tea.      He  then    went   into  another  tea   room,  and  seemed  very 
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suspicious  as  to  what  was  deposited  in  it,  and  searched  it  minutely  ; 
he  then  went  to  a  small  room,  in  which  old  empty  silk  packages,  gunny, 
&c.,  are  deposited,  and  minutely  examined  the  contents,  &c.  From  this 
room  he  entered  one  of  the  sugar  rooms,  and  sent  for  Superintending- 
Foreman  Wells  to  inquire  about  two  bags  of  sugar  (cargo  sugar)  which 
were  in  the  room,  and  then  examined  the  contents,  containing  sweepings, 
chips  of  wood,  &c.  After  some  further  triflingly  minute  exami- 
nations, he  quitted  the  premises.  On  the  following  day  (yesterday), 
Mr.  Blackstone  saw  me  in  my  office,  and  stated  that  he  wished  to  ex- 
amine the  piles  of  the  bales  of  coffee,  ex  '  Adelaide,'  1844,  and 
*  Amelia  Hill,'  1845,  which  having  done,  making  a  minute  of  the 
numbers  of  each  of  the  bales  remaining,  he  quitted  the  premises.  I  am 
ignorant  of  any  irregularity  to  warrant  this  extraordinary  and  minute 
examination,  and  which  to  my  mind  had  the  character  of  a  search  as 
by  a  police-officer  after  stolen  property  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  any  cir- 
cumtances  to  justify  it.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  (signed)  fV. 
Andrews  Hunt." 

I  propose  to  read  another  letter  from  Mr.  Nodin,  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Docks,  dated  on  the  following  day ;  this  is  also  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary : 

"  Sir, — I  cannot  form  any  idea  as  to  what  may  have  led  to  the  ex- 
traordinary proceedings  referred  to  in  the  annexed  statement  from  Mr 
Hunt.  A  similar  course  has  been  taken  at  the  same  time  in  four  of 
the  warehouses  at  these  Docks,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  result  is  to 
be  communicated  officially  by  the  Board  of  Customs  to  this  Company. 
The  manner  in  which  the  examination  has  been  conducted  must  pro- 
duce serious  injury  to  this  Company.  It  has  already  become  matter  of 
discussion  amongst  the  mercantile  community,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  facts,  various  injurious  reports  are  in  circulation.  It  might  have 
been  imagined  that  any  such  search,  if  deemed  necessary,  could  have 
been  conducted  by  those  superior  officers  of  the  revenue  stationed  at  the 
Docks,  and  in  whom  it  may  be  presumed  the  Board  places  confidence, 
instead  of  the  adoption  of  a  course  certain  to  produce  unfounded  sus- 
picion, and  to  give  publicity  to  it.  I  believe  that  information  has  been 
given  to  the  Customs  by  persons,  «ome  of  whom  were  dismissed  from 
here  on  suspicion  of  improper  practices.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
one  party,  failing  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  money  from  this  Company, 
after  his  dismissal  threatened  such  a  proceeding.  If  it  were  considered 
that  sufficient  reason  existed  for  the  matter,  there  cannot  be  any  jus- 
tification for  the  manner.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  (signed) 
J,  P.  Nodin,  Superintendent." 

(3692 .  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  Those  were  confidential  reports  made  to 
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you  by  your  own  servants  ? — Yes. — (Sir  J.  Hall.)  But  they  were  com- 
municated to  our  directors. 

(3()93.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  Have  you  any  other  reports  to  read?— (Mr. 
Tooke.)  No ;  we  consider  these  to  be  sufficient  specimens ;  no  doubt 
we  could  have  got  reports  to  the  same  effect  from  other  warehouse- 
keepers,  if  we  had  thought  fit  to  call  for  them. 

(.3694.  Chairman.)  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
the  Custom-house  officers  who  ransacked  the  premises  on  that  occa- 
sion?— On  the  occasion  when  the  invading  army  of  Custom-house  offi- 
cers took  the  whole  neighbourhood  by  surprise,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of 
the  exact  number;  the  number  was  stated  to  be  very  great:  I  should 
say  something  between  50  and  100. 

{36Q5.  Mr.  Moody.)  You  stated  the  number  of  officers  that  there 
were  at  the  Cutler-street  warehouse;  have  you  not  kept  an  account  of 
the  number  of  officers  that  came  to  the  other  warehouses  ? — No,  we*could 
not  keep  an  account  of  the  number,  it  took  us  entirely  by  surprise. 

(369G.  Chairman.)  Was  one  of  your  own  discarded  servants  heading 
that  body  of  Custom-hoxisa  officers  ? — Yes ;  he  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Cockshott,  the  landing-surveyor,  on  the  day  following  the  first  attack  ; 
and  upon  remonstrance  being  made  by  some  of  the  dock  officers  at  the 
irregularity  of  bringing  a  stranger  into  the  docks  icithout  permission,  J\Ir. 

Cockshott  CLAIMED  THIS  MAN  OP  THE  NAME    OP    HarRIS    AS    A    SERVANT 

OF  THE  Customs. 

(3697)  Had  this  man  Harris  been  dismissed  from  your  service 
very  recently  ? — He  had  been  dismissed  from  our  service  only  three  or 
four  days  previous  to  his  coming  on  the  premises  as  an  informer. 

(3698)  On  what  ground  was  he  dismissed? — On  the  ground  of  his 
being  in  communication  with  the  associates  of  two  Custom-house  oncers 
who  were  convicted  op  stealing  brandy. 

(3699)  You  discharged  him  because  you  found  him  getting  gene- 
rally into  bad  company  ? — Yes. 

(3700)  And  he  was  the  person  selected  by  Mr.  Cockshott  to  accompany 
him  at  the  head  of  the  officers  in  making  the  search  that  was  instittcted  ? 
Yes ;  and  give  them  information  as  to  what  was  to  be  found  of  an  im- 
proper description. 

(3701  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  Did  he  go  round  the  ware- 
houses and  point  to  the  different  piles  ? — Yes;  at  his  entrance  into  one 
of  the  warehouses,  he  pointed  to  some  coffee,  and  asserted  that  there 
were  some  bags  secreted  in  some  piles,  and  on  looking  into  those  piles 
they  found  nothing  to  jnstify  the  information. 

(3702.  Chairman.)  What  do  you  think  is  likely  to  have  been  the 
effect  upon  all  the  servants  of  the  Dock  Company,  of  finding  dis- 
carded servants  immediately  taken  into  the  employment  of  the  Cus- 
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toms  in  that  way  ? — I  should  think  it  must  have,  and  has  had,  the 
worst  possible  effect ;  honest  servants  of  the  company  saw  these  dis- 
honest men  (for  they  were  almost  all  tainted  with  the  suspicion  of 
dishonesty,  if  not  convicted  of  dishone:sty,)  having  a  superiority  in  a 
manner  over  themselves ;  they  were  treated  as  important  personages, 
and  they  were  paraded  up  and  down  the  warehouses  as  confidential 
parties  with  the  Custom-house  officers,  to  point  out  what  they  consi- 
dered was  an  improper  practice,  and  they  desired  bags  of  coffee  or 
chests,  or  packages  of  any  kind,  to  be  pulled  down  and  examined,  in 
order  to  see  whether  they  answered  the  description  of  irregularity 
which  they  professed  to  point  out. 

(3703)  There  was  only  one  of  your  discarded  servants  that  accom- 
panied Mr.  Cockshott  upon  that  occasion  ? — On  the  first  occasion 
there  was  only  one  of  our  discarded  servants,  but  afterwards  tliere 
were  your  persons,  informers,  who  Jiad  been  in  our  service;  some  of  them 
had  been  guilty  of  theft,  which  we  could  not  bring  home  by  legal  evidence 
to  them,  but  there  was  no  moral  doubt  of  their  guilt. 

(.S704)  Do  you  believe  that  any  great  establishment  in  London 
could  be  carried  on  if  a  premium  to  insubordination  were  to  be  given 
in  that  way? — I  think  it  quite  impossible  ;  if  continued  and  sanctioned 
it  would  entail  the  total  disorgination  of  such  establishment. 

(3705)  The  Commissioners,  in  a  letter  of  the  12th  of  December, 
1849,  which  you  have  read,  state  that  "circumstances  had  arisen, 
which  precipitated  the  inquiry,  and  that  therefore,  however  desirous 
the  Board  might  have  been  of  giving,  in  courtesy  to  the  company,  some 
previous  intimation,  confidential  or  otherwise,  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity for  pursuing  such  a  course,  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  officers,  who 
immediately  mentioned  the  object  of  their  visit  to  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  Dock  Company  ;"  have  the  directors  at  any  subsequent 
time  learned  what  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  that  precipi  - 
tation? — The  directors  have  never  to  this  time  learned  what  were  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  that  precipitate  and  violent  course ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  assertion  that  the  officers  of  the  Customs  imme- 
diately mentioned  the  object  of  their  visit  to  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Dock  Company,  it  is  denied  by  the  Dock  officers,  who  state  that 
the  only  answer  to  their  inquiry  that  they  could  obtain  fiom  the  Cus- 
toms officers,  was,  "  that  the  Dock  Company  would  hear  from  the 
Board  of  Customs  on  the  subject." 

(3706)  The  Customs  officers  having  so  stated,  what  was  the  tenor 
of  the  further  communication  which  the  Board  promised  to  make,  ns 
soon  as  they  should  have  before  them  the  reports  of  their  officers  ? — In 
reply  to  that  question,  I  propose  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Board  of 
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Customs,  dated  the  2'2nd  December,  1849,  addressed  to  the  secretary 
of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company: 

"Custom-house,  22nd  December,  1849.  Sir, — With  reference  to 
my  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  acquainting  you  that  information  having 
been  given  to  the  officers  of  this  department  that  irregularities  were 
practised  in  the  St.  Katherine  Docks,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to 
a  close  inquiry,  and  that  circumstances  had  arisen  which  precipitated 
that  inquiry,  and  thus  rendered  previous  communication  with  the 
company  impracticable  ;  but  that  it  Avould  be  the  desire  of  the  Board 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  directors,  so 
soon  as  the  case  had  been  laid  before  them,  with  the  reports  of  their 
officers  thereon.  I  am  now  commanded  to  acquaint  you,  that  circum- 
stances have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  which  appear  to  im- 
plicate several  of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock 
Company  in  transactions  of  a  fraudulent  nature,  demanding  the  serious 
consideration  of  he  Board,  and  with  reference  to  which,  as  they  will 
probably  deem  it  necessary  to  take  the  directions  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  it  would  be  premature,  as  well  as  unjust  towards  the  alleged 
guilty  parties,  to  point  out  any  particular  individuals  as  probable  ob- 
jects of  prosecution,  until  the  evidence  in  possession  of  the  Crown  has 
been  fully  and  fairly  considered  ;  nor,  for  the  same  reasons,  would  it 
be  just  towards  them  or  the  Crown  to  divulge  the  circumstances  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  measures  which  the  Board  have  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  adopt ;  but  should  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  be  of  opinion 
that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  proceedings  against  any  of 
the  parties,  the  Board,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  before  them, 
will  feel  it  an  imperative  duty  to  pursue  such  prosecution,  in  justice  to 
the  Crown  and  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Com- 
pany.    I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  (signed)   C.  Scovell." 

(.3707)  Did  the  directors  give  any  answer  to  that  communication  ? 
— On  the  first  meeting  of  a  court  of  directors  after  the  receipt  of  that 
letter,  the  greatest  anxiety  was  expressed  to  obtain  some  precise  infor- 
mation of  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  those  obscure  and  mysterious 
denunciations.  And  with  that  view  the  Deputy  Chairman,  Alderman 
Thompson,  who  was  personally,  and  indeed,  I  believe,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  undertook  to  call  forthwith  at 
the  Custom-house,  and  endeavour  to  see  the  Chairman  ;  this  he  did, 
but  without  succeeding  in  obtaining  any  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  malpractices  and  fraudulent  transactions  imputed  to  the  servants 
and  officers  of  the  Company  ;  all  the  answer  given  by  the  Chair- 
man vras,  that  he  was  not  a  liberty  to  say  anything  on  the  subject 
without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  Board.  Finding  this  attempt 
ineffectual,  the     irectors  addressed  a  formal  application  to  the  Board 
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for  an  interview  with  a  deputation  from  the  docks,  consisting  of  the 
two  Chairs,  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Glyn,  and  the  Secretary,  Sir  John 
Hall;  this  was  accorded,  and  the  1st  of  January  1850,  fixed  for  the 
purpose,  when  the  deputation  was  received  hy  the  Chairman,  and 
the  Deputy  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Richmond.  On  that  occasion  the  de- 
putation urged  in  the  strongest  manner  the  inconvenience,  the  injury, 
and  the  injustice  which  the  dock  company  were  sustaining  from  the 
violent  aggression  which  their  establishment  had  experienced  by  the 
entry  of  a  large  body  of  Custom-house  officers  into  their  premises,  and 
by  the  alarming  reports  which  were  spread  affecting  the  credit  of  the 
docks,  in  consequence  of  proceedings  against  them  of  so  unusual  a 
character  by  the  Customs.  We  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  Com- 
missioners the  identity  of  our  interests  in  the  case  with  that  of  the 
Crown ;  we  desired  to  know  what  were  the  fraudulent  transactions, 
and  who  were  the  delinquents,  as  we  were  interested  in  detecting  and 
punishing  them,  and  we  offered  our  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Cus- 
toms in  endeavours  to  that  effect.  The  Commissioners  vouchsafed  not 
a  word  of  information,  but  simply  stated  that  we  should  have  an 
answer  in  writing.  This  answer  was  dated  on  the  following  day,  and 
I  beg  to  be  alloAved  to  read  it,  because  it  contains  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  the  allegations  which  have  hitherto  been  made  by  the  Customs 
tending  to  impugn  the  conduct  of  the  dock  company  and  its  officers 
and  servants  : 

"Custom-house,  2nd  January,  1850.  Sir, — The  Chairman,  Deputy 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  Richmond  having  apprised  this  Board  that  they, 
yesterday  morning,  had  an  interview  with  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
the  Chairman,  Deputy  Chairman,  the  Treasurer,  and  yourself  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  who  had  pressed  very 
strongly  upon  them  the  expediency  of  the  Board's  affording  them, 
without  delay,  full  information  in  regard  to  certain  irregularities  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  in  their  premises,  I  am  commanded  to  apprise 
you,  with  reference  to  the  inquiries  now  pending  with  respect  to  the 
irregularities  alluded  to,  that  the  information  received  by  the  Board  was 
to  the  effect  that  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  had,  from  time  to 
time,  been  clandestinely  conveyed  out  of  the  warehouses  under  the 
disguised  character  of  '  scrapings,'  with  reference  to  which  a  much 
greater  allowance  had  been  procured  for  dirt,  &c.,  on  estimating  them 
for  duty,  than  the  real  contents  of  the  casks  would  justify ;  and  that 
this  practice  had  prevailed  for  a  long  time  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
revenue  ;  and  that  a  somewhat  similar  practice  had  been  pursued  with 
respect  to  coffee  and  other  goods,  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  ab- 
stracted from  the  bulk  to  which  they  belonged,  for  some  pui'pose  or 
other,  and  deposited  in  bags  and  small  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the 
iirpmiisps    an  irrpp-ularitv  calculated  to  ondanp-er  tbs  revpmie  :    and  with 
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reference  to  the  recent  investigation  at  the  docks,  it  may  be  observed  that 
a  strong  confirmation  is  afforded  of  the  truth  of  the  information  upon 
which  it  proceeded,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  several  casks  tared  in 
the  usual  course,  ostensibly  for  sugar  scrapings,  but  at  that  time  in  process 
of  filling  Avith  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  on  the  plan  indicated 
by  the  information  afforded  prior  to  the  operation  ;  that  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  it  is  obvious  that  the  labourers  and  servants  of  the  Company 
must  have  been  guilty  of  gross  mal-practices,  whilst  it  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble that  they  could  have  carried  them  on  to  any  great  extent  without 
the  privity  or  knowledge,  if  not  direct  concurrence  of  the  superior 
officers,  upon  whose  supervision  great  reliance  is  necessarily  placed  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Company's  service,  both  as  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  Company  and  the  Crown,  and  who  it  is  therefore  feared  have,  to  say 
the  least,  been  very  lax  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  both, 
directly  or  indirectly.  It  will  naturally  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
Board  must  feel  extremely  anxious  before  dismissing  such  a  charge,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  making  any  definite  accusation  against  any  parties  on 
the  other  hand,  to  weigh  the  circumstances  with  great  care,  but  as  the 
St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  in  consequence  of  their  pressing  for 
information,  are  hereby  put  in  possession  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  recent  investigation  proceeded,  the  Board  are  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  pointing  out  any  individuals,  since,  with  that  information, 
the  Company,  possessing  also  the  best  possible  information  as  to  the 
parties  employed,  and  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  their 
operations,  will  be  able  to  ascertain  for  themselves  how  far  the  allega- 
tions are  well  founded,  and  if  so,  who  are  the  parties  who  must,  of 
necessity  have  been  concerned ;  and  not  only  who  are  the  parties  bene- 
fitted by  these  operations,  but  also  who  are  most  immediately  amenable 
for  the  offences  committed,  and  liable  to  the  Crown  for  any  damage 
which  may  have  accrued.     I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)         "W.  Maclean." 

Upon  my  submitting  that  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  at  their 
first  meeting  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  I  took  occasion  to  observe 
that  I  was  very  greatly  relieved  by  having  received  it,  after  the  very 
important  charges  of  fraudulent  transactions  and  gross  mal-practices ; 
inasmuch  as  it  appeared  by  this  letter  that  the  charge  was  one  relating 
exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  to  scrapings  and  sweepings ;  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  use  a  common  expression,  they  had  discovered  nothing 
but  "  a  mare's  nest,"  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  take  measures 
accordingly. 

(3708)  Upon  that  proposal  being  made  to  you,  you  recommended 
the  Directors,  and  they  followed  that  advice,  to  institute  the  investiga- 
tion which  had  been  proposed  to  them  by  the  Board  of  Customs ! — 
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Yes ;  in  pursuance  of  this  reference  to  them  by  the  Customs,  they 
directly  instituted  a  searching  inquiry  throughout  the  warehouses,  but 
could  discover  no  grounds  for  the  charges.  On  the  lith  February, 
1 850,  the  Directors  addressed  a  letter  to  that  effect  to  the  Board  of 
Customs,  and  this  letter,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read ;  I  should 
beg  to  observe,  that  these  letters  are,  in  fact,  the  statement  of  our  case. 
The  Customs  have  proceeded  differently  with  reference  to  the  St.  Katha- 
rine Dock  Company  from  the  way  in  which  they  have  proceeded  with 
reference  to  the  London  Dock  Company ;  in  the  case  of  the  London 
Docks,  the  Company  have  printed  the  correspondence  which  went  upon 
particular  cases ;  there  were  distinct  charges  and  denicds,  and  attempts 
at  proof  on  the  one  side,  and  of  disproof  on  the  other.  In  our  case, 
we  have  nothing  but  these  allegations,  and  I  now  propose  to  read  the 
letter  of  the  11th  February,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  did  not 
enter  into  all  the  allegations,  but  a  separate  report  by  the  secretary  of 
the  same  date  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Customs  accompanying 
this  letter.  The  reading  of  this  correspondence  will  not  occupy  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Committee,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  exact  state  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Customs  and  the  Company  without  reading  these  letters.  This  is 
the  letter  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company  : — 

"  St.  Katharine  Docks,  Uth  February,  1850." 
Sir, — In  my  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo,  I  informed  you  that  so  soon  as 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  at  that  time  in  progress,  relating  to  certain 
allegations  founded  upon  information  received  by  the  Board  of  Customs 
and  communicated  by  them  to  the  Directors  of  this  Company,  to  the 
effect  that  several  of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  St.  Katharine 
Dock  Company  were  implicated  in  transactions  of  a  fraudulent  nature, 
should  be  reported  to  the  Directors,  a  communication  would  be  made  to 
the  Board  on  the  subject.  The  investigation  requiring,  as  it  did,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  information  furnished  by  the 
Customs,  a  minute  investigation  into  every  part  jof  the  Company's  ware- 
housing establishment,  to  which  the  charge  against  its  officers  and  ser- 
vants as  being  implicated  in  fraudulent  transactions  applied,  has  neces- 
sarily occupied  a  considerable  time.  It  is  now  completed,  and  I  am 
instructed  by  the  Directors  to  make  the  following  communication  to  you 
on  the  subject  for  the  information  of  the  Board  of  Customs.  The  Di- 
rectors upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  information  elicited  by  the 
searching  inquiry  which  they  had  instituted,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  enabled  to  state  that  they  feel  themselves  justified  in  expressing 
their  conviction  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  charges  against 
the  Company,  nor  for  the  accusation  founded  thereon  in  the  letters  of 
the  Board  against  the  officers  and  servants  in  the  employ  of  the  Com- 
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pauy,  and  that  nothing  has  transpired  as  the  result  of  that  investigation 
to  affect  the  character  for  integrity  of  those  officers  or  servants,  most  of 
whom  have  been  in  the  service  since  the  opening  of  the  Docks,  and  in 
all  of  whom  the  Directors  continue  to  repose  a  well-merited  confidence. 
The  charges  in  the  information  laid  before  the  Board  against  this  Com- 
pany, involving  such  serious  imputation  on  the  character  of  its  officers 
and  servants,  are   stated  in  the  letter  of  the  Board  of  the  2nd  January 
last  as  being  to  the  following  effect :    '  That  considerable  quantities^of 
sugar  had   from  time  to  time  been  clandestinely  conveyed  out  of  the 
warehouses  of  this  Company,  under  the  disguised  character  of  scrapings, 
with  reference  to  which  a  much  greater  allowance  had  been  procured  for 
dirt,  &c.,   on  estimating  them  for  duty,  than  the  real  contents  of  the 
casks  would  justify,  and  that  the  practice  had  prevailed  for  a  long  time, 
to  the  serious  injury  of  the  revenue,  and  that  a  strong  confirmation  was 
afforded  of  the  truth  of  the  information  as  respected  several  casks  tared 
in   the  usual  course  ostensibly  for  sugar  scrapings,  but  at  the  time  in 
process  of  filling  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  on  the  plan  indi- 
cated by  the  information  afforded  prior  to  the  operation. '     And  further, 
'  That  a  similar  practice  had  been  pursued  with  respect  to  coffee  and 
other  goods,  which  were  from  time  to  time  abstracted  from  the  bulk  to 
which  they  belong  for  some  purpose  or  other,  and  deposited  in  bags  and 
small  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  premises.'     On  these  charges 
against  the  Company,  the  Directors  have  to  offer  the  following  remarks  : 
The  scrapings  of  the  floors  of  the  sugar  waiehouses  form  the  foreground, 
as  being  the  most  important  of  the  accusations.     From  the  obscure  and 
incoherent  manner  in  which  the  charges  under  this  head  are  stated,  it  is 
not  easy  to  collect  a  very  distinct  meaning  ;  the  whole,  however,  of  this 
long  and  involved  statement  relating  to  the  sugar  scrapings  resolves 
itself  into  the  allegation  that  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  have  been 
disguised  under  the  character  of  scrapings,  and  had  from  time  to  time 
been  clandestinely  conveyed  out  of  the  warehouses,  to  the  serious  injury 
of  the  revenue.      Will  it  he  believed  that  this  formidable  charge,  in  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,   relates  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  cwt.  of  dry 
scrapings  of  sugar,  upon  which  the  alloivance  for  dirt,  &;c.,  at  the  time, 
had  not  been  assessed.      But  whether  the  allowance  might  be  greater  or 
less,  it  would  be  assessed  by  an  officer  of  the  Crown  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  an  error,  one  way  or  the  other,  could  not  involve  a  sum  of 
more  than  a  few   shillings.      The  total  quantity  of  scrapings,  wet  and 
dry,  placed  under  stop  by  the  Custom-house  officers  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, including  dirt,  does  not  exceed  two  tons  and  a  half,  and  the  duty 
chargeable  thereon  amounts  to  the  sum  of  3l.  14s.  3d.     The  sweepings 
of  coffee  are  in  quantity  about  five  tons  :   these  and  the  scrapings  of 
other  articles  detained  by  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  do  not  exceed 
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eight  tons,  so  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  the  whole  is  about 
eleven  tons  in  weight.  It  should  seem  from  the  circumstance  of  these 
charges  being  countenanced  by  the  Board,  that  the  Commissioners 
are  impressed  with  a  most  exaggerated  notion  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  quantities  and  value  of  the  articles  involved  in  this  allegation ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  imperfectly  acqviainted  with  the  author- 
ised practice  which  prevails  in  the  public  docks,  with  reference  to  the 
collection  and  sale  of  the  scrapings  of  sugar,  and  of  the  sweepings  of 
coftee  and  other  goods.  Of  the  authority  by  law  under  which  articles 
like  those  in  question  are  collected  and  sold  in  rummage  sales,  an  ex- 
planation will  be  found  in  a  statement  in  the  form  of  a  report,  a  copy  of 
which  is  annexed  to  this  letter  as  an  appendix.  In  this  statement,  the 
relative  quantities  are  given  of  the  articles  which  have  reference  to  the 
question  at  iesue,  and  it  will  hence  be  seen  how^  infinitely  small  is  the 
amount  of  articles  under  stop  which  form  the  ground  of  charge  against 
this  Company.  Now  considering  the  utter  insignificance  of  the  quan- 
tities of  these  scrapings  and  sweepings,  and  that  everything  on  the  part 
of  the  Docks^  in  respect  of  the  collection  and  disposal  of  all  sweepings 
and  scrapings,  has  been  conducted  according  to  law,  and  to  the  long 
established  fiscal  regulations  and  usage  in  these  and  the  other  Docks,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  more  frivolous  case  could  have  been  got  up 
as  a  ground  for  the  outrageous  proceedings  adopted  by  the  Customs 
officers  against  an  establishment  hke  this.  The  Board  in  its  letter, 
after  stating  the  charges  against  these  Docks,  goes  on  to  observe, 
'  That  in  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  obvious  that  the  labourers  and 
so-vants  of  the  Company  must  have  been  guilty  of  gross  malpractices, 
whilst  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they  could  have  carried  them  on  to  any 
great  extent  without  the  privity  or  knowledge,  if  not  direct  concurrence, 
of  the  superior  officers,  upon  whose  supervision  great  reliance  is  necessa- 
rily placed  for  the  integrity  of  the  Company's  service,  both  as  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  Company  and  the  Crown,  and  who  it  is  therefore 
feared  have,  to  say  the  least,  been  very  lax  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
they  owe  to  both,  directly  or  indirectly.  It  will  naturally  he  supposed, 
however,  that  the  Board  must  feel  exti-emely  anxious  before  dismissing 
such  a  charge  on  the  one  hand,  or  making  any  definite  accusation 
against  any  parties  on  the  other  hand,  to  weigh  the  circumstances  with 
great  care  ;  but  as  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  in  consequence 
of  their  pressing  for  information,  are  hereby  put  in  possession  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  recent  investigation  proceeded,  the  Board  are 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  any  individuals,  since  with 
that  information,  the  Company  possessing  also  the  best  possible  mfor- 
mation  as  to  the  parties  employed,  and  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
superintend  their  operations,  will  be  able  to  ascertain  for  themselves 
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how  far  the  allegations  are  well-founded,  and  if  so,  who  are  the  parties 
who  must  of  necessity  have  been  concerned  ;  and  not  only  who  are  the 
parties  benefitted  by  these  operations,  but  also  who  are  most  imme- 
diately amenable  for  the  offences  committed,  and  liable  to  the  Crown  for 
any  damage  which  may  have  accrued.'  The  Board  having  thus  thrown 
from  themselves  upon  the  Directors  the  responsibility  of  an  investigation 
into  the  truth  of  the  allegations  in  question,  and  the  Directors  having, 
after  a  careful  and  most  searching  inquiry,  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  those  allegations,  the  imputations  which  are  in 
the  Board's  letter  (on  the  supposition  of  the  allegations  being  well- 
founded)  cast  upon  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Company  necessarily 
fall  to  the  ground.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Directors  desire  to 
be  informed  whether  the  Board  will  dismiss  the  charge,  and  withdraw 
the  imputations  which  in  connection  with  that  charge  had  been  cast 
upon  the  officers  and  servants  in  these  Docks." 

Then  follows  along  report  with  which  it  is  unnecessary  toload 
this  Digest,  as  the  circumstances  and  explanations  so  closely  re- 
semble those  given  in  detail  in  the  preceding  chapters  as  to  the 
London  Dock  Company,  that  it  would,  in  fact,  be  in  a  great 
measure,  a  mere  repetition.  The  following  Table,  however, 
shows  in  a  succint  form  the  proceeds  of  sugar  scrapings,  and 
sweepings,  and  it  is  therefore  given  : 

AMOUNT  realised  by  the  Sale  of  Sugar  ScnAPiNcs  and  Sweepings  oi  other  I'uo- 
uucE  during  Ten  Years,  showing  the  Average  Amount  per  Annum  derived  from 
this  source. 

Sugar  scraping?  --....- 

Wool  sweepings        ''  - 

Indigo  sweepings  -..-..- 

Sweepings  from  sundry  goods  ..... 

Ditto  -     .     -    ditto  sold  at  rummage  sales  1837  to  1847 
(no  rummitge  sales  since  1847)    -         -         .         .         - 
Ditto  sold  by  private  contract         ..... 

Total  Receipts        -    £  16,933     7     4 
Deduct  estimated    amount  of  expense  of   collecting  and 

cleaning,  packages  supplied,  and  bringing  to  sale  -         4,064     0     2 

Realized        -     £  12.869     7     2 


£. 

s. 

D. 

3,551 

10 

1 

4.909 

19 

0 

5,8)3 

8 

4 

365 

8 

8 

1,563 

1 

3 

650 

0 

0 

Average  amount  per  annum     '        •        '        £  1,287. 

This  apparent  gain,   it  will  be  seen,  is  more   than  exhausted 
by  the  loss  on  charges,  &c. 

(3718)  Can  you  put  in  a  return  of  the  loss  upon  rates  and  charges  ? 
—Yes. 

Losses  on  goods  sold  at  10  rummage  sales  for  rates  and  rents  £.        s.  d. 

due  to  the  Dock  Company,  from  Nov.  1837  to  Oct,  1847.     18,006     8  10 
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Mr.  W.  C.  Graves  the  superintendent  of  the  St.  Katharine 
Dock  Company,  thus  graphically  describes  the  first  great  act  of 
aggression  by  the  fiscal  authorities  upon  his  employers  on  the 
vexed  question  of  sweeping?. 

(7105)  In  the  month  of  December,  1849,  I  bel-eve  a  search  was  in- 
stitated  in  the  St.  Katharine  Docks  by  the  Custom-house  officers  ? — It 
was. 

(7106)  In  what  manner  was  that  search  conducted  ? — The  first  inti- 
mation that  I  personally  had  of  the  affair,  was  a  communication  from 
the  superintendent  that  a  party  of  the  Custom-house  officers  bad  gone 
round  to  the  different  warehouses,  and  that  he  wished  me  immediately 
to  step  to  Warehouse  B.,  to  which  warehouse  I  accordingly  \vent. 

(7107.  Mr.  Goulbum.)  You  were  not  superintendent  at  that  time  ? 
— No,  I  was  not.  When  I  arrived  at  the  warehouse,  it  was  at  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  warehouse.  Mr.  Kendall,  one  of  the  inspectors -general, 
was  there,  and  Mr.  Beales,  and  I  think  Mr.  How,  and  there  were  some 
other  parties  with  them,  but  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  many  ;  I  think 
there  was  a  locker  or  two  with  them.  We  were  more  anxious  to  enter 
into  the  necessary  investigation  which  the  officers  might  require,  than 
to  pay  any  particular  attention  to  the  number  of  parties  who  attended  ; 
but  the  reports  from  the  dififerent  warehouse-keepers,  which  were 
forwarded  the  next  morning,  stated  that  at  Warehouse  A.  there  were 
Mr.  Kendall  and  Mr.  Butler,  attended  by  three  lockers  and  five  or  six 
weighers;  that  at  Vvarehouse  B.  there  was  a  party  of  revenue  officers 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  How  and  Mr.  Beales  and  Mr.  Kendall  ;  that 
lit  Warehouse  D.,  there  were  Mr.  Arnaud,  Mr.  Bowden,  and  several 
weighers;  that  at  Warehouse  F.,  there  were  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr. 
Cameron.  The  warehouse-keepers  there  did  not  notice  the  number  in 
attendance.  Of  course  the  superior  officers  could  not  be  at  all  the 
warehouses  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  they  did  not  ;^ersonally  see 
the  number  of  Customs  officers  who  attended,  but  it  gave  the  impression 
of  a  considerable  number.  It  is  possible,  as  accounting  for  the  number, 
that  after  they  had  made  an  examination  of  a  floor  or  a  division  of  one 
warehouse,  some  portion  of  the  officers  proceeded  then  to  another  de- 
partment, and  the  officers  of  the  depai'tment  to  which  they  proceeded 
would  not  have  any  means  of  knowing  that  they  had  been  previously  in 
attendance  at  another  department ;  and  therefore,  though  the  absolute 
number  of  officers  who  attended  might  not  be  large,  still  the  detail  of 
the  number  would  appear  to  represent  them  as  being  very  numerous, 
because  the  warehouse-keeper  would  not  know  what  portion  had 
attended  at  other  warehouses. 

(7108)  Did  the  fact  of  this  search  become  known  at  once,  not  only 
in  the  Docks  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Docks  .' — I  can  say  most 
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distinctly  that  when  I  went  to  Warehouse  B.,  I  heard  of  it  as  1  went 
along  ;  not  many  minutes  could  have  elapsed,  and  I  heard  of  it  in  going 
to  the  warehouse ;  and  in  going  home  to  Camberwell  in  the  evening,  it 
was  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  omnibus ;  I  was  not  known  in  the 
omnibus,  and  it  was  dark  at  the  time,  being  winter  time. 

(7109)  Did  the  brokers  and  other  parties  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
transacting  business  at  the  Docks,  make  remarks  upon  it  ? — It  was  the 
subject  of  constant  and  repeated  remarks,  some  of  which  were  not  very 
agreeable.  "  I  say,  what  have  your  people  at  the  St.  Katharine  Docks 
been  about ;  there  must  have  been  something  not  quite  right,  or  you 
would  not  have  all  these  Customs  officers  about  you." 

(7110)  That  search  was  then  calculated  to  do  great  harm  to  the 
Docks  ? — Yes,  very  great. 

(7186)  I  believe  that  six  casks  of  sweepings  were  seized  on  the 
first  search  at  the  St.  Katharine  Docks  in  December,  1849? — -Yes, 
there  were. 

(7187)  Had  those  been  previously  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Customs  surveyor  for  the  assessment  of  the  dirt  and  rubbish  ? — They 
had  not. 

(7188)  Is  there  any  proof,  if  those  casks  had  still  to  pass  an  exa- 
mination, that  there  was  any  intention  to  deceive  the  Customs  officers  ? 
— Certainly  not.  With  deference,  it  was  assuming  the  result  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Customs  officers  would  have  passed  those  casks  at  the 
molasses  duty. 

(7189  The  officers  have  on  several  occasions  taken  out  the  heads  of 
the  casks  ? — They  have. 

(7190)  At  the  time  they  did  that  it  was  not  alleged  that  there  was 
any  suspicion  of  fraud  ? — No,  the  practice  of  doing  so  has  ranged  over 
the  whole  period. 

(7191)  Would  it  not  have  been  perfectly  open  to  the  landing  sur- 
veyor to  have  taken  out  the  heads  of  these  six  casks  when  he  examined 
them  ? — Yes. 

(7192)  It  has  been  alleged  that  each  of  these  six  casks  contained 
3  cwt.  of  sugar.     Is  that  correct  ? — Certainly  not. 

(7193.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  Were  you  present  when  those  casks  were  opened  ? 
— I  was  not.     One  of  the  principal  warehouse-keepers  was  present. 

(7194.  Chairman.)  Will  you  give  us  the  net  weight  of  each  of  the 
six  casks.  By  whom  is  that  statement  which  you  have  in  your  hand 
made  ? — By  the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  warehouse  at  which  the  casks 
were  placed  under  stop. 

(7195)  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  Mott. 

(7196")  Do  you  know  what  the  average  quantity  in  each  of  these 
casks  was  ? — No.  I  should  observe  that  Mr.  Mott,  previously  to  being 
warehousr-kRenor  in  the  St.  Katharine  Docks  was  in  the  warehousiner 
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department  of  the  West  India  Docks  23  years,  and  therefore  he  has  had 
46  years'  experience. 

(7197)  I  see  by  this  statement  which  you  have  produced  that  three 
of  the  casks  contained  net  2cwt.  2qrs.  71bs.,  2cwt.  Iqr.,  201bg.,  and 
2cwt,  2qrs.  191bs.  Canyon  reconcile  that  with  the  statement  that  they 
contained  3cwt.  of  sugar  each  ? — It  is  quite  evident  that  that  statement 
canuot  be  correct. 

(7209)  Then  the  result  of  the  first  search  which  was  instituted  at  the 
St.  Katharine  Docks  was,  to  discover  an  alleged  fraud  on  the  revenue, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  2s.  9d.  ! — Just  so.  I  would  make  this  remark 
further,  that  the  Company  had  a  decided  interest  in  not  allowing  these 
dry  wai'ehouse  sweepings  to  go  into  wet  casks,  inasmuch  as  the  average 
price  of  the  scrapings  and  drainings  has  been  about  16s.  lOd.,  and  the 
average  price  realized  by  the  dry  warehouse  sweepings  has  been  about 
26s.  a  cwt.,  and  upon  the  dry  warehouse  sweepings  the  Dock  Company 
do  not  pay  the  duty,  but  the  buyer  pays  the  duty ;  whereas,  upon  the 
other,  we  pay  the  duty.  I  can  illustrate  that  very  easily.  In  a  state- 
ment put  in  by  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  during  the  investigation,  he  as- 
sumes three  cwt.  of  sugar  to  have  been  in  each  of  the  three  casks  ;  that 
would  be  nine  cwt.  in  those  three  casks.  Now  if  the  St.  Katharine 
Dock  Company  had  sold  those  according  to  the  practice  as  dry  sweepings, 
they  would  have  fetched,  say  20s.  a  cwt.  instead  of  263.  :  that  would 
have  brought  us  £9,  and  we  should  have  had  no  Uuty  to  pay,  because 
the  buyer  at  the  rummage  sale  pays  the  duty ;  but  if  the  dry  sweepings 
are  mixed  with  tlie  wet  drainings  and  delivered  to  the  contractor,  the 
nine  cwt.  at  12s.  a  cwt.  would  fetch  £5  8s.,  from  which  we  have  to 
deduct  a  duty  of  13s.  6d.,  which  the  Dock  Company  would  have 
to  pay.  Therefore  the  Dock  Company  would  get  for  it  as  wet  drainings 
£4  14s.  6d.  ;  whereas  if  they  had  sold  it  at  the  rummage  sales,  they 
v/ould  have  got  £9  for  it. 

(7210)  The  result  was  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Crown  of  2s.  9d., 
and  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Company  of  £4  14s.  6d.  \ — ^I'hatis  as- 
suming the  statement  that  the  casks  contained  three  cwt.  each  to  be 
correct,  which  we  deny. 

(7211)  Supposing  your  statement  to  be  correct,  that  there  were  three 
quarters  of  a  cwt.  of  dry  scrapings,  what  would  have  been  the  loss  to 
vou  \ — Three  quarters  of  a  cwt.  at  12§.  the  cwt.  would  have  been  less 
the  duty  about  8s. 

(7212)  You  would  have  lost  about  8s.  \ — Yes. 

(7213)  Then  you  would  have  lost  about  three  times  as  much  as  the 
Crown  would  have  lost  ? — Yes. 

(7214)  Then  you  could  have  no  earthly  interest  to  pursue  the  prac- 
tice described  by  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  of  mixing  dry  sugar  with  casks 
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So  much   has   been  said  on  the  subject  of  scrapings  and 
sweepings,  that  the  following  return  is  instructive. 

ACCOUNT  showing  the  relative  Proportions  which  the  Warehouse  Sweepings,  col- 
lected from  the  Principal  Goods  in  the  St.  Katharine  Docks,  during  a  period  of  about 
Five  Years,  ended  in  1850,  bear  respectively  to  the  Total  Quantity  of  those  Goods 
housed  during  the  same  period. 

X,B, — Those  marked  thus  *  are  liable  to  duty. 


Proportion 

Gross  Weight!  Esti-  | 

TOTAL 
Quantity  o' 

the 
description 
of  Goods 
referred  to 
[loused   du- 
ring the 
Fi"e  Years 
named. 

which  the 

GOODS, 

Num- 

0 

-          1  mated  I 
f                       1 

Wei 

dit 

Sweepings 
and  Accu- 

thus stated  in  De- 

ber of 

1  Allow-j 
Warehouse  1    i 

of  Sweepings 
and 

mulations 
bear  to  the 

tail  with  a  view 

*"^^  lAccumuIalions 

Quantitity 

to  Establish  the 
Comparison. 

Packa- 
ges. 

i 

Sweepings 
and  Accumu- 

For Dirt]          less          | 
„„,    j  Dirt,  Rubbish, 

Rub- 

Housed, 
Romputed  in 
Ounces  and 
100th  Parts 

1 

j 

lations. 

Dish. 

of  an  Ounce, 
per  Cwt. 

Cuts. 

qr$.  lbs. 

Cuts. 

qrs,  lbs. 

Cuts.           Ounces. 

*  Cocoa 

13 

16 

1     0 

l-4th 

12 

0  21 

19,600 

1   11-lOOths 

•Coffee     . 

279 

396 

2     6 

l-4th 

297 

1   18 

577,940 

90.l00ih8 

Cotton 

166 

125 

2     3 

1-1 0th 

112 

3  25 

123,160 

1  64-100th3 

Flax         .f^v    . 

.    25 

20 

3     2 

,      , 

20 

3     2 

46,080 

77-100ih3 

*  Flour      ,  ■;    . 

3 

3 

2  10 

l-4th 

2 

2  21 

476,300 

1-1 00th 

*Gingep   \  ''^'''l 

CT    17 

12 

2     0 

l-4th 

9 

1   14 

24,320  1     69-lOOths 

♦Grain     ,7>.  yil 

,      24 

27 

2  10 

l-4ih 

20 

2  22 

223,560  i     17-100tb8 

Gum         , 

17 

14 

1  23 

1.4th 

10 

3  10 

80,220  !     20.100th8 

Lac,  Shell 

5 

11 

2  26 

,       , 

11 

2  26 

9,860 

2  13-lOOtU 

Lac,  Stick 

2 

I 

0  27 

,       , 

1 

0  27 

5,400 

41-100th8 

iMother-o'-Pearl 

Shells 

6 

6 

0     0 

. 

6 

0     0 

11,720 

92-100tl:S 

Oil  Cake  .        . 

1 

0 

3  13 

l-4th 

0 

2  17 

12,980 

9-lOOths 

*Pepper    . 
*Pimenf(?^^''  ■>'B 

46 

47 

3  17 

l-4th 

35 

3  20 

88,4G0 

7a-100ths 

-      2 

0 

2    3 

. 

0 

2     3 

2,340 

40-lOOths 

*Rice 

244 

323 

3  27 

'l-4th 

242 

3  27 

748,400 

58-lOOths 

*5ago       . 

20 

24 

3    9 

1.4th 

18 

2  13 

39,100 

85-lOOths 

Saltpetre  . 

29 
46 

37 
81 

2  18 
1     6 

l-4th 
1.4lh 

28 

1     0 

344,660 

IS-lOOths 

*Sugar  (seized) . 

6-2 

1  26 

Do,  adding  quan- 

tity   sold    du- 

ring the  period 

named   (statec 

with  a  view  to 

establish  a  ike 

comparison)   • 

'             • 

• 

• 

' 

2,203 

0     0 

3,121,020 

2,265 

1  26 

1  30.100th3 

Sumach    . 

3 

2 

3  17 

l-4th 

2 

0  20 

65,580 

6-100th9 

♦Tallow     . 

12 

64 

2  10 

l-7th 

55 

1  14 

966,820 

10-lOOths 

Terra  Japonica  • 

32 

27 

2  16 

l-4th 

20 

2  26 

61,060 

73-lOOths 

Turmeric           « 

24 

22 

1     5 

1.4ih 

16 

2  25 

9,440 

3  17-100th3 

l£^ue  71 
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I'roportion 

Gross  Weight 

Esti- 

which the 

GOODS, 

Num- 

of 

mated 

Weight 

TOTAL 
Quantity  ol 

Sweepings 
and  Accu- 

thus stated  Id  De- 

Allow- 

of  Sweepings 

the 

mulations 

tail  with  a  view 

ber  of 

Warehouse 

ance 

and 
Accumulations 

description 
of  Goods 

bear  to  the 
Quantity 

I'acka- 

Sweepings    for  Din 

less 

referred  to 

Housed, 

to  Establish  the 

ages. 

and  Accumu- 

and 

Dirt,  Rubbish, 
&c.          , 

Housed  du- 
ring the 

computed  in 
Ounces  and 

Comparison. 

Rub- 

' 

Five  Years 

lOOth   Parts 

lations. 

bish. 

named. 

of  an  Ounce, 
per  Cwt. 

CwU-.  qrs.  lbs. 

Cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 

Cwts. 

Ounces. 

Indigo  sweepings 

85 

116      1     2 

1.3rd 

77     2     1 

« 

Quantity  ofln- 

digosweepings 

collected  since 

1845,  and  sold 

•       • 

265     0     7 

l-3rd 

176    2  23 

Total  Sweep- 
ings    since 

1845. 

• 

• 

264    0  24 

97,420 

4  67-lOOths 

Wool  sweepings. 

1 
213  1  171     3  10 

171     3  10 

Quantity        ol 

Wool   sweep- 

ings collected 

since      1846, 

1 

and  sold 

• 

v      • 

3-29     3    6 

Total  Sweep- 
ings    since 
1845 

•      • 

• 

•       • 

5.01     2  16 

232,100 

3  87-100th9 

Hemp  accumula- 

tions 

776    2     1 

•      • 

776    2     1 

Deduct  quantity  required  to  complete  par- 

cels on  hand  by  Company's  books 

146    0    3 

630     1  26 

Deduct  Weight  of  Hemp  purchased  by  Si. 

Katharine  Dock  Company,  m  the  opening 

of  the  Docks,  for  making  bands     . 

40     0     0 

590     1  26 

Add   Hemp   sold  in    St.  Katharine    Dock 

Company's  rummage  sale,    1833    (none 

sold  since) 

178     2  25 

Residue  of  accumulations  during  22  years 

since  1828 

769    0  23 

l,178,tfOO 

I  17-lOOths 

Landed 

since  1 828. 

\vith  the  Board  of  Ciistomr,  6'23 

A  continuation  of  the  correspondence  with  the  Board  appear- 
ing only  to  "darken  counsel  by  words,  without  knowledge,"  a 
recapitulation  of  the  whole  was  laid  before  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  was  requested  to  receive  a  Deputation  from  the  Directors 
on  the  subject. 

(3737)  What  was  the  answer  given  to  that  letter! — ■!  received  this 
note  from  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  "  Downing-street,  21  May,  1830* 
Sir, — I  am  desired  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  and  of  the  documents  which  accom- 
panied it.  In  reply  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  his  lordship  thinks  you 
had  better  communicate  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
arrange  an  hour  for  an  interview,  at  ichich  Lord  John  Russell  will 
be  present ;  in  the  meantime  the  documents  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant  (signed) 
R.  W.  Grey." 

An  interview  was  eventually  fixed  to  take  place  in  Downing-street, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  when  the  deputation  already  mentioned  were  re- 
ceived by  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

(3738)  What  passed  at  that  interview  ? — I  have  set  down  in  writing, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  what  passed  at  that  interview.  The  dutv 
fell  upon  me,  as  chairman,  to  state  on  the  part  of  the  deputation,  the 
grounds  on  which  they  sought  the  interposition  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  behalf  of  the  St  Katharine  Dock  Company  against  the 
Board  of  Customs.  After  repeating  the  statement  contained  in  the 
letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  of  the  violent  aggression  which  the  St. 
Katharine  Dock  Company  had  experienced  in  December,  1849,  an  ag- 
gression which  I  characterized  as  having  been  unjustified  by  any  dis- 
covery that  had  been  made,  and  as  being  in  every  point  of  view  unjusti- 
fiable, I  went  on  to  observe,  "  thai  since  the  existence  of  the  Dock 
Companies  there  was  no  instance  of  any  such  attack  upon  any  of  them. 
That  it  had  been  always  considered  that  the  Dock  Campanies  afforded 
the  most  perfect  security  to  the  revenue  of  the  Crown,  and  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  merchant ;  that  the  late  Mr.  Dean,  when  Chairman  ot  the 
Customs,  had  been  more  than  once  heard  to  say  that  his  policy  was  to 
direct  as  large  a  proportion  of  dutiable  goods  into  the  Docks  as  he 
could,  because,  he  emphatically  observed,  '  when  once  the  goods  are 
within  the  Docks,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  revenue  is  safe.'  That  the 
interests  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Dock  Company  were  identical,  inas- 
much as  no  fraud  could  be  committed  within  the  Docks,  which  would 
not  entail  more  loss  to  the  Company  than  to  the  Crown,  but  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Crown  could  not  be  losers  in  any  case,  because  the 
Company  was  bound  to  make  good  every  deficiency  both  to  the  mer- 
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chant  and  to  the  revenue ;  that  the  regulations  of  the  St.  Katharine 
Dock  Company  were  most  elaborate,  and  the  police  for  cariying  them 
out  was  most  vigilant ;  that  so  excellent  were  the  regulations  and  the 
arrangements  in  the  St.  Katharine  Docks,  that  when  at  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  new  Docks  with  warehouses  adjoining  were  in  the  course 
of  being  constructed,  their  Directors  desired  to  have  cc^ies  of  our 
printed  regulations,  and  deputations  from  their  Boards  came  up 
to  town  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  our  arrangements  ;  that  it  was 
t3  the  stringency  of  our  regulations  and  the  vigilance  of  our  police, 
that  we  ascribed  the  originating  cause  of  the  persectition  that  we 
were  experiencing  at  the  hands  of  the  Customs.  The  grounds  on 
which  this  opinion  was  founded,  were  these  :  in  July.  1849,  two 
officers  of  the  Customs  stationed  in  the  spirit  vaults,  were  detected 
by  our  police  in  stealing  brandy  ;  they  were  prosecuted  by  the  Com- 
pany in  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  the  case  being  considered 
an  aggravated  one,  the  men  were  sentenced  to  twelve  months  imprison- 
ment. This  conviction,  and  the  severe  sentence  passed  upon  them, 
caused  great  excitement  amo7ig  the  Ctistom-house  officers,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  strong  feeling  of  animosity  against  the  Company.  There  was 
reason  to  believe  that  a  communication  then  took  place  between  some 
of  those  officers  and  such  of  our  servants  as  they  had  reason  to  believe 
were  discontented  and  disaffected.  These  men  were  thus  induced  to 
give  the  information  to  the  Customs,  which  led  to  the  charges  against 
the  Company.  On  this  ground  alone  could  the  origin  of  the  proceed- 
ing be  rationally  accounted  for.  That  the  practice  adopted  by  the 
Customs  of  holding  out  inducements  to  the  servants  of  the  Company, 
against  their  employers,  could  not  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  That 
the  recent  conduct  of  the  Customs  in  •visiting  as  they  were  doing,  the 
slightest  irregularities  with  vexatious  proceedings,  was  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  professed  policy  of  the  Government,  which  was  that  of 
removing  all  restrictions  not  absolutely  esecntieJ  to  the  revenue,  and 
that  the  Customs  were,  in  fact,  reviving  in  their  practice  the  obstructive- 
ness  most  complained  of  in  the  excise  in  its  worse  days.  That  the 
Customs  had  set  up  a  pretension  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
chants against  the  Dock  Companies,  that  is,  of  interfering  with  goods 
free  of  duty,  in  respect  of  which  all  the  formalities  of  entry  had  been 
comphed  with.  This  pretension  I  characterized  as  being  preposterous  ; 
its  untenableness  I  illustrated  by  the  supposition  of  a  dock,  in  which 
were  landed  and  housed  only  free  goods,  and  I  asked  the  question 
whether  in  such  case  the  merchants  would  not  be  competent  to  protect 
their  own  interests,  without  the  intervention  of  such  an  immaculate 
body  as  that  of  the  Custom-house  officers.  That  the  charges  preferred 
against  the  Company,  and  its  officers  and  servants,  were  in  the  Board's 
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letter  stated  in  a  manner  so  vag^e  and  obscure,  as  to  afford  the 
Directors  no  means  of  defending  themselves  by  grappling  with  any  par- 
ticular facts  ;  that  as  to  the  charges  relating  to  the  sugar  scrapings  and 
sweepings,  and  the  sweepings  of  coffee  and  other  goods,  the  practice 
which  has  been  objected  to  by  the  Customs,  has  existed  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  these  Docks,  and  had  been  founded  upon  the  model  of 
the  practice  in  the  West  India  Docks,  and  that  our  practice  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  similar  to  that  which  has  all  along  prevailed  in  what 
are  now  the  East  and  West  India  Docks.  Moreover  I  explained  how  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  sugar  scrapings  paid  duty  twice  over.  That 
the  rummage  sales  of  sweepings  have  been  alioays  conducted  with  the 
cognizance  and  sanction  of  the  Custom-house  officers  (a  printed  cata- 
logue of  such  sales  was  here  handed  to  Lord  John  Russell.)  In  con- 
clusion, I  dwelt  upon  the  hardship  experienced  by  the  Company  in 
having  been  for  a  period  of  then  (8th  June,  1850)  more  than  six  months 
from  the  commencement  of  these  violent  and  harrassing  proceedings 
against  them,  kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  specific  information 
and  the  character  of  the  evidence  which,  had  given  rise  to  those  proceed- 
ings. The  deputation,  in  conclusion,  prayed  the  Government  to  inter- 
pose its  authority  in  preventing  a  continuance  of  the  harrassing  and 
vexatious  course  of  conduct  which  the  Board  of  Customs  was  pursuing 
against  them." 

(3739)  What  answer  was  given  to  that  representation  ? — The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  alone  took  part  in  the  discussion,  made 
no  remarks  whatever,  excepting  upon  two  points  ;  one  was  with  refer- 
ence to  the  interference  of  the  Customs  in  the  matter  of  free  goods,  en 
which  he  said  he  did  not  give  any  opinion,  and  the  other  was  upon 
what  I  had  stated  incidentally,  viz.,  that  the  terms  in  which  the  charges 
contained  in  the  letter  of  the  Board  of  the  2nd  January,  1850,  were 
apparently  conveyed  in  studiously  confused  and  obscure  terms,  upon 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  read  the  terms  of  the  letter  of 
the  Board  of  the  2nd  January,  and  said  that  he  thought  them  perfectly 
clear  j  and  he  further  said  that  the  Government  could  not  interfere,  as 
they  had  an  assurance  from  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  that  great 
frauds  had  been  discovei'ed  in  the  Docks,  and  that  cases  founded  on 
them  were  in  the  course  of  being  brought  to  trial  in  a  court  of  justice. 
We  had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  further  remark  ;  not  one  syllable 
passed  on  the  two  main  grievances  which  we  complained  of,  viz.,  that 
of  the  extraordinary  and  accountable  attack  made  upon  us  on  the  4th  of 
December,  and  the  novel  practice  of  employing  our  own  servants  as  in- 
formers against  us.  One  of  the  members  of  the  deputation  (1  beUeve 
it  was  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson)  had  an  opportunity  of  saying,  just  as 
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we  ivere  departing,  that  we  hoped  the  trials  would  come  on  forthwith^ 
to  which  the  answer  xoas  "  Most  certainly." 

(3740)  Did  the  deputation  suggest  the  mode  in  which  they  consi- 
dered it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Government  should  interfere,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  further  continuance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  Customs,  of  which  you  complained  \ — The  deputation  had 
no  opportunity  of  offering  any  suggestion.  We  fully  expected  that 
some  discussion  would  have  arisen,  or  that  some  explanation  would 
have  been  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  the  reasons 
given  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  for  the  extraordinary  attack 
that  they  had  made  on  our  premises  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  of  the 
novel  practice  of  employing  our  own  servants  as  informers  agamst  us  ; 
bufe  not  one  syllable  was  said  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon 
those  points.  It  appeared  as  if  he  considered  that  these  were  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  management  of  the  Customs,  for  I  cannot  attribute 
his  silence  upon  these  subjects  to  anything  else.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  from  the  assurance  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  he  was  led 
to  believe  that  in  fact  great  frauds  had  been  discovered,  and  that  they 
were  very  properly  in  train  for  being  prosecuted. 

(3741)  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  knowing  the  high  respec- 
tability of  the  deputation  that  waited  upon  him,  I  believe,  told  them 
that  the  cases  must  be  tried  in  a  court  of  law  ? — That  was  the  whole 
answer  we  received. 

(3742.  Mr.  Alderaian  Humphery.)  Did  you  make  any  remark  to 
him  when  he  told  you  that  the  Customs  had  informed  him  that  you 
had  committed  great  frauds  ? — No,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
any  remark. 

(3743)  You  were  in  fact  bowed  ouf? — Yes  ;  I  believe  I  can  refer  to 
a  Member  of  the  Committee  to  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  there  was 
but  just  time  as  we  were  departing  to  put  the  question  whether  the 
cases  were  coming  on  immediately  ;  we  were  told  that  they  were  ;  but 
we  have  gone  on  for  twelve  months  from  that  time  taithout  having  a 
case  of  fraud  brought  against  us ;  and  not  one  single  fact  which  we 
are  acquainted  with  justifies  any  one  of  the  imputations  made  against  us 
after  the  lapse  of  one  year  and  a  half  from  the  first  aggression. 

(3744)  Had  you  received  any  notice  of  actions  at  the  time  you  had 
the  interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? — No,  we  knew 
nothing  of  what  the  Board  of  Customs  were  about. 

(3745)  So  that  the  first  intimation  you  had  of  the  actions  you  re- 
ceived from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  1 — Yes,  that  they  were  to 
be  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

(3746)  Of  how  many  actions  have  you  since  that  received  notice  ? — 
We  have  had  ?iofice  often  actions. 
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(3747.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.)  You  meiin  to  say  tliat  we  have 
had  notice  of  trial  of  ten  actions,  but  the  Customs  have  brought  more 
than  ten  actions  \ — Yes,  the  total  number  of  actions  brought  against  us 
is  fifty -three. 

(3748)  And  they  have  given  notice  of  trial  for  ten? — Yes.  This 
paper  containing  the  three  indentures,  and  these  containing  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  fifty-three  informations,  is  a  remarkable  and  very  curious 
statement ;  I  will  venture  to  say  that  not  a  single  person  here  pre- 
sent had  a  conception  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding. 

(3749.  Chairman.)  Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  date  when  the 
first  writ  was  served  upon  youl — I  think  you  have  that  from  Mr. 
Cattley's  evidence.  It  was  in  September ;  the  proceedings  against  the 
London  Dock  Company  and  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  were 
pari  passu. 

(3750)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  received  no  notice  of  the  actions 
after  the  interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  till  September  ? 
—Yes,  I  do  mean  to  say  so. 

(3751.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  Did  anything  occur  between  you  and  the 
Government,  or  between  you  and  the  Customs,  relative  to  these  pro- 
ceedings between  the  time  of  the  interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  first  notice  of  legal  proceedings  ? — No  ;  after  that 
interview  we  had  no  communication  with  the  Customs  relating  to  the 
matters  in  controversy,  except  through  our  solicitor  ;  and  we  received 
no  notice  of  any  proceedings  tiU  the  14th  of  September,  1850.  In  the 
printed  supplement  to  the  statement  of  the  London  Docks,  you  have  a 
a  list  of  the  articles  that  were  under  seizure  in  each  of  the  three  inden- 
tures, and  the  valuations  of  them.  It  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
have  the  list  of  seizures  made  in  the  St.  Katharine  Docks  grouped  into 
the  several  actions  which  we  are  liable  to,  but  which  will  come  on,  we 
cannot  tell  when.  They  consist  of  a  most  extraordinary  description  of 
items.  Some  of  the  articles  seized  are  as  low  as  of  a  penny  value  ;  tvw 
of  them  are  of  a  penny  value,  one  of  sixpence,  and  three  of  one  shilling 
each.  The  groups  differ  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  the  whole  amount 
of  the  seizure  at  the  warehouses  as  appraised  by  the  Custom-house 
officers  themselves,  including  duty,  is  8,000/.  One  of  those  matters 
which  would  be  included  in  the  actions  is  as  high  as  1,000/.  ;  but 
another  of  them  is  as  low  as  5/.  3«.  6d.  That  is  one  of  the  cases  that 
we  are  liable  to  be  tried  upon.  They  have  given  us  notice  of  trial  of 
ten  actions,  but  we  do  not  know  which  of  those  ten  it  is  intended  to  try 
first. 

(3752)  Are  those  proceedings  informations  for  penalties,  or  are  they 
actions  for  duties  ? — They  are  informations  for  the  forfeiture  of  the 
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goods.  The  Customs  filed  three  lists  of  the  goods  seized,  which  they 
call  indentures  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  indentures  have  been  arranged  in 
fifty-three  groups,  each  group  being  an  information,  and  the  subject  of  a 
distinct  trial. 

(3753.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  Why  are  the  goods  seized  ? — We 
do  not  know. 

(3754)  Did  the  Customs  give  you  notice  that  it  was  for  the  duty  ? — 
No,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  goods  are  free  of  duty. 

(3755)  Did  not  the  officers  who  seized  the  goods  give  you  notice  of 
the  reason  for  which  they  seized  them  f — The  general  reason  assigned 
appears  in  the  indentures,  viz.,  that  the  goods  have  been  seized  for 
being  landed  without  report,  entry,  or  warrant,  and  for  being  con- 
cealed, and  further,  in  a  sweeping  allegation,  for  all  other  causes  of  for- 
feiture ;  then  follow  the  officers'  names  :  Brown  and  Cockshott. 

(3756.  Chairman.)  Can  you  state  the  proportion  of  free  goods  seized, 
and  the  proportion  of  dutiable  goods  ? — ^The  dutiable  goods  amount  to 
about  3,500/.  at  the  valuation  of  the  officers,  including  the  duty ;  the 
amount  of  goods  free  of  duty  is  about  4,500/. ;  so  that  the  free  goods 
are  considerably  more  than  the  dutiable  goods. 

(3757)  Tne  seizures  included  a  larger  amount  of  free  goods  than  of 
dutiable  goods,  after  including  the  duty  upon  those  dutiable  goods  ? — 
Yes. 

(3758)  What  are  the  principal  free  goods  that  have  been  seized  ? — 
There  are  thirty-seven  bushels  of  seed  (and  two  gallons  of  iciiie  lees, 
valued  atld.  per  gallon),  and  four  bushels  of  seed  that  are  valued  at 
8s.  ;  there  are  thirty  gallons  ofjish  oil  valued  at  \s.  ;  these  are  the 
officers'  valuations ;  170  skins  of  various  kinds,  valued  at  ISs.  6d.  ; 
and  twenty  cubic  feet  of  maple  wood  ! 

(3759)  But  can  you  state  generally  what  are  the  principal  articles  ? 
— One  of  the  principal  articles  is  hemp,  of  which  we  have  not  had  any 
sale  as  sweepings  for  the  last  fourteen  years  ;  then  there  is  some  cotton 
wool,  and  there  are  juniper  berries,  and  tares,  and  goats'  hair. 

(3760)  Supposing  all  those  free  goods,  after  they  had|arrived  at  your 
Dock,  had  been  sent  up  to  warehouses  two  or  three  miles  off  from  the 
river,  would  the  Custom-house  officers  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
those  free  goods  ? — Most  certainly  not.  I  will  mention  the  great  ui- 
convenience  attending  the  seizure  of  those  free  goods,  independently  of 
any  question  of  revenue,  as  exemplified  by  a  case  which  has  just  now 
occurred.  Among  other  seizures  there  were  about  forty  bags  of  cubic 
nitre  ;  and  some  little  time  after,  in  the  middle  of  last  month,  we  had 
an  application  from  the  proprietors  of  the  cubic  nitre,  from  tvhich  the 
seizures  were  made  ;  it  then  appeared  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
fifteen  bags  that  were  among  the  forty  bags  which  had  been  seized  by 
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the  officers ;  toe  applied  in  consequence  to  the  Customs,  mentioning  the 
circumstances,  and  stating  that  cubic  nitre  was  an  article  which  it  is 
well  understood  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  obliterate  marks  upon 
packages.  But  before  we  could  receive  an  answer  from  the  Customs, 
which  was  delayed  for  some  time  (1  do  not  know  how  longj,  the  pro- 
prietors insisted  upon  having  either  the  cubic  nitre  or  the  value  of  it ; 
and  we  paid  the  value  of  it,  as  ive  could  not  ascertain  when  we  should 
be  possessed  of  the  nitre.  After  some  time  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms wrote  a  letter  (which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  read  to  the  Com- 
mittee), giving  the  reason  for  what  had  been  done,  but  saying,  that 
under  the  circumstances  that  were  stated,  viz.,  that  the  goods  were  of 
such  a  description  as  tended  to  obliterate  marks,  and  as  there  was  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  was  of  the  same  quality,  they  released  fifteen  bags. 
Bat  we  lost  upon  their  sale  ;  we  paid  20/.  7*.  to  the  proprietors,  and 
the  goods  have  not  realized  above  17/. ;  they  were  sold  immediately. 
Since  that  we  have  had  an  application  for  two  bags  from  another  party, 
and  they  have  been  released.  Application  has  been  made  for  the  release 
of  three  tons  of  hemp,  which  are  due  to  Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar,  and 
Company  ;  and  if  tve  do  not  receive  it  soon,  tve  must  pay  the  value  of 
the  hemp. 

(3761 .  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey.)  Are  they  part  of  what  was  seized  ? 
—Yes. 

(3762)  All  those  articles  belong  to  the  merchants? — Yes;  the 
sweepings  do  not. 

(3763)  But  the  bags  of  coffee  and  so  on  belong  to  the  merchants  ?— 
Yes. 

(3764.  Chairman.)  And  in  your  opinion,  the  free  goods  that  have 
been  seized,  consist  either  of  sweepings  or  of  the  contents  of  bags  or 
bundles  upon  which  the  marks  have  been  obliterated  ! — Yes,  we  can 
assign  no  other  reason  for  it.  I  believe  there  is  another  ground  which 
the  Custom-house  officers  set  up,  though  I  have  not  heard  of  it  directly, 
that  the  sweepings  were  more  than  the  docks  were  entitled  to  have. 

(3765)  Can  you  form  any  notion  what  right  the  Customs  can  have 
to  interfere  in  the  question  of  the  amount  of  sweepings  of  free  goods  7— 
Not  the  slightest ;  their  proceedings  in  that  respect  are  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  me. 

(3766)  Is  not  the  question  of  the  amount  of  sweepings  of  free  goods, 
entirely  a  question  between  the  Dock  Company  and  the  merchants,  with 
which  the  Custom-house  officers  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  ? — After 
the  formalities  as  regards  the  entry  of  the  goods  have  been  complied 
with,  if  once  the  Custom-house  officers  are  satisfied  that  the  goods  have 
been  duly  entered,  and  the  weights  agree,  they  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  them  any  more  than  if  they  were  in  a  private  warehouse. 
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They  set  up  the  pretence  that  they  might  be  the  means  of  conceaUng 
dutiable  goods  ;  no  case  of  the  kind  has  ever  occurred,  but  it  is  just  a 
possible  case.  And  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  the  descrip- 
tion of  intolerable  vexation  that  we  are  exposed  to  by  the  system  which 
the  Commissioners  have  adopted  of  receiving  informations  from  our  dis- 
carded servants.  Only  the  other  day,  within  this  month,  Mr.  Cockshott 
came  with  another  officer,  and  said  that  they  had  information  that 
twenty-five  bags  of  sugar  were  secreted  in  D  warehouse  under  some 
bales  of  flax  and  hemp.  Some  conversation  passed  between  the  Cus- 
tom-house officers  and  our  officers,  as  to  who  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  unpiling  the  flax  and  repiling  it ;  however,  we  oflFered  every  assis- 
tance, and  the  flax  was  unpiled,  and  not  a  grain  of  sugar  was  discovered 
in  it,  Mr.  Cockshott,  on  the  following  day,  or  the  day  after,  I  will  not 
be  particular  as  to  the  precise  day,  came  and  said,  that  the  information 
which  they  had  was,  that  the  sugar  was  secreted  under  either  flax  or  hemp, 
for  it  was  very  well  known  that  hemp  was  sometimes  called  flax.  They 
did  not  unpile  the  hemp,  which  I  suppose  they  thought  would  be  rather 
an  expensive  matter  ;  but  they  spitted  it  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  substance  besides  hemp.  Every  part  of  the  proceeding  of  the  Cus- 
toms has  been  a  curiosity.  We  stated  this  circumstance  to  the  Customs, 
and  wished  to  know,  after  a  lapse  of  some  time,  whether  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  information  they  had  got,  and  in  reply  the  secretary 
of  the  Customs  wrote  this  letter,  dated  8th  of  May,  1851  : 

"  Having  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  ^  Her  Majesty's  Customs 
your  letter  of  the  loth  ultimo,  upon  the  subject  of  a  search  made  at  the 
fifth  floor  of  D  warehouse  at  the  St.  Katharine  Docks  by  Messrs.  Cock- 
t-hott,  Bramall,  and  Down,  officers  of  this  revenue,  in  consequence  of 
information  that  several  bags  of  sugar  were  secreted  under  a  pile  of  flax, 
and  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board 
to  cause  the  investigation  to  be  pursued,  or  whether  the  officers  had 
ceased  to  give  credence  to  the  information  ;  I  am  desired  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  directors  of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Com- 
pany, that  previously  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter  the  above-named  offi- 
cers had  reported  their  proceedings  to  the  Board  upon  the  occasion 
referred  to,  and  the  Board  having  caused  particular  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  allegations  contained  in  your  letter,  they  find  that  the  informa- 
tion only  expressed  the  division,  and  not  the  floor  in  which  was  the 
alleged  concealment.  Mr.  Cockshott  therefore  proceeded  to  the  ware- 
house and  ascertained  that  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  named  in  the  infor- 
mation was  stowed  on  the  fifth  floor,  and  that  there  was  a  large  number 
of  bales  of  flax  on  the  same  floor,  and  adjoining  the  cargo  of  the  said 
vessel ;  but  no  step  was  taken  by  Mr.  Cockshott  in  consequence  of  the 
information  alluded  to,  until  Mr.  Laundy,  the  warehouse-keeper,  whose 
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attendance  was  requested  by  Mr.   Bramall,  appeared  on  the  floor,  Mr. 
Leslie,  the  deputy  warehouse-keeper,   being  also  present.     Mr.  Cock- 
shott  then  apprised  them  of  the  substance  of  the  information,  remarking 
at  the  same  time  that  most  probably  there  was  no  truth  in  it,  but  he 
considered  the  most  straightforward  and  proper  way  was  at  once  to  let 
them  know  the  particulars  of  the  information  ;  that  they  thanked  him 
for  so  doing,  and  offered  to  remove  any  of  the  goods  ;  Mr.  Cockshott 
accepted  the  offer,  but  finding  in  reply  to  his   inquiry  of  Mr.   Laundy, 
that  probably  the  labour  might  be  charged  for,  he   said  he  would  see 
for   some  weighers  :  but   not  being  able  to  obtain  them,   he  ultimately 
arranged  with   Mr.   Laundy  to  provide  six  men,  and   that   he   (Mr. 
Cockshott)  should  pay  them  himself;  observing  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Company  might  perhaps  address  the  Board  on  the  subject,  and  that 
he  should  wish  the  question  confined  to  the  examination,  and  not  mixed 
up  with  the  expense  ;  that  the  unpiling   tlie  bags  occupied  about  five 
minutes,  and  they  were  all  replied  in  an   hour.     On  the   following  day 
Mr.  Cockshott  saw  the  informer,  who  strenuously  repeated  the  charge, 
stating  that  hemp  was  frequently  called  flax,  in  consequence  of  which 
Mr.  Cockshott  desired  Mr.  Bramail  to  run  a  spit  into  the  piles  of  hemp 
adjacent,  which  was  done  ;  but  none  of  the  bales  were  removed.   Adver- 
ting therefore  to  the  circumstantial  nature  of   the  information  given  in 
this  case,   the  officers  would  appear  to  have  had  no  alternative   but  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  its  correctness  or  otherwise  ;  and  the  Board  are 
assured  that  the  search  was  conducted  in  the  most  careful  and  courteous 
manner.      I  am  directed  to  add,  that  the  Board  have  no  reason  to  believe 
thai   there  was  any  ti'uth  whatever  in  the  information   communicated  to 
their  officers,  and  that  no  further  investigation  is  intended  in  respect  to  the 
same." 

I  would  take  the  liberty  to  remark  upon  this  letter,  that  it  is  not  the 
matter  of  search  that  we  complain  of  so  much,  but  it  is  our  being  liable 
to  search  upon  such  information  as  the  Customs  are  now  acting  upon, 
nnd  Avhich  heretofore  the  docks  were  not  liable  to  ;  not  one  of  the  docks 
before  this  time  ever  had  searches  of  this  kmd ;  but  we  are  now  liable 
to  them  every  day,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
business  of  the  docks  can  be  conducted  if  we  are  to  be  exposed  to  this 
sort  of  liability,  and  to  informations  from  every  person  who  chooses  to 
make  unfounded  assertions, 

(3767)  The  pretence  of  seizing  free  goods,  because  they  contain 
dutiable  goods,  could  not  apply  to  sweepings  ? — Not  at  all. 

(3768)  The  seizure  of  sweepings  could  have  no  object  except  annoy- 
ance to  the  company  and  profit  to  the  officers  who  seized  ? — It  could 
have  no  other  object  that  I  can  conceive. 

(3774)  In  your  statement  of  what  passed  at  the  interview  in  Down- 
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ing-street,  it  appears  that  you  were  of  opinion  that  the  origin  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Customs  against  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company- 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  conviction,  at  the  pi'ose- 
cution  of  the  company,  of  two  Custom-house  officers  for  stealing  brandy 
in  the  docks  ;  are  you  in  possession  of  any  facts  to  bear  you  out  in  that 
opinion  ? — The  facts  of  the  case  are  these.  In  July  1849,  two  men  of 
the  names  of  Cook  and  Wilhams  were  detected  in  taking  brandy  out  of 
the  docks.  They  were  forthwith  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and 
committed  for  trial  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  The  trial  took  place 
on  the  25th  August ;  they  were  found  guilty,  and  the  judge,  consider- 
ing it  an  aggravated  case,  sentenced  them  to  ]  2  months'  imprisonment. 
The  severe  [sentence  passed  on  these  men  caused  a  great  sensation,  and 
excited  much  sympathy  among  their  fraternity.  A  sum  was  raised  bj' 
subscription  for  the  benefit  of  these  men,  and  great  interest  was  made 
to  obtain  a  remission  or  an  abatement  of  the  term  of  imprisonment. 
Some  of  the  higher  officers  interested  themselves  in  the  case,  and 
applied  to  a  Member  of  Parhament  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Home 
Office  in  behalf  of  these  men.  It  so  happened  that  the  Member  applied 
to  was^the  deputy  chairman  of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  who  of 
course  declined  to  interfere  for  such  a  pui"pose.  And  it  should  seem 
that  their  efforts  through  other  channels  were  not  more  successful. 
Under  these  circumstances  great  irritation  and  much  animosity  towards 
the  docks  prevailed  among  the  class  of  men  to  which  the  prisoners 
belonged.  They  were  known  to  use  threatening  language,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  regular  cabal  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
wreakmg  their  vengeance  on  the  dock  company.  A  man  of  the  name 
of  Harris,  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  was  known  to  be  in  commu- 
nication with  this  cabal  of  Custom-house  officers  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  Custom-house  officers  conspired  with  him  and 
with  other  of  the  company's  servants,  to  get  up  informations,  consisting 
partly  of  extravagently  exaggerated  and  distorted  statements  of  ordinary 
and  authorised  practices,  which  were  ponstrued  by  these  ignorant  men 
into  the  means  of  illegitimate  gains  by  the  company,  and  partly  of  mis- 
placement of  packages,  which  in  some  instances  were  misplaced  for  the 
purpose  of  the  informations,  while  in  others  the  charges  were  mere  fic- 
tions, or  made  at  random.  If  the  Commissioners  had  been  men  of 
business  they  must  have  known  that  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Dock  Companies  were  identical  ;  they  must  have  known  that  all  the 
matter  of  the  scrapings  and  sweepings  was  a  practice  recognized  and 
authorized  by  the  Customs  ever  since  the  estabUshment  of  the  docks. 
They  ought  to  have  known  that  no  quantity  worth  mentioning  could  be 
improperly  abstracted  from  the  deposits  of  goods  without  being  quickly 
discovered  by  the  merchant,  and  payment  required  for  the  deficiency  ; 
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but  above  all  if  they  had  been  men  of  business,  when  the  plan  of  this 
raw,  reckless  solicitor  to  set  himself  up  as  the  reformer  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  docks  w£is  laid  before  them,  they  would  have  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  sift  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  informa- 
tions on  which  he  proposed  to  proceed  were  founded ;  they  would  have 
inquired  into  the  characters  of  the  informers  ;  and  when  they  found  that 
these  were  men  who  were  betraying  their  employers,  and  from  their 
antecedents  were  not  entitled  to  credit,  they  would  have  shrank  from, 
or  rather  they  would  have  repudiated  with  indignation,  the  sinister  advice 
to  incur  the  risk  of  mixing  themselves  up  with  so  much  treachery  and 
perjury.  Nothing  of  this,  which  men  of  competent  knowledge  and 
judgment  would  have  done,  did  they  do  ;  they  are  therefore  accountable 
for  all  the  great  and  almost  incalculable  mischief  which  has  been  the 
consequence  of  their  incompetency  to  perform  the  important  functions 
of  the  situation  which  they  occupy. 

(3817)  What  means  of  investigation  had  the  Commissioners  other 
than  those  to  which  they  resorted  r — They  might  have  communicated 
with  the  directors  of  the  dock  company ;  it  is  quite  a  monstrous  thing 
that,  when  they  received  information  from  the  description  of  persons 
from  whom  they  received  it,  they  did  not  attempt  to  verify  it  by  com- 
municating the  information  to  the  directors,  and  ascertaining  the  grounds 
of  it. 

(3821)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  dock  company  has 
been  perfectly  blameless  in  every  respect ;  that  the  whole  of  the  right 
has  been  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  of  the  wrong  on  the  other  ? — I  have 
only  to  state  for  myself  that  I  believe  that  that  has  been  so,  as  regards 
any  particular  facts  which  justify  the  Commissioners  in  the  proceedings 
they  have  taken  :  as  to  irregularities,  those  are  incidental  to  every  esta- 
blishment of  that  magnitude.  It  is  a  perfectly  absurd  thing  to  suppose 
that  there  should  not  be  misplacements  of  packages  and  obliterations  of 
marks,  and  sometimes  a  mistake  in  the  number  of  packages  in  the  entry  ; 
an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  that  kind ;  all  those  things  are  inevitably 
incidental  to  the  conduct  of  any  large  establishment.  I  have  no  con- 
ception how  those  can  be  avoided  ;  but  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fraud 
which  would  justify  the  appUcation  of  the  terms  which  were  made  use  of 
by  the  Commissioners,  I  conceive  that  it  is  perfectly  out  of  the  question. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  such  fraud  can  have  happened.  It  is  now  a  year 
and  a  half  since  the  proceedings  were  commenced  (to-morrow  it  will  be 
exactly  a  year  and  a  half  since  all  those  proceedings  and  prosecutions 
were  commenced)  ;  at  the  present  time  they  are  going  on  against  us, 
and  I  declare  most  solemnly  that  I  cannot  conceive  any  solid  foundation 
for  it ;  and  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  law,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
law  which  the  Customs  are  now  acting  upon,  I  had  no  conception  of  the 
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existence  of  such  a  state  of  the  law.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  possibihty  of 
such  a  state  of  things  as  has  been  exhibited  in  the  prosecutions  by  the 
Customs  against  the  company  and  its  officers  and  servants. 

(3822)  You  state  that  there  was  every  disposition  on  your  part  to 
protect  the  revenue  against  any  actual  or  possible  frauds  by  your  subor- 
dinate officers  ? — Entirely  so  ;  there  is  no  suggestion  that  could  have 
been  offered  by  the  Commissioners,  and  no  information  that  they  would 
have  given  us,  which  we  would  not  have  followed  up  with  the  most 
decided  and  sincere  wish  to  co-operate  with  the  Customs  in  the  detec- 
tion of  any  fraud,  and  the  prevention  of  its  recurrence. 

(3826)  And  I  should  further  state,  that  as  men  of  business  they  would 
have  taken  much  more  time  for  consideration  whether  they  should 
admit  so  novel  a  practice  as  that  of  encouraging  or  receiving  en- 
couragingly the  informations  of  discarded  servants  of  the  Docks ;  such 
a  thing  had  never  happened  before  since  the  establishment  of  the  Docks. 
It  is  so  clear  that  there  was  not  at  the  outset  sufficient  ground  for  that 
attack,  that  T  may  say  that  that  is  indisputable  ;  and  besides,  the  attack 
proceeded  upon  a  mistake,  for  they  discovered  nothing ;  that  is  a  clear 
case.  If  the  Docks  had  been  a  den  of  smugglers,  and  the  Commission- 
's had  received  Queen's  evidence,'and  they  had  ordered  a  large  force  to 
surround  the  den,  to  take  the  men  in  the  act  of  smuggling,  they  could 
not  have  done  anything  more  violent  than  they  did  with  us. 


CHAPTER  X. 
LAW      PROCEEDINGS. 


§    1.     THE    TREACLE    CASE. 

This  is  a  proceeding  which  may  very  properly  be  separated 
from  the  "Dock  prosecutions."  It  relates  to  the  unoffending 
servants  of  the  Company,  and  exhibits  an  extent  of  power  in 
the  Crown  to  oppress  the  subject  "  which  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished."  The  exercise  of  the 
discretion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  State  appears  to  have  been 
as  arbitrary  and  objectionable  in  practice  and  in  its  application, 
as  the  power  itself  is  opposed  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  we  lay  it  somewhat  fully  before  the  reader  as  in- 
volving a  grave  question  of  the  hberty  of  the  subject.  It  is 
thus  opened  by  Mr.  Tooke. 

(3761))  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  knowledge  which  the 
Commissioners  must  have  had  of  your  interview  in  Downing-street,  had 
any  influence  on  their  conduct  towards  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Com- 
pany ? — I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  it  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Custom-house  authorities  towards  the  St. 
Katharine  Dock  Company,  for  on  no  other  ground  can  the  the  conduct 
of  the  Board  in  the  following  case  be  accounted  for.  The  particulars 
of  the  case  were  given  in  statements  wliich  were  laid  before  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  at  the  half-yearly  meet- 
ings of  proprietors^  held  on  the  16th  of  July,  1850,  and  the  21st  of 
January,  1851,  and  so  much  of  those  statements  as  relates  to  that  case 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  notorious  that  in  hot  weather  molasses  expand  considerably,  and,  to 
prevent  a  loss  by  running  over  or  by  the  bursting  of  the  casks,  a  quantity  is  usu- 
ally drawn  from  each  cask  and  placed  in  a  separate  cask.  The  quantity  so 
drawn  is  called  "  overdrawings,"  and  is  kept  in  such  separate  cask  until  the 
overdrawings  can  safely  be  replaced  in  the  original  casks,  that  is  to  say,  when 
fermentation  has  ceased,  or  if  application  is  made  for  the  goods  previously,  then 
on  delivery  of  the  goods. 

"  It  appears  that  some  overdrawings,  under  the  circumstances  above  referred 
to,  had  been  taken  from  some  casks  of  molasses,  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship 
'  Edmonstone,'  and  certain  officers  of  the  Customs,  not  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  casks  of  overdrawings,'  but  supposing  them^not  to  have  paid  the  duty,  had 
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placed  the  broad  arrow  on  them,  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  being  deposited  in 
the  same  department  as  tlie  '  overdrawings.' 

"  Tlie  entire  portion  of  molasses  in  tliis  instance  was  out  of  the  charge  of  the 
Customs,  tlie  duties  on  tlie  same  liaving  been  paid. 

"  The  wareliouse-lieeper,  in  tlie  usual  course  of  business,  having  .received  an 
intimation  that  the  molasses,  of  which  the  overdrawings  in  question  formed  a 
part,  would  soon  be  required  to  be  delivered,  took  an  opportunity  to  cause  the 
overdrawings  to  he  restored  into  the  original  casks,  at  the  time  he  did  so  not 
being  aware,  as  he  strongly  asserts,  that  the  cask  in  question  had  the  broad 
arrow  on  it. 

"  The  gross  value  of  the  overdrawings  in  question  is  about  £4,  and  the  duty 
thereon,  if  any  had  been  due,  would  not  amount  to  more  than  27s. ;  but  the  duty 
had,  in  fact,  been  paid,  as  before  stated. 

*'  It  appears  that  the  Customs  officers,  upon  information  from  discarded  ser- 
vants of  the  Company,  represented  these  circumstances  to  the  Board  ;  whereupon 
the  Commissioners,  without  the  slightest  previous  intimation  to  the  Dock  Com- 
pany, or  any  of  its  officers,  caused  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  before  the 
Grand  Jury  (which  was  then  sitting)  at  the  Central  Criminal  Ci>urt,  against  the 
warehouse-keeper  and  nine  other  of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  company 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  warehouse  under  him,  upon  the  extraoi'dinary 
charge,  under  the  circumstances,  of  stealing  600  lbs.  of  molasses,  the  property  of 
the  '  Qpeen !' 

"  The  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill  as  to  six  of  the  parties  included  in  it,  but 
found  a  true  bill  as  to  the  remaining  four,  of  course  upon  ex-parte  evidence. 

";A  warrant  was  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  police  officer,  who  went 
to  the  docks  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  took  the  four  persons  against 
whom  the  bill  had  been  found  (including  in  the  number  the  warehouse-keeper) 
into  custody,  and  took  them  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  truth,  nominally 
to  Newgate,  though,  as  a  mere  matter  of  courtesy  and  compassion  (not  of  right), 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  one  of  the  courts.  The  police  officer  might,  if 
he  had  been  so  disposed,  have  taken  them  immediately  to  the  prison  at  New- 
gate, to  be  there  treated  as  common  felons.  Of  course  immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  release  the  parties  charged  with  the  oflFence,  on  bail,  which  was  put  in 
before  the  courts  rose,  otherwise  they  would  have  beenjocked  up  in  Newgate  for 
the  night.  The  Solicitor  of  the  Customs  consented  that  bail  should  be  accepted  ; 
but  without  such  consent  the  men  could  not  have  been  bailed. 

"  The  warehouse-keeper  was  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  has  been  in  the  service  of  this  Company  upwards  of  twenty -two  years; 
two  other  of  the  parties  taken  into  custody  have  been  twenty  years,  and  the  re- 
maining party,  fifteen  years  in  the  service  of  the  Company  ;  and  all  of  them  had 
boiae  cnaraciers  tor  integrity  hitherto  unimpeached. 

"  Almost  universally  in  cases  of  felony  an  examination  takes  place  before  a 
magistrate;  when  an  accused  person  has  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  charge 
made  against  him  and  of  making  any  defence  which  he  pleases,  and  of  course  of 
giving  any  explanations  which  would  be  advisable. 

"  This  course  was  not  resorted  to  in  the  present  instance,  and  the  Directors 
feel  assured  that  if  such  a  course  had  been  taken,  no  magistrate  would  have  com- 
mitted these  four  men  for  felony  upon  such  a  charge,  after  hearing  the  explana- 
tion of  the  transaction  which  they  could  have  given. 

"  On  a  bill  of  indictment  the  accused  party  has  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
charge  against  him,  or  offering  any  explanation  of  the  circumstances  ;  everything 
is  done  in  his  absence,  and  behind  his  back.  The  evidence  is  not  even  taken 
down  in  writing,  or  if  it  is,  it  is  so  only  for  the  information  of  the  grand  jury,  and  is 
never  made  public  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  revealed  afterwards.    It  is 
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only  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  that  an  accused  party  is  allowed  to  see  the  bill  of  in- 
dictment, or  the  names  of  the  witnesses  on  whotie  evidence  it  has  been  found. 

"This  mode  therefore  of  pi-efeirina;  a  bill  of  indictment  before  a  grand  jury  in 
the  first  instance,  without  any  preliminary  examination  before  a  magistrate,  is 
the  most  harsh  that  can  be  adopted  against  the  accused,  and  deprives  him  of 
that  which  every  person  ought  to  be  entitled  to  before  he  shall  be  treated  as  a 
felon,  that  is,  to  be  heard  in  his  defence,  and  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers. 

"  The  parties  accused,  when  apprehended,  were  in  the  usual  discharge  of  their 
dnties,  and  they  were  suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of  active  business,  taken  into 
custody  as  felons,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  public  in  the  Docks. 

"This  case  was  specially  ordered  to  be  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  by 
the  Judges,  and  would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  have  been  disposed  of  about  the 
lOth  of  July  last ;  instead  of  which,  the  trial  of  this  charge,  so  serious  as  against 
these  four  men,  who  had  been  in  the  Company's  service  and  borne  irreproachable 
characters  for  long  periods,  was,  without  any  reason  being  assigned  for  such  an 
unsual  course,  taken  from  the  ordinary  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  criminal  charges, 
and  removed  into  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  by  a  writ  of  certiorari,  issued  at 
the  instance  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs. 

"The  effect  of  this  proceeding  was  to  postpone  the  trial  until  the  !)eginning  of 
December  last,  a  course  which  the  Directors  considered  most  harsh  and  unjusti- 
fiable, inasmuch  as  it  did  not  appear  that  any  advantage,  either  to  the  Customs 
or  to  the  cause  of  justice,  could  result  from  the  postponement.  But  if  the  Direc- 
tors thought  in  July  last  that  just  cause  existed  for  dissatisfaction  at  the"delay  in 
bringing  to  a  decision  such  a  grave  charge  against  the  servants  of  the  Company, 
it  may  be  judged  how  much  more  is  now  their  ground  for  complaint,  when  it  is 
stated  that,  after  due  notice  of  trial  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  having  been 
given  in  November  last,  considerable  expense  incurred  in  j>reparing  for  the  de- 
fence, briefs  delivered,  and  witnesses  subpoenaed,  the  Customs,  on  the  very  day 
appointed  for  trial,  counsel,  solicitor,  and  witnesses  being  present  in  court,  with- 
drew the  record  at  the  very  last  moment,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  so 
doing.    Up  to  the  present  time,  no  turther  steps  have  been  taken." 

(3770)  I  believe  those  parties  are  still  out  on  bail  on  this  charge  of 
felony  ? — Yes.  I  would  observe  upon  this  statement  that  the  interview 
in  Downing-street,  took  place  on  the  8th  of  June,  1850,  and  the  arrest 
of  these  men  occurred  on  the  1 2th  of  that  month  ;  now,  as  the  arrest 
followed  so  soon  after  our  interview,  and  as  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
Commissioners  could  bear  any  ill-will  towards  these  men,  it  is  clear, 
beyond  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  this  extraordinary  proceeding  was  in- 
tended as  a  manifestation  of  contempt  and  defiance,  as  much  as  to  say 
to  the  Directors,  "See  what  you  have  got  by  your  appeal  to  the 
Government."  It  might  possibly  likewise  be  meant  to  strike  terror 
into  the  servants  of  the  Company,  so  as  to  give  them  an  awful  notion 
of  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Customs;  and  this  effect  it  had;  for  it 
bewildered  some  of  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  a  few 
mistakes  that  were  made  were  clearly  referable  to  this  cause. 

(3771)  Those  parties  who  were  charged  with  felony  were  to  have 
been  tried  first  in  July,  and  then  afterwards  in  December,  and  they  are 
still  out  on  bail,  with  this  charge  hanging  over  their  heads  to  this  hour  } 
— ^Yes.     The  indictment  is  for  stealing  600  lbs.  weight  of  molasses,  the 
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property  of  the  Queen.  The  veilue  of  this  600  lbs.  of  molasses  is  80s., 
and  the  duty  upon  it  would  have  been  278.,  if  it  had  not  been  paid, 
but  it  was  duty  paid.  I  think  it  is  quite  right  to  bring  this  before  the 
pubhc  in  some  other  form  ;  and  I  beUeve  there  is  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  from  these  men. 

(3772.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  You  can  indict  the  Crown  for 
false  imprisonment  ? — I  am  afraid  we  have  very  little  remedy  against 
the  Crown.  This  is  in  my  experience  an  unparalleUed  case  of  oppres- 
sion, and  a  tyrannical  exertion  of  the  powers  of  the  Crown,  for  no  os- 
tensible object  can  be  answered  to  the  Crown  ;  the  Crown  seems  to 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  it.  If  it  has  any  interest,  why  not  have 
brought  the  men  to  justice  before  ?  It  is  a  denial  of  justice  ;  it  is  a 
most  prodigious  instance  of  tyranny. 

(3773.  Chairman.)  Can  you  believe  that  any  human  being  could 
have  imagined  those  parties  to  have  had  an  animus  fur  audi  in  the  mis- 
take they  have  made  ? — None  whatever.  They  are  charged  with  a 
felony,  but  the  facts  stated  quite  negative  that.  They  wanted  the  mo- 
lasses from  the  cask  of  overdrawings,  to  return  them  into  the  casks 
from  which  they  had  been  taken  during  the  hot  weather. 

Sir  Thomaa  Fremantle  shall  here  be  introduced  to  give  his 
own  version  of  this  case. 

(5301)  Did  you,  prior  to  apprehending  those  parties  on  a  charge  of 
felony,  consult  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown } — I  do  not  remember, 
but  I  think  we  did  not. 

(5302)  Before  you  brought  this  charge  of  felony  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  caused  those  four  men  to  be  arrested  upon  it,  you  did  not 
consult  any  one  but  your  solicitor  ? — I  think  not. 

(5303)  You  considered  this  case  wliich  involved  the  liberty  and  cha- 
racter of  four  individuals,  of  so  trifling  and  \mimportant  a  nature,  that 
you  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  consult  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
upon  it  ? — The  same  observation  might  be  applied  to  any  other  prose- 
cution :  every  other  prosecution  involves  the  liberty  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  subject,  and  yet  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Cus- 
toms to  consult  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  all  cases  of  that 
kind. 

(5304)  You  recollect  that  at  that  time  Sir  John  Jervis  was  Attorney- 
general  \ — Yes. 

(5305)  Are  you  aware  that  in  that  very  Session  of  1849,  Sir  John 
Jervis  was  chairman  of  a  Parliamentai'y  Committee,  which  reported  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  grand  jury  system  in  the  metropolis 
ought  to  be  entirely  done  away  with,  as  being  calculated  to  proraote 
extortion  and  oppression  ? — I  have  never  seen  that  Report. 
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(5306)  You  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  Report  ? — I 
am  not. 

(5307)  Is  it  not  common  in  all  charges  of  felony  to  bring  the  person 
charged  before  the  nearest  magistrate  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  the  common  course 
of  proceeding. 

(5308)  Why  did  you  not  do  so  in  this  case  ? — The  solicitor  thought 
that  as  the  grand  jury  was  sitting  it  would  be  the  shortest  way  of 
bringing  the  parties  to  trial. 

(5313)  You  state  as  the  reason  for  going  before  the  grand  jury  the 
necessity  of  expedition  ;  have  any  of  these  parties  been  tried  to  this 
hour  ? — They  have  not ;  the  case  has  been  removed  by  certiorari,  under 
the  direction  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 

(5314)  Then  it  appears  that  expedition  was  not  the  reason  for  taking 
this  course,  inasmuch  as  you  have  not  tried  the  men  up  to  this  time  ? — 
The  delay  did  not  rest  with  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  ;  they  de- 
sired that  the  trials  should  take  place  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Court ; 
and  briefs  were  delivered  to  counsel  for  the  next  sitting. 

(5315)  You  then  consulted  for  the  first  time  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  were  then  consulted  for  the  first 
time,  but  of  course  they  must  have  been  consulted  when  the  briefs  were 
put  into  their  hands. 

(5316)  And  they  recommended  that  the  cases  should  be  removed  by 
certiorari  into  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ? — Yes. 

(5317)  Upon  what  ground  did  the  Attorney-general  remove  the  case 
by  certiorari  into  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench? — I  will  not  take  upon 
myself  to  say  what  grounds  influenced  him  in  that  proceeding  ;  my  be- 
lief is,  that  he  did  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  usual  to  try  revenue  cases 
in  the  Superior  Court  instead  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  1  re- 
gret very  much  that  such  is  the  practice. 

(5318)  After  the  cas  ewas  removed  by  certiorari  into  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  it  came  on  for  trial  in  December,  and  the  men  charged 
with  felony  were  in  attendance  with  their  witnesses  when  the  case  was 
withdrawn  ;  how  was  it  that  it  was  withdrawn  at  that  time  ? — I  believe 
it  was  withdrawn  because  it  was  thought  advisable  to  proceed  first  with 
the  seizure  cases  ;  these  prosecutions  were  subsidiary  to  the  seizure 
cases,  and  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  decision  upon  the  main  point  be- 
fore the  personal  trials  were  taken. 

(5319)  Then  I  presume  the  same  answer  will  apply  to  this  as  to  the 
dust- bin  case  ;  you  think  it  perfectly  right  and  proper  to  have  charges 
of  felony  hanging  over  men's  heads  for  a  period  of  12  months  ? — I  can- 
not give  an  opinion  upon  that  point,  because  it  is  the  act  of  other  parties, 
upon  whose  acts  I  do  not  wish  to  give  an  opinion. 
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(5323)  Has  the  charge  been  withdrawn  to  this  hour  ? — No,  it  has 
not, 

(5324)  Then  these  men  are  still  out  on  bail  to  meet  the  charge  of 
felony,  upon  which  they  were  arrested  1 2  months  ago  ? — No,  they  are 
not  out  on  bail ;  on  the  record  being  withdrawn  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  their  recognizances  were  at  an  end,  and  they  were  not  called 
upon  to  enter  into  fresh  bail. 

(5325)  Have  you  it  in  your  power  to  bring  them  to  trial  upon  this 
charge  whenever  you  please  ? — Yes. 

(5333)  These  molasses  were  not  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  per- 
sons who  took  them  ? — It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  directly  ap- 
propriated to  their  own  use. 

(5334)  Does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  felonious  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  who  took  these  molasses,  or  were  they  merely  agents 
ordered  to  do  the  act  ? — ^We  do  not  know  how  that  may  be,  one  of  the 
persons  indicted  was  Mr.  Maclean  the  chief  warehouse-keeper. 

(5335)  We  find  that  there  were  nine  persons  indicted,  and  only  four 
against  whom  a  bill  was  returned,  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
bill  was  returned  against  all  the  parties  ? — The  Grand  Jury  considered 
that  the  six  labourers  were  acting  under  the  directions  of  their  superiors, 
and  they  threw  out  the  bill  as  regards  them. 

(5357)  Mr.  Hamel  says,  that  a  true  bill  being  found  against  these 
parties,  justifies  the  proceeding  against  them,  but  the  bill  is  found  upon 
an  ex  parte  statement  ? — Yes ;  but  the  Grand  Jury  considered  that 
the  ex  parte  statement  was  sufficient  to  put  the  men,  against  whom  a 
bill  was  found,  upon  their  trial ;  the  Grand  Jury  threw  out  the  bills 
where  the  statements  were  not,  in  their  opinion,  sufficient. 

A  statement  then  proceeds  with  reference  to  Mr.  Tooke's 
charge  of  a  coincidence  which  looks  very  like  an  antecedent 
and  consequent,  betwixt  the  successful  prosecution  by  the  Com- 
pany of  certain  officers  of  the  Customs  for  stealing  brandy,  and 
what  he  regards  as  these  vindictive  prosecutions,  and  the  exa- 
mination then  goes  on  thus  : — 

(.5360)  The  statement  of  Mr.  Tooke  was,  not  that  you  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  prosecution  of  those  officers,  but  that  it  created  great 
discontent  amognst  their  brethren  in  the  Docks,  and  that  in  consequence 
they  determined  to  cause  annoyance  to  the  Dock  Company  ?— It  appears 
that  the  parties  to  whom  information  was  given,  and  who  conducted 
the  search,  were  Mr.  How  and  Mr.  Cockshott,  who  are  officers  of  the 
Customs  of  a  superior  grade,  and  who  would  never  be  influenced  by 
such  a  consideration. 
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(5361)  But  they  would  have  their  attention  drawn  to  irregularities 
by  the  inferior  officers  ? — They  received  information  from  other  officers, 
and  they  were  called  upon  to  act  upon  it  ;  but,  as  the  best  answer  to 
that  statement,  I  would  say,  that  if  this  information  was  given  from 
motives  of  revenge,  and  with  an  intention  to  do  injury  to  the  St.  Katharine 
Dock  Company,  how  does  it  happen  that  all  those  irregularities  have 
been  shown  to  exist,  and  that  goods  to  the  amount  of  10,000/.  have 
been  seized  by  the  Customs  ? 

(5362)  You  have  assumed  that  irregularities  are  shown  to  exist,  but 
in  the  case  you  have  brought  into  Court  you  have  recovered  only  upon 
two  boxes  of  sugar  ? — The  Jury  took  upon  them  to  state  that  irregu- 
larities had  taken  place,  and  they  recommended  that  the  Dock  ComV^ 
pany  should  exercise  greater  supervision  over  their  servants. 

(5363)  The  Jury  found  that  all  the  sugar  you  had  seized,  in  that  case, 
was  irregularly  seized  ? — They  did  not  condemn  the  goods  on  the 
indictment,  as  it  was  then  framed. 

(5364)  It  appears  in  evidence  that  these  irregularities,  if  irregu- 
larities they  are,  have  existed  for  ten  or  twenty  years  ? — We  do  not 
know  that ;  they  may  have  been  in  existence  for  that  time. 

(5365)  Those  irregularities  are  mainly  embodied  .in  the  various 
amounts  brought  to  the  credit  of  the  Company  in  the  way  of  sweepings 
and  scrapings  and  surplus  packages,  of  which  you  consider  them  to 
have  an  undue  number  ? — One  of  the  in'egularities  that  we  charge  is 
having  goods  in  the  warehouses,  without  being  able  to  give  an  account 
of  them ;  we  do  not  say  that  they  have  actually  converted  them  to  their 
own  use,  but  that  not  having  accounted  for  them  they  were  able  to 
do  so. 

(5366)  Those  irregularities  having  gone  on  for  a  considerable  time, 
does  it  not  strike  you  as  a  singular  circumstance  that  it  was  directly 
after  the  prosecution  of  those  brandy  stealers  that  the  eyes  of  your 
officers  were  first  opened  to  them  ? — The  information  appears  to  have 
been  given  after  the  prosecutions  of  those  men ;  but  in  order  to  acqui- 
esce in  that  representation  of  the  matter,  I  should  like  to  see  some 
better  connection  between  the  two  than  I  have  yet  seen. 

§    2.      THE   DUST-BIN   PLOT. 

The  reader  will  approach  this  case  with  the  most  intelligent 
apprehension  of  its  bearings,  by  attending  to  the  following- 
preliminary  statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  In 
answer  to  a  leading  interrogatory  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis,  he 
observes, 

u  u 
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(5050)  I  assert  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  the  con- 
victions have  been  fewer  in  the  Docks  than  formerly  took  place  in  the 
river,  the  revenue  now  is  entirely  secure  ;  for  it  must  be  considered  that 
all  the  'transactions  were  formerly  exposed  to  public  view,  and  open  to 
information,  whereas  now  the  public  are  in  a  great  measure  excluded  ; 
but  that  facilities  exist  for  committing  frauds  on  the  revenue  and  the 
merchants,  almost  to  defy  detection,  will  be  evident  when  it  is  explained 
that  in  the  Docks  the  only  check  the  Customs  possess  is  a  tidewaiter's 
tally  of  the  number  of  packages  as  they  pass  over  the  ship's  side,  fre- 
quently discharging  from  two  hatchways  at  the  same  time,  and  they  are 
delivered  regardless  of  marks  or  entries ;  from  thence  the  Dock  Com- 
pany at  once  remove  the  packages  wherever  they  think  fit,  generally 
carrying  them  at  once  into  the  warehouse  and  stowing  them  in  any  cr 
all  parts,  mixing  them  up  as  they  think  proper,  with  former  importations 
of  like  or  difi^erent  goods ;  they  then  at  their  convenience  change  the 
identity  of  the  goods  by  putting  them  into  fresh  packages,  draw  sam- 
ples, and  deliver  those  samples  to  the  merchants  ;  or  they  shoot  the 
entire  contents  of  the  different  importations  into  heaps  upon  the  floors 
of  the  warehouse,  and  afterwards  restore  the  contents  into  the  original 
or  fresh  packages,  as  they  think  fit ;  and  all  these  various  operations 
are  done  without  the  superintendence  of  any  Customs  officer  whatever, 
the  last  one  being  the  tide-waiter  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel ;  all  these 
operations  being  completed,  when  the  Dock  Company  choose  to  apply, 
a  landing- waiter  is  sent  to  weigh  the  cargo,  of  which  he  has  had  no 
previous  knowledge,  and  therefore  he  is  only  able  to  weigh  that  which 
the  Dock  Company's  servants  present  to  him,  but  whether  the  packages 
contain  the  half  or  the  whole  of  the  original  contents,  he  has  no  means 
of  knowing;  it  will  thus  be  evident  that  ample  facilities  exist  for  ab- 
stracting goods  before  the  weight  is  ascertained,  from  which  to  make 
up  deficiences,  for  which  otherwise  the  merchant  would  have  to  be  paid 
in  money,  and  it  is  easy  to  pass  the  same  into  home  consumption  with- 
out payment  of  duty,  and  without  detection  ;  although  there  is  a  locker 
stationed  at  each  warehouse,  who  locks  and  unlocks  the  same  morning 
and  night,  yet  he  has  no  check  on  the  deliveries,  and  has  no  account  of 
the  goods  warehoused  ;  his  time  is  fully  occupied  in  re-weighing  sugar 
for  home  consumption,  or  goods  about  to  be  sent  or  received  coastwise. 
The  entire  delivery  is  entrusted  to  the  Company's  servants,  who  deliver 
from  20,  or  as  many  doors  at  once  as  they  think  proper  ;  the  persons 
who  perform  this  duty  for  the  Company,  are  termed  delivery  foremen, 
or  acting  delivery  foremen,  who  are  paid,  I  learn,  in  the  London  Dock?, 
from  15s.  to  30s.  per  week  ;  upon  their  statement  of  the  goods  delivered 
into  the  cart,  the  warehouse-keeper  issues  a  pass-note,  authorizing  the 
cart  to  pass  the  gate  ;  at  these  gates  no  Customs  officer  is  stationed. 
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they  are  confined  to  the  wickets  for  foot-passengers  ;  the  pass-note  is 
for  the  Company's  gate-keepers,  and  is  entirely  a  Company's  document, 
who  are  able  to  see  that  each  laden  cart  going  through  the  gates  has  a 
pass,  but  whether  the  packages  or  goods  in  such  carts  are  correct,  they 
do  not,  nor  are  they  able  to  discover ;  the  carts  are  frequently  full ,  and 
whether  full  or  not,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  check  the  correctness 
of  these  deliveries.     This  practice  prevails  at  the  three  Docks  in  Lon- 
don, and  possibly  at  the  Albert  Dock  in  Liverpool.     At  every  other 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  landing-waiter  attends  and  receives  the 
goods  at  the  ship's  side,  or  at  the  water's  edge  ;  he  never  loses  sight, 
or  custody  of  those  goods  until  he  has  assessed  the  duty,  and  he  regu- 
lates the  discharge  of  the  ship,  so  that  more  shall  not  be  landed  than  he 
is  able  to  examine  and  record.     From  the  practice  thus  shown  to  pre- 
vail at  the  Docks  in  London,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  revenue  is  com- 
pletely entrusted  to  the  inferior  servants  of  the  Dock  Company ;  that 
not  merely  pilferage,  but  plunderage,  to  a  large  extent,  may,  and  does 
exist  in  many  ways,  has  been  fully  ascertained  in  the  late  inquiry,  for 
in  consequence  of  information  received  during  this  investigation,  to  the 
effect  that  several  tons  of  good  coffee  had  been  secretly  run  into  con- 
sumption through  the  medium  of  the  dust-bin,  inquiry  teas  made,  when 
it  turned  out  that  the  offence  charged,  was  not  confined  to  this  solitary 
case,  but  that  in  fact  no  less  than  twenty-three  tons  of  coffee  had,  at 
various  times,  been  conveyed  out  of  the  St.  Katharine  Docks,  through 
the  dust-bin,  sold  wholesale,  and  afterwards  retailed  at  high  prices. 
The  inquiry  resulted  m  the  detection  and  arrest  of  the  parties  (one  of 
whom  has  fully  admitted  the  fact).     They  are  now  under  prosecution 
at  the  suit  of  the  Crown,  six  of  the  parties  being  Dock  servants ;  in 
fact  the  evidence  already  extends  to  no  less  than  twenty- six  tons  of 
coffee  and  pepper,  value  near  £3,000,  which  have  been  run  into  con- 
sumption through  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  dust-bin  by  the  parties  indi- 
cated, and  for  this   it  is  that  they  are  under  prosecution.     To  what 
extent  these  practises  may  have  been  carried,  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  the  discoveries  already  made,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  goods  may, 
with  comparative  impunity,  be  conveyed  out  of  the  Docks  without  pay- 
ment of  duty. 

(505 1 .  Chairman  )  With  reference  to  the  dust-bin  case,  it  appears 
by  a  statement  laid  before  this  Committee,  that  the  six  men  lo  whom 
you  allude,  were  taken  into  custody  on  the  15th  of  September,  1850, 
why  have  you  not  brought  them  to  trial  before  this  time  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared at  this  moment  to  answer  that  question.  It  certainly  was  under- 
stood by  the  parties  that  those  personal  prosecutions  should  await  the 
decision  of  the  principal  trial  of  the  seizures  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but 
what  particular  directions  were  given  in  that  case  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

u  u2 
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(5052)  It  appears  that  on  the  15th  September,  1850,  six  servants  of 
the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  were  taken  into  custody  in  this  dust- 
bin case ;  that  several  of  them  remained  in  gaol  for  three  weeks ;  and 
that  they  must  all  have  remained  in  gaol,  if  their  friends  had  not  fur- 
nished bail  for  them :  are  you  prepared  to  state  that  the  liberation  of 
those  men  is  to  depend  upon  the  course  of  the  civil  process  which  you 
are  now  litigating  with  the  Dock  Companies  ? — Those  parties  are  at 
large. 

(5053)  That  is  because  some  of  them  have  been  able  to  get  bail  after 
several  weeks'  confinement.  Supposing  they  had  not  been  able  to  get 
bail,  are  you  prepared  to  state  that  they  should  await  the  result  of  the 
civil  process  which  you  are  now  litigating  with  the  Dock  Companies  ? — I 
have  a  memorandum  about  the  prosecution  of  those  six  men,  but  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  trial  was  postponed  are  not  stated. 

(5054)  You  charged  those  men,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1850, 
with  abstracting  goods  from  the  Docks  ;  are  you  justified  in  stating  to 
the  Committee  that  you  can  prove  the  abstraction  of  goods  from  the 
Docks :  upon  the  strength  of  that  case  those  six  men,  though  charged  nine 
months  before,  not  having  yet  been  brought  to  trial  ? —  I  appre- 
hend that  I  am  justified  in  stating  the  fact ;  the  guilt  of  those  men  per- 
sonally, is  distinct,  from  the  fact  which  is  alleged,  and  which  I  believe 
is  susceptible  of  proof,  and  which  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  of,  viz., 
that  the  coiFee  has  been  abstracted. 

(5055)  Why  have  you  not  brought  the  men  to  trial  ? — I  believe  the 
real  fact  is,  that  we  have  not  had  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  trial ; 
the  court  have  been  occupied  with  other  matters  of  revenue,  and  conse- 
quently we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  them. 

(5056)  Then  your  answer  is,  that  since  the  18th  September,  1850, 
you  have  not  had  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  trial  ? — I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  if  we  had  no  other  case  but  this  one,  we  might  not  have  had 
time  to  try  it ;  but  being  mixed  up  with  other  important  cases,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  go  on  with  the  main  question  of  the  seizures  which 
were  involved  in  the  other  cases. 

(5057)  Did  you  consider  that  case  in  which  the  liberty  of  six  men 
is  concerned,  to  be  an  important  case  ? — But  they  were  out  upon  bail. 

(5058)  Whether  they  w^ere  out  upon  bail  or  not,  a  charge  of  fraud 
has  been  brought  against  them  ;  did  you  not  consider,  when  you  brought 
a  charge  of  fraud  against  those  men,  it  was  your  duty  to  bring  them  to 
trial  as  soon  as  possible  ? — It  was,  no  doubt,  very  desirable  to  prosecute 
those  parties  as  soon  as  they  could  be  prosecuted. 

(5088.  Mr.  Hastie.)  You  stated  that  twenty-three  tons  of  coffee 
were  abstracted  ;  was  that  in  one  year  or  in  ten  years  ? — I  am  not 
aware  :  I  have  not  the  facts  before  me  more  in  detail  than  I  have  stated 
them. 
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(5089)  In  what  shape  does  the  information  come  of  the  exact 
weight  ? — The  information  is  collected  from  several  papers  and  informa- 
tions that  were  laid  before  the  Board. ' 

(5090)  Extending  over  what  period  ? — I  cannot  remember  that. 

(5091)  Is  it  information  obtained  from  your  own  officers,  or  from 
the  officers  of  the  Dock  Company? — Information  of  the  informers,  I 
apprehend. 

(5092)  Are  those  informers  parties  who  have  been  employed  by  the 
Dock  Companies,  or  are  they  officers  of  Customs  ? — I  believe  one  is  a 
person  who  was  employed  by  the  Dock  Company. 

(5093)  Do  the  Board  of  Customs  place  implicit  belief  in  the  infor- 
mation received  from  parties  who  have  formerly  been  servants  of  the 
Dock  Company  ? — Yes,  they  give  credit  to  such  information  when  it  is 
corroborated,  as  I  believe  it  is  in  this  instance,  by  the  statements  of 
other  parties. 

(5094)  But  were  the  parties  who  corroborated  that  information  cog- 
nizant of  the  transaction  at  the  time  when  the  various  weights  were 
taken  at  the  dust-bin  ? — I  really  cannot  enter  into  these  details.  If 
the  Committee  desire  to  see  the  papers  in  this  case  of  prosecution  they 
can  command  them  ;  this  is  a  grave  prosecution,  and  I  think  if  the 
Committee  would  allow  me  to  suggest  it,  that  they  should  either  go 
into  the  whole  question  at  large  and  see  whether  there  is  good  ground 
for  instituting  the  prosecution,  or  that  they  should  relieve  me  from 
giving  further  information  upon  the  case,  with  which  I  have  not  pre- 
pared myself  to-day. 

(5095)  But  that  paper  states  a  very  starthng  fact,  namely,  that 
twenty-three  tons  of  coffee  had  passed  through  the  dust-bin  without 
any  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  Dock  Company  being  aware  of  it,  and 
that  leads  me  to  put  a  question  upon  the  subject  ? — The  parties  prose- 
cuted are  dock  labourers  and  the  dust  contractor. 

Mr.  Hallowes,  solicitor  for  the  prisoners,  thus  continues  the 
narrative : — 

(6705.  Chairman.)  You  have  stated  that  the  men  might  have  been 
brought  to  trial  about  the  commencement  of  December  ? — I  think  I 
have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  matter ;  three  of  the  informations 
for  the  penalties  were  filed  on  the  14th  of  December  ;  one  on  the  16th, 
and  two  more  on  the  2 1st  of  December  ;  so  that  after  the  time  of  the 
arrest  the  delay  rested  with  Mr.  Hamel,  in  not  fihng  the  information 
before  those  dates. 

(6706)  What  was  the  earliest  period  at  which  they  could  have  been 
filed? — We  perfected  our  bail  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  they 
might  have  been  filed  immediately  after  that  date. 
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(6707)  Could  they  have  been  proceeded  with  in  the  month  of 
November  ? — They  could. 

(6713.  Chairman.)  What  is  the  amount  of  the  penalties  sought  to 
be  recovered  in  this  case  ? — Altogether  it  is  £5,400  ;  each  information 
is  for  £900,  and  there  were  six  informations,  that  is  £5,400. 

(6714)  That  is  the  total  amount  of  the  penalties  sought  to  be 
recovered  against  aU  the  parties  in  the  dust-bin  case  ? — Yes. 

(6715)  You  said  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Dock  Company  did 
not  instruct  you  to  defend  those  men  ? — Mr.  Hamel  wrote,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  inform  us  that  he  intended  to  arrest  those  men,  and  to 
know  whether  he  would  give  bail  for  them.  I  saw  Mr.  Hamel,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  on  the  same  day  I 
saw  the  Chairman  and  Sir  John  Hall,  and  conferred  with  them  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  Dock  Company  putting  in  bail  for  them,  and  we  came 
to  the  determination  that  the  Company  should  not  put  in  bail  for  them. 
On  the  same  day  I  saw  Mr.  Hamel  again,  and  told  him  so ;  at  the  same 
time  I  told  him  that,  if  what  he  alleged  were  correct,  the  men  had  not 
only  defrauded  the  Government  of  its  duties,  but  they  had  robbed  the 
Company  of  the  goods,  and  under  those  circumstances  I  advised  that 
the  Company  should  not  give  bail  for  the  men,  whether  they  might 
thereafter  undertake  the  defence  or  not. 

(6716)  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  consequence  of  the  Dock  Company 
having  doubts  upon  the  subject  of  those  men  being  innocent  or  not, 
one  of  the  men  had  to  remain  in  gaol  for  three  weeks  ? — /  am  so 
informed. 

(6717)  And  the  others  put  in  bail  through  their  private  friends  ? — 
They  did. 

(6718)  Were  you  instructed  to  undertake  their  defence  after  further 
inquiries  had  led  the  Dock  Company  to  think  that  there  was  no  case 
against  the  parties  ? — Yes. 

(6720.  Chairman.)  Those  men  were  common  labourers  in  the 
Docks  ;   were  they  not  ? — They  were. 

(6721)  There  was  no  superior  oflficer  at  all  charged  ? — I  think  not. 

(6722.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery)  Were  they  weekly  or  day 
labourers  ?  —  Some  were  permanent  labourers  and  some  were  day 
labourers.  Then  on  the  30th  of  August  I  attended  Mr.  Hamel  to 
ascertain  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  the  amount  of  bail  required, 
and  I  then  informed  Mr,  Hamel  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  Company 
should  know  something  of  the  particulars  of  the  case  before  they  could 
determine  whether  they  would  give  bail  for  the  men  ;  and  Mr.  Hamel 
then  stated  in  general  terms,  that  the  men  had  been,  in  connection  with 
the  dust  contractor,  concerned  in  conveying  goods  out  of  the  Docks 
without  the  payment  of  duty. 
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(6723.  Chairman.)  Up  to  this  hour,  have  you  received  any  intima- 
tion from  the  Customs  of  the  intention  to  go  to  trial  in  the  dust-hin 
case  ? — No,  we  have  received  no  notice  of  trial. 

(6724)  And  the  information  against  the  parties  for  penalties  amount- 
ing to  5,400/.  is  pending  at  this  moment  1 — Certainly. 

(6725.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  Are  any  portion  of  the  men  in 
the  employment  of  the  Dock  Company  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Dock  Company. 

(6726.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis.)  It  has  been  stated  to  this  Committee  by 
Sir  John  Hall,  in  answer  to  Question  3806,  "  we  have  had  up  to  this 
very  moment  "  (that  was  the  2nd  of  June)  "  no  evidence  whatever,  nor 
has  anything  further  been  done  in  it ;  the  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
suted  against  the  men,  and  we  have  applied  with  a  view  to  urge  on  the 
matter,  but  it  still  remains  in  abeyance  ;"  what  applications  have  the 
Dock  Company  made  with  a  view  of  urging  on  the  matter  ? — Those 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

(6727)  Was  there  anything  beyond  that  which  you  have  mentioned 
which  comes  within  the  description  there  given  by  Sir  John  Hall  ? — I 
think  not. 

(6728.  Mr.  Goulburn.)  What  was  the  reason  you  ceased  from  the 
20th  January  last  to  the  present  moment  making  any  further  applica- 
tion '? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  there  was  any  further  application 
or  not,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular  reason. 

(6729)  Tt  did  not  appear  to  you  that  the  parties  were  suffering  such 
an  amount  of  grievance  as  would  justify  you  in  pressing  Mr.  Hamel  to 
bring  them  to  trial  ? — They  were  not  in  prison,  but  their  bail  would  still 
be  liable. 

(6730)  But  nevertheless  you  did  not  press  after  the  20th  of  January, 
1 85 1 ,  the  propriety  of  proceeding  with  the  cases  as  speedily  as  possible  ? 
— At  present  I  think  not,  but  I  may  state  that  we  had  no  power  to  press 
the  case  on  ;    I  have  ascertained  that  by  inquiring  in  the  proper  quarter. 

(6731)  But  you  had  no  communication  with  the  Solicitor  of  Cus- 
toms upon  the  subject  ? — I  am  not  aware  at  present  that  there  is 
any  such  letter. 

(6732.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  Did  you  ever  state  that  you  o\  your 
clients  were  suffering  great  inconvenience  from  the  delay  ? — 1  think 
not. 

(6733)  But  you  consider  that  you  would  have  had  cause  to  complain 
if  the  cases  had  been  brought  on  without  your  having  sufficient  time 
to  prepare  the  defence  after  the  information  had  been  given  to  youl 
—Yes. 

(6734)  That  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  correspondence  ? — 
Yes. 
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(6735.  Chairman.)  But  did  not  that  correspondence  include  repeated 
apphcations  to  be  furnished  with  particulars  of  the  charges  agamst  the 
men,  with  the  view  of  defending  them  ? — Yes. 

(6736)  Can  you  conceive  it  hkely  that  parties  such  as  those  would 
wish  to  have  informations  for  penalties  amounting  to  5,400/.  hanging 
over  their  heads  ? — Certainly  not. 

(6737)  I  will  read  you  a  question  (6097)  put  by  Mr.  Goulbum  to 
Mr.  Hamel :  "  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  of  those  parties,  if 
they  wish  it,  to  compel  you  to  proceed  to  trial  ?"  and  he  says,  "  It  is." 
Is  that  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hamel,  of  its  being  in  the  power  of  the 
parties  to  compel  the  Customs  to  proceed  to  trial,  correct  ? — I  believe 
not.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  upon  those 
points,  I  have  had  an  inquiry  made  at  the  proper  office  to  ascertain 
whether  the  parties  could  force  on  the  trial,  and  the  answer  is,  that  they 
could  not. 

(6738)  There  are  no  means  of  compeUing  the  Customs  to  bring  those 
parties  to  trial  } — There  are  not ;  if  they  do  not  proceed  to  trial  at  the 
sittings  after  next  Term  the  bail  will  be  discharged ;  but  that  is  all ;  the 
Crown  may  still  proceed  with  the  case  after  that. 

(6739.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.)  After  next  Term  the  parties 
would  not  be  on  bail  ? — No. 

(6740)  Then  that  would  get  rid  of  the  case  ? — It  would  discharge  the 
bail,  but  the  men  might  be  made  answerable  if  the  Crown  chose  to  proceed 
with  the  case. 

(6741)  The  Customs  would  hardly  allow  the  bail  to  drop  if  they  in- 
tended to  go  on  with  the  case  ? — That  is  only  an  inference. 

(6742.  Chairman.)  You  are  not  quite  sure  whether  they  would  not 
goon?— No.    ''^  t'Hfi^)(m- 

(6743.  Mr.  Goulbum.)  If  they  allowed  the  bail  to  drop,  have  you 
any  doubt  that  they  would  not  go  on  ? — If  the  Customs  did  not  intend 
to  go  on  with  the'  case,  I  should  say  that  they  would  enter  a  nolle  pro- 
sequi ;  they  would  not  leave  it  as  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  In  justice 
to  those  men,  if  that  is  the  determination  of  the  Customs,  they  ought  to 
enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  and  not  leave  it  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether 
informations  fo   large  penalties  were  still  hanging  over  these  men. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  the  reader  that  in  the  "  Treacle  case" 
and  the  "  Dust  bin"  plot,  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  speaks  without 
any  hesitation  of  the  confidence  of  his  belief  in  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoners.  If  the  evidence  was  clear,  there  could  be  no  doubt  either 
of  the  fact,  or  of  the  gravity,  of  the  crime  of  the  accused.  Indeed 
nothing  less  than  the  fullest  assurance  of  the  turpitude  of  the  ac- 
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cused  could  have  formed  any  justification,  and  we  had  almost  said 
palliation,  of  the  conduct  of  the  Board.  It  cannot  be  said  the 
cases  were  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  the  Ex- 
chequer suits.  They  were  crimes  of  smuggling  and  theft,  or 
they  were  nothing.  They  did  not  turn  on  points  of  law,  but 
simple  questions  of  fact.  They  could  not  be  resolved  into  mere 
technical  quiddities  about  removal  from  one  floor  or  side  of  a 
warehouse  to  another.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  out-of- 
charge  notes,  or  other  forms  of  fiscal  or  trading  business.  A 
good  round  mass  of  51,520  lbs.  of  coffee  is  alleged  to  have  been 
passed  into  consumption  through  the  dust-bin,  at  a  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  £1,288,  and  as  much  more  to  the  consignees.  It 
was  smuggled  and  stolen,  if  it  was  anything  at  all.  The  Chair- 
man expresses  no  doubt  upon  that  subject. 

Yet — "  oh  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !" — the  settle- 
ment of  one  civil  action  in  Exchequer,  between  the  Board  and 
the  London  Dock  Company,  has  the  effect  of  inducing  the  Com- 
missioners to  pass  at  once  from  two  serious,  and  if  true,  most 
aggravated  criminal  charges,  not  only  against  another  company, 
but  against  their  servants  in  their  separate  capacity — the  whole 
ending  in  that  most  unsatisfactory  cordial  vulgarly  called  a 
bottle  of  smoke.  In  short,  like  the  end  of  a  play,  it  is  a  proposal 
to  "  forget  and  forgive"  all  round,  and  to  execute  an  ample 
palinode  of  the  charges  in  the  slump. 

This  may  be  a  very  easy  solution  of  the  nodus  as  regards  the 
Company  and  the  Board,  but  the  servants  and  labourers  of  the 
Company  have  been  no  parties  to  it.  They  only  know  that  they 
have  been  carried  before  the  Central  Criminal  Court, — kept  in 
custody, — some  in  prison  as  smugglers  and  thieves,  — that  they 
have  been  what  may  be  termed  par-tried — that  is  neither  con- 
victed nor  acquitted — accused  nor  liberated — and  that  when  it 
suited  the  convenience  of  the  Board  to  patch  up  a  peace  with 
the  London  Dock  Company,  they  throw  in  the  labourers  of  the 
Saint  Katharine  Company  as  a  sort  of  odd  luck-penny  into  the 
bargain. 
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The  "  sharp  practice"  of  the  Board  and  its  sbhcitor  have 
already  received  ample  justice  at  our  hands.  But  Mr.  Hamel 
is  a  many-sided  practitioner,  although  laudably  consistent  in  his 
prescriptions.  Having  exercised  the  various  evolutions  of  his 
profession  on  the  London  Dock  Company,  he  sticks  to  his  own 
forensic  pharmacopoeia — he  writes  sumatur  mane  and  repetatur 
dosa.  Mr.  Tooke,  it  vv^ill  be  seen,  makes  a  somewhat  impatient 
patient. 

(.3928.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson)  In  reference  to  the  questions 
which  have  recently  been  put  to  you,  do  you  wish  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  you  consider  it  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Customs  that  the  new  solicitor  was  appointed  in  October,  184.Q, 
and  that  in  a  little  more  than  a  month  these  hostile  acts  as  agianst  the 
Dock  Companies  commenced  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  forms  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  proceedings  originated  with  him. 

(3983)  Has  not  the  solicitor  in  these  law  proceedings  opposed  every 
technicality  of  the  law  and  every  form  that  he  possibly  could,  in  order 
to  procure  a  conviction  against  the  Dock  Companies  ? — Yes,  and  I 
should  say  that  he  is  particularly  chargeable  with  the  instructions  that 
were  given  to  the  Solicitor-general,  which  led  him  to  make  the  insinua- 
tions that  he  made  against  the  London  Dock  Company. 

(3984.  Sir  G.  Clerk)  Do  you  know  any  instances  within  your  own 
knowledge  which  bear  out  what  you  have  now  stated  ? — That  has  come 
within  my  own  knowledge ;  I  was  in  Court  during  the  trial,  and  I 
heard  that  speech  of  the  Solicitor- general. 

(3985.  Chairman.)  Do  you  not  consider  the  treacle  case  an  exempli- 
fication of  it  ? — Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  cases  that  you 
could  imagine. 

(3986.  Sir  G.  Clerk.)  What  technicality  of  the  law  has  the  solicitor 
availed  himself  of  in  the  treacle  case  to  bring  about  a  conviction  ? — He 
has  arrested  the  men. 

(3987)  But  the  question  asked  you  was,  whether  the  solicitor  had 
availed  himself  of  every  technicality  of  the  law  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  conviction  ? — But  it  is  part  of  the  same  general  conduct  of  the  soli- 
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citor  of  the  Customs ;  he  has  arrested  those  men  evidently  upon  the 
most  frivolous  grounds  that  can  be  imagined,  and  he  has  carried  it  to  an 
extent  of  oppression  which  is  almost  without  a  parallel. 

(4003)  Do  not  you  think  it  an  injustice  to  the  subject,  that  he  might 
be  exchequered  for  a  pretended  breach  of  the  law,  and,  although  the 
verdict  might  be  given  in  his  favour,  yet  he  would  not,  by  the  present 
system  of  law,  be  entitled  to  his  costs,  as  he  would  be  in  a  proceeding 
of  subject  against  subject  ? — I  think  that  is  a  great  defect  in  the  law, 
and  a  very  great  injustice  to  the  subject ;  and  particularly,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  privilege  which  the  Customs  authorities  claim  of  withholding 
information  which  private  individuals  in  a  state  of  similar  litigation 
would  be  obliged  to  furnish,  operates  most  oppressively.  But  that  was 
the  express  statement  made  by  the  solicitor  to  the  Customs,  that  it  was 
the  privilege  of  the  Crown  to  withhold  information.  Surely  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  monstrous  than  the  state  in  which 
the  Docks  are  with  regard  to  the  Customs.  On  the  last  occasion  I 
showed  the  indentures  and  the  list  of  informations,  as  a  curiosity,  and 
which  are  quite  unparalleled,  I  take  it,  in  the  history  of  litigation. 
There  are  fifty-three  actions  :  they  may  select  any  one  of  these  fifty' 
three  cases,  and  bring  it  on  at  any  time  it  suits  them,  without  any  pre- 
vious intimation  to  us.  We  were  not  sure  till  the  very  day  before  the 
trial  of  the  London  Docks  that  our  case  would  not  be  brought  on  first ; 
toe  had  considtations  with  our  counsel,  and  we  had  all  the  accumida- 
tion  of  expenses,  because  tee  did  not  know  whether  our  trial  or  that  of 
the  London  Docks  was  to  come  on  first.  And  if  those  trials  take  place, 
there  being  fifty- three  of  them,  of  which  they  have  given  us  notice  of 
ten  for  trial,  taking  the  same  proportion  of  time  as  was  occupied  in  the 
London  Dock  case,  and  allotting  ten  days  to  each  case,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  out  of  the  fifty -three  not  above  ten  could  be  got  through  in  a  year  ; 
so  that  those  suits  tvoidd  last  for  five  years. 

(4004)  If  suits  of  this  character  were  instituted  against  a  private 
commercial  firm,  instead  of  against  a  great  and  powerful  body  like  a 
Dock  Company,  must  not  the  result  be,  let  the  verdict  be  which  way  it 
may,  ■  ruinous  almost  to  any  commercial  firm  ? — No  commercial  firm 
would  enter  into  the  contest. 

(4005)  You  think  that  they  feel  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  terms 
the  Customs  might  think  fit  to  impose  ? — Certainly ;  there  are  num- 
bers of  cases  in  which  exactions  have  been  submitted  to  because  the  ex- 
pense of  contesting  the  thing  would  have  considerably  'exceeded  the 
whole  vahce  of  the  articles  in  question  ;  it  is  a  most  oppressive  state  of 
the  law. 

(4006.  Mr^  Goulburn.)  You  have  stated  that  you  attribute  the  insti- 
tuting of  these  proceedings  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  the  solicitor  of  the 
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Customs  ) — I  take  it  that,  practically,  he  has  the  chief  responsibiHty  ; 
legally,  the  responsibility,  of  course,  rests  upon  the  higher  powers,  and 
you  might  go  very  high  ;  but  the  influence  has  been  with  him ;  I  have 
no  idea  that  the  Commissioners  could  have  entered  into  these  measures 
without  the  strongest  opinion  having  been  expressed  on  his  part. 

(4007 )  But  are  you  not  aware  that  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  are  the  persons  to  institute  proceedings  ? — Yes  ; 
but  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  may  or  may  not  be  aware  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  case ;  that  depends  upon  circumstances.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  it  stated  that  a  strong  case  was  made  out,  and  that  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  there  was  a  case  for  pro- 
secution ;  but  everybody  knows  that  a  clever  sohcitor  may  make  out  a 
case  which  shall  bring  out  on  opinion  that  suits  his  views  ;  everybody's 
experience  justifies  that  remark. 

(4008.  Mr.  Forster.)  The  Dock  Company  was  under  very  great 
difficulty  to  account  for  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Customs, 
atal  ?— Yes. 

(4009)  They  appeared  so  extraordinary,  that  you  are  driven  to  ex- 
traordinary surmises  in  order  to  account  for  them  ? — Precisely  ;  and  in 
my  mind  there  is  no  other  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  their  conduct 
besides  that  which  I  have  mentioned. 

(4010)  And  when  you  assign  the  origin  of  these  proceedings  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  brandy  stealers,  that  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  you 
attempt  to  account  for  these  proceedings  ? — Exactly  ;  and  here  is  a  paper 
that  I  think  will,  so  far  as  it  goes,  rather  contribute  to  countenance  that 
view  of  the  matter.  This  is  a  letter  from  our  superintendent  of  police, 
dated — "  St.  Katharine  Docks,  Police  Department,  December  7th,  1850. 
I  beg  to  report,  that  about  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock  p.m.  yesterday,  I 
sent  the  afternoon  constable  to  relieve  Pope,  at  No.  10  Gate  ;  when  he 
got  there  he  found  Cook  (the  weigher  who  was  convicted  of  stealing 
brandy)  talking  to  Tattersall,  the  Customs  gatekeeper  ;  Tattersall  put 
his  hand  on  Cook's  shoulder,  and  in  a  loud  voice  said,  '  This  is  him  ; 
this  is  the  little  fellow  that  was  persecuted  by  the  Dock  Company,  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  show  his  face ;  he  was  persecuted,  not  prosecuted  ;  it 
was  a  bad  day  for  the  Dock  Company  when  they  persecuted  him,  and 
they  have  found  it  out  since  that.'  There  were  three  or  four  persons 
present  at  the  time." 

Mr.  Hallowes  thus  follows  liis  client,  in  answer  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee. 

(6557)  Can  you  see  any  co7inexion  between  what  are  called  the 
incidental  prosecutions  and  the  seizure  cases  ? — Certainly  not,  they  are 
entirely  distinct  cases. 
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(6758)  If  the  parties  have  committed  smuggling  by  means  of  the 
dust -bin,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  brought  to  trial, 
merely  because  the  Customs  have  a  dispute  with  the  Dock  Company  on 
another  matter  ?■ — Certainly  not. 

(6760.  Mr.  Brown.  You  stated  that  the  Dock  Company  did 
not  choose  to  give  bail  for  those  parties  ? — They  did  not,  under 
my  advice. 

(6761;  Under  a  feeUng  that  if  they  were  guilty  parties  they 
should  be  punished,  without  reference  to  them  ? — The  Dock  Com- 
pany proceeded  upon  this  principle,  that  by  giving  bail  they  would 
be  making  themselves  responsible  for  penalties  if  the  men  were  found 
guilty. 

(6762.  Chairman.)  The  Dock  Company  was  not  at  that  time  so  sa- 
tisfied of  the  innocence  of  the  parties  as  to  run  the  risk  of  having  to  pay 
so  large  a  penalty  ? — No  ;  and  there  was  the  additional  reason,  that  if 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  charge,  the  men  had  been  defrauding  the 
Company  as  well  as  the  revenue,  and  there  would  have  been  no  reason 
whatever  for  the  Company,  who  had  been  thus  defrauded,  making 
themselves  responsible  for  the  penalties  which  had  been  incurred. 

(6763.  Mr,  Brown.)  Does  it  not  show  clearly  that  the  Dock  Com- 
pany had  no  icish  to  screen  those  parties,  and  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  forward  ? — Certainly. 

(6764.  Chairman.)  The  Dock  Company  have  since  undertaken  the 
defence  of  their  own  labourers,  partly  because  they  believe  them  to  be 
innocent,  and  partly  because  they  have  no  means  of  defending  them- 
selves?— Yes. 

(6765)  Those  labourers  would  not  have  money  sufficient  to  retain 
counsel  ? — Certainly  not ;  they  are  very  poor  men. 

(6766)  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  number  of  informations 
brought  against  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  ? — There  are  53  in- 
formations for  seizures. 

(6767)  Are  there  any  others  for  arrears  of  duty  ! — There  is  one  for 
arrears  of  duty,  and  there  are  six  cases  against  the  men. 

(6768)  In  how  many  indentures  were  those  informations  comprised  ? 
—Three. 

(5769)  Mr.  Hamel  I  believe  furnished  you  with  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  goods  comprised  in  the  three  indentures  ? — He  did. 

(6770)  When  was  that  ?— On  the  1 1th  December. 

(6771)  On  the  i-eceipt  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Hamel,  with  the  alpha- 
betical list  of  goods  comprised  in  the  three  indentures,  what  answer  did 
you  give  ? — We  applied  to  him  subsequently  for  additional  particulars ; 
Mr.  Hamel  furnished  us  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  goods  comprised 
in  the  three  indentures  and  a  key,  and  they  were  undoubtedly  of  consi- 
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derable  service  to  us,  but  they  did  not,  and  could  not  point  out  the  iden- 
tity of  the  several  goods  so  as  to  show  from  what  warehouse  the 
goods  were  taken,  what  numbers  and  marks  they  had  on  them,  or 
whether  they  were  original  packages  or  sweepings,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Hamel,  in  consequence,  for  further  particulars.  We 
first  apphed  for  the  marks  and  numbers  on  the  packages  seized  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1850.  That  was  before  the  informations  were  filed, 
and  before  we  had  received  the  alphabetical  list  and  statement.  On  the 
31st  December  Mr.  Hamel  sent  us  the  alphabetical  references  to  Inden- 
tures Nos.  1  and  2,  and  to  Indenture  No.  3,  about  the  7th  or  8th  of 
January.  Our  counsel  were  of  opinion  that  we  had  not  sufficient  parti- 
culars, and  we  accordingly  wrote  on  the  13th  of  January,  1851,  for  the 
dates  of  the  seizures,  the  n^mes  of  the  officers,  and  marks,  and  other 
means  of  identification  on  the  goods  and  packages.  This  is  the  letter 
which  we  wrote  :  "  Dear  Sir,  We  are  instructed  by  our  counsel  to  ap- 
ply to  you  for  the  correct  dates  of  the  several  seizures  of  goods  made 
by  the  officers  of  Customs  in  the  St.  Katharine  Docks,  and  for  wliich 
the  53  informations  relating  to  seizures  have  been  filed,  and  also  for  the 
names  of  the  officers  who  made  the  seizures,  and  also  for  the  marks  or 
other  means  of  identification  on  the  goods  or  packages  at  the  times 
of  seizure."  Then  it  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  particulars  in  the 
other  cases. 

(6772)  What  answer  did  you  get  to  that  letter  ? — Mr.  Hamel  replied 
in  a  letter  of  the  1 6th  January,  that  he  could  not  give  us  that  which  he 
had  refused  to  the  London  Dock  Company ,  on  principle.  The  London  Dock 
Company  having  obtained  an  order  for  particulars,  we  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hamel  again  on  the  subject  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  for  further 
particulars.  Mr.  Hamel  replied  by  letter  of  the  25th  of  January  ;  we 
answered  this  by  ours  of  the  27th  January,  and  he  replied  by  letter  of 
the  same  date,  by  which  he  declined  to  allow  us  to  open  the  pctckages 
to  ascertain  tvhich  icere  original  packages  and  ichich  were  sweepings. 
On  the  28th  January,  I  attended  to  inspect  the  goods  comprised  in  the 
ten  informations,  but  they  were  not  quite  ready  ;  but  one  of  the  Dock 
Company's  officers  having  proposed  to  take  down  in  writing  some  of 
the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  goods,  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Cockshott, 
who  refused  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  in  consequence  we  wrote  our 
letter  to  Mr.  Hamel  of  the  28th  January,  to  which  Mr.  Hamel  replied  by 
a  letter  of  the  same  date,  consenting  to  our  taking  the  particulars.  We 
were,  therefore,  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  particulars  originally  given 
by  the   Customs,  although  they  were  of  considerable  service  to  us. 

(6773)  Would  you  have  been  able,  upon  those  particulars  which 
were  furnished  to  you  by  Mr.  Hamel,  and  which  were  identical  with 
the  particulars  furnished  to  Mr.  Humphreys  by  Mr.  Hamel,  to  prepare 
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your  defence  on  the  informations  brought  against  the  St.  Katharine 
Dock  Company  ? — Certainly  not ;  and  our  counsel  advised  that  ice  had 
not  sufficient  particulars. 

(6774,  Mr.  Goulburn.)  And  you  applied  for  further  information  ? — 
Yes. 

(6775)  And  you  got  further  information,  which  assisted  you  in  pre- 
paring your  defence  } — Yes,  we  ddi  ultimately ;  but  it  was  on  the  1%th 
of  January y  which  was  very  late. 

(6776.  Chairman.)  But  you  were  aware  that  they  were  about  to  try 
the  case  of  the  London  Dock  Company  ? — Yes,  we  believed  so. 

(6777.  Mr.  Brown.)  Is  it  usual  to  give  the  particular  dates  in  those 
cases  to  the  defendants  ? — In  ordinary  actions  at  law  it  is. 

(6778.  Chairman.)  Have  you  had  experience  of  revenue  cases  before  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

(6779)  You  are  not  aware  whether  it  is  usual  to  furnish  particulars  in 
revenue  cases  ? — I  believe  it  is  laid  down  that  the  Crown  is  not  obliged 
as  a  strict  matter  of  right,  to  furnish  particulars. 

(6780)  But  you  do  not  know  whether  that  strict  matter  of  right,  if 
it  exists,  has  been  carried  out  ?  — I  do  not ;  but  where  such  a  mass  of 
goods  has  been  seized  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  -party 
proceeded  against  to  tell  from  the  informations  what  particidar  goods 
were  included  in  each  information. 

(6781)  Have  they  given  you  any  notice  when  they  are  going  to  try 
those  seizure  cases  ? — No. 

(6782)  But  they  are  still  pending  ? — They  are  pending,  I  believe, 
till  the  decision  of  the  Court  on  the  Ijondon  Dock  case. 

(6783)  It  has  been  stated  that  several  favours  have  been  shown  to 
the  Dock  Companies ;  first  of  all,  that  they  might  have  been  placed  in 
extreme  difficulty,  in  having  to  prove  the  ownership  of  the  goods  ;  do 
you  apprehend  that  any  difficulty  would  have  existed  upon  that  point  ? 
■ — I  think  not. 

(6714)  What  are  the  grounds  for  your  opinion  ? — We  consulted  our 
compel  upon  the  subject,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  Dock 
Company  were  clearly  within  the  Act  of  Parliament  entitled  to  claim  the 
goods  as*  owners. 

(6785)  It  has  been  also  stated  that  you  were  too  late  in  making  a 
claim  for  the  goods  ;  do  you  concur  in  that  ? — I  do  not. 

(6786)  What  is  your  reason  for  that  opinion? — I  have  the  letter 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Maclean,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Customs,  on  the  14th  September,  1850,  addressed  to  Sir  John  Hall, 
which  concludes  in  this  way  : — "  I  am  at  the  same  time  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  Directors,  that  the  Board  have  directed 
the  whole  of  the  goods  under  seizure  to  be  immediately  returned  into 
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the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  which  course  will  enable  the  St.  Katha- 
rine Dock  Company  to  claim  the  same,  should  they  think  fit." 

(6787)  Did  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  advise  that  the  point  of 
your  not  claiming  the  goods  in  proper  time  was  a  point  which  could  not 
be  urged  with  any  chance  of  success  by  the  Customs  ? — The  question 
did  not  come  before  counsel  exactly  in  that  way,  but  we  consulted 
counsel  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  goods,  whether  the  Dock  Company 
could  properly  claim  them  as  theowners,and  they  were  of  opinion  that  they 
could.  We  did  not  put  the  point  to  which  you  refer  to  counsel,  because 
it  was  not  made  a  point  by  Mr.  Hamel ;  it  was  not  contested  that  we 
had  not  claimed  the  goods  at  the  proper  period.  We  consulted  our 
counsel  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  putting  in  a  claim  as  owners,  and  on 
that  they  were  of  opinion  that  we  could  with  perfect  propriety  claim 
the  goods  as  owners. 

(6788)  You  stated  that  Mr.  Hamel's  letter  returning  the  goods  into 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  dated  the  14th  September  ? — Yes. 

(6789)  When  did  you  answer  that  letter  ? — This  is  our  letter  :  "  Sir, 
Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  September  last,  addressed  to  Sir 
John  Hall,  wherein  you  state,  among  other  things,  that  the  Honourable 
the  Board  of  Customs  had  directed  that  the  whole  of  the  goods  under 
seizure  by  the  Customs  in  the  St.  Katharine  Docks  should  be  returned 
into  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  we  are  instructed,  as  the  solicitors  of  the 
St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  to  acquaint  you,  and  give  you  notice  for 
the  information  of  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  that 
the   St.  Katharine  Deck  Company  claim  the  whole  of  the  goods  so 
seized,  and  we  have  received  directions  to  take  the  legal  steps  necessary 
for  asserting  and  maintaining  the  right  of  the  Company  to  such  goods. 
We  are,  &c.  (signed)  Tooke,  Son,  and  Hallowes,  39,  Bedford-row,  Oct. 
4th,  1850."      To  that  Mr.  Hamel  wrote  in  answer,  "  Custom  House, 
London,  14th  October,  1850.     Gentlemen, — Adverting  to  your  letter 
of  the  4th  instant,  addressed  to  the  secretary  to  the  Customs,  acquaint- 
ing him  and  giving  him  notice  for  the  information  of  the  Honourable  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  that  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  claim 
the  whole  of  the  goods  under  seizure  by  the  Customs  in  the  said  Docks, 
and  that  you  had  received  directions  to  take  the  legal  steps  necessary 
for  asserting  and  maintaining  the  right  of  the  Company  to  such  goods  ; 
I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  although  your  notice  of  claim  is  too 
late  in  point  of  law,  and  the  goods  are  liable  to  condemnation  for  want  of 
claim,  no  advantage  will  be  taken  of  that  circumstance,  but  that  every 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  you  of  contesting  the  Crown's  right,  upon 
the  understanding  that  you  accept  of  notice  of  trial  so  as  to  have  the 
issue  as  to  the  said  goods  tried  at  the  sittings  after  the  ensuing  Michael' 
mas  Term.     I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  (signed)  F.  J. 
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Hamel,  Solicitor,  Customs."  In  answer  to  that,  we  wrote  on  the  19th 
of  October, — "  Sir,  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  1 4th  instant,  and  in  answer,  to  say  that  we  can  by  no  means 
admit  that  the  claim  of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  to  the  goods 
seized  by  the  Customs  in  those  Docks,  is  too  late  in  point  of  law.  The 
first  intimation  which  the  Company  had  that  such  goods  had  been  seized 
as  forfeited,  was  from  Mr.  Maclean's  letter  to  Sir  John  Hall,  dated  the 
14th  of  September  last,  and  the  formal  notice  of  the  Company's  irxten- 
tion  to  claim  the  goods  was  given  by  our  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  being 
within  the  month  allowed  by  law  for  claiming  such  goods.  Mr. 
Maclean's  letter  clearly  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  Company  at  that 
time  to  claim  the  goods,  as  after  stating  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
Board  of  Customs  to  return  the  goods  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  he 
adds,  '  and  which  course  will  enable  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company 
to  claim  the  same  should  they  think  fit.'  Throughout  the  voluminous 
correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between  the  Board  of  Customs 
and  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  the  Company  has  invariably  pro- 
tested against  the  proceedings  of  the  Customs,  and  has  in  effect  claimed 
the  goods  seized,  so  that  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  asserted  that  no 
claim  has  been  made  by  the  Company.  But  independently  of  any  mere 
legal  formal  claim  (admitting  for  the  moment  that  one  had  not  been 
made,  but  which  we  do  not  admit),  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  Customs 
can  only  meet  the  claim  of  the  Company  on  the  broad  legal  ground  of 
he  forfeiture  of  the  goods  under  the  Customs  laws,  or  on  some  other 
equally  substantial  ground,  and  not  on  any  mere  legal  technical  objec- 
tion hke  that  of  informality  in  the  notice  of  claim.  It  will  be  quite  as 
much  the  object  of  the  Company  as  of  the  Customs  to  expedite  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  proceed- 
ings in  the  Docks  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious  and  unplea- 
sant to  the  Dock  Company,  and  to  the  mercantile  world.  We  are,  &c., 
Tooke,  Son,  and  Hallowes,  39,  Bedford-row,  19th  October,  1850." 

It  is  pretty  obvious  from  this  that  Mr.  Hamel  gives  "  nothing 
for  nothing."  Nay,  that  he  is  not  even  contented  to  have  a  quid 
pro  quo,  but  tries  to  extract  a  substantial  quid  for  a  quo  invented 
out  of  his  own  fertility  of  resources,  which  is  neither  real  nor  even 
specious.  We  notice  the  attempt  chietiy  to  show  that  in  the 
presentshape  of  transacting  business  at  the  Board  of  Customs, 
there  is  no  real  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  seizures  or  returns 
into  Exchequer,  and  thus  of  enabling  the  lieges  whose  goods  have 
been  attached  by  the  Crown,  so  to  act  as  to  prevent  their  right 
of  defending  their  property  from  running  a  course  of  prescrip- 
tion in  perfect  and  most   natural   ignorance.      It  is  absolutely 
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necessary  that  every  stoppage,  seizure,  or  confiscation  should  be 
notified  to  the  proprietor  of  the  articles  so  detained,  by  some 
formal  written  or  printed  process, — for  the  double  purpose  of 
warning  the  defendant  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  of  informing 
him  exactly  of  the  grounds  of  accusation,  and  of  preventing  the 
detaining  officer  or  the  Board  from  shifting  their  ground. 

Perhaps  the  true  remedy  for  all  these  abuses  is,  first,  an  open 
Board ;  and  secondly,  an  open  Court  of  Appeal  from  its  deci- 
sions, sitting  daily,  summary  in  jurisdiction,  and  dealing  that 
speedy,  cheap,  and  generally  effectual  and  satisfactory  justice 
which  is  administered  by  our  police  magistrates.  Such  a  tri- 
bunal, with  the  reporters  of  press  at  the  ear  of  the  law,  would 
terrify  the  smuggler  from  defence,  by  dread  of  exposure,  and 
encourage  the  innocent  to  withstand  oppression,  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  publicity  would  put  to  shame  any  really  improper 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  fiscal  authorities. 


CHAPTER  XJI. 

THE  CROWN  WITNESSES  AND  THEIR  CREDIBILITY. 


In  representing  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  the  views 
entertained  by  the  Great  Meeting  of  Merchants  at  the  London 
Tavern,  of  the  conduct  of  Government  and  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms, in  reference  to  the  Dock  prosecutions,  the  Deputation 
observed, — 

"  5.  That  the  means  adopted  to  compel  the  submission,  and  consum- 
mate the  humiliation  of  the  Dock  Companies,  have  been  even  more 
discreditable  than  the  end — having  been  pursued  by  secretly  taking  the 
servants  of  the  Companies  into  the  pay  of  the  Crown — by  the  suborna- 
tion of  witnesses  in  the  shape  of  subsistence-money,  and  corrupt  pro- 
mises of  future  provision  or  employment — by  converting  the  servants  of 
great  mercantile  institutions  into  spies,  to  the  subversion  of  all  disciphne 
and  fidelity,  by  sending  public  officers  to  the  chief  customers  of  the 
Companies  to  whisper  away  their  character  and  destroy  their  trade, 
and  by  perverting  the  public  money  to  the  corruption  of  sixty-two  Dock 
servants,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  the  prosecution  against  their  em- 
ployers, were  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  executive." 

The  sequel  has  supplied  an  unforseen  corroboration  of  these 
allegations. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  which  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
verify,  and  which  we  are  prepared  to  vouch  as  substantially 
correct. 

"  Sir, — You  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  expose — and  with 
very  great  success — the  oppressive  practices  of  the  Custom-house,  in 
connection  with  the  recent  prosecutions  of  the  two  great  Dock  Com- 
panies. It  will  not,  therefore,  be  disagreeable  either  to  yourself  or  your 
readers  to  be  informed  of  the  harrassing  and  laughable  difficuUies  which 
are  believed,  on  pretty  good  authority,  to  have  somewhat  suddenly  beset 
the  leading  members  and  officers  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  in  connection 
with,  and  as  an  immediate  sequel  to,  the  legal  proceedings  recently 
compromised.  It  is  quite  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  odious  fea- 
tures in  those  proceedings   was  the   clandestine   seduction,  from  their 
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fidelity  to  their  employers,  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  inferior  servants 
of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks.  Men,  in  some  cases,  of 
damaged  characters,  indifferent  habits,  and  doubtful  honesty,  were 
sought  out,  and  induced  by  a  variety  of  artful  and  specious  representa- 
tions, to  become  spies  upon  the  conduct  of  their  superiors,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  divulge  '  evidence '  calculated  to  support  the  violent  course 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners.  In  the  appendix  to  the  first  report  of 
Mr.  Mitchell's  Committee,  there  are  some  very  instructive  and  damag- 
ing disclosures  as  to  the  extent  and  cost  of  this  disreputable  kind  of 
testimony.  Well,  time  passed  on,  and  this  amiable  army  of  witnesses 
were  kept  in  contentment  and  discipline  by  an  administration  more  or 
less  liberal  of  "subsistence  money."  Then  came  the  compromise,  and 
with  the  compromise  an  extreme  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  leading  autho- 
rities in  Thames-street  to  disband  and  discountenance  so  troublesome  and 
dangerous  a  corps  of  mercenaries.  Gentle  measures,  cajolery,  and  all  the 
usual  arts  of  men  who  are  restrained  by  prudent  considerations  from 
exhibiting  their  disgust  and  their  impatience  too  strongly,  were  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  quietly  disperse  the  malcontents.  Success,  however,  did 
not  attend  these  efibrts.  The  persons  in  question  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  useful  as  well  as  trustworthy. 
Ihey  still  clamoured  for  subsistence-money  ;  and  during  the  last  few 
days  a  species  of  insurrection  is  believed  to  have  prevailed  in  certain 
departments  of  the  Custom-house.  The  mercenaries  have  gone  down 
in  bodies  more  or  less  formidable,  and  contended  with  no  despicable 
degree  of  boldness  for  what  they  call  justice;  and  at  this  moment  it  is 
doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  the  Commissioners  may  not  be  driven  to 
negotiate  another  compromise,  even  more  disagreeable  and  disgraceful 
than  the  one  with  which  their  name  is  already  connected.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  an  invasion  such  as  has  taken  place,  would  have 
been  settled  by  the  intervention  of  the  police,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
offenders  before  a  magistrate.  But  that  is  a  result  which,  the  high 
dignitai'ies  assailed  would  regard  as  a  great  catastrophe.  It  is  true 
that  any  rioter  might  be  sent  to  prison,  but  not  without  a  scene  and  an 
explanation  ;  and  that  would  be  a  punishment  which  his  prosecutors 
would  make  great  sacrifices  to  avoid. 

"  So  violent  is  the  excitement  among  those  who  had  been  thus  sud- 
denly cas-t  adrift  by  the  Custom-house,  that  measures  have  been  taken 
to  guard  the  private  residences  of  the  most  conspicuous  actors  in  the 
late  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Customs,  from  annoying  and  sud- 
den attacks. 

"  The  violence  and  the  oppressive  measures,  therefore,  of  the  Com- 
missionersj  are  recoiling  upon  themselves  in  a  manner  perhaps  as  bitter 
and  disagreeable  as  can  be  well  imagined  ;  for  surely  there  can  hardly 
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be  a  greater  scandal  than  to  have  a  public  department  besieged  by  a 
legion  of  turbulent  men,  who  cannot  be  summarily  dealt  with,  because 
the  disclosures  they  would  make  in  a  court  of  justice  would  be  singu- 
larly damaging  and  inconvenieiit. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Feb.  12.  "NEMO." 

If  there  is  any  inaccuracy  in  the  foregoing  statement,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  err  on  the  side  of  exaggeration.  It  is  scarcely 
credible,  w^ere  it  not  perfectly  true,  that  the  chiefs  of  a  great  in- 
stitution of  a  great  country  have  been  actually  mobbed  in  their 
own  public  office  by  their  own  witnesses — and  that,  so  fearful 
are  they  of  the  exposure  of  a  police  report,  that  they  have 
shrunk  from  appealing  to  the  magistrates  for  protection,  and 
have  sworn  in  Custom-house  Officers  to  save  the  Commissioners 
from  being  "  bonnetted  "  or  hustled  by  a  crew  of  fellows  whom 
they  considered  it  no  disgrace  to  offer  as  their  chief  proofs  of 
their  accusations  against  the  most  eminent  of  our  commercial 
incorporations.  Mr.  Hamel,  we  are  given  to  understand,  has 
required  a  body-guard  at  his  private  residence,  against  the  in- 
trusion of  his  former  professional  acquaintances. 

But  we  should  scarcely  have  considered  even  these  discre- 
ditable facts  as  worthy  of  a  notice  in  this  publication,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  following  pendant  of,  and  sequel  to  them, 
in  the  Police  Reports  at  the  Mansion  House,  extracted  from 
the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Tuesday. 

"At  the  latter  end  of  last  week  several  men,  who  stated  that  they, 
were  in  a  state  of  destitution,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Custom-house  authorities  to  make  reparation  to  them  for  the  loss  of 
their  situations  at  the  Docks,  occasioned  by  the  evidence  which  they  had 
given  in  the  late  prosecution,  applied  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his  inter- 
position with  the  Commissioners. 

The  Lord  Mayor  assured  the  applicants  that  the  matter  was  wholly 
out  of  his  jurisdiction,  but  said  he  would  send  his  secretary  to  the  soli- 
citor of  the  Customs  to  represent  the  nature  of  their  statements. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  secretary  accordingly  waited  upon  the  solicitor 
to  the  Customs  and  represented  the  facts  of  the  complaint  and  the 
application.  In  order  to  prevent  any  mistake  upon  so  delicate  a  subject, 
the  following  written  reply  was  handed  to  Mr.  Catty  : 
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'  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  these  applicants,  I  beg  to  stale  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  men  who  tendered  some  evidence  to  the  Customs  respecting 
certain  transactions  in  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks.  There  were  various 
other  men,  besides  them,  who  stood  in  the  same  position.  Some  of  them  were,  when 
they  tendered  their  information,  in  the  service  of  the  Companies.  Others  of  them, 
who  had  been  in  that  service,  were  not  then  so.  Certain  it  is — nor  do  the  Companies 
deny  it — men  who  gave  evidence  or  information  to  the  Crown  were  dismissed  and 
became  destitute.  I  am  not  disputing  the  right  of  the  Companies  so  to  treat  them,  but 
merely  mention  this,  to  show  the  actual  position  of  such  men  ;  but  it  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  state  that  not  in  a  single  instance  was  any  promise  of  gratuity  or  employment 
offered  to  any  of  these  men  as  the  price  of  their  testimony.  Indeed,  so  contrary  is  that  course 
to  the  rules  of  the  service,  that  positive  and  distinct  instructions  were  given  to  the 
officers  employed  in  this  business,  to  abstain — on  pain  of  being  reported  to  the  Board 
and  punished,  probably  dismissed,  if  they  did  so — from  giving  any  promises.  I  can 
vouch  for  this  myself,  because  it  of  course  follows,  that  when  legal  proceedings  are 
pending,  tlie  evidence  is  taken  under  my  supervision  ;  and  I  took  the  precaution  of 
seeing  every  witness  myself,  and  before  I  would  take  his  evidence  or  information 
distinctly  put  ihe  questions,  "  Do  you  come  freely  and  voluntarily  to  give  information  ] 
Have  you  received  any  promise  of  reward,  gratuity,  or  employment  ? "  In  every 
instance  I  was  answered  in  the  negative,  or  I  would  have  refused  the  evidence  and 
reported  the  officer  who  improperly  obtained  it.  I  may  also  state  the  known  fact,  that 
by  la  V  a  seizing  officer  is  entitled  to  a  reward  or  share  of  the  produce  of  any  seizure 
properly  made,  out  of  which,  according  to  a  recognised  rule,  the  officer's  informer  is 
usually  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  officer's  share.  The  informer  gives  his  information, 
and  the  officer  acts  on  this  principle  so  far  as  reward  is  concerned.  If  nothing  is 
realised  by  a  seizure,  of  course  neither  party  gets  anything.  If  the  contrary,  they  get 
their  shares,  assuming  that  they  have  acted  bonajide,  or  unless  the  contrary  appear. 

1  have  no  doubt  some  of  these  men  did  speculate  on  their  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
what  they  considered  illegal  practices  on  the  part  of  the  Dock  servants,  and  if  the 
if 20,000  worth  of  goods  seized  had  been  condemned  and  sold,  they  would  have  had  a 
considerable  remuneration  ;  but  the  Government,  on  the  application  of  the  Companies, 
consented  to  an  arrange nent  by  which  future  measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
a  recurrence,  &c.,on  which  conditions  the  seizures  were  surrendered,  and  the  informers 
of  course  could  not  legally  claim  anything.  Nevertheless,  the  Crown  paid  them  for  loss 
of  time,  and  gave  them  some  compensation  for  the  inconvenience  they  had  sustained, 
and  can  do  no  more.  What  has  been  done  was  gratuitous,  and  of  course  there  is  no 
pretension  for  the  present  application.  There  is  no  doubt  they  have  suffered  by  the 
])art  they  have  taken.  It  is  hard  that  men  who,  we  believe,  spoke  the  truth,  should 
suffer  for  that ;  but,  whatever  their  motives,  they  are  disappointed,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
them,  but  can  only  leave  them  to  their  own  resources  for  earning  a  future  maintenance. 
Nearly  alf^ except  the  few  who  now  apply,  have,  to  their  credit,  done  so,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  are  getting  on  satisfactorily,  and  much  to  their  credit. 

Pardon  this  long  explanation,  and  believe  me,  most  obediently, 

'F.  J.  Ha  MEL.' 

Mr.  Hatnel  added  the   following  extract  from  the  evidence  given  by- 
John  Brunick,  the  leader  of  the  complainants,  upon  oath  : — 
'  Extract  of  the  Dock  Company's  Publication  of  the  Notes  of  Trial.     Evidence  of 
John  Brunick,  examined  by  Mr.  Macaulay.— [Pnges  285,  286.] 
<  You  went  to  the  Customs,  did  you  not,  to  better  yourself? — To  better  myself?     I 
do  not  understand  you. 
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'You  do  not  understand  that? — No  ;  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  think  that,  when 
no  promises  were  held  out  lo  me. 

'  How  came  you  to  give  up  your  work  and  go  to  the  Customs,  without  having  any 
promise  to  rely  upon  ?  Was  it  not  very  imprudent? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
very  imprudent  or  not ;  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  what  I  knew. 

'  You  put  it  upon  a  higher  motive  than  a  wish  to  better  yourself.  You  thought  it 
your  duty  to  go? — I  did. 

[Page  286.] 

•  How  long  had  you  supposed  it  your  duty  to  go  to  the  Customs  before  you  went ;  I 
want  to  know  how  long  you  remained  in  the  Dock  Company's  service  after  you  thought 
it  your  duty  to  inform  the  Customs  ? — About  tliree  months. 

•  For  three  months  you  had  been  in  the  mind  to  go  to  the  Customs  ? — No  j  I  do  not 
understand  you. 

•  I  ask  you  how  long  you  had  been  in  the  mind  to  go  to  the  Customs  before  you 
went  ? — As  soon  as  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go,  I  did  so. 

'  Was  it  out  of  your  own  head  that  you  went  ? — I  did  it  myself,  without  anybody 
speaking  to  me. 

'  Nobody  spoke  to  you  first  t — No. 

'  That  you  swear  I — Yes. 

'  Who  spoke  to  you  first  ? — Drake,  who  used  to  be  foreman  in  No.  1  warehouse.'  " 

We  confess  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  scandalous 
practices  avowed  without  shame  in  this  letter.  It  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Hamel  took  witnesses  into  court  to  give  true  and 
honest  evidence,  and  to  ask  the  Judge  and  Jury  to  believe, 
whom  he  at  that  very  time  knew  were  giving  their  evidence 
under  a  special  contract  with  the  officers  whose  testimony  they 
were  to  corroborate,  that  they  were  to  go  snacks  in  the  seizures 
which  their  evidence  was  to  justify,  and  were  to  get  nothing  if 
they  failed  so  to  swear  as  that  the  Jury  on  their  oaths  would 
find  a  verdict  for  the  Crown.  Neither  the  court  nor  the  defen- 
dants had  the  slightest  conception  of  this  disgraceful  transaction; 
and  we  confess  we  are  perfectly  astounded  at  the  total  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  enormity  of  the  proceeding  with  which  the 
Solicitor  for  the  Customs  actually  details  it  as  an  exoneration  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen,  in  these  Dock  cases  was 
this :  servants  oft  h  e  Dock  Companies  agree  with  Customs 
officers  that  provided  the  latter  will  seize  £20,000  worth  of 
goods,  and  give  the  former  £6,666  6s.  8d  of  the  proceeds,  the  said 
servants  will  prove  by  their  own  oaths  that  the  acts  of  the  Dock 
Companies  had  subjected  such  goods  to  liability  to  seizure  ! 
Sothattheofficerswereswearingthemselvesinto  12,333/.  13s.  4d. 
of  booty,  and  their  apparently  disinterested  corroborators  into 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  same  amount  of  plunder.     Still  more 
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strangely  Mr.  Ilamel  quotes  the  answers  of  John  Brunick  on 
the  trial  to  j)rove  that  one  of  those  witnesses  whom  he  says  was 
to  share  in  the  plunder,  had  noprospectof  any  reward  whatever 
w^hen  he  gave  his  evidence;  and  Mr.  Hamel  allowed  that  sorry 
farce  to  be  enacted  in  the  face  of  the  Court,  while  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  the  informers  were  entitled  to  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  seizures. 

But  the  Solicitor  of  the  Board  must  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
ceive "the  magistrates  and  the  public  by  the  mis-statements 
conveyed  in  his  letter.  From  that  candid  gentleman  was  wrung 
a  retm'n,  which  will  be  found  below  of  a  large  amount  of  sub- 
sistence-money paid  to  John  Brunick  and  the  rest,  before  they 
gave  iheit  evidence,  (see  also  evidenee  of  Sir  T.  Fremantle, 
p.  593,  A.  4624) ;  and  yet  he  would  have  it  be  believed  that 
they  had  received  "  no  promise  of  reward,  gratuity,  or  employ- 
ment.^' Pray  what  is  subsistence-money  but  a  gratuity  ?  If 
such  subsistence-money  were  given  by  any  private  party,  is  it 
not  quite  certain  that  the  evidence  of  the  witness  who  received 
it  would  be  disallowed  by  every  Court  in  England  ? 

Appendix,  No.  27. 

A  RETURN  of  the  expenses  paid  by  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecutions 
in  the  case  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  including  witnesses,  fees 
to  counsel,  and  all  incidental  charges. 

Paid  to  witnesses  ..... 

Fees  due  to  counsel,  not  yet  paid,  but  estimated  at 
Incidental  charges        ..... 


The  above  sum  of  1.299Z.  12s.  8d.  is  the  total 
amount  paid  to  witnesses  of  all  descriptions  in  the 
London  Dock  cases,  in  the  recent  trial  or  otherwise. 
The  total  number  of  witnesses  formerly  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Dock  Company  is  46 ;  37  of  whom  being 
dismissed  and  out  of  employment,  were,  as  necessary 
witnesses  for  the  Crown,  placed  on  subsistence  at  sums 
varying  from  10s.  to  1/.  5s.  per  week;  the  total 
amount  of  subsistence  paid  to  them  being  .  .        1,073     7   10 

Part  of  the  above  sum  of  1,299/.  12s.  $d. 


£       s. 
1,299   12 
2,485     9 

785     2 

d. 

8 

0 

11 

£4,570     4 

7 

and  their  Credibility.  665 

The  remainder  of  the  46,  who  were  dismissed  after 
attendance  to  give  evidence  for  the  Crown,  have  been 
paid  suras  varying  in  amount  for  attendance  at  the  trial 
and  subsequent  loss  of  time,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to 60T6     0 

Part  of  the  above  sum  of  1,299  lis.  8d. 

The  balance  of  the  said  sum  of  1,299/.  12s.  8d.  has 
been  paid  to  parties  quite  independent  of  the  Docks, 
amounting  to  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  165     8  10 


£1,299  12     8 


F.  J.  Hamsl. 

Solicitor's  Office,  Customs, 
16  June,  1851. 


A  RETURN  of  the  expenses  paid  by  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecutions 
in  the  case  of  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  including  witnesses, 
fees  to  counsel,  and  all  incidental  charges, 

£     s.     d. 

Paid  to  witnesses 623  16  10 

Fees  due  to  counsel,  not  yet  paid,  but  estimated  at .  986  12     6 

Incidental  charges 235  10   10 


^1,846     0     2 


The  total  number  of  witnesses  formerly  in  the  St.  Katharine  Dock 
Company's  service  is  18  ;  and  they  are  all  receiving  subsistence  at 
rates  varying  from  \Qs.  to  25s.  per  week;  in  the  whole  amounting  to 
the  above  sum  of  623/.  16*.  \0d. 

F.  J.  Hamel. 

Solicitor's  Office,  Customs, 
16  June,  1851. 
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Revenue,  Expenditure,  and  Statistics 

of  Customs  .  .314 

Rice,  Bag  of  .  •  .93 

Do.     in  Bags  .  .115 


Rough  Turpentine 
Rules  and  Regulations 

(Board  Room) 
Rules  and  Regulations — Orders  of 

the  Board  and  of  the  Treasury — 

their  Administration 

1.  Spanish  Wine 

2.  Sundries  at  Sale 

3.  Alcoholic  Liquids 

4.  Clearing  Ships 

5.  Timber,  Swedish 

6.  Export  of  Goods  in  Bond 

7.  Bottles,  Green  Glass 

8.  Delay  of  Steamers    . 
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9. 
10. 
11. 


Overtime  to  Officers 
Slowness  of  Duty     . 

12.  Goods  for  Transhipment 

13.  Staves  wrongly  Piled 

14.  Coffee,  Ceylon 

15.  Case  of  Merchandize 

16.  New  Yarn,  undyed 

17.  Worsted  Yarn    "    . 

18.  Lightering  of  Goods 

19.  Pipe  Slaves 

20.  Machinery  . 

22.  Brandy,  few  Galls.  . 

23.  «         2  Hhds.      . 

24.  Beer  for  Export 

25.  Ice  . 

26.  Robes  and  Needlework 

27.  Bronze  Work 

28.  Deals 

29.  Wine,  Vatted 
3C.  Cherry  Juice 

31.  Tea,  Shanghai 

32.  Rice  in  bags 

33.  Attendance  in  Long  Room 

34.  Goods  Overside         . 

35.  Cement        .  ,  ,116 
Russell  (Lord  John)  Deputation  to     417 

Do,        speeches  of         .     423,432 


Samuel's  (Lyon)  Watches  .  .     135 

Satisfactions  and  Fines        .  .       78 

Scrapings,  Sweepings,  and  Refuse  .     507 


672 


INDEX. 


Section  1.  The  Black  Stuff 

2.  Wool  Sweepings,  Stop- 

pages, and  Seizures 

3.  Charge    against     the 

Company  of  corrupt 
application    of    pro- 
•    ceeds  of  sweepings 
Seizure  of  a  Dutch  Vessel 
Do.     Tobacco 
Do.     Free  Goods 
Do.     London  Docks 
Seizures 
Shanghai  Tea 
Sharp  Practitioner 
Ships  Clearing 
Signatures  to  Petition  ; 

Silk  Piece  Goods  . 

Silver  Tankards 
Slowness  of  Duty. 
Somes,  Joseph,  Esq.,  speech  of 
Spanish  Wine 
Specie  from  Brazils 
Speedy  and  Cheap  Justice 
Statistics,   Revenue,  and  Expend 

ture  of  Customs  . 

Staves  wrongly  piled 

"       Pipe 
Steamer,  Release  of 
Steamers,  delay  of 
St.  Katharine  Dock  Company — Its 
History,      Constitution,      and 
Composition  . 
Stockings,  &c. 
Stock  taking 
Sugar  and  Piassava 
Sugar  per  "  Beulah" 
Sundries 
Sundries  at  Sale 
Suspensions,  unpublished 
Swedish  Timber     . 


Tankards,  Silver 
Tea,  Shanghai 
Thompson  (Alderman) 
Timber,  per  "  Penelope  " 
Do.    Swedish 
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541 
89- 

91 

160 

377 

115 

551 

104 

2 

96 

55 

107 

416 

99 

93 

139 

314 
108 
110 
88 
106 


.  595 
,  45 
71 
.  150 
.  498 
.  42 
.  101 
.  178 
94,105 

.  55 
.  115 
.  427 
.  94 
105 
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Tobacco,  2oz.         ,  .  .56 

Do.      Seizure  of  .  .89 

Transhipment,  Goods  for  .     108 

Transit  and  Transhipment  of  Duty 

Free  Goods     .  .        289,  293 

Transit  Trade     .  .  .61 

1 .  Annoyance  in  Management  and 

Arbitrary  Decisions  .  62 

2.  Gloves  and  Watches  .  64 

3.  Merchandize  fiee  of  duty        ,  64 

4.  German  Glass         .  .  65 

5.  German  and  French  Goods  for 

Exportation  .  '65 

6.  Continental  Manufactures  for 

Exportation  .                 .       65 

7.  German  Linens  .                 .       66 

8.  Emigrants  .  .  67 
Travers  (J.  I.,  Esq.)  speeches  of  378,432 
Treacle  Case  .  .  .  635 
Turkey  Carpets  .  .  43,45 
Turpentine,  rough  .            .      95 


u 


43 


Upholstery 

Utmost  Rigour  of  the  Law — Sharp 
Practitioner — Arrest  of  Dock 
Servants  .  .  .     551 


Vatted  Wine 


114 


w 


94, 


Wardrobes             .            .  .521 

Watches,  Clocks,  &c          .  .46 

"         Lyon  Samuel's  .  .     135 

Williams,  W.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  speech  of  386 

Wine,  2  bottles      .             .  .57 

"     Spanish         .             .  .99 

'<     Vatted          .             .  .114 

Wool  Sweepings,  Stoppages,  and 

Seizures           .             .  .529 

Worsted  Yarn        .             .  .110 


Yarns,  new  undyed 
"       Worsted 


.     109 
.    110 


THE    END. 
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